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BOOK III 

FRANCE AFTER 1815 


THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF ERANOE AFTER 1815 

Br ALFRED RAMBAUD 
Member of the Institute 

PROBLEMS OF THE RESTORATION* 

Tiie problem which none of the revolutionary assemblies and forms of 
government — the constituent and legislative assemblies, the convention, 
directory, consulate, or empire — had boon able to solve, ancl which consisted 
in providing France with an adequate and solid constitution, confronted the 
governments that immediately followed tho Revolution. 

Louis XVIII “ conceded ” the charter of 1814, which was an offshoot of 
tho British constitution. This charter gave tho executive power into tho 
hands of a king declared non-responsible, who was to be assisted by respon- 
sible ministers; the legislative power was to be divided between tho king 
and two chambers composed — one of hereditary peers, tho other of deputies 
paying one thousand francs of direct taxes and chosen by electors who paid 
five hundred fraucs. 

Louis XVIII had merely to “lie down in the bed of Napoleon,” to find 
himself invested with all the prerogatives necessary to a king, and to come 
into possession of such a police and administrative system as the world had 
never soon before. The latent despotism, however, was held in check by 
tho ministerial responsibility, by the rights of the chambers, by the very 
rudimentary liborties of the people, and finally by the king's own strong 
common sense. Under suoh a rule France might have enjoyed the period 
of peace needed after twenty-fivo years of turmoil and upheaval, had the 
passions of tho different parties — the royalists, the liberals, the Bonapartists 
who lalor coalesced with the earlier republicans — permitted such repose. 

1 Histories of llio Restoration lmvo boon written by do Vaulabollo, Lamartine, VioL-Castel, 
Nellomont, Ilamd j of the nioiuirohy of July, by Louis Iilanc, Ellas llcgnault, <le Noimon, 
Tliureau Bangui, with tho of Guizot, duko do Broglie, Doctor Vdron, Victor Hugo 

{Ohows Vws); of tho i evolution ai lS18 t by Diwtol Stori), A, Mvaw, Normn»by f E, JSpuJJer, 
lL Castillo, Victor Hierro, J\ de la Gorco; of tho Second Empire, by Taxile Delord, P, d© la 
Gorco ; of tho third republic, by E, Zevort, G. IlanoUmx, Faustlu II^lxc, Lee Gonstitutiona de la 
France , Duvergior do Haunumo, Jlistotre de (jouvernernent pm'lfan&ntaire, 

II. w. — yol, XIII, n 1 
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The experiment was furthermore disturbed by Napoleon’s return from 
Klba and the consequent defection of almost all of Ins former troops, and by 
the “ Hundred Days ” of Waterloo with their disastrous consequences. Na- 
poleon, running his last adventure as a despot, at least paid liomago to tins 
Lw ideas, all strange to him, which had arisen, and gave the state a consti- 
tution hearing the name of Additional Act that, like the charts 1 of Louis 
XVIII* might have been thought a copy of the constitution of ureal imtam. 
In this act lie promised to the people freedom of tho press as well as all other 

Napoleon was no sooner embarked for St. Helena than legitimate I'oyalty 
returned and with it the charter of 1814. Under its provisions Juimco 
might at last have grown accustomed to tho use of liberty, had not 
Charles X conceived the idea of searching out, in Article 14, which charged 
him to enforce tho laws, a clause which gave him tho right to violate them. 
The revolution of 1830 ensued. 


THE aiEASUUES OE LOUIS 1?IHLH?M 

The sovereignty which issued from this struggle was a compromise be- 
tween the monarchic and the republican ideas; Louis Philippe, though il 
descendant of St, Louis, and even of Hugh Capet, was tho son of a rogioido 
and member of the convention, and had himself fought at Yalmy, Jomnmpes, 
and Neerwinden under the folds of the tricolour. Thereby, bo offered guar- 
antees to the men of 1789. Oil the other hand, tho legitimists reproached 
him with Ins father’s regicidal vote and with his own usurpation, the repub- 
licans utterly refused to see in his reign tho “ best of republics ” as La 
Fayette desired, and the Bonapartists held themselves in reserve for Napo- 
leon II. 

Hero again the violence of political passions made a liberal form of gov- 
ernment very difficult to maintain. Plots and insurrections followed fast 
upon each other. The king was made the object of twenly-throo murderous 
attempts, the most terrible being that of Fieschi and tho infernal machine, 
which wounded or killed forty-two persons, among whom was tho mureohul 
Moitier. 1 Louis Philippe used to say of himself that ho was tho u only game 
that could be hunted at every season of the year.’’ 

The charter was amended in a somewhat more democratic sense, and 
Article 14, which had been so imfortunately construed by Charles X, was 
annulled. The office of peer was henceforth to bo held for life and not to 
be bereditaryo The electoral qualification or feo was roduccd from three 
hundred to two hundred francs (to one hundred in tho case ol officers and 
members of the institute); and the qualification of eligibility was reduced 
from one thousand to five hundred. The number of electors was increased 
fion\ 90,000 to 200,000 ; later, in 1847, to 240,000 — a small enough number 
tor a nation of thirty-five million souls 1 

The charter formally abolished “ preliminary authorisation” and press 
censure, and referred to a jury all offences of the press, Even after various 
organs had been guilty of excess, and had instigated regicide and iimumw- 
tions, these provisions were steadfastly observed. The only extra stringency 
to be adopted was the enactment of September 9th, 1835, which gave a 
clearer definition of press misdemeanors and imposed now penalties. 

It was in the matter of meetings and associations, howover, that this 
government, otherwise so liberal, displayed the most timidity, and not with- 

a Prime do Joinvillo [who assisted at this terrible scene), Vicux Souvenirs, Chap. XTJ\ 
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out reason. The la^v of the 10th of April, 1884, was intended to supply any 
deficiencies that might have escaped the discerning eye of Napoleon ; for 
example, in his Penal Code, ho had in view only meetings and associations 
of over twenty persons ; the law of 1834 reached those which were subdivided 
into fractions of less than twenty members. Napoleon had aimed exclusively 
at “ chiefs, administrators, or directors ” ; the law of 1834 fell upon simple 
members. The penalty named by Napoleon had been a fine of from sixteen 
to two hundred francs ; this fine was henceforth to be five times greater, and 
there was a risk attached of from two months’ to a year’s imprisonment, etc. 

IVe must not overlook the fact that neither Napoleon’s life nor his throne 
had ever been endangered by associations, whereas certain powerful societies, 
either open or secret, had been at work undermining the sovereignty of 
Louis Philippe and instigating attempts on his life. It was no small honour 
that this king should have bestowed upon France the maximum of liberties 
it had ever enjoyed while ho himself was being made each year the object of 
one or more murderous attempts. 

Tho monarchy of July rested upon throe institutions : 

(1) Qualified suffrage. In 1830 the modification of tho electoral quali- 
fication and that of eligibility had, in offset, caused the preponderance to pass 
from rural to urban electors, and from social forces pertaining to agriculture 
to industrial and commercial forces. 

(2) A qualified national guard. The national guard had been suppressed 
under the Restoration because of its turbulent demonstrations against the 
prime minister of Charles X, M. do Villfile. To be revenged it fought 
against the royal troops on the barricades of July, 1830. From this moment, 
however, it became the prop of order, tho defendor of tho charter and of the 
citizen-king ; and upon it devolved the duty of carrying the barricades. 
This band of merchants, of licensed traders, of Parisian shop-keepers, many 
of whom had taken part in the previous wars and who wore the great shako 
with all the ease of Napoleon’s seasoned “grumblers,” fought valiantly 
against the rioters, whose bravery equalled their own. More than two thou- 
sand members of tho national guard, most of whom were heads of families, 
fell in the street combats, shedding their blood freely for the dynasty they 
themselves had raised up. Louis XVIII and Charles X had each had a 
special royal guard partly composed of Swiss ; Louis Philippe would have 
about him no other body than the national guard, knowing well how much 
ho owed each individual member. Thus at ovary review held by him crosses 
of tho Legion of Honour were freely distributed among them. The national 
guard elected its own non-commissioned officers and commissioned officers 
bolow the rank of captain ; appointments to all the higher grades were made 
by the king from a list of ten names proposed by tlio battalion. In order 
to preserve to tho organisation its bourgeois character and to prevent any 
admixture of tho popular element, it was simply necessary to exact the wear- 
ing of u uniform. Tho national guard was both a militia and an opinion ; 
at tho Icing’s reviews it manifested by its silence or by its acclamations what 
it thought of politics. Hence it was called “tho intelligent bayonets.” 

(3) The same class from which wore recruited electors and members of 
tho national guard also furnished members of the jury before whom were 
arraigned all tho enemies of tho government, whether accused of conspiracy 
and attompb at assassination or of some misdemeanor of tho press. 

Thus it was the same men who sustained the monarchy of July by their 
votes, their bayonets, and their decisions. They constituted what was then 
tho “ legal nation. ” The rest of the poople were forbidden all share in public 
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affairs. When therefore these electors, national guardsmen, and jurors begun 
to show hostility or even simple indifference towards tho government they 
had helped to found, that government fell of itself. When, on the 281 j 
of February, 1848, Louis Philippe saw himself abandoned by his faithful 
national guard, he refused to sanction further bloodshed ; his power, based 
on the favour of public opinion, could not stand once that support had boon 
withdrawn. Hitherto his reign had bad to do chiefly with tho “legal nation ; 
over the true nation he did not feel himself competent to rule- 

The government of Louis Philippe had shown itself as liberal as tho ideas 
of the times would permit ; it had assured to France, to all Europo in fact, 
despite certain provocations from the old “ Holy Alliance,” eighteen years of 
honourable and profound peace; it had endowed France with its richest 
colony, Algeria, and under it the country’s agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and all the branches of public prosperity had attained enormous development. 


THE MISTAKES OF 1848 

The misunderstanding which finally led to rupture between tho nation, 
even the “legal nation” and the monarchy, arose out of a question rolating 
to the extension of suffrage. The revolution of the 24th of February, 1848, 
was unquestionably the least justified and least justifiable in the history of 
France. Its consequences were even more disastrous to tho country in 
general than to the reigning dynasty. Those who advocated extension of the 
right of suffrage were soon to experience sharply what evils an doctoral 
body — suddenly increased, without preparation or gradation, from 241,000 
voters to ten millions — could inflict upon the land ; and those who accused 
the well-disposed Icing of iltiberalism were shortly to taste tho joys of a 
revival of Ctesarism. 

The personages whom the revolution of the 24th of February bombarded 
into power as the “ provisory government ” wove men of high intelligence, 
giving evidence nf the very best jjatentigns but JoJAJy devoid /A jAuJili/wJ 
experience. They exhausted their eloquence and talents in criticising and 
reviling power, without in the least knowing what were its essontial attributes. 
One of their first acts was to proclaim universal suffrago, being forced thereto 
possibly by the circumstance that the revolution had removed all restrictions 
standing in its way, and that new ones could not be invontod by any small 
body of men had they the wish. The provisory government, at tho same 
time that it accorded to all the right to vote, opened the way to vvidor mem- 
bership in the national guard by abolishing the uniform. Later tho second 
constituent assembly, by a decree issued the 27th of August, 1848, admitted 
nearly the whole number of electors to jury rights ; thus the pillars of the 
monarchy of July were employed to strengthen and consolidate tho demo- 
cratic power. The provisory government also annulled all laws restricting 
freedom of the press and the right to form unions and associations, and 
abolished titles of nobility as well as capital punishment for political offouoos, 
. . .. . ^ ie transformation of the national guard, all the opinions of tho 
lire rent political parties into which the country was divided took tho form 
ot armed opinion, of opinion bloodthirsty and cvossbeltod, with gun in hand 
and cartridge box on back. Political feeling was iudeod everywhere excited 
to excess, owing to the hatching of innumerable revolutionary newspapers, 
and the opening of the clubs (“red” clubs, be it understood) all ovor Paris’ 
When the provisory government shortly after retired to give place to a 
onstituent assembly, the latter — first-fruit as it was of universal suffrage 
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and composed of members far too numerous (about nine hundred), who 
were scarcely known to each other and wore seated for the first time in an 
assembly — gave proof of inexperience equal to that of the provisory govern- 
ment; or rather it professed deep contempt for any political experience that 
bad eyer been gained, 

The constitution this body voted contained two noteworthy provisions, 
either of which would have been sufficient to destroy it: (1) Opposite 
the president of the republic was to be a single chamber called legislative, 
with no intermediary power between it and tlio president. This arrangement 
bad already boon tried by the provisions of the constitution of 1791, One 
single assembly had then destroyed the king; this time it was the president 
who was to destroy the single assembly. (2) The election of the president 
of the republic was to bo effected by universal suffrage; what power was it 
possible for any assembly to possess in face of a president who held his office 
by virtue of a veritable plebiscite ? 

There remained one last folly to bo committed, and that by the agency of 
universal suffrage. On the 10th of December, 1848, it elected as president 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 

What happened had to happen — it was decreed on the 10th of December, 
3848. In just what manner it happened it is needless to detail. The cotip 
d'Stat of the 2nd of December, 1851, made the president who had been faith- 
less to his vow master of France. At first the nation had no other constitu- 
tion than the terror diffused by the Paris massacres and the bloody acts of 
repression that took place throughout the provinces. 1 When Louis Napoleon 
finally bethought himself of the necessity of providing a constitution (that 
of the 14th of January, 1852), ho had but to seek inspiration in the example 
of his undo. Just as under the first empire, there was appointed for leading 
functions a council of state ; next, ranking sufficiently high, a senate j and 
lastly a corps Ugislatif \ which scorned to exist solely for show, composed as it 
was of members elected under pressure of the prefects, having no initiative 
in matters of law or of state finance and sitting under a president elected 
by tho prince and ministers not responsible to it, All civil and military 
officials were obliged under pain of revocation to tako an oath to the man 
who had violated his. Ten months had nob elapsed after the proclamation 
of that constitution, before the senatus consults of the 7th of November, 1852,, 
mado the prince-president emperor of the French, a dignity which was con- 
firmed by the plebiscite of the 20th-21sfc of November. 

NAPOLEON III IS ELECTED EMPEROR 

Naturally all liberties were suppressed. In the matter of meetings and 
associations, Articlo 291 and the law of 1884 reappeared in vigour, and the 
press was subjected to the harshest rule it had known since the first empire. 
All rigours, fiscal, preventive, and repressive, were brought to bear upon it; - 
a security of from 15,000 to 50,000 francs was demanded, and a stamp-tax of 
six centimes for Paris and throe centimes for the provinces on every number 
of a nowapapor. No organ could exist without preliminary authorisation " 
by the government. Jurisdiction in press misdemeanors was withdrawn 
from tho jury and given to criminal judges who hold their office from the 
sovereign. Administrative repression was added to or supplemented judi- 
cial repression; every newspaper that received two notices from the police 

1 Tdnot, Paris en Dkembrc 1851 cl la province en Dkembre 1851 ; Ylctor Hugo, Elstoirc 
(Pun Grime. 
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within two years was immediately suppressed. . Even books wc^ii.ado the 
subject of exceptional rules, L'histoire des princes de Couth , by tho duke 
d’Aumale, being seized without process of law CWW> 

Such was the “ authoritative empire ; it subsisted until 1807. If would 
be idle and tedious to relate by what successive concessions on tho part ol 
the imperial power, made under pressure of political opinion that took its 
colour from the blunders of Mexico, Sadowa, etc., tho “authoritative empire 
was gradually transmuted to the liberal empire, that restored to tho legisla- 
tive body many of its legitimate prerogatives; softened the rule that bore so 
heavily on the press; took the risk even of authorising (by tho enactment of 
June 6th, 1868) meetings that were non-political in character, and also ot 
public meetings held in view of legislative elections. 

The empire had been able to exist at all only on condition that the 
particulars concerning its origin should be kept from viow ; the publication 
of the books by Tenot describing the violences that attendod tho coup d’etat 
both in Paris and the provinces, and tho wide diffusion of Victor Jingo’s 
Napoleon le petit, together with his mighty poetical pamphlet, Lcs Ch fitment 8, 
recalled to the old and revealed to the young in what waves of blootl had 
been effaced tho oatli sworn to the republic by the president, Louis Napoleon. 
Thereafter every new form of liberty bestowed on the nation by tbo emperor 
awoke — not gratitude, but the determination to use it as an arm against 
him. Still it is probable that the second empire would have prolonged its 
existence by yet a few more years had it not ventured, by tho declaration of 
war against Germany, to face a violent death. 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

The trials that France underwent during the “terrible year” aro too well 
known to need narration; no horrors were spared her, neither thpse of civil 
nor of foreign war. Borne down by disaster and by the weight of financial 
ruin precipitated by the demand of the invaders for five thousand millions of 
francs, the most difficult and complicated of all problems was tbo reorganisa- 
tion of the government. How the national assembly, elected on February 
8th, 1871, composed two-thirds of royalists, -was ever brought to consent first 
to a “ head of the executive power of the French Republic,” then to a 
“president of the French Republic,” and finally, even after the overthrow of 
M. Tliiers, even under the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, to vote tho 
republican constitution of February 25th, 1875, is a mystery that can be 
explained only by the force of circumstances. Certainly tho royalists had 
the majority in the assembly; but they were divided into two nearly equal 
camps, legitimists and Orleanists, who could never bring about a fusion 
between the two branches of the bouse of Bourbon. Henceforth tho republic 
which, contrary to expectations, had offered for fivo months a resolute 
resistance to invasion, which had showed itself sufficiently powerful to mi till 
an insurrection twenty times more redoubtable than t'hoso to which tho 
monarchies had succumbed — the republic wlucli had inspired Europo, tho 
whole world in fact, with confidence sufficient to obtain for it tho prodigious 
loans it needed for the liberation of its territories — the republic, wo say, was 
looked on as the form of government most natural to the land, the one ulroad y 
lirnuy established there, antedating the national assembly itself. Tim 
complementary elections of July, 1871, and all the partial elections which 
followed, testified to the obstinate, unalterable attachment of tho French 
people to tho republican idea. Even the rash act of the assembly on the 
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24tli of May, and later that of Marshal MacMahon, which seemed to place 
the question of a republic once more in the balance, served but to exalt the 
passion of democracy and galvanise republican energies. 

The constitution of 1875, gift of the national assembly to the republic, is, 
all things considered, the best that France has ever had. The country seems 
to have profited by the experience, favourable or tho reverse, of the past, to 
steer safely past the reefs that wrecked the constitutions of 1791 and 1848. 
Like the constitutions of all tho free peoples of Europe, this creation of the 
national assombly was plainly inspired by the old constitution of Great 
Britain; it also recalls the charter of 1830, but with ail added democratic- 
ropublioan character. Certain it is that the president of the republic, like 
Louis Philippe, “ reigns but does not govern,” and that like him also he has 
ministers who are responsible to the oh ambers. Of these chambers one is the 
product of universal suffrage and furnishes tho motive power for the entire 
machinery of state, president and senate being but wheels to regulate the 
action. The senate is elected by a special body composed mainly of delegates 
from the different communes, which is why Gambetta called it the “grand 
council of tho communes of France.” Since tho reforms effected in 1884 
tliore are no longer any life-senators, all being appointed for a term of nine 
years. No one of tho great powers of the state can encroach upon the others. 
If a president violates his oath of office he can, by vote of the chamber, be 
impeached before tho senate ; if the chamber shows a disposition to exceed 
its proper authority it can ho dissolved by the president, with the affirmative 
vote of tho senate. The senate enjoys tho advantage of having its member- 
ship renewed only to tho extent of one-third every third year, and con- 
sequently may bo said to bo a permanent assembly, whereas the office of 
president receives a new incumbent every seven and the chamber entire new 
membership every four years. Nevertheless this triennial change of personnel 
is quito sufficient to keep the senate within tho hounds of its legitimate 
authority. 

Such was at least tho theory of the French constitution of 1875 ; but no 
constitution is worth more than the men who put it into practice. It is plain 
that if tho chamber of deputies were made up from elections falsified under 
official pressure, by fraud at the ballot-boxes, or by general corruption; or if 
tho senate, instead of being composed of picked men, as should be the ease 
witli any assombly of high functions, recruited its senators from among tho 
miscellaneous candidates presented by universal suffrage or the ranks of 
village notabilities ; it on tho occasion of a presidential election all candidates 
possessing high character or intelligence were carefully rejected — that 
constitution would bo thrown out of gear in every cog. Not upon its authors 
could the blame be made to fall, hut upon those who strove to disfigure and 
pervert tho original conception. 

Ono reproach can bo raised against tho constitution of 1875 — it is based 
upon an English instead of an American prototype. Has nob a great and 
prosperous ropublio like tho United States offered tho best model for tho 
constitution of tho most powerful democracy of the Old World? Has not 
its tjq)o been adopted by all the republics, oven tho Latin, of the New World ? 
This thesis 1ms been sustained in Franco, particularly by M. Anclrieux, former 
doputy from Lyons and prefect of p>olioe, who made it the object, in 1884, 
oE a proposed law. Tho chief drawback to its adoption, howevor, seemed to 
bo that France occupied a territory of only 625,000 square kilometres, while 
that covered by tlio United States is 9,354,000. Hence the France of to-day, 
product as it is of a thousand years of history, of the old regime, of the 
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Revolution, of the Napoleonic empires, is a highly concentrated state, essen- 
tially a unit. It has reached this condition of unity by reason of its situa- 
tion in the midst of powerful neighbours, who all, at one time or another, 
have had to be resisted ; the United States, on the other hand, lias uo anxiety 
of war. From these observations certain consequences undeniably follow. 

We can still, however, envy the United States its Supreme Court, which 
guarantees to every citizen his essential rights in the face of any possible 
arbitrariness on the part of Congress or executive power. In the nmllor of 
our essential rights the law of July 29th, 1881, is all that can bo desired as 
regards the press ; moreover, the law of June 80th, 1881, authorised all public 
meetings on presentation of a simple declaration signed by two citizons. 
Associations in the interests of public charities, commerce, or tho sciences 
had long been allowed to form with perfect freedom, and the law of March 
21st, 1884, completely broke down all previous legislation in favour of asso- 
ciations having the character of syndics. Also the law of tho 2nd of July, 
1901, would certainly have endowed France with the greatest possible liberty 
of association, 1 if it had not borne ao arbitrarily upon congregations. 

Save on this latter point it can be affirmed that French democracy, if by 
that term is understood the nation in its entirety and not a few detached 
revolutionary groups, has evolved in our more recent laws and constitution 
tho most perfect of all political formulas. It seems indeed that tho end of 
the mighty struggle begun in 1789 has been reached. A social systom such 
as ours could hardly attain to a greater degree of liberty and equality ; it 
is rather in the matter of fraternity that there still remains something to 
accomplish. 

Having set forth the political evolution that has taken placo in Franco 
since 1815, 1 shall later show how society has become transformed during the 
same period. 


1 The law of tho 2nd of July, 1001, abrogates not only articles 201 and following ot the 
Teiml V.odo anil tlio law o! 1834, hut it repeals the act of March 14th, 1872, imwurlMn« thu 

V lli ?2lo Artic l°J! ? f lhG kw of tl10 30th of June, 1881, forbidding clubs, 
tlio law of the 28th of July, 1848, piolublUug secret societies, oto. 
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THE BOURBON RESTORATION 

[1815-1824 a.d.] 


Franco had now struggled, suffered* and bled for fivo-and- twenty 
years, through a feaiful revolution and ruinous waia ; and what were 
the results? Her enemies were m possession of her capital: all her 
conquests wore surrendered; and the Bourbons were restored to the 
throne of thoir ancestor. But these wore not tho only consequences of 
the late convulsions, to Franco or to Europo. Franco, indeed, was 
govorned by another Bourbon king; but tho ancicn rtffime was no 
more : tho oppressive privileges of feudalism lmd been abolished ; and 
a constitutional charter was granted by Louis XVIII. But all these 
benefits had been secured in the first two years of tho Revolution, 
before tho monarchy had been destroyed, without a reign of terror, 
and without desolating wars. She hud gained nothing by her crimes, 
her madness, hor sacrifices, and her sufferings, since the constitution 
of the 14th September, 1701 Upon Europe, the effects of the Revo- 
lution were conspicuous. Tho old regime of Franco wua subverted ; 
and in most European states, where a similar system had boon main- 
tained, since the Middle A geo, its foundations were shaken. The prin- 
ciples of tho Revolution awakened tho minds of inon to political 
thought ; and tho power of absolute governments was controlled by 
tho force of public opinion. — Sin Thomas Ersrinh May,& 


LAMARTINE’S VIEW OF THE RESTORATION 

Natlons are like men ; they have the same passions, vicissitudes, exagger- 
ations, indecisions, and uncertainties. That which is called public opinion 
in free governments is only tho movable needle of the dial plate which marks 
by turns the variations in this atmosphere of human affairs, This instability 
is still more sudden and prodigious in France than in the other nations of 
the world, if wo except tho ancient Athenian race. It has become a proverb 
of Europe, 

Tho French historian ought to acknowledge this vice of tho nation, whose 
vicissitudes he recounts, as he ought to point out its virtues. Even this 
instability belongs to a quality of the groat French race — imagination ; it 
forms part of its destiny. In its wars it is called impulse; in its arts, 
genius; in its reverses, despondency; in its despondency, inconsistency; and 
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in its patriotism, enthusiasm. It is the modern nation which 1ms the most 
Se fa Ms soul; and this fire is fanned by the wind o its mobility. Wo can, 
not explain, except by this character of the French race, those if von/, ios 
which simultaneously seem to seize upon the whole nation after tho lupso of 
some months — for principles, for men, and for governments the most opposed 

t0 We awMin the eve of one of those astonishing inconstancies of public 
opinion in France. Let us explain its causes: The gleam of those philo- 
sophical principles, the whole of which constitute wlmt is called the Revolu- 
tion had nowhere, so much os in France, dazzled and warmed tho souls of 
the people, at the end of the eighteenth century. At the voico of her writers, 
her orators, her tribunes, and her warriors, Franco took the initiative m tho 
work of reformation, without considering what it would cost in fatigues, 
treasure, and blood, to renew her institutions, vitiated by the rust of ages, 
in religion, legislation, civilisation, and government. Tho throne had crum- 
bled amidst the tumult, pulled down like a counter-revolutionary ilag raised 
in the midst of the Revolution. The country, howevor, was beginning to 
know itself, to purify itself, to constitute itself into a toloranl uoiuooriicy 
under the republican government of tho Directory, when Bonaparte, personi- 
fying at once in himself the usurpation of the army oyer the laws and tho 
counter-revolution, violently interrupted, on the 18th Bruniairo (November 
9th), the silent work of the new civilisation, which was elaborating and culling 
out the elements of the new order of things. To divorfc the nation’s thoughts 
from its revolution he launched it and led it on to the conquest of Europe. 
He exhausted it of its blood and population, to prevent it from thinking and 
agitating under him. He had made it apostatise by his publicists, by his 
silent system, and by his police, from all the principles of its regeneration of 
1789. While he was hurling kings from their thrones, ho doclnvod himself 
the avenger and restorer of priesthoods and royalties. 

France had begun to breathe after his first fall in 1814. Tho oharlor 
had resumed the work of Louis XVT, and promulgated tho principles of tho 
constituent assembly. The Revolution had gone back to its first glorious 
days. It had no longer to apprehend either the intoxication of illusions, or 
the resistance of the church, of the court, of tho nobility, or tho crimes of 
the demagogues. 

The return of Bonaparte, thanks to the complicity of tho army, 1 had 
again interrupted this era of renovation, of peace, and of hope. This 
violence to the nation and to Europe had been punished by a second 
invasion, which humbled, ruined, and decimated Franco ; and ovon threat- 
ened to partition it into fragments. Bonaparte, in quitting his army nil or 
his defeat at Waterloo, and in abdicating, had carried away with him Uio 
responsibility of this disaster ; but he had left behind him tho resentment of 
the nation against the army, against his party, his accomplices, and against 
his name. Everybody had a grievance, a resentment, a mourning, or a ruin 
to avenge upon this name of one man. The paroxysm of anger com pressed 
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soldiers, immediately after Ins fall. Public opinion throw itself, without 


return flnm in?™* SI \ G ^ 9 r°n" ^ Hundred Bays 1 ’ which compassed Napoleon^ 

return from Elpa aiul Ins fall at TV aterloo, as “nothing but a militiuy rovolfc, a vronunciamentn 
of tho army of Napoleon It must be remembered, liowovcr, that a vory largo navi of Urn 
army did not respond to this call or take part in the last disaster. 1 Y 1 
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reflection, without foresight, and without discretion, into the opposite party- 
in the elections. Public opinion in France, when irritated, listens neither 
to middle courses, nor to intrigues, nor to prudence ; it goes direct from 
one side to the other, like the ocean in its ebb and flow. This is the whole 
explanation of the elections of 1816, which sent np to the crown a chamber 
more counter-revolutionary than all Europe, and more royalist than the 
Icing.* 1 

EXCESSES OP THE ROYALISTS AND THE INVADERS 

Louis XVIII, being too inclifforent and too fond of repose to be vindictive, 
had ro-onterod the oity with the disposition to be moderate ; that was also 
the attitude of the ministry which ho had given himself. It was for the 
interest of Talleyrand and Fouche that there should he no reaction and 
the othor ministers, Baron Louis, Pasquier, Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr who 
had been chosen by the king because he had not rallied to Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days, were by character and reason opposed to all excess. 
But it soon became evident that the king would bo powerless to keep the 
royalists within hounds and that the ministers would be left behind and 
disregarded. Tlio now emigration was returning from Ghent eager for 
vengeance, and its friends in the interior had awaited no signal to let loose 
their rage against everything which in any way held to the Revolution or 
the empire. The ultras made Paris resound with their outbursts of shameful 
joy and insulted thoso in the street who would not join them, while the 
capital was at the same time brutally trodden under foot by foreigners. 
Tho royalist journals heaped abuse on the French army and spolce only of 
punishment and proscription. 

If the king and his ministers were unable to restrain the royalists, with 
still groator reason they wore not in a condition to protect the city and 
country from the allied armies. The foreign occupation offered a sinister 
contrast to what it hud been in 1814. It was Bliicher, the fiercest enemy of 
Franco, who with his Prussians occupied the interior of Paris, while the 
English wore encamped in the Bois de Boulogne. The very evening of his 
re-entry Louis XVIII was warned that the Prussians were preparing to 
blow up the bridge of Jena, the name of which recalled their great disaster 
in 1806. In vain did the Icing have rocourse to Wellington. The fierce 
Bliicher listened to no one. Fortunately the first explosion of the mines 
was not sufficient to overthrow the piles, and the arrival of the Russian and 
Austrian emperors with the king of Prussia on July 10th prevented Bliicher 
from rocommencing. Emperor Alexander intervened ; the bridge was saved 
and tho one hundred million francs which Bliicher proposed to demand of 
Paris, regardless of tlio capitulation, were reduced to eight. 

Tho prosonco of foroign rulers, while it encumbered Paris with new 
massos of troops, at least diminished somewhat the disorder caused by the 
occupation within the capital ; but without, the invaded departments were 
overywhoro exposed to pillage. Never had the abuse of victory, with which 
the French had been accused in Germany, approached what took place in 
Franco. In the wars beyond tho Rhine, Napoleon’s severe character imposed 
a certain order ovon on tho requisitions ; liore the military chiefs, great and 
small, acted, each on his own account, like leaders of the old bauds of invad- 
ing barbarians ; tlioy plundered their hosts, despoiled cities and villages, laid 
hands on the public treasuries, and when the officials of the royal govern- 
ment tried to hinder their pillaging, they arrested the in and sent them as 
prisoners across tho Rhino. The Prussians put a fooling of implacable 
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vengeance into their excesses, But the violence and depredations of the 
Prussians were at least equalled by those who had nothing to avenge, by 
those Germans of tlie south, the Swabians (the inhabitants of hndon and 
WurtemberfA and Bavarians, who were now pillaging- franco in the mimo ol 
the coalition as they had shortly before, hi tlio name of 1 ranee, pillaged 
Russia, Austria, anil Prussia, much more violently than the Lrcnch. 1 opium 
Russian tales of 1812 show what a difference Russian peasants mado between 
French soldiers and the German allies of France. French peasants m de- 
spair responded here and there, as those of Russia had clone, by sanguinary 
acts of retaliation and resorted to the woods to carry on a guerilla warfare. 

The numbers of the invaders increased daily. All the reserves of every 
country arrived on the scene. Germany especially passed over tlio Rhino as 
a whole to come and live at the expense of L ranee* At one time tlioio weio 
as many as 1,240,000 soldiers on French territory. 

Emperor Alexander and the duke of Wellington, the ono out of humanity, 
the other out of a spirit of discipline and fear of provoking a general uprising 
of the French people, tried to put an end to this immense disorder and, acting 
on their proposition, the four great powers attempted to regulate tlio occu- 
pation by a convention agreed upon on the 24th of July. The danger of pro- 
voking France to desperation was very real. Besidos the army of the Loire, 
the French had still several corps under arms, under Marshal ttuehet and 
other generals. Free companies in the departments of the oust wore ener- 
getically harassing the enemy, and most of the strongholds were still intuet 
and maintained a threatening attitude. The dofonco of Iluningon lma 
become celebrated: General Barbanegro sustained a long siege in this little 
place with one hundred and thirty-five soldiers against twenty-five thousand 
Austrians. 

The French army at that time had been disbanded for fifteen day ft. The 
troops separated in a spirit of sad resignation, without attempting ft resistance 
winch would only have aggravated the misfortunes of their country. Thu# 
came to un end the most illustrious army the modern world has evor seen. 
The royal ordinance which had dissolved the array had fixed the basis upon 
which a new army was to be organised. 


THE “WHITE TERROR ” OE 1815 

In the meantime two-thirds of Franco was occupied by strangers and 
the part which was exempt from invasion was afilicted by onoihor scourge, 
by a violent reaction. The triumphal return, of the “ usurper,” the enforced 
submission to the restored empire, which had undergone feeble attempts at 
resistance, had aroused an ill-contained rage in tlio heart of the royalists of 
the south; it broke out at the news of Waterloo. At Marseilles, beginning 
with the 25th of June, furious bands had pillaged several houses and massa- 
cred the owners who were partisans of the emperor. Others had thrown 
themselves on the poor quarter where lived a certain number of mamelukes, 
bi ought back from Egypt by Napoleon. These unfortunates wore butch- 
ered together with their wives and children. 

brom Marseilles the murders and conflagrations spread to Avijmon Oar- 
pentras, Nimes, and Uzes. The 17tli of July at Nimes a small ninfron of 
, men, very much hated by the ultras because they had kept, up the tricol- 
oured flag until the 15th of July, capitulated before an urban and rural mob. 
scarcely had the soldiers surrendered their arms, when the “royal volun- 
teers shot them down at the end of the muzzle. Crowds of fanatics and 
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marauders overran, tho city during several days, plundering the houses of 
rich Protestants ; several were assassinated. 

Murder, devastation, and conflagration overflowed into the country; 
houses wore burned, the olive trees and grape-vines of the “wrong think- 
ers" wore cut clown. The royal authorities wore powerless or else in league 
with the movement. Hundreds of persons were arrested on all sides arbi- 
trarily by tho marauding bands. The military commander and the under 
prefect at Uzes disgraced themselves by delivering up eight of their prison- 
ers to llio chief of the assassius at Uzes, called Graffun, who had them shot 
without tlio form of a trial, after having massaored a certain number of the 
inhabitants in their homes. 

Tho reaction reunited all kinds of infamy; obscenity was joined to rapac- 
ity and forocily. On the 15th of August, the day of the foto of the Virgin, 
at Nimos the wives of tho brigands who ruled in the department of the 
Gard dragged in the streets the Protestant women thoy could get hold of, 
subjecting them to the most dishonourable insults. 

Tho “ White Terror ” of 1815 exceeded in ignominy the reaction in 
Thermidor of the year III. It was not, as in the latter, crime against crime, 
terror aftor terror. The Hundred Days had seen neither bloodshed nor 
proscriptions, and llio reactionary party of 1815 had nothing to avenge. 
Tho worst days of the Leaguo were recalled by the alliance of the ultra-aris- 
tocracy with the depraved, lazy, and sanguinary populace, which ferments 
under tho feet of the real people, and which statisticians speak of as “the 
dangerous classes.” 

Judiciary persecution was soon added to the massacres. The victims 
who had escaped tlio knife of tho assassin were now to be confronted with 
the judges of the reaction. Tlio king and tho ministers wore innocent of the 
riots and brigandage of the south, which they had not been able to prevent 
and which thoy had not the strength to chastise. They seem on the other 
hand to be responsible before history for the terrible succession of political 
trials which they ordained. There again, however, thoy endured rather 
than inspired to action ; not only the whole court, the whole royalist party, but 
even the foreign powers demanded imperiously that those who were called 
tlio “ conspirators of March 20th ” should be pursued to the utmost. An 
erroneous appreciation of the facts connected with tlio “ return from the 
island of Elba ” contributed much to incito the second restoration to those 
deeds of implacable vongoance which gave it such a sanguinary character. 
The foreigners, like the royalists, imagined that tho 20th of March had been 
tho result of an immense conspiracy embracing tlio whole army and most of 
the officials. That was the reason of the redoubling of envenomed hatred 
which the leaders of the coalition felt for tho French army. What had been 
puro impulse was taken to bo tho result of a plot, and it was not known that 
tho only conspiracy which took place before tho 20th of March had a wholly 
different aim than the re-establishment of tho emperor. The foreigners had. 
now but one idea, ami that was to do away with Napoleon and the French 
army and to inspire tho French military spirit with a terror, which ns they 
said would insure the repose of Europe. 

While tho prisons were filling up, while political trials were beginning 
on all sides, the constitutional government was being reorganised under bad 
auspices. The peerage was reconstituted by the nomination of ninety-four 
now peers and declared hereditary. The electoral colleges had been con- 
voked on August 14th. Tho ordinance of convocation established new 
rules provisionally. Tho colleges of the arrondissement were to present 
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candidates and the colleges of the department were to name the deputies, 
half from among the candidates, half from then- own free choosing. II s 
was putting the election in the hands of the aristocracy. Tho ago of eligi- 
bility was lowered to twenty-five years, that of the electorate to twenty- 
one, and the number of deputies increased from 253 to 402. AH that 
concerned electoral conditions was to he submitted to revision by the legis- 
lative power. The elections were carried out everywhere under the 
influence of authorities dominated by the ultras and in the south at the point 
of the dagger. Massacre had begun again at Nimcs on tho eve of tho elec- 
tions. lAvas found necessary to occupy four departments of the south with 
Austrian troops, at the moment when tho Protestants were organising to 
resist the butchery and when civil war was on the point of succeeding- 


assassination. 

The elections gave the majority to the ultras, lho royal government 
was placed between the fury of its partisans, whom it could not control, 
and the menacing demands of the allies who humiliated and oppressed it. 
Louis XVIII had hoped that after the overthrow of the “ usurper ” Europe 
would maintain the treaty of May 30th, 1814, which was already so hard for 
France. He was very much mistaken. Tire foreigners, making light of thou- 
declarations and their promises, dreamed only of a now dismemberment and 


of the ruin of France, 1 


The ministry was at that moment very near its fall. Fouchd was tho 
first to be attacked. The ultras of the provinces had novel' accepted him, 
and those of tho court, having no more need of him, abandoned him. Wel- 
lington’s protection sustained him for somo time ; but he soon felt tho im- 
possibility of maintaining himself before the chambers. Ho resigned and 
accepted the insignificant post of minister of France at tho court of the king 
of Saxony. 2 

The whole ministry soon followed him. Furious couiiter-i-ovolutioimry 
addresses came from a large number of electoral colleges and from general 
and municipal councils which heralded the storm which would burst at the 
opening of the chambers. The king gave way to tho current which was set- 
ting in against the ministry, without difficulty ; Talleyrand displeased him 
as much as Fouche, and, knowing him to be at varianco with tho emperor 
Alexander, he saw no reason for keeping him, Talleyrand, having offered 
his resignation and that of lus colleagues more or less sincerely, tho king 
took him at his word. This man, whose egoism had contributed to aggravate 
the ills of France, was to have nothing more to do with its affairs as long 
as the restoration lasted./ 


RICHELIEU THE NEW MINISTER 

Along with Talleyrand there retired from the ministry Louis, I’asqiiin, 
Jaitcourt, and Gouvion-Saiut-Oyr. The ministry required to ho entirely 
remodelled ; and the king, who had long foreseen the necessity of this 
step, and who was not sorry for an opportunity of breaking with h'is rovolu- 
tiouary mentors, immediately authorised Dccazes, who had insinuated him- 
selt into his entire confidence, to offer the place of president or the council, 
corresponding to the English premier, to the duke do Richelieu. 


[i We have already seen in the preceding chapter tho results of the treaties of 181G 1 

and eUTammder^ 8tft f «p b “¥ lo V>reade "’ »«wh6 basloncd to depart, 
» iAT1 t under a disguise which. lie only changed when ho ranched Um fmnfcinr -ffMirfnl of 

being seen m his native land, which he was fated never again to behoR -GmioT.«f 
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Armand, cluko do lticlioliou, grand-nephew by his sister of tlio cardinal 
of tlio same liamo, was grandson of tho marshal de Richelieu, so celebrated 
in tho reign of Louis XV as tho Aleibiadcs of France. When called to the 
ministry, in 1815, ho was forty-nine years of age. Consumed from his earli- 
est years, like so many other great men, by an ardent thirst for glory, he had 
joined tho Russian army in 1785, and shared in the dangers of the assault 
of Ismail under Suvaroff. When the French Revolution rent tho nobles 
and tho people of Franco asunder, he had hastened from the Crimea to join 
the army of tlio emigrant noblesse under the prince of Conde, and remained 
with it till tho corps was iinally dissolved in 1791. He had then returned 
to Russia. On tho accession of Alexander, Richelieu was selected to carry 
into execution the philanthropic views which lie had formed for the improve- 
ment of tho southern provinces of his vast dominions. 

Tho progress of tho province intrusted to Ids care was unparalleled, its pros- 
perity unbroken during his administration. To his sagacious foresight and 
prophetic wisdom Russia owes tho seaport of Odessa, the great export town 
of its southern provinces, which opened to their boundless agricultural plains 
the commoree of tho world. Tlio French invasion of 1812 recalled him from 
his pacific labours to tho defence of tho country, and he shared the intimacy 
and counsels of Alexander during the eventful years which succeeded, till 
the talcing of Paris in 1811. Alternately at Paris, at Vienna, or at Ghent, 
ho had represented his sovereign, and served as a link between the court of 
Russia and the newly established throne of Louis XVIII. 

His character qualified him in a peculiar nmnnor for this delicate task, 
and now for tho still more perilous duty to which ho was called — that of 
standing, like tho Jewish lawgiver, between the people and the plague. He 
was tho model of tho ancient French nobility, for he united in his person all 
their virtues, and lie was Ireo from their weaknesses. Pie was considered, 
alike in the army and in diplomatic circles at homo and abroad, as the most 
pure and oslimablo character that had arisen during the storms of the Revo- 
lution. Hie fortunate distance from Franco during so long a period at once 
preserved him from its dangers, and caused him to be exempt from its delu- 
sions. His talents were not of the first order, but his moral qualities were 
of tho purest kind. O' 

Treaty of 1815 

Tho first duty of the new minister was to negotiate the treaty with the 
enemy which was signed on November 20th, 1815. The conditions of 
the treaty, unfortunately agreed to beyond the necessity of the case, by the 
pliancy of Talleyrand, and tho impatience of the court for the throne at any 
price, were, however, modified within limits which a statesman might, with- 
out being satisfied, submit to. Richelieu, in despair at not being able to 
obtain more advantageous conditions, still considered them too unfavourable, 
and obstinately refused to sign them. Tho king, who saw the chambers, 
then about to open, disposed to call him to account for his sterile inter- 
vention for the pacification of the country, and who saw on the other 
side Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the powers of the Rhine crushing 
his people under tho devastations of 800,000 men, sent for the duke do 
Richelieu, one night, by Deca’/es, and, bedewing tlio hand of his prime min- 
ister with tears, implored him for the sacrifice which is dearest to a man of 
honour — that of his name. The duke de Richelieu went away, moved 
and vanquished by this conference with his unhappy master, and signed the 
treaty. 
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This treaty loft France in possession of its frontiers of iTQO, as we have 
seen, with the exception of some unimportant portions of territory enclosed 
within other states, and of Savoy, a conquest of the Revolution which had 
been respected by the treaty of 1814. It imposed an indemnity to Europe 
of 700,000,000 francs for the last war commenced by Napoleon, an armed 
occupation for five years of 150,000 men, the generalissimo of which was 
to be nominated by the allied powers, and the fortress to be delivered up to 
this garrison of security. This occupation might terminate jn three years, if 
Europe considered France sufficiently pacified to. offer it moral guarantees oi 
tranquillity. The prisoners of war were to be given up, and the liquidation 
of the 700,000,000 indemnity was to be effected day by day. Besides this war 
indemnity, France recognised the principle of the indemnities to ho assigned 
after its liquidation to each power for the ravages, the requisitions, or tho 
confiscations that each of these states had sustained, during the Inst wars, 
by tho occupation of the French armies, France was further burdened with 
the pay and the subsistence of the 160,000 men of the army of occupation, loft 
by the allied powers upon its territory. The national penalty incurred by 
France for Napoleon’s return from Elba was, in money, about 1,600,000,000 
francs ; in national strength, its fortresses ; in bloodshed in tho field, 60,000 
men; and in honour, the disbanding of its army, and a foreign garrison to koop 
a close watch over an empire in chains. This is what the last aspiration of 
Bonaparte to the throne and to glory cost his country. Eleven hundred and 
forty thousand foreign soldiers were at that moment trampling under foot 
the soil of France . a 


EXECUTION OF MARSHAL KEY AND OTHERS 

Among the distinguished victims of royalist fury wore Marshal Bruno, 
who was assassinated while on his way to Paris to sworn* allogianco, and 
Colonel Labedoyere, whose defection at Grenoble had admitted Napoleon to 
France from Elba, and who, refusing the opportunities profforod him for 
escape, was tried and condemned by judges who wept while they condemned 
him. His last words were, “ Fire, my friends,” to tho soldiers who shot him. 
The next victim of high distinction was Ney, who had also gone over to 
Napoleon after joining Louis XVIII. Immediately after tho capitulation of 
Paris he had made his escape with a false name and false passport, but re- 
turned and was arrested at the chateau of Bossonis, among tho mountains of 
Cantab Curiously enough, he was discovered by moans of a Turkish sabre 
of peculiar form and exquisite workmanship, a prosonl from Napoleon, which 
he had carelessly left on a table in the salon of tho olifiteau. General Mon- 
cey refused to preside at the military trial, and was imprisoned for throe 
months. Richelieu then accused Ney of treason before tho chamber of 
Peers, in spite of the capitulation of Paris which promised amnosty for all 
who took part in the Hundred Days. Ney himself declared : “Tho article 
was so entirely protective that I relied on it ; but for it, can anyone boliovo 
that I would not have died, sword in hand! ” The poors disclaimed tho 
capitulation concluded between foreign generals and a provisional govorn- 
ment to which the king was a stranger. As a last resort, Noy’s counsel 
pleaded that lie was no longer a Frenchman, his birthplace having boon 
detached from I ranee by a recent treaty, but Noy checked him oxoluim- 
mg *. » I am a Frenchman and will die a Frenchman. I am acousod in 
to 'posterity' ’> U ° f treaties ’ aucl 1 imitate Moreau. I appeal from Europe 
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He was nevertheless condemned to die. When his death- warrant was 
read with its long preamble and his many titles, as duke of Elchingen and 
prince of the Moskova, he broke forth : “ Come to the point t say simply 
Michel Ney soon a little dust.” Importunate appeals were made to the 
king, and even to the duke of Wellington, for a commutation of the capital 
penalty, but in vain. a 

He was not taken to the usual place for military executions (the plain of 
Grenelle) because a popular rising was feared. They took him from the 
Luxembourg, where he had been imprisoned, to the avenue de l’Observa- 
toiro. A platoon of veterans awaited him there, on the spot where his 
statue stands to-day. The marshal cried, “I protest before my country 
against the judgment which condemns me, I appeal to posterity and God. 
Vive la France ! ” Then, putting his hand on his breast, he called in as firm 
ll voice as though commanding a charge, “ Soldiers, straight to the heart. ” 

The commanding officer, awestruck, horrified, had not courage to give 
the word. A courtier, a colonel on the staff, took liis place. The marshal 
fell riddled with balls (December 7th, 1815), Ney’s appeal to posterity 
has been heard. France has never pardoned the murder of this hero./ 

The death of Ney was one of the greatest faults that the Bourbons oyer 
committed. TIis guilt was self-evident ; never did criminal more richly 
deserve the penalties of treason. Like Marlborough, ho had not only 
betrayed his sovereign, but he had done so when in high command, and 
when, like him, he had recently before been prodigal of protestations of 
fidelity to the cause lie undertook. His treachery had brought on his coun- 
try unheard-of calamities— defeat in battle, conquest by Europe, the 
dethronement and captivity of its sovereign, occupation of its capital ancl 
provinces by 1,1.00,000 armed men, contributions to an unparalleled amount 
from its suffering people. Double treachery had marked his career ; he had 
first abandoned in adversity his fellow-soldier, benefactor, and emperor, to 
take service with his enemy, and, having done so, lie next betrayed liis trust 
to that enemy, and converted the power given him into the means of de- 
stroyinghis sovereign. If ever a man deserved death, according to the laws 
of all civilised countries — if ever there was one to whom continued life 
would have been an opprobrium — it was Ney. But all that will not justify 
the breach of a capitulation. He was in Paris at the time it was concluded 

— ho remained in it on its faith — he fell directly under its word as well as 
its spirit. To say that it was a military convention, which could not tie np 
tlio hands of the king of France, who was no party to it, is a sophism alike 
contrary to the principles of law and the feelings of honour. If Louis 
XVIII was not a party to it, lie became such by entering Paris, and resum- 
ing liis throne, the very day after it was concluded, without firing a shot. 
The throne of the Bourbons would have been better inaugurated by a deed 

t of generosity which would have spoken to the heart of man through every 
succeeding age, than by the sacrifice of the greatest, though also the most 
guilty, hero of the empire.*/ 

Two other generals, Mouton-Duvexnet and Chartraud, who had aided 
Napoleon’s re-entry to Italy, were executed, and Lavalette, who in Alison’s*/ 
phrase “ was in civil administration what Marshal Ney had been in military 

— the groat criminal of the Hundred Days/’ and whose seizure of the post- 
office had been of greatest assistance to Napoleon, was also condemned, but 
escaped from prison m liia wife’s clothes and made his way out of the country 
with the aid of three Englishmen who underwent three months’ imprisonment 
for their chivalry.* 1 

II, W, — V0J„ XIII. 0 
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DEATH OE MtJltAT (1815 A.D.) 

It is fitting to speak here of the catastrophe which terminated the days 
of another of the most illustrious companions of Bonaparte s exploits. King 
Joachim Murat had taken refuge in France during the Hundred Days, an j 
after the failure of his expedition against Austria. Ho had not advn.ni.od 
nearer than Provence, when the battle of Waterloo condemned him to a life 
of exile. After having been twenty times on the point of being arrested, ho 
managed to embark for Corsica. The welcome lie roooived m that island 
raised his confidence to too high a, degree. He dared to ontoibam tho ldon 
of once more ascending the throne of Naples. He sot out on tins (million 
with two hundred ancl fifty men and six ships. On his way to Naples ho 
met with much disloyalty and received sinister warnings. His resolution 
wavered; he would have liked to disembark at Trieste and piano himself 
under the protection of Austria, who had offered him hospitality, hut con- 
trary winds and also perhaps treacherous advice prevented him from doing 
this. On October 8th, 1815, he landed at Pizzo, in Calabria, with forty 
followers. He was the first to leap ashore, was recognised by some peasants, 
and at first was received with interest. Ho asked for a guide to conduct 
him to Monteleone, and a soldier offered his services ; but tboso-callod guide 
was none other than the colonel of the armed police, who intended to deliver 
him up to the king. At a certain spot the colonel made a sign to a hand of 
peasants, who fell on Murat and his companions. Murat, after some resist- 
ance, sacrificed himself iu order to save his friends from the fury of the 
crowd. Soon a military commission condemned this marvellously intrepid 
captain to be shot, and he underwent the penalty in tlmt same country where 
he had so long exercised royal authority . a 


LA CHAMBTU3 1NTR0UVABLE (1815-1810 A.D.) 


The chambers, which had been convoked in August, mot at Paris, Octo- 
ber lGth, 1815. The chamber of deputies, which included an immense 
majority of royalists, decided on making no compact, and having no trans- 
actions with either Bouapartisls or Revolutionists. Laino was elected 
president. Louis XVIII, seeing it more royalist than ho had imagined, 
christened it by a name it retained — La Ghambre Introuvablc. 1 

It began by making exceptional or emergency laws. It forbade seditious 
cries; suspended, iu certain cases, individual liberty. It instituted, on the 
5th of December, courts of provosts, composed of a military provost assisted 
by five civil judges, who went wherever troubles aroso, to judge tho authors 
of them summarily. Liberal writers, in protesting against those so verities, 
are wrong in trying to make the chamber of 1815 responsible for the sail 
conditions which it had not caused. It had, moroovor, merits with which it 
should be credited, combining a fierce independence with pitiless honesty. 
It abolished divorce, which was struck out of the civil code. It opposed 
excess of centralisation and all that was contrary to true liberty. 


beori C emirolv**mvdiRM ,,l h t L| 0 M C r ! ^f )ei ' , Louls XV P' 0,1 ,olu '" h >6 Uw* Uu> elections lmd 
DeoJi entirely royalist, had at first appealed very well content thereat, and had lot fall a 

“tehritedi 11 Wo Uavo found n ehtimbre fatroMunlile." Ho very soon bad 
re ^ rcfc having found Lt, and the name has had a very diffoiont meaning In history 
effect louisXViriMiri U l^vh!l TIt '/ Tho play ott words is haul to transfer to Enffilsb. lit 

a complctelj^oyallat^ambBiMn Rovolutlonaiy EraMO,] 111 '^ UUl ‘ ,Ulabla ™ 
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Tlio chamber of 1815 did not limit itself to reclaiming' for the clergy neces- 
sary guarantees and influence. It showed an intemperance in religious zeal 
that alarmed many. Not content with taking the part, to a legitimate extent, 
of the men set aside by the Revolution, it appeared animated by a desire of 
assuring domination to one class to the prejudice of all others. It did not 
haggle, however, concerning the increased taxes that the cost of the war and 
tlio treaty had rendered inevitable, and it created a sinking fund that would 
some day render these taxes unnecessary. It recognised all public debts 
without regard to their origin, in spite of opposition from an obstinate 
faction. The session ended April 26th, 1816, the ministry feeling itself 
incompetent to act with ti chamber it could not control, In this chamber 
was a group of not inconsiderable men, strangers at first to one another, hut 
tending to unite in forming a constitutional party. The principal were 
Pasquior, Serre, Barante, Beugnot, Simeon, Saint-Aulaire, Royer-Collard, 
and Camille Jordan. Although reduced to lio low and adapt themselves to 
circumstances, reckoning on the passions of those among whom they were 
thrown, they sought nevertheless to establish the doctrines of parliamentary 
government conforming to the charter — efforts which gained them the title 
of doctrinaires J 


THE DIVISION OF P Alt TIES 

From this moment were formulated the two opposing doctrines which, 
will reappear m the time of Louis Philippe under the name of “constitu- 
tional monarchy ” and “ parliamentary government.” The u constitutional ” 
doctrine recognises in the king the right to choose his ministers according 
to his pleasure, oven against the will of the chamber, provided that they do 
not govern contrary to the constitution ; it leaves him master of the execu- 
tive power, the only real force, and by consequence master of the country ; 
the chambors have no other hold oyer him than the illusory right to bring tlio 
ministers to trial for violation of the constitution. The “parliamentary” 
doctrine declares the king obliged to take bis ministers from tbo majority ; 
it places tlio executive power under the domination of the parliament, who 
may compel its withdrawal by a vote of want of confidence ; it indirectly 
transfers the sovereignty to the chamber. In 1816 the ultra-royalists were sup- 
porting the doctrine of the rights of the parliament against the king, and the 
liberals were defending the king’s prerogatives against the royalists. 

On tlio electoral question the ultras demanded election by two stages, in 
the ciuilon and tlio department, and for the electors of the canton the lower- 
ing of the qualification to fifty francs; that is to say tlio extension of the 
suffrage to nearly two millions of electors; they demanded a numerous 
chamber and tlio complete renewal of the chamber at the encl of five years. 
The king and the liberal minority wished to preserve direct election by a 
very restricted electoral body (less than 100,000 electors), while exacting 
a qualification of three hundred francs in taxes; they demanded partial 
renewal and a reduction of the number of deputies. The electoral law 
proposed by the ultras was voted by the chamber and rejected by^ the 
chamber of peers (March-Apvil, 181G). The ultras also wished to diminish 
the power of tlio protects and to give tlio local administration to the land- 
owners. Tho liberals defended the centralisation oreated by the empire. 

Thus the roles seemed reversed; it was the party of the old regime 
which wisliod to weaken tho king to the profit of tho parliament, to enlarge 
the electoral body and to increase local self-government ; it was the liberal 
party which was supporting the king’s supremacy, the power of the prefects, 
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and the limitation of the suffrage. The fact was the 

political mechanism solely as an instrument for secuimg powei £01 Ihom- 
selves and were less anxious about the form of government than Uio direc- 
tion given to politics: the ultras wished to restore the power to the rural 
nobility, who, through the fifty-frauo electors, would have boon nuistcrs o± tho 
^ chamber, in order to re-etflablish ftu 

aristocratic regime; the liberals worn 
anxious to preserve the supremacy 
to the king, the prefects, and tho 
tliree-hundred-franc electors, be- 
causa they were known to be favour- 
able to the maintenance o£ the social 
order to which the Revolution had 
given birth. 

Louis XVIII, supported by the 
foreign governments, retained his 
ministers and resisted tho chamber; 
ho began by closing tho session 
(April, 1810) and, without again 
convoking it, dissolved it ill Sep- 
tember* For the future chamber tho 
ordinance of dissolution re-estab- 
lished tho number of 258 deputies 
as in 1814. The king, by a simple 
ordinance, changed tho composition 
of tho chamber; it was a aoup (VHaL y 
analogous to that of 1 880. To nmko 
sure of the chamber of poors ho 
created now peers, ex-generals and 
officials of the empire. During this 
struggle between the king and tho 
chamber, tho party of the tricolour 
flag, reduced to nino deputies, had 
taken no direct action. The plots 
to overturn the monarchy (Didier’s at Grenoble, tho “patriots”' at Paris) 
were merely isolated attempts unknown to the party or disavowed by il.« 

THE COUP U'ETAT OF SEPTEMBER Gill, 1810 

The king had Anally made lip his mind. Tho secret was well guarded. 
A royal ordinance published September 5th, 1816, surprised Urn ultras Jiko 
a thunderbolt. It declared that no no of tho articles of the charter under 
discussion should be revised and that tho chamber was dissolved. To tho 
cries of fury that rose from the aristocratic faubourg HuiuDCWnmin, 
responded an explosion of public joy that recalled tho Dili Thormidor ; 
people kissed each other in the streets. In the ensuing elections a majority 
of the upper middle class and of the officials replaced tho majority of (/rands 
seigneurs of the old regime and the provincial nobles who laid' dominated 
the chambre mtrouvalle. The attempt at restoring tho old regime lmd 
miscarried; what followed was a first attempt at a bourgeois monarchy 
b) an understanding between the bourgeoisie and tho logitimutistm/ 

^ Yua ob \ er X at l° n how early the Fie,lch n&Uon, after they laid 
attained the blessing, had shown themselves unfitted, either from character 
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or circumstances, for the enjoyment of constitutional government. After 
the overthrow of Napoleon, scarcely a year had passed which was not 
marked by some coup d'ttat, or violent infringement, by the sovereign, 
of the constitution. The restoration of the Bourbons in 1815 was imme- 
diately attended by the creation of sixty peers on the royalist side, and 
the expulsion of as many from the democratic ; this was followed, within 
four years, by the creation of as many on the liberal. The whole history 
of England prior to 1832 could only present one instance of a similar 
creation, and that was of twelve peers only, in 1713, to Garry through the 
infamous project of impeaching the duke of Marlborough. It was threatened 
to be repeated, indeed, during the heat of the reform contest ; but the wise 
advice of the duke of Wellington prevented such an irretrievable wound 
being inflicted on the constitution. The French chamber of deputies was 
first entirely remodelled, and 133 new members added to its numbers, by 
a simple royal ordinance in 1815 ; and again changed — the added members 
being taken away, and the suffrage established on a uniform and highly 
democratic basis — by another royal ordinance, issued, by the sole authority 
of the king, the following year. Changes, on alternately the one side or 
the other, greater than were accomplished in England by the whole legis- 
lature in two centuries, were carried into execution in France in the very 
outset of its constitutional career, by the sole authority of the king, in two 
years. 

What is still more remarkable, and at first sight seems almost unaccount- 
able, every one of those violent stretches of regal power was done in the inter- 
est, and to gratify the passions, of the majority at the moment. The royalist 
creation of peers in 1815, the democratic addition of sixty to their numbers 
in 1819, the addition of 133 members to the chamber of deputies in the first 
of these years, thoir withdrawal, and the change of the electoral law by the 
coup d'ttat of September 5th, 1816, were all done to conciliate the feelings, 
and in obedience to the fierce demand, of the majority. That these repeated 
infringements of the constitution in so short a time, and in obedience to 
whatever was the prevailing cry of the moment, would prove utterly fatal to 
the stability of the new institutions, and subversive of the growth of my- 
tliing like real freedom in the land, was indeed certain, and has been abun- 
dantly proved by the event. 

But the remarkable thing is that, such as they were, and fraught with 
these consequences, they were all loudly demanded by the majority; and 
the power of the crown was exerted only to pacify the demands Avliioh in 
truth it lmd not the moans of resisting . V 

The royal ordinance of September 5th dissolving the chcmbre introuv* 
Me also announced that another chamber, less numerous, composed of only 
250 deputies, would be immediately elected by the electoral corporations. A 
provisionary doctoral law, the work of Laine, who had replaced Vaublanc as 
minister of the interior, fixed the bounds of the departments, of which the 
numbers were diminished. Deputies wore required to be at least forty years 
of age, and their taxes must amount to 1,000 francs. The measure was a bold 
one. It caused great excitement among the ultras, and was the subject of 
violent recriminations, above all from Chateaubriand,*’* who had constituted 
liimsolf the mouthpiece of tlio Bourbons in his work 41 La Monarchic selon 
la Charted but who mingled with very exalted ideas concerning constitu- 
tional government equally absurd ones born of an ill-rogulated imagination. 
However, his exaggerations often missed tlieir aim. The royalist party 
remonstrated and submitted. 
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the hew chamber (I810-I8I8) 

The new chamber opened its session on the 4th of November, 1810. 
Many members of the preceding one were there, but the general foolmg was 
no longer the same. The doctrinaires, on whom Decazes robed, ictmnul 

stronger and better grouped. T . > , 1 

The first law to be made was an electoral one. Lame presented a 
oroiect which would abolish the two degrees of election ; establish direct 
election by all tax-payers paying three hundred francs taxes, and substitute 
for a general election renewal by one-fifth. The charter declared, without 
directly specifying anything, that all tax-payers paying three hundred francs 
might be electors The object of the law was to create an important doctoral 
body to the number of about 100,000 members possessing guarantee of 
fortune, conservative interest and intelligence generally, of what was nailed 
the middle class, in contradistinction to the aristocracy. By this partial 
renewal they hoped, by keeping the chamber au eourant with tho change's 
of public opinion, to avoid those brusque changes which might agitato tho 
country and transform legislative spirit too suddenly. 

After a discussion, the details of which furnish curious reading to-day, 
showing how very different ideas on this subject wore in thoso days, tho law 
was passed in both chambers, but by a very feeble majority (January 30th, 
1817). 

The financial scheme of Corvefcfo was voted. Opponents were quieted 
by the grant of 4,000,000 francs to the clergy as compensation for the forest 
land which it was wished to give as pledge for a loan. Tho budget, com- 
piled with great care and resting on a largo sinking fund, assured tho finan- 
cial future of the country. Credit, until that Limo paralysed, again revived. 
The dividends rose from fifty-four to sixty francs, and a loan, tho most con- 
siderable ever raised, was obtained to hasten tho liberation of sLuio lands. 
The foreign houses of Baring and Hope undertook it, at tho rufco of fifly-livo 
francs. No banks in France were at that time sufficiently powerful to do 
this alone. 


Order and calm seemed to be re-established. But tho inclemency of tho 
weather and a very bad harvest caused profound misery. There were dis- 
turbances in several market towns, but no serious trouble occurred except at 
Lyons, where three assassinations took place on the same day, June 8th, and 
these, coinciding with risings in several neighbouring villages, wore taken 
as a signal for revolt- The authorities, however, who were quite ready, had 
foreseen the disorders and took vigorous measures. The national guard 
was disarmed. The court of provosts pronounced many comlenumtionn. 
The elections of 1817 brought to tho chamber a group of liberals, such an 
Laflitte, Voyer d’Avgenson, Dupont de l’Eure, and Casimir Eerier. They 
were dubbed “the independents.” The important question of this session 
was the re-organisation of the army. Marshal Gouvion-Siiint-Cyr, having 
replaced the duke de Feltre as minister of war (because the hitter was lack- 
mg in initiative) made an excellent law which becamo the base of the French 
military system. This law consisted of three parts : (1) forced recruit- 
ment ; (2) a reserve mado up of former sub-officers ; (3) fixed rules for 
promotion. (Vouvion-Saint-Cyr defended liis law with vigour and obtained 
a complete success. The chambers joined with him in tiro homage ho ren- 
dered the French troops — homage which the marshals supported with their 
authority and Chateaubriand with his eloquence. It was really a reconcilia - 
tion ol the Restoration and the army. It was also a decisive stop towards 
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removing foreign troops which were no longer necessary to defend Franco 
against herself. 

The chambers approved, moreover, the figure at which foreign credit had 
been regulated by diplomacy. Richelieu had long had a fixed idea — that of 
obtaining the evacuation before the five years which had been stipulated for 
in the treaty of 1815. Thanks to his activity, the sovereigns, united in con- 
ference at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), signed, on the 9lh of October, a dec- 
laration announcing the departure of their troops for the 30th of November. 
A loan of 111,000,000 francs, issued at sixty-seven per cent, and raised by 
public subscription, allowed the indemnities to be paid. 

Richelieu now considered his task ended, and thought only of retiring. 
When the elections of November, 1818, returned La Fayette, Manuel, and 
other liberals of the Hundred Days, he was alarmed at the results of the elec- 
toral law, and resolved to change it. But after vain efforts to find colleagues 
and draw up a common programme, he retired on the 2nd of December. He 
was succeeded by Decazes who composed a ministry of constitutionalists. A 
remarkable journalistic war ensued . t 

THE MINIBTBY OF DECAZES 

Decazes, so hostile to the ultras, was not a liberal. He was the man of 
that system of balance ( bascule ) or the u see-saw,” ns it has been called, which 
consists in keeping the balance between parties and in giving the government 
the greatest possible authority but using it with caution./ 

Decazes saw himself more involved with the liberals than he wished to be, 
and these became exacting. The royalists, even such moderates as Laine and 
Roy, gave him little sympathy. Tliej' were alarmed at seeing successive elec- 
tions introduce into parliament men who, while professing attachment to the 
Bourbons, put certain absolute principles above fidelity to their king. 

The chamber of peers pronounced in favour of the re-establishment of the 
electoral law of two degrees. Decazes, still using his ministerial prerogative, 
on the Gth of March formed a batch of sixty-one new peers, of whom half were 
chosen from among the poors unseated in 1816, or from the marshals, gener- 
als, and ministers of the empire. Thus lie re-opened the doors of government 
to the most noted men who lmd been excluded, and so tried to bring about a 
reconciliation between the parties. The ministry passed several laws that 
were liberal enough, among others three laws regarding the press, which are 
still the basis of actual French laws, although experience has since shed light 
on many points. The Restoration arrived at the happy result of doing away 
with exceptional laws — a result which no government had before obtained. 
While giving proof of liberalism tho ministry, nevertheless, on certain points 
made a firm stand against revolutionary exactions, stoutly rejecting an organ- 
ised petition for the recall of regicides and exiles. 

Thus in spite of apparent agitations — * tlic necessary consequence of a freo 
government — in spite of frequent struggles between the tribune and the press, 
in spite of a certain re-awakening of parties and a spirit of fermentation 
reigning in the schools, Franco had a renascence to prosperity. One could 
look forward with more confidence to the futuro. The budget was sound. 
With the abandonment of exceptional laws revolutionary traces began to 
disappear. The now laws seemed to echo public wishes ; minds gradually 
became habituated to a free government. The certitude of order, the free- 
ing of lands, the re-opening of foreign markets, all tended to prosperity. 
Work abounded. Agriculture and industry took a new flight, putting to 
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full use scientific discoveries and particularly that of steam. Xlio uiovo- 
menfc which was taking place was analogous to that of the first days of fclio 
consulate. Decazes reinstated on a wider basis councils to discuss agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce generally. He opened an imlustual 
exhibition, and at the same time an exhibition of painting. Strangers 
flocked to Paris, especially the English. . . .. 

The elections of 1819 were, like the preceding ones, favourable to tho 
liberals. The return of the regicide abM Gregoire for Grenoble by a ma- 
noeuvre hostile to the ministry caused a scandal. The deputies, however, 
took advantage of the irregularity of the election to refuse admission to tho 
candidate. 


ASSASSINATION' OF THE DUICE DE BERRI AND ITS RESULTS (1820 A.D.) 


Matters stood thus, when, on the 13th of February, 1820, tlm duke do 
Berri [the second in succession to the crown] was assassinated by a fanatic 
named Louvel as lie was coming from the opera. This frightful crime stupe- 
fied people generally, and produced an outburst of royalist fury.* 

In the nudst of the general confusion, those ovon who must have boon 
the most deeply affected by it, sought to find tho triumph of their party in 
this outrage. From early the following morning, Dooazos, tho principal 
author of the unpopular decree of September 5th, was spoken of in most 
severe terms. He was blamed, as minister of the intorior, and therefore 
responsible for the safety of the state, for not having kept watch ovor the 
dangers which surrounded the prince. One of the daily newspapers, In'. 
Drapeau liana, hurled the most abominable accusations against the minister. 
The assassination of the prince was represented as tho rosult of a vast con- 
spiracy covering tlxe whole of Europe, which was in favour of a policy bene- 
ficial to the enemies of royalty. They pretended that his royal highness, 
the duke de Berri, had falLon a victim to the aversion he had always shown 
to ft policy which insured neither the honour nor tho safoly of his family. 
On the benches of the Left, the sorrow was groat ; n presentiment of the 
fatal consequence to liberty was added to the horror of tho orinio. 

M. Clausel de Coussergues ascended the tribuno and in a loud voice 
uttered these words ; “Gentlemen, thoro is no law referring to tho mode of 
accusing ministers, but the nature of such an act warrants its taking place 
in a public meeting and before the representatives of Franco ; 1 propose 
therefore before the chamber, the impeachment of M. Deouzos, minister of 
the interior, as accomplice in the assassination of his royal highness, the 
duke do Berri, and I claim permission to explain my proposition. ” A cry 
of indignation broke out from every part of tho house. Do Labourdonmiio 
ascended the tribune and in his turn said that he could only see the instru- 
ment of an infamous party in tho obscure assassin, who without personal 
hatred, without ambition, had struck down the descendant of Icings — him 
whose duty it was to continue the race; this deed being committed with 
fcbe intention, openly admitted, of preventing its perpetuation. Ho asked 
for strong measures to destroy in its infancy such execrable fanaticism, and 
once more to stifle the revolutionary spirit which an iron hand had sup- 
pressed. tor so long ; the unscrupulous writers whose unpunished doctrines 
nia provoked the most odious crimes should bo especially severely dealt 


rn the meanwhile the chiefs of tho liberal party onme to hoar of tho 
sombre agitation which reigned at court. They felt torn between the lior- 
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ror of the exceptional laws and the fear of seeing the fall of a minister, 
victim of his devotion to the charter. The duke de Richelieu obstinately 
refused the court’s appeal to re-enter the ministry. He was more hurt than 
anyone at the charges made against a young minister of whose goodness of 
heart ho was thoroughly convinced. 

This heart-breaking state of affairs seemed likely to prolong itself. 
Decazes insisted upon retiring ; tho king conferred a dukedom upon him, 
and made him ambassador to London, The duke de Richelieu’s resistance 
was overcome ; t ancl lie was again nominated president of the council, but 
would not accept any particular department.^ 

From this moment the liberal party loses the direction of affairs. Power 
is going to pass into the hands of royalists, and France, attacked almost con- 
tinuously by a series of anti-national measures, destroying its liberty, will 
not emerge from the retrograde path into which a rash hand lias thrust her 
except in overturning the throne upon the torn charter. 

EVENTS IN EUROPE 

The largest parL of Europe was at that time in a state of violent effer- 
vescence and the celebrated prediction, “The French Revolution will make 
the round of the world,” was being fulfilled.! 

A revolution at the same time burst out in Spain. Ferdinand, the basest 
of poltroons and cruelest of tyrants, had refused the reforms lie had sworn to 
introduce. The constitution of 1812 (an imitation of the French constitu- 
tion of 1791) was proclaimed. The example was followed by Naples, which 
had a similar king to complain of. The states of the church threw off the 
hated yoke of tho cross-keys and the threc-crowned hat, and Benevento and 
Pontecorvo declared themselves republics. Piedmont was not left behind 
in its fight for freedom (1820). A cry was heard even at the extreme east 
of Europe for a new life and a resuscitation of ancient glories. It came 
from Greece, which fox centuries had been trampled down by the brutal and 
utterly irreclaimable Turks ; and, in fact, an outcry for change and improve- 
ment arose from all the nations which had aided or oven wished the fall of 
Napoleon. The countrymen of Miltiades were favourably regarded, or at 
least not forcibly repressed, by the classical potentates — -who, besides, were 
not displeased at the commencement of the dismemberment of Turkey; but 
the Neapolitans, Romans, and Piedmontese had no dead and innocuous 
Demosthenes to plead their cause, and the armies of Austria were employed 
in extinguishing the hopes of freedom from Turin to Naples.^ 

In Franco individual liberty was suspended, the censorship re-established, 
and tho “ double vole ” instituted in order to make political influence pass 
into tho hands of the large land-owners who voted twice, with the depart- 
ment and tho arrondissoment. The birth of the duke do Bordeaux, posthu- 
mous son of the duke do Berri (Sept. 29th, 1820), and the death of Napoleon 
(May 6th, 1821), augmented the hopes of the ultra-royalists, which brought 
Villele and Corbiere into the ministry.* 

TUE CONGREGATION AND THE JESUITS 

At the same time an occult power was taking hold of the court, of the 
chambers, and of all branches of public administration. 

For ten years men of sincere piety like Montmorency and the. abbo 
Logris-Duval bad formed an influential society in France, whose primary 
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object had been to perform good works and acts presoriboct by a fervent 
23on. The Restoration opened the political field for their society, winch, 
imbued with the ultramontane and other royalist principles under the put- 
ronace of Politmac and Riviere, became the most redoubtable obstacle to Uio 
ministries of Decazes and Richelieu. Generally designated by tho name of 
“Coneregatioii,” it allied itself with the Jesuits. The latter, not being 
allowed to live in France in the capacity of members of their ordor, again 
established their power in the state under tho name of “bathers of the 


From the moment when they began to direct tho Congregation, in trig uo 
exercised a sovereign influence over it and a crowd of ambitions mon mado 
their way into it. Montrouge, whither tho Jesuits had transform! tho place 
of residence for their novices, became the centre for all tho schemes ol the 
court and church against the charter and French institutions. The Jesuits 
had powerful supporters even in the royal family; and Louis XVL II, con- 
stantly assailed by petitions in tlieir favour, consented to tolorato them, 
although without recognising their existence as legal, Tho Jesuits founded 
schools called petits eeminfeires, in which children of tho most distinguished 
families of the realm were placed; they dominated tho court, tho church, tho 
majority in the chamber. Missionaries, affiliated with the Congregation and 
imbued with its doctrines, traversed the kingdom. Almost everywhere they 
were the occasion or the involuntary enuso of strange disorders. 

The French unfortunately blamed religion for the scandals of thoso who 
outraged while they invoiced her ; they were seized with indignation against 
her oji account of the shameful yoke which had roused their anger, and it 
was necessary to have recourse to force to protect tho missionaries against 
the infuriated populace. At Paris, at Brest, at Rollon, in all tho great 
towns, they preached under the protection of swords and bayonets, and moil 
beheld the spectacle of prieslg calling down the chastisements of human 
justice on those whom they had been unable to convince by the authority of 
their words.! 


THE CARBONARI 


ferenfc 


Parallel to the Congregation grew another secret society absolutely dif- 
snt. This was that of the Carbonari, 1 or “Charboimoi'ic, which, stamped 
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the west under the title of “Knights of Liberty." La Fayette thought that 
if an insurrection succeeded, a constituent assembly would choose between a 
republic and a constitutional monarchy. It was scarcely practicable to think 
of a revolution while tho country was so unsettled. 

The Carbonari made preparations for a double military and. popular 
rising in Alsace and the west. Tho second of those plots, which wtw to 
break out at Saumnr, was discovered by accident and many pupils in tbo 
military college of this town were arrested, The Carbonari hoped for huMor 
success in Alsace. La Ilayetfce went secretly to direct tho movoinonl person- 
ally. Tho Belfort garrison was to rise on the night of tiio 1st of January, 

nTcJiln^ ^“5 „ C l! vb r n ; m0 ™ s \’i ltoltlWl 1 1 chai coal -makers, * 1 awl tlio name rose from tho 
P™ ra ! e „ n , ce °. £ diaieoat-making ui tho mowntahimia regions of Italy whom the iimlomilonls 
Kj*. a,iyf,» 1 Sf 1 • 8sorct societies, using terms from tho charcoal tiailu us \v.>U as 
Aoia Cluhtian rlcaal for their passwords, As Lamartine a said: " Caybcmarlsin tho ml trio of 

h, 1 ’ 0 * 1 !f ( 08t n o£ t '*° Middle Ages, like freemasonry, of which it wns by t tin in Llio 

ally ami the enemy, waa a sort of Italian Jacobinism, "I y 
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1822. There, again, a misunderstanding divulged the plot to the military 
authorities some hours earlier. The officers and non-commissionecl officers 
who were compromised escaped, and La Fayette, who was not far off, was 
warned in time. 

The oppressive laws voted by the Right wero the cause of fresh plots 
among the Carbonari. The movement which had failed at Saumur was tried 
again. A retired general, Berlon, raised the tricolour flag at Tliouars and 
marched to Saumur at the head of a little body of insurgents. The inhabitants 
of the places through which he passed showed indecision. ITe reckoned on 
the national guard at Saumur and on the pupils of the military school, but 
these, when they saw so small a force, did not stir. Berton’s companions 
dispersed; ho himself hid in the country, hoping for better success another 
time (February 21th). For the third time the Saumur plot was set going, 
but this time its execution did not even arrive at a beginning. General Ber- 
ton, betrayed by a non-commissioned officer who had really only joined the 
Carbonari to betray them, was arrested in the country with two of his friends 
(June 17 th). 

A retired officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Caron, tried to revive the movement 
in Alsace. There the authorities carried out their former action on a larger 
scale. They introduced CatmeTs method at Lyons, Caron was allowed 
perfect freedom of action. On the 2nd of July a squadron of mounted 
lancers came from Colmar and put themselves under Caron’s orders; a 
second squadron soon rejoined the first. They made for Miilhausen, crying 
“ Vive Napoleon II! A has les Bourbom /” Suddenly, towards dusk, when 
at some distance from Miilhausen, officers in disguise who led the pretended 
insurrection, gave the signal: Caron was seized, and, the next day, taken 
back to Colmar gagged, to cries of “ Vive le roil ” 

Berton and his accomplices were brought before the court at Poitiers. 
The procurour-goneral, Mangin, in the writ of accusation, denounced La 
Fayette and the principal leaders of the Left, including many who were 
quite strangers to Carbonavism, as General Foy, Benjamin Constant, and 
Laffitto the banker. These latter wero indignant and demanded an investi- 
gation, La Fayette himself showed no indignation but only proud con- 
tempt, though lie supported the demand for an investigation. This was not 
granted. 

The procureur-geneml answered tho demand of the deputies with insult, 
and in the trial of the case at Poitiers shamefully outraged tho accused. 
Tho prosecution employed the language of 1815, The Poitiers jury, com- 
posed wholly of ultras and emigres, condemned Berton and the greater 
numbor of those accused with him. Berton and two others were executed. 
A fourth committed suicide (October 5th). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Caron had been executed a few days before at Col- 
mar. The details of his case had raised a storm of reprobation; the army 
was dishonoured ; whole squadrons liad been made to play the part of gov- 
ernment spies in the midst of the people of Alsace. 

Another affair which had cxcifcod exceptional interest had ended the 
month before. This was tho case of the 44 four sergeants of Rochelle” — 
Bories, Goubin, Pommier, and Raoul. These four young men, enrolled 
amongst the Carbonari, had been arrested for a plot in which they had 
joined with certain men not in tho army, and brought before the tribunal 
in Paris. Their age, their bearing, and generous sentiments had touched 
public opinion. There had been no beginning of carrying the plot into^effect 
on their part, but they were, all the same, condemned to death. u Trance 
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will judge usl” aaid Bories, the one of them most remarkable by lua inlolli- 

ge,, La Fayette^udhis friends did their utmost, but in vain, to insuro tho 
escape of these four condemned men. They wore executed the 21st o Sep- 
tember A great display of military force rendered use ess every allompt 
temper, g n t v u' ov : fr> them. Tliev died crying, u Vive la 



ries tor tne ciuko uc umuo *“ w — , , . •. * 

effect The memory of the four Rochelle sergeants has remained popular 

from among all those of tho political victims of this time, hvwy year, on 
le jour des marts [All Souls’ Day], the Parisians cover with flowers and 
wreaths the tomb erected to them in the cemetery of Montparnasse after 
the revolution of 1830. 

Many other malcontents had been put to death and numbers of others 
had suffered severe penalties. This was the end of the bloody executions of 
the Restoration. Carbonarism was discouraged and in fact dissolved, ilm 
struggle against the Restoration took other forms,/ 

THE MINISTRY OF VILLELE AND THE SPANISH ORUSA.DE (182 1-1 82 3 A,l>.) 

At the opening of the session of 1821 tlio Congregation redoubled Hh 
efforts against Richelieu’s ministry. The liberals felt obliged to unite with 
the ultra-royalists to overturn the cabinet, in the dangerous hope that tho 
majority, if it came to the head of affairs, would perish as in 1815 through 
its own excesses. The address in the chambor, composed by that majority, 
was hostile and insulting to the monarch. Richelieu having demanded new 
restrictions of the press, the royalists, whose most iin mod into interost wus to 
vanquish him, pretended a great horror oC tho cansnrship, an ardent mi l 
for the liberty he was attacking. The position of the ministry was no 
longer tenable, and it retired on December 15th, 1821, after twouly-lhroo 
months of existence. 

Madame du Cayla, a woman whoso patronage favoured tho associate of the 
Congregation, and who kept Louis XVIII undor the charms of her fascination 
up to the end of his days, was not a stranger to the foundation of tho now 
cabinet, the most influential members of which wore Poyronnot, keeper of 
the seals; Villele, minister of finance; Oorbiero, min is lor of tho interior. The 
viscount Mathieu de Montmorency luid received tlio portfolio of foreign 
affairs, and the duke de Bellune [formerly tlio Napoleonic marshal Victor], 
that of war. Villele already exorcised a great influoneo in tho council and 
soon became its chief. His fortune had been rapid; endowed with a 
great talent for intrigue and with a remarkable capacity for affairs, ho had 
neither the lofty views of a statesman nor force of character sufficient to 
escape the influence of a faction whose fatal blindness ho deplored, in a 
word, he thought lie could fight against the sympathies and tho political and 
moral demands of a great people, by means of ruse and corruption, The Con- 
gregation understood that it could dominate in spifco of him, while the nomi- 
nation of the pious viscount de Montmorency assured its triumph. Hh 
allies immediately took possession of Lho offices and sotoed the prominent 
posts of every ministry, 

lU’om that moment the chamber of deputies and the government marched 
hand in hand towards a counter-revolution. The Jesuits first attacked their 
most serums enemy, the university, by causing the courses given by Coumn 
and Guizot to be suppressed (1822). To intimidate the press a law was 
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made which made it possible to bring suit not for one particular offence, but 
for the general tendency of opinion of a journal. Royer* Collard, who was 
not a revoller, described the situation in a word: “The government is in a 
sense the inverso of society.”; 

The victors of 1814 and 1815, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, had formed 
the “ Holy Alliance ” for the purpose of smothering, to their common advan- 
tage, the ideas of liberty which the Revolution hnd thrown into the world, 
and which were form en ting everywhere. They were violentiy suppressed in 
Gormany, Naples, and Piedmont, and the French government, which had just 
prevented their return by laws and punishments, received from the congress 
of Vorona (1822) a strange task. I 

To try the firmness of Louis XVIII in support of the monarchic cause, 
the sovereigns assembled at Verona committed to France the task of putting 
down the Spanish liborals who still maintained their constitution of 1812, 
and reinstating Ferdinand on his absolute throne. 1 

A hundred thousand men crossed the Pyrenees (1823) under the command 
of the dulco d’Angoulemo, 2 ancl wore joined by the remains of a Catholic army 
called the "army of the faith,” which the priests and other absolutists had 
raised in dofenco of the irresponsible crown. 

Those allies brought more dishonour and dislike on the invading forces, 
by their cruelty and insubordination, than were compensated for by their 
numbers or moral weight in tlio country. The cortcs carried Ferdinand in 
honourable durance with them to Seville, 

Angoulemo entered Madrid, and, after heroic resistance on the part of 
Mina, Quiroga, and Ballasteros, succeeded in the object of liis mission [as 
has boon already described at length in the history of Spain). The consti- 
tutional regency was dissolved, and a loose given to the feuds and pas- 
sions of the triumphant army of tlio faith. Rut Angouleme was a French 
gentleman, and not a Spanish butcher. Ho bridled the lawlessness of both 
mob and army, and placed the late rebels, and all who wore suspected of dis- 
affection, under the protection of French tribunals and impartial law. 
Impartiality in tlio eyes of the Spanish enthusiasts was worse than hostility} 
and a royalist insurrection was with difficulty prevented against the protec- 
tors of royalty, siuco they would not condescend to be also the oppressors of 
tho people. 

At length tlio struggle came to an end. The king was liberated, free- 
dom withdrawn, and a frantic mob received their monarch when lie returned 
to his capital with cries of “ Long live the absolute king I Death to the 
liborals I Perish the nation I” By an unfortunate coincidence, though per- 
haps designed by His admirers, the duke d’Angoulemo made His entry into 
Paris on tlio anniversary of the battle of Austerlitz- (December 2nd, 1823). 
Tho arch of triumph, which forms so splendid a termination to the view 
from tho Tuilerios, had been left uncompleted on the downfall of Napoleon ; 
hut wooden scaffoldings were raised on tlio unfinished walls, painted carpets 
woro suspended from the top, and tho arch itself garlanded with laurels. 
The ridicule, however, was not of tho duke’s seeking, and even Beranger 
spared him For iho sake ol his moderation and love of justice. 

[ 1 Such a policy was repugnant to tlio liberal party in Franco, and throughout Europe ; but 
military glory lias over rallied tlio Ifionoh people round tliolr rulers whether royal or republican. 
For a time tho monarchy was strength ened by this success j but the pretensions of tho royalists 
wove dangerously one oil raged. Franco had accepted the repressive polloy of the Holy Alliance ; 
Will lior rulers were to becomo yet more defiant of tlio principles of tho Revolution. — Eiiskine 
MAV. ii] 

[* Tho duke d’AngoulOmo was tho son of tho liolr to tho throne, the count d'Artois,] 
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The monarchy appeared strengthened for awhile by the Spanish crusade,! 
and thVSste* Allele, thoogfi ho might venture on the uikoduoUon ot 

various measures.^ 

THE MINISTRY 01? VILMiLK 

Villele carried out the traditional administration of his predecessors. 
As to politics, he wanted to steer clear of emergency laws and expedients. 
He proposed a press law-no longer preventive, but repressive, and move 
severe than that of 1819 -transferring from the jury to the magistracy the 
judgment of the greater number of law-suits and multiplying penalties of 

suspension and suppression of the newspapers. 

Count Mole, who had acquired in his high oiiices a profound knowledge 
of the administration, of government and men generally, said to the peers : 
« Those institutions which would have prevented tho Revolution ot 1789 are 
now the only methods of ending it.” Without a press and publicity all sorts 
of abuses would be possible. Other peers supported thoso ideas. Thu 
chamber, in voting for the project, introduced important nmomlmonlH. 
Although the government could thenceforth count on success, Villele con- 
tinued to exercise power without too much demonstration. He had a great 
end in view, a vast financial operation, destined to end tho dehalo on tho 
national lands. He flattered himself that lie would thus forovor destroy oho 
of the most irritating causes of the struggles and recriminations of opposite 
parties, and proudly believed himself destined to put an ond to revolution. 
But lie was not yet sure of support from the ohambor of deputies, mutilated 
by the resignation of the Left, and influential members of the Right kept a 
most independent attitude. He obtained a decree of dissolution from tho 
king on December 24th, and made every possible effort to get deputies 
favourable to himself elected m the following January. 

Assured henceforth of a loyal majority, Villelo resolved to keop il, and 
govern for several years without fresh elections. With this object ho formu- 
lated a law which made tlio government septennial — the only wav, ho urged, 
to give it a spirit of continuity and cut short tho uncertainly of majorities 
which annual elections constantly raised. lie mot with much opposition, 
some urging very reasonably tho inconvenience of general elections which 
disturbed the whole country and threatened it with clnuigos otherwise per- 
fect. Royer-Collard, however, wont a little too far when ho declared that 
representative government ought to be an organised mobility. Opinions 
were very diverse, but as tho deputies were ns interested as the minister in 
passing the bill it was passed. 

Yillele then advanced a project for tho conversion of five por cent, stock to 
throe per cent., offering fund-holders a diminution of income with an aug- 
mentation of capital. Government bonds were at par, a proof of public 
prosperity and definitively established confidence ; tins was a necessary con- 
dition of the measure. His idea was to obtain a thousand million francs, 
which lie intended to employ in indemnities to emigres whose estates had 
been confiscated during the Revolution. The financial side of tlio project 
was skilfully planned ; but competent financiers opposod it, and orators on 
the Left, judging from another point of view, reproached him with destroy- 
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ing under pretext of consolidating the work of the Revolution, and of making 
a retrograde act. Villele adjourned his project, but did not renounce it. ° 
The ministry lacked necessary homogeneity. The decided character of 
Corbiere was cause of dispute. Chateaubriand, who affected independence, 
and rendered liiinself insupportable to everyone and particularly to the court 
by his dosire to outshine and his immense self-esteem, was dismissed Juno 
6 th. To please the olergy, Villele created a Ministry of Public Worship 
and Instruction, and gave the post to a prelato. 

After the close of the session on August 4th, he re-established the censor- 
ship. Ho was obliged to buy ovor papers to defend his policy, and he over- 
whelmed thoso who attacked him with law-suits. Neither the ordinary law 
court nor the superior courts had condemned as frequently or as severely as 
ho desirod.i 


ALISON ON TUB LAST DAYS OF LOUIS XVIII 

During this year Louis XVIII lived, but did not reign. His mission 
was accomplished ; his work was done. The reception of the duke 
<!’ Align ulomo and his triumphant host at the Tuilerios was the last real act of 
his eventful career ; thenceforward the royal functions, nominally his own, 
woro in reality performed by others. It must be confessed he could not have 
terminated his reign with a brighter ray of glory, The magnitude of the 
sorvieos ho rondered to Franco can only bo appreciated by recollecting in 
wlmt state ho found, and in what ho loft it. lie found it divided, he left 
it unitod ; lie found it overrun by conquerors, he loft it returning from con- 
quost 5 ho found it in slavery, lie loft it in freedom ; ho found it bankrupt, 
ho loft it in uflluonco ; ho found it drained of its heart’s blood, he left it 
tooming with life ; ho found it ovorsproad with mourning, he left it radiant 
with happiness. An old man had vanquished the Revolution 5 he had done 
that which ltobospiorre and Napoleon had loft undone. 

He had ruled Franco, and showed that it could bo ruled without either 
foreign conquost or domestic blood. Foroign bayonets had placed him on 
the throne, but his own wisdom maintained him 011 it. Other sovereigns of 
Franco may have left more durnblo records of their reign, for they have written 
them in blood, and engravon tliom in characters of fire upon the minds of 
inon ; but none have left so really glorious a monument of their rule, for 
it was written in tho hearts, and might bo road in the eyes, of his subjects. 

This arduous anil memorable reign, however, so beset with difficulties, so 
crossed by obstacles, so opposed by faction, was now drawing to a dose. 
His constitution, long oppressed by a complication of disorders, the result in 
part of tlio constitutional disorders of his family, was now worn out. Uuable 
to carry on tho affairs of state, sinking under the load of government, lie 
silontly relinquished tho direction to Do Villele and the count d’ Artois, who 
really conducted tho administration of affairs. Madame du Cayla was the 
organ by whose influence thoy directed tho royal mind. [Louis said to one 
of his ministers, “My brother is impatient to squander my realm. I hope 
he will remember that if lie does not change, the soil will tremble beneath 
him.” On his death-bed ho warned his brother against the royalists, painted 
for him in words fooblo and broken tho difficulties of Ms reign, the means of 
escaping the reefs that a too great exaltation of royalist opinion could pro- 
duce, and added, “ Do as I have done and you will arrive at the same peace- 
ful and tranquil end. ” — Oapbbioue.) 

Though abundantly sensible of the necessity of the support of religion to 
the maintenance of liis throne, and at once careful and respectful in its out- 
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ward observances, Louis was far from being a bigot, and in no way the slave 
of the Jesuits, who in his declining days had go possession of Ins palace. 
In secret, his opinions on religious subjects, though far from sceptical, woio 
still farther from devout : he bad never surmounted the mfluoneo of tho 
philosophers who, when he began life, ruled general opinion m lam. lie 
listened to the suggestions of the priests, when they were presented to him 
from the charming lips of Madame du Cayla ; but ho never permitted 

themselves any nearer approach to his person. . . 

At length the last hour approached. 1 lie extremities ot the king booumo 
cold, and symptoms of mortification began to appoar ; but his mind con- 
tinued as distinct, his courage as great as ever. Ho was careiul to conceal 
his most dangerous symptoms from his attendants. “A king of Prance, 
said he, “ may die, but lie is never ill ; ” and around his death-bod he re- 
ceived the foreign diplomatists and officers of the national guard, with whom 
he cheerfully conversed upon the affairs of the day. “Lovo each oilier,” 
said the dying monarch to his family, “ and conaolo yourselves by that 
affection for the disasters of our house. Providence has replaced us upon 
the throne ; and I have succeeded in maintaining you on it by concessions 
which, without weakening the real strenglh of tho crown, have secured for 
it the support of the people. The Charter is your best inheritance ; pre- 
serve it entire, my brothers, for me, for our subjects, for yourselves ; ” then 
stretching out his hand to the duke de Bordeaux, who was brought to his 
bedside, he added, “and also for this dear child, to whom you should trans- 
mit the tin-one after my children are gone. May you bo moro wise than 
your parents.” 

LouiB XVIII, who thus paid the debt of nature, aflor having sat for ton 
years on the tin-one of France, during the most difficult and stormy period in 
its whole annals, was undoubtedly a very remarkable man. Alone of all 
the sovereigns who have ruled its destinies since tho Revolution, he suc- 
ceeded in conducting the government without oitliev serious foreign war or 
domestic overthrow. In this respect he was more forlumtto, or rather moro 
wise, than either Napoleon, Charles X, or Louis Plnlippo ; for tho first kept 
his seat on the throne only by keeping the nation constantly in a state of 
hostility, and the last two lost their crowns mainly by having attempted to 
do without it. He was no common man who at such a time, and with such 
people, could succeed in effecting such a prodigy. Louis Philippe aimed at 
being the Napoleon of peace ; but Louis XVIII really was so, and succeeded 
so far that he (lied the king of France. The secret of his success was, that 
he entirely accommodated himself to the temper of tho times. lie was the 
)p. an a o e — ' neither before it, like great, nor behind it, like little men. 

Thus he succeeded in steering the vessel of tho state successfully through 
shoals which would have in all probability stranded a man ot a greater or 
less capacity. The career of Napoleon illustrated tho danger of tho first, 
that of Charles X the peril of the last, a 

lamabtike’s estimate or louis xviti 

?, aSt .- of his . mind, cultivated, reflective, but quick withal, 
!ri rCC ? Uect i 0 x. s ’ n , oh 111 anecdote s> ripe with philosophy, full ot 
^ Rotation, but by no means of a pedantic character, placed 
men of lm P^ lod on a level . ^itli tlm most celebrated geniuses and literary 
meu of his age. Chalfcaubnand had not more elegance, Talleyrand more 
fancy, or Madame de Stael more brilliancy. * 
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Since the suppers of Polstlam, Ilia cabinet of a prince had never been the 
sanctuary of more philosophy, more literature, more wit, and more lively 
sallies. Louis XVIII would have served for a king of Athens equally as well 
as a king of Paris ; for his nature was Grecian more than French, universal, 
elastic, artistic, dclicato, graceful, feminine, sceptical, somewhat corrupted 
by the age, hut if not capable of doing everything, capable at least of under- 
standing and expressing everything with propriety. Such, without any 
flattery, was the mind of Louis XVIII, Ilis intimacy with Madame du 
Cuyla, which her wit and allurement made overy day more necessary to his 
liearL, was no longer a mystery to nnyono. But Madame du Cay la was not 
morely the affoetionato friend and comforter of tho king ; sho was the confi- 
dential minister, and the secret negotiator of a triple, or quadruple intrigue. 
An emissary of tho clorical party, like Madame do Maintenon, in the cabinet 
of tho Icing, tho pledge and tho instrument of favour for the houses of La 
Rochefoucauld and Montmorency, the hidden link between the policy of the 
count d’Arlois ancl tho heart of his royal brother', and finally, the inter- 
mediate agent between Villelo, tho clerical party, the count d’Arlois, and 
tho king himself 5 she was tho multiplied connection between these four 
diversified influences, tho accordance of which formed and maintained the 
harmony of tho govorumeut. No woman over had so many and such, deli- 
cate strings of intrigue and policy to manage in tho same hand. 

Posterity, whou it approaches too closely the memory of a deceased mon- 
arch, is influenced in its judgment of that memory by tho prejudices, tho 
partialities, and the party-feelings which prevailed during his life ; and by 
those posthumous feelings the roign of Louis XVIII has been hitherto 
judged. Almost all men wore equally interested in misrepresenting, depre- 
ciating, and lessoning tho merit of his lifo and person. Tho partisans of the 
ernpiro had to avenge themselves upon him for the fall of their idol; and to 
eclipse disdainfully under tho military glory of Napoleon, and the splendour 
of bin reign, tho civil and modest merits of policy, of peace, and of freedom. 
It was necessary lodobase tho Icing in order to elevate the hero 5 to sacrifice 
a memory to exalt a fanaticism ; and they have accordingly continued to 
pour forth saronsm instead of history. 

No Icing ever boro with more dignity and constancy dethronement and 
exile, tests which are almost always fatal to men who are elevated only by 
their situation : no king over waited with more patience, or more certainty, 
tho restoration of his race : no king ever re-ascended the throne under cir- 
cumstances of greater difficulty, confirmed himself upon it against greater 
obstacles, or loft it to his family with a fairer prospect of maintaining it long 
after his death/* 


11. >v. • — 'Yoi». xvn. 



CHAPTER II 

CHARLES X AND THE JULY REVOLUTION OE 1880 

Charles X was neither a fanatic, a slave, nor a persecutor, lint lie 
ms a believer. Ills zeal, unknown to himself, influenced Ills pulley ; 
and he thought he owed a portion of his reign to hlH religion. I no 
people were misled by this; it was supposed that ho wished to ronton) 

Tr anco to the oliuTch; mid tho first of tho libeitua conmittvod hy lira 
E evolution, the freedom of tho human mind, fell itsolf LhroatuiK’u. 

Hence arose the disquietude, tho disaffection, the brevity, and tho 
ca ta strophe of this reign. He was destined to fall a victim U> his faith, 

This was not tho fault of his consoionco, hut of his reason. In him Urn 
Christian was destined to ruin the king . — L am aut in in & 

Never did a monarch ascend a throne with fairer prospects and greater 
advantages than the count d 5 Artois, who look tho name, Charles X. ; uovor 
way one precipitated from it under circumstances of greater disaster. Kvory- 
thing at first seemed to smile on the new sovereign, and to prognosticate a 
reign of concord, peace, and happiness. Tho great contests which had dis- 
tracted the government of his predecessor scorned to bo ovor. Tho Spanish 
revolution had exhausted itself; it had shaken, without overturning, lliu 
monarchies of France and England, and led to a campaign glorious to tho 
French, which on the peninsula, so long tho theatre of defeat and disaster, 
had restored the credit of their arms and tho lusLro of their influence. In 
Italy, the efforts of the revolutionists, for a brief season successful, had ter- 
minated in defeat and ignominy. After infinito difficulty, and no small danger, 
the composition of the chamber of deputies hud been put on a practical foot- 
ing, and government was assured of a majority sufficient for all purposes, in 
harmony with the great body of tho peers, and the principles of a constitu- 
tional monarchy^ Internal prosperity prevailed to an unprecedented degree ; 
every branch of industry was flourishing, and ten years of peace had both 
healed the wounds of war, and enabled tho nation to discharge, with honour-* 
able fidelity, the heavy burdens imposed on it at its termination. After 
an arduous reign and a long struggle, Louis had reaped tho reward of Ids 
wisdom and perseverance. 

The character and personal qualities of Charles X wore in many respects 
such as were well calculated to improve and cultivate to the utmost those 
advantages. Burke had said, at tho veiy outset of tho Fronch Revolution, 
that if the deposed race was evor to bo restored, it must be by a sovereign 
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who could sit eight hours a clay on horseback. No sovereign could be so far 
removed from this requisite as Louis XVIII, whose figure was so unwieldy 
and his infirmities so great, that, for some years before his death, he had to 
be wheeled about his apartments in an arm-chair. But the case was very 
different with his successor. No captain in his guards managed his charger 
with more skill and address, or exhibited in greater perfection the noble art 
of horsemanship ; no courtier m his saloons was more perfect in all the graces 
which dignify manners, and cause the inequalities of rank to be forgotten, in 
the courtesy with which their distinctions are thrown aside. 

Many of tho sayings ho made uso of, in the most important crises of liis 
life, became historical ; repeated from one end of Europe to tho other, they 
rivalled the most celebrated of I-Ionry IV in warmth of heart, and the most 
folicilous of Louis XIV in terseness of expression. But, with all these valu- 
able qualities, which, under other circumstances, might have rendered him 
one of the most popular monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of France, 
lie was subjool to several weaknesses still more prejudicial, which, in the end, 
precipitated himself and his family from tho throne. Ho was extremely fond 
of the chase, and rivnllod any of his royal ancestors in the passion for hunt- 
ing ; but with him it was not a recreation to amuse his mind amidst more 
serious cares, but, ns with tho Spanish and Neapolitan princes of the house of 
Bourbon, a serious occupation, which absorbed both the time and the strength 
that should linvo been devoted to affairs of state. A still more dangerous 
weakness was tho blind submission, wlueli increased with his advancing years, 
that ho yioldod to the priesthood. 

No change was made by the new sovereign in the ministers of state, who 
indeed wore as favourable to tho royal cause as any that ho could well have 
selected. But from the very outset of liis reign there was a Camarilla, 1 or 
secret court, composed entirely of ecclesiastics, who had more real influence 
than any of tho ostensible ministers, and to whose ascendency in the royal 
council tho misfortunes in which his reign terminated are mainly to be 
ascribed. Tho most important of these wore the cardinal Latil, archbishop 
of Iihcims, who had boon the king’s confessor during the time lie was in exile, 
and earnestly recommended to him by his mistress, Madame de Pollastron, 
who possessor! tho greatest influence over his mind ; the pope’s legato, 
Lambrusohini, a subtle and dangerous ecclesiastical diplomatist ; and Quelen, 
archbishop of Paris, a mail of probity and worth, but full of ambition, and 
ardently devoted to tho interests of his order. To these, who formed, as it 
were, tho secret cabinet, that directed tho king, and of which he took counsel 
in all cases, were added all the chiefs of the ulfra-Royalist ancl Ultra-Cath- 
olic party, who, like a more numerous privy council, were summoned on 
important emergencies. Tho most important of these wore the duke de 
Riviere and Prince Polignac. Such was the secret council by whioh Charles 
was from the first almost entirely directed, and the history of his reign is 
little more than the annals of the consequences of their administration. 

The king mado his public entry into Paris on the 27th of September. 
Tho day was cloudy, and the rain fell in torrents as he moved through the 
streets, surrounded by a brilliant cortege ; but nothing could damp the ardour 
of tho people. Mounted on an Arab steed of mottled silver colour, which he 
managed with perfect skill, the monarch traversed the whole distance 
botwoon St. Cloud and tho palace, bowing to the people in acknowledgment 
of tlioir salutations with that inimitable grace which proclaimed him at once, 

f 1 This term is taken from tho history of tho contemporaneous Spanish Bourbons. See the 
history of Spain.] 
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i:]. B j-i|g Drinoe-reffent in England, tho first gentleman in his dominions. Ilis 
answers on his way to and udien he arrived at the palace wore not loss fol.oi- 
toS than his mariner. When asked if he did not fool fatigued, ho replied, 
.°No- ioy never feels weariness.” “No halberts between my people and mo, 
cried he to some of his attendants, who wore repelling the crowd which 
pressed in too rudely upon his passage -an expression which recalled las 
famous saying on April 12th, 1814, “There is but one Krenelmian the 
more ” 1 Never had a monarch been received with such universal joy by las 
subicets “ He is charming as hope,” said ono of the numerous ladies who 
were enchanted by his manner. Some of Ins courtiers had suggested the pro- 
priety of taking some precautions against tlio ball of an assassin in Lho 
course of his entry. “Why so?” said ho: “they cannot halo mo without 
knowing mo; and when they know me, I am sure they will not halo mo.” 
Everything in his manner and expressions towards those by whom bis family 
had been opposed, seemed to breathe lho words, “ I have forgotten. 0 


must mistakes of the new government 


Charles introduced his son the duke d’Angoulemo into tlio government, 
by giving him the supreme direction of the army, whoso esteem this priueo 
had justly acquired. Eager for Unit popularity of which ho hud just lasted 
the first-fruits, he himself proposed to the council of ministers to abolish tlio 
censorship of the public journals, which was an odious restriction that had 
been impatiently submitted to during the last few months of tlio late reign. 
The press responded to this generous act by an ofTusion of gratitude which 
raised the enthusiasm of Pans to a pitch of delirium. “A new reign opens 
upon us,” exclaimed the journalists who had been most bitter against tlio 
Bourbons; “the Icing is desirous of doing good; his wisdom scatters at 
the first word the cloud under which bad governments conceal their evil 
thoughts; there is no suave to apprehend from ono who himself invokes tlio 
light.” & 

But in granting liberty to the press, Cliarlcs X did not at all repudiate 
the acts of a ministry which had been stigmatised by it. lie accepted if on lho 
contrary, declaring his formal intention of beeping it in power. Those who 
had been too quick in hoping were disabused and public opinion pronounced 
with terrifying rapidity against a series of unpopular projects presented to 
the chambers by the crown. One of thorn, in connection with which tlio 
ministry had skilfully formed the plan of converting government bonds to 
a three per cent, rate, gave a billion francs indemnity to tlio emigres ; a 
another re-established religious communities for women; a third attached 
infamous and atrocious penalties to profanities and thefts committed in 
churches, in certain cases the sacrilege was to bo punished by the penalty 
of parricide.'* Some moderate and rational-minded men in the chamber of 
peers, the Moles, the Lally-Tollendals, the Broglies and Olififeaubriaiul 
himself, levolted in the name of human roason, of humanity, mid of religion 
against this unjust and barbarous law. Xu tlio chamber of deputies, Uoyov- 
Collard vindicated reason, liberty of conscionco, humanity, and lho Doily, 


1* epigram, ns we liavo seen, lie Imd borrowed from a courtier.! 

. . i ^ ^ ^ , vg 1 y vmpopuUvv , tuul ouovovia to tlio lintlroinl (immw.Hi avxih urtvmilfiroouH 
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all outraged by this law in one of the most powerful speeches ever inspired 
at the Fronoh tribune by philosophy, religion, ancl eloquence.6 

But the project which wounded the greatest number of interests and 
aroused the greatest resentment tended to put a stop to the division of 
estates by creating in the law of inheritance the right of primogeniture, 1 in 
default of a wish formerly expressed by the testator. All these proposed 
laws, dictated under the influence of tho old emigres and the Congregation, 
were concoivod in a spirit contrary to that of the Revolution. The chamber 
of deputies adopted them, tho peers fought some of them with success, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating tho most objectionable clauses, and for some time 
shared popular favour with tho royal courts. 

These governmental acts were interrupted in. 1825 by the solemnities of 
tho coronation. Charles X appeared at Rheims surrounded by the ancient 
apparel of royal majesty. There ho toolc oath on the charter and received 
the crown from tho hands of the archbishop, in the midst of the ancient 
ceremonial which was not at all in harmony with the customs of the cen- 
tury, and in which tho new generation saw only an act of deference to the 
clergy. 

'I'he liberal party was growing, and drawing new force from all the faults 
of tho party in powor. It saw with pride men like Benjamin Constant, 
Royor-Collard, and Casimiv Pdiier at its head in the elective chamber. One 
immense loss was to be doplored. Foy, the general of Napoleon, the states- 
man of Restoration times, was no more. A hundred thousand citizens, the 
elite of trade, of the bar, of literature, and of the army followed his cortege 
and energetically protested against tho procedure of government, by adopt- 
ing his children in the namo of their country, on the still open tomb of their 
father, who had boon the most redoubtable and the most eloquent adversary 
of tho ministers. 

In tho first days of 1827 Peyronnet presented to the chamber of deputies 
tho law under which the liborty of tho pross was to perish. Ho defended 
it against tho dosporalo attacks of tho Loft [which called it the “Vandal 
Law”] by calling it the “law of justice and love.” It hardly became known 
before' it caused a general uprising of public opinion. The French Academy 
did itself honour by protesting against it on the motion of Charles de 
Lacrelclle, actively supported by Chateaubriand, Lemercier, Jouy, Michaud, 
Joseph I)roz, Alexandra Duval, and Villemain. A commission was appointed 
from their midst to bog tho king to withdraw so fatal a project. Charles X 
refused to roceivo tho commission and answered by punishing this act of 
courageous indopondonco. Ho removed from office Villemain, Lacrctelle, 
and Michaud himsolf, the author of History of the Crusades , and one of 
tho oldest supporters of tho monarchy. The law, adopted by the chamber 
of deputies, mot with violent opposition in that of the peers. 2 The ministry 
understood that, oven if tho latter should adopt it, it would at least eliminate 
its most rigorous clauses. The project was withdrawn without being sub- 
mitted to this dangerous tost. 

The people did honour to the monaroh for this wise measure. Paris was 
illuminated and crios of “ Vive le roil ” were heard in the midst of bonfires 
and popular acclamations.^ 

[i Tho law was mono timid than Its tlllo and oast only a moderate reproach on tho existing 
law, hut feeble as it was this reproach was an enormous fault. Nothing was worso conceived 
than this chnllongo to “ Equality,” tho grand passion o£ the nation.— D,i bests./] 

p Mllller a speaks of tho law as one “whioh sought to smother all education and reason, turn 
X'ruuoo into a Jesuit Machine, and sot It hack to tho days of the Inquisition."] 
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GROWING DISCONTENT 

The masses seemed to wish to open to the king a peaceful issue. An 
exnression of Casirnir Perier made a great stir. Some m cm dims of tho Loll, 
Aone rising in favour of a liberal petition, the Right cried, Uuirc arc only 
alone using i six of them.” Cnsinnr Perier replied, 

“Wo are only six in this place, but 
there are thirty million mini in Franco 
who rise with us.” 

The partial oloctions wove to tlm 
acl vantage of the liberals, and the return 
of La Fnyello was a sign of the time. 
Charles X, uneasy and chagrined, could 
not conceal his unpopularity. lie 
thought to regain it in Paris by review- 
ing the national guard. Villdlo was 
greatly alarmed ; the dauphin advised 
against the rovioiv, lint tlm guard was 
summoned on the Champ do Mars 
April 29th, 1827. The word had been 
passed to the soldiers In cry nothing 
but “ Vivele lioi!” and “ Viwlc ('hurti' !" 
At certain places, however, they cried, 
“Abas Ins ministrex! A /xts h'xj<Uuit<’><!" 

To one national guardsman who 
ropoated this cry near him, tlm king 
answered, “I came to receive your 
homage, not your instructions.” On 
returning from tiio Champ ilo Mars, 
tumultuous groups surrounded tlm car- 
riages of the princesses crying, “A him 
les jdsuiteSfWH ! ” Two legions of tlm 
national guard cried violently, “A has VilUle! A bus Peyronnet!" in passing 
the ministers of finance and of justice. 

Villele advised theliing to disband the national guard of Paris and double 
the garrison. The majority of the ministers agreed. The ordinance of dis- 
bandment appeared the next day. The liboral journals protested fiercely' 
against this measure and the opposition on the Right associated itself with 
the liberals. The act alienated irrevocably the entire middle class of Paris. 
The majority was lost in the chamber. Tho session terminated .hum 22nd ; 
it was the fourth and ought to have been the last of tho “septennial " cham- 
ber; besides, this chamber was used up and, as it wore, decomposed. 

The day after the closing, the censorship was re-established despite tlm 
dauphin s wishes. The minister instituted above tho bureau of eoiisuro a 
council of supervision presided over by De Ronald, tho implacable enemy of 
the liberty of the press as of all liberty. Tho illustrious scientist Cuvier, 
v io had shown in tho council of stato much administrative capacity but. 
till now little independence, refused to take part in the oommilloo of super- 
vision ; nor would two of the nominees for tho bureau of censure serve, 
the censure fell mto odious ridiculous excesses which called forth (lliateau- 

vigour “ 6 UOng ° f ° ther Wlit0rS in pan ‘P hlel3 M1 of iconic mid indignant 
A crisis was imminent, and the approaching elections looked ominous. A, 



Charles X 
(1757-1830) 
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powerful society was formed to prepare tlie country, under the significant 
name of ‘‘Heaven helps those that help themselves” (Aide-toi, U ddi'aideni). 
Guizot was president of the governing committee* An allied society of 
republican tendencies was formed, the u Free-speakers.”* 

When the duke do Rochofoucauld-Liancourt, a liboral member of the 
chambor of Peers, died, some of tho old pupils of the Academy of Chalons, 
to whom Ho had been very kind, endeavoured to show their gratitude to 
their neighbour and bonofaclor by bearing his body to tho Barrier, where 
the henrso was waiting to convoy it to his estato. In the olmrch of the Made- 
leine tho police seized tho coffin — unwilling that such a mark of respect should 
bo shown to a member of tho opposition ; tho pupils resisted: in the struggle 
tho coffin foil to tho ground, and the authorities in triumph carried it off . 0 

Later a similar scone was omiotod on a greater scale at the funeral of 
Manuel the expelled deputy* Tho irritated crowd was hardly prevented from 
a pitched battlo with tho troops. Tho discourse spoken over the grave by 
La Fayette was of a vory different character from that which signalised the 
funeral of Genoral Foy. Under this not yet lawless struggle, one felt 
revolutions 

Seventy -six now peers wove named ^ tho chambor of Deputies, from which 
still less subserviency was expected, was dismissed (Nov. Gfch, 1827); and tlie 
gauntlet was fairly thrown down. 

In this year tho battlo of Navarino (Oct, 20th, 1827) had practically 
delivered Greoeo from its oppressors, and was hailed as the first national 
resurrection to freedom since tho reaction had begun. The English and 
Froneh navies, which wore united with tho Russian in the entire destruction 
of tho Turkish licet, took also different views of tho result of their valour 
and preponderating force* Franco was so enraptured with a naval victory, 
however obtained, that evon the supporters of the ministry rojoiced in an 
action which groutlj'' excited tho liberal hopes throughout Europe. The 
English, on the othor hand, percoivod too late the fault they had committed 
in exposing Tnrkoy unprotected to tho maritime attacks of Russia, and 
called the victory of Navarino “ an untoward event.” Yot, as naval victories 
woro of more importance to France tlmn England, an opportunity was found 
for another triumph in an expedition against tho dey of Algiers. Success- 
ful to a certain degree, but nob so brilliantly decisive as its promoters had 
expected, tho squadron came back with its work only half performed, but 
furnishing information which led to a greater effort and more satisfactory 
result in a future year. In spito of government influenco, which was unscru- 
pulously used, tho elections of 1828 returned a majority for tho liberals. 
Thoro were riots and loss of lifo in Paris and other towns. The Villole 
ministry retired for fear of tho coming storm. 0 

THE MINISTRY OIT MARTIGNAO (1828-1820 A.D.) 

Charles X was obliged to form a liberal government. The Restoration 
again found itself obliged to roly on tho support of the left benches^ The 
first timo this happened it was tho result of the initiative of Louis XVIII ; 
this second time it was duo to tho will of tho electors. 

Tho now ministry was formed Jan* 4lh, 1828, with Martignac as leader 
of the cabinet* Possessed of undoubted eloquence and an attractive manner, 
ho had more charm than strength. Although lie was a man of moderate 
myid ho had boon ono of tho majority of Villelo. ^ With him, Portalis, Roy, 
and soon afterwards Hydo do Neuville and Fentrier, tho bishop of Beauvais, 
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made up a cabinet which the public at first considered lacking in weight ami 

1,1 The°kSg\ad made haste to say to his new ministers, “M.do VilWlo’s 
system is mine ” 5 and the chamber made Jmste to wnlo down in its ad drass 
that M. dc Vill&le’s system was “deplorable.” The whole history of the 
Restoration is epitomised on this simple juxtaposition of facts. How was 
the chamber to he prevented from exorcising the paramount strength it pos- 
sessed? And what should hinder the head of the state from crying out, 
under the exasperation of insult, as did Charles X upon the presentation of 
the address, “ I will not suffer my crown to be filing into the mno ! Wlmt 
then remained to he tried? To side completely with the elective power i 
Martignac could not do so without declaring war against royalty. o^ servo 
royalty in accordance with its own views? Ho could not do so without 
declaring war on the chamber. To combine those two sorts of servitude, 
and to hold the reins of government on the tenure of being doubly a slave ? 


He tried thisJ , . . . 

The Martignac ministry began by suppressing the “ bluelc cabinet, whom 
Letters were opened for the police, and by passing a liboral law with regaul 
to the press. In Greeco, France received from the two other powers the 
glorious charge of putting an end to the strugglo which was going on. A 
force of 11,000 men under the orders of General Maison landed in the 
llorea on the 29th of August. Ibrahim, who had been sent by bin father 
the pasha of Egypt a3 commander of the Egyptian troops, to help the sultan 
of Turkey, made no attempt to light; on the 9th of September he sailed 
away with his troops. The only oase in which foreo had to lie employed 
was in the talcing of Fort Morea, and Greeco was delivorod. Two burning 
questions occupied the public mind: one was that of an inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of the Villelo ministry, a measure on which the liberals insisted; 
the other the enforcing of the laws against the Jesuits, which was demanded 
by a strong wave of public opinion, by a decision of the court in Paris, 
and by the new chamber. The ministry decided on carrying out tlio lntlcr 


measure in order to avoid the former. They prepared two ordinances, 
in which the name of the Jesuits was not so much as mentioned, 'Hie first, 


which was countersigned by Porlalis, deprived them of their educational 
establishments; the second, which was inspired by the bishop of Beauvais, 
dictated the necessary precautions to bo observed in order to exclude them 
from the management of ecclesiastical schools (Juno 19th, 1828). 

Thus the throne seemed anxious to he reconciled to the liberal party. 
But this was only apparently true. Between the two parlies who woio 
struggling for possession of the country, one supported by the king, llio 
other by the people, one wishing to go hack to the ovo of ’89, the other to 
march forward with the century, there was no room for equivocation or for 
compromise. Those who were anxious to conciliate both parlies ran the risk 
of being crushed between the two. Marbignae, ill spile of his wonderful 
eloquence, his charm, and the sympathy ho inspired, was looked upon with 
suspicion by both camps. 

As for Charles X, lio submitted to this ministry ns to a personal defeat ; 
lie was still the ardent partisan of the cabinet which had boon overthrown. 1 1 
was therefore most obnoxious to him to lmvo to sign the ordinances against 
the Jesuits. The ministers were obliged to threaten to resign in order to get 
Inra to do it. The furious outcry raised by the whole body of the clergy, 
t le maledictions of the bishops directed oven against the bishop of Beauvais, 
brought the devout frenzy to a climax. 
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lie could only enduro this return to liberalism Tor a time by nursing 
thoughts of revenge. But lie still lmd patiently to endure the session of 
1829, which was occupied by discussions on the organisation of the depart- 
ments and the communes, in which the cabinet was weakened by several 
reverses. Hardly had the chambers dissolved when the king dismissed his 
ministers. The sossion had closod on the 30th of July ; on the 9th of 
August the list of tho now ministry was published.* 

When the names wore made known a cry of indignation broke out from 
ono end of Franco to tho otlxor ; Polignac, Labourdonnaie, Bourmont. 
Tho patriots who, from passion or principles, had never admitted the 
possibility of a compromise with the old dynasty, experienced that sort of 
satisfaction which a soldier fools on tho eve of a decisive battle. Those who 
had dreamod of liberty with monarchy woro now overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. “Sool” cried Royer- Collar d, “Charles X is still the count 
d’ Artois of 1789.” 

Tho liberal journals in general responded by an explosion of anger 
and menaces to tho defianco which lmd just been liung at tho nation. The 
Journal ths l)6hcits , attached to tho Bourbons by bonds which its ardent 
opposition had not hitherto broken, terminated an article full of an elo- 
quent suffering by the cry so often quoted : “Unhappy France I Unhappy 
king I ” 

Tho ministry brought a suit against it. Answer was made by a violent 
attack from a young editor, Saint- Marc Girardin, on Polignac, “tho man of 
Coblenz and the coimtor-rovolulion,” on Bourmont, “ the deserter of Waterloo 
now exposed on the scaffold of tho ministry,” and on Labourdonnaie, the 
man who in tho White Torror of 1815 had constantly demanded irons* hang* 
men, and executions . u 


THE MINISTRY 0 E POLIGNAO 

Tho president of tho new cabinet, Jules do Polignac, son of the chief 
equerry of Louis XVI mid of tho duel loss do Polignac, who urns an intimate 
friend of Mario Antoinette, was a sort of incarnation of tho old regime. Ho 
hud been ono of tho most enthusiastic amongst the emigres and later had 
become a loading member of the Congregation. Ho was perhaps the most 
ardent adherent that body possessed. His minister of war, Bourmont, had* 
in 1815, on the ovo of tho battle of Waterloo, deserted Napoleon’s army for 
that of tho cnomy, and had thus gained tho rank of marshal. 

It was certain that such a minister would advocate extreme measures. 
Tho country prepared for a fltrugglo. Societies were formed quite openly, 
at first in Brittany and then throughout Franco, with tho purpose of refusing 
to pay tho taxes in easo tho cabinet should attest to force any violent 
measure on tho country. The papers which advertisod these associations 
were in ovory case prosecuted, hut woro cither acquitted or very lightly 
punisliod. The courts thomsolvos seemed to condemn in advance the projects 
with which the ministry was credited J 

This was indeed a ministry of madness. Not only every liberal senti- 
ment but every national sentiment was dolled. The unfortunate Charles X 
was so much a stranger to his ago and country that ho did not understand that 
Franco would take tho summons of Bourmont to the head of the army as the 
most deadly of outrages. Ho believed that in order to justify the deserter 
of Flourus in tho eyes of tho public it would suffice to give out that he had 
the king’s orders. 
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If the king and his advisers had keon capable of reflection, tho altitude 
of the country would have made them tremble. At tins moment La Uayctto 
paid a visit to Auvergne, his native province and then to Danphme and Lyons. 
In the towns of Dauphin e, especially in Tizille, tho littlo place famous for 
having given the signal for the revolution of 1789, La lmyolLo was welcomed 
by demonstrations which recalled that great epoch ; at Gronoblo the popu- 
lation offered him an oak wreath “as a witness of tho people s gratiLudo and 
as the emblem of the forco which the people of Grenoble, following Jus 
example would be able to bring into action to maintain llioir ligulrt and tno 
constitution.” At Lyons he made a truly royal entry : tho whole city went 
out to meet him, deputations from the neighbouring' departments waited on 
him. At the banquet which was given him La Fayette declared that lie was 
happy to receive proof of the determination of that groat and patriotic city 
to resist all the attempts of the incorrigible counter revolution. The 
official journals of this party had said recently “ no move concessions.” “ No 
more concessions ” says in its turn the French pooplo, which knows its rights 
and will know how to defend thorn. Then ho added, “How lire tho pro- 
jects with which the people are threatened to bo executed 7 By moans of 
the chamber of deputies? It would show itself faithful to patriotism and 
honour. By a dissolution? The electors would have something to say (o 
that. By simple ordinances? The partisans of such measures would then 
learn that the strength of every government lies only in tho arms and tho 
purse of the citizens which composo tho nation.” 

The triumphant journey of La Fayette afforded royalty an alarming con- 
trast to the reception which tho dauphin and danpliiness received about the 
same time in Normandy. Silence and a desert surrounded them everywhere. 
At Cherbourg the authorities could not oven organise a hall in their honour.'! 

On the 2nd of March, 1880, Charles X, displaying for tho last time all 
the pomp of royalty, declared in the presence of the assembled deputies and 
peers his intention to preserve intact the prerogatives of the crown and 
French institutions. The address of tho deputies in response to the speech 
from the throne showed tire king that tho composition of bis new cabinet 
was dangerous and menacing to public liberty. Two hundred and twenty- 
one members as against 186 voted for this inemot’ablo address. The king 
was indignant. He complained in his rosponso of a. lack of support and con- 
cluded by stating that his resolves were known and worn unchangeable. 
The chamber was prorogued and then dissolved. 

However, the council had tried to acquire some popularity by means of a 
military success, and an insult offered to tho French consul by tho doy of 
Algiers furnished the ministers a favourable opportunity to clear the sea 
of barbarous pirates A 


AVAR WITH ALGERIA 

The Algerian dey, Hussein, had come into power in 1818. No doy had 
been so well obeyed. His foreign policy was loss fortunate, because he had 
illusions about his own strength and thought ho could brave Lins European 
powers with impunity. This error caused his downfall. The relations with 
Trance, interrupted during tho empire, were renewed in 1810 ; lmt the un- 
uerstancung was never very cordial, especially alter tho accession or llussein. 

o wished the annual revenue paid for tho concessions to amount to .'100,000 
irancs, according to the convention mado in 1817 with tho doy Omar: Franco 

il Av d rri 0 l ,° the . nmo ™ b of 90 > 000 Barnes, which was the revenue paid 
to All IChodja, who reigned between Omar and Hussein. Tho doy would nol 
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consent to Uio fortifying of tho Fronoh establishments j tho execution of some 
works of (lofonco luul greatly annoyed liim. But the Btikri affair caused him 
more annoyanco than anything else. 

Bftltri and Busnali, two Algovian Jews, had furnished the Directory with 
a largo amount of corn which had not been entirely paid for ; the empire 
gave some instalments. In 1819 tho crodit was fixed at seven millions, but 
tho convention then concluded expressly reserved the rights of certain 
Frenclunon of whom Balcri and Busnali were debtors. Opposition arose, 
and a part of the sum was kept buck while awaiting the decision of the 
tribunals. 

Hussein, who had largo intorosts in tho business, and wlio understood noth- 
ing of tho complicated forms of Fronch justice, was indignant at the delay. At 
a solemn audience ho questioned tho French consul sharply and then hit him 
with liis fan and sent him out of his presence ; a moro prudent and dignified 
consul would not liavo provokocl such a sceno ; but Doval represented France ; 
a reparation was necessary. 

A naval division appeared before Algiers. Hussein absolutely refused 
satisfaction 5 Juno 16th, 1827, war was tloelarod ; immediately tho French 
settlements, which they had taken tho precaution to evacuate, wore pillaged 
and destroyed. A. cruising expedition then began; but tho blockade soon 
proved useless ; it imposed a difficult and dangerous sorvice 011 tlie French 
navy, it cosL upwards of twenty millions in throe years, and the dey appeared 
no moro disposed to givo in than on tho first day. 

Since 1827 Clormonl-Tonnorro, then minister of war, had boon inclined 
to act vigorously ; England made almost imperious representations, which 
woro ftnswovod as they should have boon. Even in France, the opposing 
parties disapproved of an expedition ; tlioy saw in this, not without some 
rouson, a political artifico to turn men’s minds from interior affairs, but they 
also forgot that national honour was engaged. 

An admiral, Duporre, at last decided to accept the command of the fleet. 
Bourmonl, minislor of war, kept that of tho army for himself, with the solo 
direction of tho enterprise. It was decided to fortify the peninsula to make 
it into an ontronchod camp, a plaeo of refuge in caso of defeat. The enemy, 
however, had taken its forces to Staouiili; Ibrahim, Hussein’s son-in- 
law, took with him tho Turkish militia, some IColougis and Moors of 
Algiers, tho contingent of the beys, and some thousand Kabyles. Among the 
cyo-wilncssos, some enumerate tins army at 60,000 men, others only at 20,000. 
Tho con fused jnanouivring, tho rapid and disordez-ly movements of tho 
Arabian cavalry, must havo promoted Lho illusion of an immense multitude. 
With tho exception of tho Turks all theso undisciplined troops presented a 
poor appearance when drawn up in battle order. The first shock, however, 
was torrililo; on the morning of tho 19th all the French lines wore assailed, 
but Dm attack told more on tiro wings, weaker and not so well posted as 
tho centre. Tho loft was exposed for a moment; the Turks fought with 
incredible ardour ; tho horsemen spurred their horses and sprang over 
tho entrenchments. But the French army had the advantage of tactics 
ami discipline. After a desperate fight the Algerians retreated to their 
camp. 

Tho dey and lho inhabitants of Algiers had no doubt of success; there 
was constornation at tho arrival of the fugitives. The Algerians hastened 
to defend Fort Tfimporor, which protocled tho town on the southwest. Emis- 
saries woro sont on all sides to rally the Arabs, the Ulenms preached tho 
holy war. 
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On the 24th the French lines of Staoueli wore attacked ! the J r ™neh jinny 
■i v lqafj ^)i0 ncrgressors, pursued them, and established itself on the 
SfLTsMlhS The '&» of the 25fli, 26Ui, 27lli, uiul 28U. were 
difficult and murderous. On the 29th, before day, the oitonsivo movement 
commenced all along the line. The fleet cannonaded the place and, without 
causing much damage, added by this opportune , demonstration to the con- 
sternation of the population. On July 4th, at four o’clock in tho morning, 
t\ie entrfcncta&fcnt was opened against Fori Fiuporor; tho luoncli ba l tones 
then uncovered and destroyed it with their fire. , 

The garrison made a brave defence, but the contest of tlm two arlmerios 
was too unequal; at the end of a few hours tho Turks lmd their embrasures 
demolished, their guns dismounted, their gunners disabled. 

Fort Emperor once talc en 3 Algiers could no longer liold oul; jlussoni 

signed a capitulation.* , , , , , , 

The victory, however, was little heeded at homo and war was declared 
between France and monarchy. The strugglo had boon desperate on both 
sides. The opposition brought out a now paper, tho National, edited by 
Thiers and Mignet, the two historians of tho Revolution, and Armnml 
Carrel, who had begun his public career as leader of an armed conspiracy. 
This paper propagated the views of the opposition with extreme ardour. 
On the other side the king vrtinly threw liis name and his influence into tho 
scale. The result was a crushing defeat. Tho opposition lmd fought for 
the 221 deputies who had condemned tho Polignao ministry, ns in 1877 they 
were to fight for the 363. They wero all roturnod again and fifty more elec- 
tions were also gained. 


The Ordinances of Polignao and IVhr with the Press, J&30 A.n. 

The defeated ministry prepared a coup d’etat. Taking as a pretext the 
wording of Article 14 of the charter, they resolvod to suppress the liberties 
of the country. Three ordinances signed by all tho ministers funned tho 
reply of Charles X to the French nation. One of these dissolved the cham- 
ber before it had ever met; so that the country had been consulted and had 
given its answer, but that answer was treated with contempt. Another 
abolished liberty of the press. Henceforth every paper would lie forced 
to obtain the rojml sanction; otherwise, it would not only lie forbidden to 
appear, but its plant would he destroyed. The third created a new electoral 
system. It would no longer bo a sufficient qualification for a vote to pay 
300 francs in taxes; patents were no longer to be taken into account; and 
all electors who were engaged in commerce or mumiCuoLurcs worn to la) 
deprived of their votes. 

The last two ordinances were manifestly unconstitutional ; they violated 
the laws and usurped their functions. Tho king’s pleasure was substituted 
for the votes of the chambers. This was a return to absolute monarchy. 
This attempt at violence was made in incrcdiblo ignorance) of the actual situ- 
ation, Up to the time of the elections the ministers had thought themselves 
certain of a majority, and, oven after tho results wore known, seemed to 
have an inexplicable confidence in the measuros they wore preparing. They 
had only 19,000 men at their command to subduo Paris. 

Secrecy was most carefully observed. Nobody, oxeopt those who bad 
drawn them up and signed them, knew the contents of tho ordinances, when, 
on the evening of Sunday, 25th July, they were handed over to the chief 
editor oi the Momteur for publication the following morning. Tho editor 
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glanced over them, and turning pale said to the minister : « I am fifty-seven 
years of age ; I have passed through all the revolutions, but I now withdraw 
overwhelmed with fear.” On the morning of the 26lh of July, 1830, the 
ordinances published in the Monitmr burst on the nation like a thunderbolt. 
At first people seemed stupefied. The press had the honour of setting an 
example of action. 

It 1ms already been said that one of the edicts suppressed all the (posi- 
tion papers. That very day all their editors signed a protest of which the 
following words contain the gist: To-day the government has lost that con- 
stitutional character which alone commands obedience. And they added 
that they would use every possiblo means to publish tlieir papers in defiance 
of the authority of the government. Among tho young writers who perhaps 
risked their lives by affixing their signatures to this bold protest, were some 
who were destined to play an important part in public affairs. The protest 
was signed by Thiers, Mignet, Arman cl Carvel, llcmusat, and Pierre Leroux. 
This intrepid action of the press was tho first reply to the coup d’etat. 
Their actions wore as bold as tlieir words ; and when on the following clay 
the police attempted to carry out the provisions of the ordinance, the com- 
missary of police found the proprietor of the paper, with tho law in his hand, 
threatening the agent of tho government with the punishment duo to theft 
aggravated by housobroaking. A crowd collected and protested loudly. 

Tho locksmith who had been summoned to break up the plant refused to 
do so, and was heartily applauded. Another was sent for, who also refused. 
Not a workman could be found who was willing to raise his hand against the 
instrument of public liberty. It was found necessary at last to have recourse 
to tho wretch whoso duty it was to affix the fetters worn by convicts. 

Such was the lawful resistance which most politicians of that time, whether 
journalists or deputies, considered tho only possible course. 

MflLMffAN’S ACCOUNT OP THE THREE DAYS OP JULY 

Tho first day, tiro wrath of Paris, kept in cheek by amazement, had tho 
appearance of hesitation; people were waiting and consulting. The next 
day, July 27th, the dissatisfaction of the aity became articulate. The mid- 
dle classes and tho working people began to express tlieir feelings ; street 
orators wore active, and stones were thrown at the police outside the Palais 
Royal. A barricade was raised near the French Theatre; men formed them- 
selves into bands ; shots wero fired and tho pavements had begun to be stained 
with blood ; but tho movement lmd begun outside the popular quarters of 
tho town; the mass of the people had not yet joined it, 

However, tho last rays of the sotting sun shone on a well-nigh forgotten 
sight — an unknown man ran along the quays waving a strip of bluo, white, 
and red stuff. This was the tricolour flag, which had formerly sprung from 
the ruins of the Bastille to wave over a nation rescued and delivered from 
tyranny. This was tho flag of the convention and the empire, which, borne 
by the regiments from Madrid to Moscow, from Cairo to Amsterdam, had 
shaken libertj' from its folds in its passage through the nations. This was 
tho proscribed flag, which throughout Europe lay hidden in the depths of 
mon’s memories* as the symbol of liberties destroyed ancl nations remorse- 
lessly crus lied. 

Whoever tho unknown man was who first waved the tricolour in the 
sunlight, lie had thoroughly grasped the spirit of the situation. . The ques- 
tion at issue had ceased to be the maintenance of a royal constitution, the 
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downfall of a minister, or the re-establishment of a king : above all the, so 
more limited ideas, the cause of popular liberty was now supreme. A fallior- 
hmd which had been assailed, a revolution which had been defeated, had now 
to be reckoned with. 

The question at issue was between the poople and the Bourbons. On 
the 28th the people rose in arms. Workmen, citizons, students, inarched 
out pell-mell to fight. A student from the Polytechnic who laid been ex- 
pelled for having sung the Marseillaise — Charms, afterwards a minister 
under the republic, and one of the most celebrated among those who wore 
proscribed under the second empire — had informed las comrades the day 
before of wlmt was to take place, and they had forced the gates of the school 
in order to be present at the battle. None of the people had any weapons, 
and they were obliged to equip themselves as well as they would. Hero an 
armourer’s shop was broken into and pillaged, thoro a military post was sur- 
prised, or barracks were attacked ; and manufacturers and merchants might 
bo seen distributing muskets. 

'To the open space in front of the Exchange two carriages, driven by 
Etienne Arago, brought a store of guns and uniforms, which were being 
used at the Vaudeville in a military play. Next the Museo d’ArUlluWO was 
attacked, and military equipments which hud hulougod to warriors of the 
Middle Ages were seized ; so for this epic battle the poople borrowed theat- 
rical properties and the rusty uniforms of ancient knights. 

Since the day before, the government had understood that they required 
an efficient military leader : they had chosen Marshal Mnrinont, duke do 
Raguse. His was a very unpopular name. In 1814, at the time of Napoleon’s 
first defeat, Marmont, whilst negotiations wore going on, had prematurely 
yielded to the enemy some important positions hofore Paris. This shadow 
of a terrible suspicion hung over him. Besides, having served as a soldier 
under the republic and the empire, ho was now about to shed French blood 
in support of a coup d’etat of which he did not approve. His plan of 
action was soon made ; from the Tuilenos where ho was, two columns of 
troops would drive back the insurgents, one by the boulevards, the oilier by 
the quays. A body of troops posted at the marlcot of the Innocents, anil 
clearing the whole length of the rue St. Denis, would maintain comimuucu- 
tions between the two columns. 

But on all sides, in that close uelwork of streets and alloys which formed 
the heart of Pans, and which wore not yet intersected by the wide thorough- 
fares which exist in the present day, in front and behind the lines of troops, 
combatants seemed to spring up m myriads as it they rose out of the very 
ground ; the streets were bristling’ with barricades, and a battle was wag’ing 
at every cross-road. The columns were both stopped, one at the Ifolel-do- 
\ die ami one at the Bastille ; the troops at the market of the Innocents 
were surrounded and cut off ; the army seemed lost in this immense rising 
ot Parisians. 

f S 1 * a “ h 7T cro "' d ifc waa ’ After fifteen years of peace, the citizens 
of 1800 proved themselves worthy of the soldiers of Jenumipos, FTourus, 

Sic 4 4 Ut) seilse 1 a fl ' atcrnifc y courage and enthusiasm 

H « 111 1 t ie - ( V C i 1 ' ftml * 18 pooi V Parid street-boy shared in tlm perils of 

Z Z rlVVT 1 T-7 mt f l^ fty- during the battle, a buy of fifteen 
l i ought a packet of cartridges to Charras, saying, “ Wo will go shares, Iml 

£;t%Z^ 01 V^ fc - y0l Vri 11 lGnC \ me 7™ that I^may take my 

in tlm ™» <*?’ t ^ e ! l!Utl ^ ie combatants had not monoy to Imy bread >, 
in the me St, Joseph a citizen saw a workman who was fighting at his side 
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stagger, and said to him: “You aro wounded?” “No, I am starving.” 
The other offered him a five-franc pieco. Then the workman pulled out 
from hie blood-stained shirt a strip of tho royalist flag, saying: “ I will give 
you this in exchange.” A hundred incidents proved that tho combatants 
i'clt that the same blood was flowing in their veins, though they were fight- 
ing on different sides. In ono case an officer had received a dangerous blow 
from an iron bar, but, with his face bathed in blood, lie warded off with his 
sword tho bayonets which were about to pierce the man who had struck liim. 
In another place the corpse of an insurgent was lying near the tricolour flag; 
some soldiors passed by and thoy and their officers all saluted. 

It would be impossible to describe the war that raged all over Paris. 
On the 28th tho thick of tho fight had been at the market of the Innocents 
and round the Jlotel-do-Ville. To roach it, it was necessary to cross the 
suspension bridge, which whs under a constant fire. A yoiuig man sprang 
forward with a tricolour flag in his hand: “If I fall,” lie cried, “remember 
that my name was Aroolo.” Ills name was given to the bridge which was 
consecrated by liis heroic death. Nightfall interrupted the fighting. 
Silence and solitude descended on tho bloody streets, on the deserted barri- 
cades, and on the corpses lying in the shadow. Nothing disturbed the 
silent solomnity of that lorrible night but the footsteps of the troops as they 
evacuated tho town in order to muss thomselves round the Tuileries. 

On tho morning of tho 29th, fighting began again. Two battles took 
place that day, both against tho Swiss Guard. This foreign guard was the 
last resource of the monarchy, just as it had been on tho occasion of the 10th 
of August, 1 792, The Swiss troops belonged to the king, not to the nation. 
On tho lofl bank of the river the l'olytoehnio school, at the head of several 
columns of workmen and students, laid siege to tho baby Ion barracks. 
Charms led one of the columns. Vnnoau was killed by a bullet in Urn bead, 
and the slreol where ho fell was called after him. The barracks were taken, 
but a more decisive struggle bad taken place elsewhere. 

On the right hank, the people had only to get possession of the vast 
enclosure of the palace formed by tho Louvre and the Tuileries. Since the 
day before (hey had been besieging tho front of tho Louvre before St. Germain 
rAuxcrrois. The Swiss, posted in the colonnade, directed a murderous fire 
on tho assailants. A blunder, made while changing the battalion posted 
tlicie, left tho colonnade unprotected; in an instant the people stormed tlie 
entrance and broke in through tho windows, firing from thoso which looked 
on to tho courtyard. The Swiss, taken by surprise, were seized with a 
panic, tho officers wore unable to restore order, and they were chased by the 
people as far as the place do la Concorde. The crowd then for the second 
time made their way into the conquered palace. They had already entered 
it on tho 10th of August, 1702, and they were to enter it again in February, 
1818, and in September, 1870. 

Charles X deposed 

liacli of these visits signified the fall of a monarchy. And this time, as 
on ovary similar occasion, was seen tho spectacle of a crowd of staiwing men 
kooping guard, without attempting to touch it, over the wealth of treasure 
which was passing from tho king to the nation. Thus ended that most glori- 
ous strugglo, tho result of which was greeted by universal acclamations. 
Where, during those terrible days, were the men who on one side or the 
other roprosonlod tho principles for which France was fighting ? 
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Charles X was at St. Cloud. The day the ordinances appeared (July 
26fclv) he was stag-limiting until the evening at Kamnouillot. i ttrLly owing 
to aii incomprehensible carelessness and partly to avoid tho unploasantnoBB 
of the struggle, lie lmd kept out of reach of tho storm which lmd nNHiulud Ins 
crown. He was told : “Stocks have fallen”; and replied, “They will go 
up again.” Then they said, “Paris is in a state of anarchy.” To this ho 
answered, “Anarchy will bring her to my feet.” Tho most faithful royal- 
ists, trying to make the king realise his position, found him incredulous. 
Even on the 29th, when tho revolutionists, after threo days’ fighting, wore 
driving the army from Paris, Charles X, six miles away, kept on repeating 
that every measure was being taken to suppress tbo insurrection. 

Three days’ war had raged ; officers and men alike sad at heart had found 
themselves obliged to shod French blood, Mon who should lmvo boon tlio 
glory of their country, politicians, artists, and philosophers, had boon nmdo 
the mark for French bullets; tho people and tho army had covered tho 
streets with corpses, and all tho timo the king refused to boliovo what was 
happening. 

It was only on the evening of tlio 29th, when the army returned to St. 
Cloud and he heard of their dofeat, that ho agreed to withdraw tlio ordinances 
and change tho ministry. There was a great deal of talk about a game of 
whist that he played, whilst Mortenwl, who was to bo tbo now minister, 
was awaiting his instructions. Ten hours later Charles X was still hesitat- 
ing, and it was only at daybreak on tlio 30th of July that tho king made 
up his mind — just twenty-four hours after tho triumph of tho Revolution. 

The next evening, after two long days of hesitation, in tlio midst of 
ti’oops decimated by desertion, Charles X at last resolved to retire to Uum- 
bouillet ; this was the first stage on his way to exile. Most of tlio men who 
wore looked upon as tho leaders of the victorious party lmd done little more 
fighting on tlieir side than Charles X had done on his. "When Lhoy met on 
the very day the edicts wero issued there was division in the camp. If some, 
notably La Fayette, were anxious for revolt, others not only did not desire it, 
but actually feared it. All the deliberations of tho deputies and other influ- 
ential persons during these threo days wero fruitless, as no decision was 
reached. At last, on the 28tl\ o£ July, they sent five of their number to 
Marshal Marmonfc, who was already being urged by the great aslrononmr 
Arago to put a stop to bloodshed. Polignac refused to see the five deputies, 
and while they were opening tardy negotiations with St. Cloud, tho people 
completed their victory. 

Cn the evening of the 28th, tho monarchy being abolished, there was no 
recognised authority in Paris. 1 An unknown man named Dnbourg, dressed 
in a general’s uniform borrowed from a theatre, and tlio journalist Ihuido 
who appointed himself secretary to a provisional government which did not 
exist, had only to take their places in tlio lloLcl-do-Villo, which the troops 
had abandoned, in order to exercise a certain amount of power. On the 
evening of the 29th LaFayoLte took possession of tlio Holol-do-Villo and was 
reinforced by a commission consisting of Casimir PcrLor, Lobaii, Hehmum, 
Auciry de Puyraveau, and Mauguin ; Luttiltc, whose house had boon latterly 
the headquarters of the victors, and General Gerard, who continued to be (ho 
military chief of the new government, declining to join the commission, 


rr A x received their warrant from themselves alone, Installed l.li run solves In tho 

i V 0 as representatives of tlio provisional Government , ami in tlml cmmolly they 
parodied tho majesty of command, signed ordera, distributed employments, and conform! dig* 
bin if- gn i' Vas b ^ ov ^ those who would dnio greatly must he able to do greatly \ 

but it was leal, and gave occasion to scones of unexampled buffoonory, — Lmna UlaniiJJ 
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THUS DUKE 01*' ORLEANS MADE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 01? THE KINGDOM 

Those who hud taken no part in the fighting wished to take advantage of 
the victory. Most of them had already begun to think of the duke of Orleans. 
As often happens in reigning families the Orleans branch, tho younger branch, 
was always in a state of rivalry with tho elder branch of Bourbons. Since 
1789 the duke of Orleans had supported tho revolutionary party; whilst his 
cousins wore amongst the emigres, ho, a member of the convention, having 
given up using his title and assumed the name of Philippe ^galile, voted in 
favour of tho doath of Louis XVI. His son, duke of Orleans in 1792, had 
fought under the tricolour with Duinourioz at Jemmapea. Though he had 
omigrutod afterwards, yet on tho Restoration lie had again declared himself 
a liberal. Tho family has always maintained this variable attitude, some- 
times supporting, Homotimos desorting the revolutionary party. 

After 1816 tho duke of Orleans wus sometimes a prince of the blood, 
sometimes tho liopo of the revolutionists. Ho alternately claimed the largest 
share of tho indemnity paid to tho emigres, or openly took the part of Beranger 
and General Hoy; lie at one time obtained from Charles X the title of Royal 
ffighnoss, and at another would pose as a citizen- prince. 

Tho example of England was in everybody’s mind. It was by dethroning 
the lawful king and putting in his pluco a princo of a lateral branch that the 
English had gained their liberties in 1G88. For a long time many people 
had been hoping that a similar change might bring about ft similar result in 
France. 

On tho 30th Tlnors and Mignet hurried to Neuilly where the prince lived, 
but lie was not ihoro. In ilio morning the deputies met at the house of 
Lafiitto, and decided to hold a session at noon at the Bourbon palace. There 
it was clodded to offer the “lieutenancy of the kingdom” to tlio duke of 
Orleans. Ho hesitated, tried to gain time, and was finally, it is said, per- 
suaded by tlio advieo of Talleyrand. On tho 31st lie accepted. 

TLv 6 fov Ida Rwb would \\d\<s 

had brought it about permit this ? It was doubtful. The duke of Orleans 
dccidod to confront the clangor by going through Paris to the Hotel-cle-Ville. 
A good deal of dissatisfaction was manifested in tho streets. People were 
saying to thomselvos, “ What ? Another Bourbon I ” His life was at the 
mercy of the populace. An aclvorso movement seemed imminent, but it did 
not take place. At tho Ildlol-de-Villo La Fayette appeared on the balcony 
and was received with acclamations ; tho duke of Orleans embraced him and 
wus applauded too. Ho had gained the crown, 

Oluirlea X had finally abdicated in favour of a child, the duke de Bor- 
deaux, His was a strange destiny. lie, whom the royalists called Henry V, 
was only to reign for ono day and that at the age of ten I The old king was 
convinced that tho duko of Orleans had only accepted the “lieutenancy of 
the kingdom ” for the purpose of re-establishing legitimate authority in the 
person of Henry V. The duko found liimaelf in a difficult position between 
tho revolutionists who had offered him a throne, and Charles X, to whom he 
owed so much I Very opportunely, owing to an alarm raised in Paris, on 
tho 3rd of August a little band of Parisians marched on Rambouillet. It 
was a strange jumble of national guards, volunteers, students with soldiers’ 
bells over their black coats, workmen wearing helmets, many of them in 
omnibuses or cabs chartered for the occasion. This disorderly troop set out 
on a march of forty-five miles without victuals and quite unprepared for any 
emergency. At tho same time the duko oi Orleans sent Marshal Mftison, 

II. W. — VOL XIII, 13 
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Schonen, and Odilon Bnrrot to Rambouitlet. Ho liad given the PiimiftUH to 
understand that Charles X might prove dangerous, and ho warned Charles X 
that sixty thousand Parisians were marching against him, and that he had 
better provide for his safety. Thus ho got nd of the old king. Char es X 
and his family were accompanied as far as Cherbourg by his cousin h three 
envoys. Thence he went into exile where the elder branch of the Bourbons 
was to die out. On the 9th of August, 1830, the duke of Orleans was 
solemnly proclaimed king under the name of Loius Philippe I, king of the 
French, i 


HILLEBRAND’s PARALLEL BETWEEN THE REVOLUTION OF 1088 AN1) 1880 

The French 1688 was accomplished: the kingdom of God’s grace had 
made way for a kingdom of conventions. Whilst tho “ Glorious Revolu- 
tion” had sealed the representative system in England, tho “Groat Week” 
forever put an end to it in France. Instead of the balance of power between 
the crown, the house of peers, and tho house of commons, the real or seem- 
ingly unlimited authority of the latter stepped in. Tho victory of the l!2l, 
that is to say the majority of the house, was liko that of Pyrrhus, us is every 
victory which is only clue to the assistance of uncertain confederates. Their 
leaders would infallibly have come into power, o von if tho throne had not 
been overturned, and they would have taken over tho government under 
circumstances far more favourable to themselves and the land, if the irre- 
sponsibility of the throne had been regarded, and tho dangerous support of 
the street riots disdained. 

Be that as it may, Charles X was tho last monarch of Franco who 
attempted to oppose his will to the majority of tlio House. .From hence- 
forth not only did the minister require a similar majority so us to retain his 
office, but also the leaders of the state — king, emperor, or president, - wore 
dependent on Parliament, the fiction of nn irresponsible leader of the stale 
was forever ended, and tho upper house was practically a thing of the past. 
According to this it was only natural and rigid that from henceforth all 
leaders of the state should, iE only artificially, seek to assure the majority in 
the Commons and to accustom themselves to consider overy opponent of their 
minister as their own opponent, views which tho nation shared and still 
shares. 

At times the capital which helped the parliamentary majority to win in 
1880 may have fought and conquered this majority, as in tho years 1818 
and 1870, hut only to withdraw her taxes after a short interregnum. In 
England, the House of Commons only became all-powerful a century after 
the Revolution, and tho irresponsibility of tho crown is still undisputed 
to-day. The convention of 1688 was tho voluntary agreement of two 
equally powerful contractors ; the convention of 1830 was a one-sided and 
conditional offer to which the one party submitted and which the ether 
Bimply signed. 

In other respects the popular comparison botween 1088 and 1830 was no 
less sound. Tlio eminent German statesman Stein at that time wrote to 
Gagern that only the spirit of falsehood and deception could find a resem- 
blance between Charles X and James II. lie asks, “Whore is the barbarian 
Jeffreys" Where are the endeavours and attempts to establish a strange 
church in the place of the national church '/ Where is tlio treaty with a 
strange monarch to destroy the administration and religion of his own 
land ( Where is the money that the stranger will rocoivo for this purpose 7 
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And WG might further ask : wherein lay the future clanger ? Was Henry V 
born inLo a church hostile to his own country, and baptised like James III? 
Did tlio Parisian workers and students — whose political wisdom had at first 
discovered and made known the inconsistency of the eight hundred years 
of national dynasty with the interests and views of Prance, whilst the 
entire nation held contrary views — possess the same importance as the 
experienced statesmen who, in 1088, amidst the rejoicings of the middle 
classes and people of the land, and assisted by the clmrch and aristocracy, 
called the daughter of James II to the throne of England? Did Louis 
Philippe gain his crown against foreign armies, as William fought for his 
at the bloody battle of the Boy no, after having at the head of his troops 
obtained it by defiance from tho politicians who would so willingly have 
mado of liim prince consort and their creature? And William was not 
content with the acts of Parliament but also made his own. The childless 
monarch only acted in the interests of the statesmen, not in that pf liis own 
person or ol tlm family, and considering his childless position, as well as 
his Dutch disposition and the confessional side of liis idle, one might well 
say: William of Orange as regent for his brother-in-law a minor — in the 
guardianship of whom nono could have excelled him — could never attain 
that which ho attained as king, and that Louis Philippe on lug side would 
have attained without trouble, had he roigned in his own name, instead of 
in that of the minor Henry V for whom lie had been appointed regent*” 

The insurrection which served as motive for the violation of the con- 
stitution on tho 25th of July, was artfully called forth by some secret cove- 
nanters and journalists ; but whon after long procrastination it really broke 
out, the whole of tho middle class of Franco backed up the July combatants, 
although they took no active part in the light — for seldom in history has a 
deed boon so firmly corroborated by eye-witnesses on all sides, as the inac- 
tivity of tho middle class in this light. Even after they lrncl been carried 
away by a moral if not active participation they only wished to defend tlio 
constitution, at tho most to extend it and to prevent its being attacked — 
not to chango tho dynasty. Certainly the sense of the insurrection was 
first falsified by tho conspirators — republicans and OrleanistS' — who made 
themselves masters of the situation, and under pretext of protecting the 
threatened statutes undertook to dismiss the king’s guilty counsellors, to do 
away with his law and tho king himself. Thus the nation remains respon- 
sible to history for tlio rosult, as tho wearer of the new crown accepted the 
responsibility of wlmt had happened, although throughout tho whole affair 
ho had been more sinned against than sinning. And if there is no doubt 
that ho had often dreamed of tho throne, there is no proof that he ever 
aspired to it through conspiracy or intrigue. 

For in public as in private life we not only act by wliat we do, but also 
by what we allow to be done, liow much more by that which is termed good- 
ness, When and where did a people acknowledge having done something 
more energetically and unconditionally than the French after the July days ? 

Not only those who were late in hastening to the fight but also those not 
concerned in it wished to acknowledge this as a great national event ; and 
if the feeling shown towards tho new monarch, almost unknown to the mass 
of the nation, was less spirited and less general than that shown for this 
event, tho nation nevertheless imposed on it, ancl in no way reacted against 
it as it did against the republic in 1848, towards which it would have acted 
differently in 1830. And it not only confirmed this change by silent 
acknowledgment but also by the expressed oath of representatives of the 
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House of Lords, of almost all military and civil stale officials, 
the loucl and unanimous respect shown by all towns, places, 

communities of the land. . . 

vnnsty which had been estranged from the nation by tlio twenty- 
11VC v dhlo .evolution and empire had not yet sufficiently grown accustomed 
to it and Charles X had placed overy difficulty in tlio way of approximation. 
No doubt the nation would have liked to see the reigning family retained, 
but as they were only drawn to it by considerations of profit and fear 
of overthrow, and not by a feeling of warm attachment or a deep insight 
into the affairs of the kingdom, they gave it up with all the olioorl illness 
so peculiar to the French in public affairs. No idea was formed as to tlio 
extent of this oliange j the kingdom still oxislod ; that its life-giving roots 
hud been cut off was not taken into consideration. They wove only too 
glad to have been let off so oboaply. This feeling effaced all regret as 
well as all fears, which the fall of the old kingdom might liavo instilled 
into less unscrupulous minds. 

The July Revolution was generally felt to bo a liberation and was accepted 
with enthusiasm; and no less outside of Franco, and rightly; for this vo volu- 
tion was more profitable to foreign parts than to tlio country which made it. 
Europe breathed again ns after a nightmaro. Everywhere nations awoke at 
this early call, stirred and stretched themselves in their chains, and although 
they were not yet to suooeed looked to see whore they could cast them oil', 
for the long, long night was over, It had boon a gloomy time for Europe: 
fifteen years of darkness only illuminated by the reflection of princely 
feasts and congresses, fifteen years of silonco only broken by tlio melodious 
voices of incomparable artists who seemed to wish to sing tlio people into 
a deeper sleep. For France it had been a bright and alert lime which was 
now so suddenly interrupted: a time of fighting for tlio liighosL Lroasuros, 
strong reliance in the victory of the good, and of pure enthusiasm for 
ideal aims. Now all this mas ended. 

The July Revolution was the last fliekor of tlio fliuuo of J7H0, and 
although a great deal of deception was mixed in tlio enthusiasm, nml pathos 
and deolamatioii were less naive than forty years before, “ the groat week ” 
rightfully lives in tlie traditions of the nation as tlio most heroic and glorious 
of all the groat battles of the past ninety years, not so much buemiso the 
victory was more unsulliod, sacrificing, and magnanimous than nil others, 
but because the elevation was the sublimes! of all. 

IVith this elevation, the poetry of tlio Revolution ended, tlio hour of prose 
had struck. There began a bitter strifo for power and gain, a life in the 
moment and for the moment, a mastery of phrases such as had never been seen 
before and which in the end degenerated into conscious lies. For the entire 
movement was the outcome of the great reaction of Rousseau and his times 
against the calmness. of the eighteenth century, and it lasted until tlio fresh 
calmness stepped in, in tlie middlo of tlio nineteenth eonlury. All tlio inspira- 
tions of tile times were hollowed out into empty words during those twenty 
years ; instead of the thoughts and sentiments which had filled tlie race, llior'o 
arose vain forms, behind which covetousness and pure egotism wore hidden. 
Ihese were not to bo dethroned after the cooling clown of 1819-18,00, but 
they were unmasked, and it is characteristic of our timos that after the 
extinction of enthusiasm and want of idealism, under the over more grasping 
rule ot a sceptical and positive comprehension of life, they have at least tlio 
coinage to honour the truth, on which the former race, either consciously or 
unconsciously, laid so little stress.* 
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MARTIN ON THE JULY REVOLUTION 

It must be recognised tlmt — given the conditions of French history 
since ’89, and the social state of France boing what it was, and so different 
from that of England — after the national sovereignty had once been re-estab- 
lished, the republic must also take its tarn. In 1830 the question however 
was not to know if tho republic were the last word of the French Revolution, 
but if the time were come to pronounce that word irrevocably. 

Franco was not then at all ready. Memories of the Terror oppressed the 
imagination and wore still generally confounded with the idea of a republic ; 
an irresistible current carried Hie liberal citizenry to an imitation of the Eng- 
lish revolution of 1088 and tho trial of an elective monarchy. As for the 
popular massos, they had in tho highest degree the national sontiment, which 
had raised again with passion tho Lricoloured flag, but they had little senti- 
ment for universal suffrage which is inseparable in the modern world from 
the republican idoa. 

Tho regime established August 9th, 1830, hag then its raison d'&tre in 
French history, but could bo only a transition, and the blame that attaches 
to its authors is that of neglecting to introduce in tho Charter a means of 
operating tins transition peacefully by giving the nation the power to revise 
its constitutional laws, a faculty inalienable and inseparable from national 
sell -government, c 
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The revolution of July suddenly frustmtofl tho lopresstvo policy of 
[ho groat powers, and was tHo com men com out of a now ora in the Ub- 
e\ ties of Europe, It gave an impulse to the revolution In Jtolgiuiu , to 
tUa mauireotion in Poland; to the democratic oonslitulioiiH of Switzer- 
land ; to political reforms m fioveial of tho states of Gormnny ; and to 
paTliaraentary reform m England. Its Influence was felt in Italy* In 
Spain, and Portugal; in Hungary, and in tho Slavonic piovhimi of 
Austria- And, even beyond the bounds of Europe, it ronohori from 
I ? jgypt and Syria, m the ewst, to SoyiUy An\e,vica, U\ lht\ west, Tho 
period of reaction waa now closed, to be succeeded by tlto progroHnivo 
development of constitutional freedom. — Sju Tiiomas Enaicim: A1 a v . * 


Placed as Loms Philippe was between the past ami the future, be tween 
the ancient monarchy crumbled without hope of return and the republic 
brought forward, then adjourned, his position was complex and bin spirit 
contradictory. He was at the same time a princo at heart and it bourgeois 
in form ; revolutionary by his memories, and reactionary, or at least station- 
ary, from the fear which these very memories inspired in him, as well as by 
his royal memories. 

46 Klliig-t3itiiieii % ^ > promenading Paris in round lint and wi Hum umbrella, 
not only by calculation, but by taste as woll, lie was at tho sumo time a 
descendant of Louis XIV — -the issue of tho brother ot Louis XiV, on tho 
male aide; he descended on the female side from the Grand Monarch himself 
and Mme. de Montospan. lie had bepl from Voltairianism sentiments of 
humanity and religious scepticism, but nothing moro from that groat breath 
of the eighteenth century which had for a moment animated Ins youth and 
inspired the entire life of La Fayette. 

One of the men who did most to enthrone Louis Pliilippo was Thiers, 
who has defined the constitutional monarchy in tho phrase, ° I t reigns but 
it does not govern.” The new lung never accept oil this maxim and aspired 
from the fust day to nilo in all things, less from any theory of monarchy 
than from a passion for affairs, big' or little, and above all from a conviction 
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of Hie superiority he fancied he held over his ministers, even when lie had 
before him a Casimir Perier or a Thiers. He could not even delegate 
authority as Napoleon did and Charles X wanted to do. It was necessary 
then that he govern by address and by artifice, not by imposing and order- 
ing, but by reducing and dividing, by aubaltemising his ministers and gaining 
hia parliamentary majorities by interesting groups and individuals. Such a 
policy was incompatible with sincerity towards persons and things ; incapable 
of violating tho laws, Louis Philippe used all his skill to contract the laws 
and to undermine free institutions. These dangerous tendencies, however, 
manifested themselves hut gradually. c 

STATE OF THE COUNTRY AUTD FIRST ACTS OF THE REIGH 

Although tho political revolution was over, and the throne of Louis 
Philippe, so far as external appearances went, firmly established, the interior 
of society was in a very different state, and the seeds of evil which were des- 
tined in tho end to overturn it were beginning to germinate. The state of the 
working-classes, especially in the great towns, which had rapidly degenerated 
since and in consequence of the first revolution, liad been brought to a per- 
fect climax of horror by the effects of the second. The almost entire stop- 
page of purchases and expenditure in France, in consequence of the terrors 
which had seised all the affluent classes, combined with the corresponding 
reductions in the English market, from the effect of the simultaneous reform 
agitation in that country, had reduced all who were engaged in the produc- 
tion of luxuries — that is, the immense 
majority of tlie working-classes — to the 
last stages of destitution. It was hard to 
say whether the vine-growers of tho Gironde, 
the silk-weavers of Lyons, the cotton-spin- 
ners of llouon, the jewellers or the printers 
of Paris, were In the greatest distress. In 
Bordeaux there were twenty-two thousand 
workmen out of employment; ill Paris the 
number oxcceded sixty thousand. At 
Nimos the fancy silks had sunk to a third 
in price, while the wages of the work- 
men had undergone a similar diminution. 

Montpellier, which depended chiefly on the 
salo of wines, was in the utmost distress, 
and loudly complained of the recent rise in 
the octroi on that article ; and in Lyons the 
suffering had become such that the only 
question seemed to be when a half of the 
entire inhabitants were to expire of famine. 

Nor was the condition of the masters move 
consoling, for even at the low rates of wages, 
such had been tho fall of prices in the manu- 
factured article that thoy could not work 
at a profit; and numerous failures among 
the most considerable both threw numbers of workmen out of employment 
and fearfully augmented the general consternation. 

The first acts of the reign of Louis Philippe were prudent and modest. 
Tic modified and completed the ministry which he hacl formed during his 
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lieutenant-generalship. He called Mole to take charge of the foroign MTaivs 
and Broglie to the ministry of public instruction. I ho other lnimstova 
remained! Laffitfce, Casimir Perier, Dupin, ancl Bignon wove members of tho 
cabinet of ministers without portfolios. There was no president of tho 
council, neither Laffitte nor Casimir Perier accepting Una nigh post. Uns 

cainistn^ included Yery opposite tGiidencie^. 

The chambers, in accord with the government during tuo month ot 
August, voted certain measures which wero the natural result of tho July 
Revolution. Political condemnations from tho time of tho restoration wore 
annulled. Aid and recompense were voted for the July combatants; for 
the wounded and for the families of the dead. Tho Pantliooii, which under 
the empire had become the church of Sto. Genevieve, was restored to tho 
destination given it in 1791, which, was to receive tho remains of groat men. 
The double vote was suppressed, also tho groat electoral colleges, or depart- 
mental colleges, which the restoration had founded ns citadels ol tho 
aristocracy to control the electoral bourgeoisie. 

However, difficulties were beginning for tho now government. Oommor- 
cial affairs had weighed heavy before tho Revolution ; tlmy became, as wo 
have neon, worse after it. The working-classes wore surprised ami angry to 
find themselves more unhappy the day aftor than on tho eve of the “groat 
clays ” which owed so much to their courage and devotion, Tlmy gathered 
together in the streets and on the squares to command tho government to 
procure for them diminution of labour or increase of wages. Tho less 
enlightened wanted to break tho machines which, they said, suppressed tho 
employment of their arms.* 5 

SOCIALISTIC MOVEMENTS 

Although mischievous to society (tho return and roposo of which they 
delayed) and troublesome to the authority whioli as yol wanted 11 m power to 
repress them, these palpable irregularities would Juivo signified little, if 
beyond and above street demonstrations, other causes of disorder, older and 
more deeply rooted, had not taken possession of many minds. Tim revolu- 
tion of July had not confined itself to tho overthrow of a dynasty, and the 
modification of a charter: it had given riso to pretensions uud hopes, not 
alone in the political party who desired for Franco a form of government 
opposed to monarchy, but in all tho schools, and in every sect, through all Mio 
varied divisions of life, whether prominent or obscure, who worn dreaming 
of another state of social organisation quite distinct from that which Franco 
had received from her origin, her Christian faith, and her fourteen ages of 
political existence. 

Besides the republicans — and divided between a desire to join and In 
separate from them — the Saint Simonians, the Fourierists, the soomlisls, and 
the communists, much opposed to each other in principle) and unequal in 
stieugth, as in intellectual power, were all in a state of amlulimiH oiTovvoHcmico, 
1 lie secret societies of the Restoration had transferred tlimnsolvoH into 
revolutionary clubs, thus combining the remains of silent discipline with the 
extravagant enthusiasm of unbridled speech. Thoro at daily and public 
mee mgs, all events ami questions, wliethor of principle or incident al occur- 
rence, were warmly discussed. All designs, hopes, and dromua worn boldly 
investigated. Ike entire government, the monarchy, tho chambers, the 
magistracy, the administration, wero attacked with undifmmUod violence. 

n o a overthrow was unreservedly proposed. Working-people and 
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youllis, casual passers-by, entered into these places of assembly as to a public 
spectacle, enjoying' their audacious license ; and round the leaders of these 
old republican, Bonapartist, socialist, or other associations, advocates of the 
popular party were grouped, ready to declare against the existing authori- 
ties, which from day to day they were in the habit of hearing insulted and 
denounced as onemies. fi 

The chamber of deputies voted a credit of five millions for public works, 
one of thirty millions to make advances to commercial houses. Disturbances 
at home and abroad united to prevent the resumption of affairs. These 
alarms were confirmed by the continued low state of public funds. Four of 
Charles X’s ministers, among them Polignac and Peyronnet, had been 
arrestod and confined at Vincennes. The expectation of their trial agitated 
people’s minds. 1 

Foreign affairs caused the most lively anxiety. Louis Philippe and tho 
men who surrounded him realised that tho counter action of the July Devo- 
lution would inevitably make itself felt abroad, and that tho new regime 
would not subsist in France if it permitted the Holy Alliance to recom- 
mence, in respeot to the French, what the Restoration had done in Spain. 
The English minister was the first to announce an intontion to recognise the 
now government in Franco, on condition that it respected existing treaties. 
Public opinion in England had been very sincere and active in favour of the 
July Revolution. Prussia and Austria also, in spite of the displeasure and 
anxiety of Metternich, had received the communications of the new govern- 
ment, properly although with reservo. The great question was the attitude 
which Russia would take. Against all expectation Nicholas repulsed Louis 
Philippe’s advances rudely, almost brutally. When to Ins great regret Eng- 
land, Austria, and Prussia had recognised the new government, ho consented 
to keep relations of peace and friendship, hut he refused to give the title of 
“brother” to the king of the French, and recalled Ins ambassador. 0 

Bolgium had separated itself from Holland and offered itself to France, 
but was refused in order not to excite the jealousy of England. Spanish 
refugees wanted to attempt a revolution in their country. They were 
arrested at the frontier in order not to violate international rights, even with 
a princo who was a secret enemy. Poland, delivered for a short period by a 
heroic effort, called to tho Frenoh. Was it possible to savo her by arms? 
As she liorsolf said in the midst of her great sufferings ; “ God is too high 
and France is too far.” Only isolated assistance was sent, which did not 
prevent Warsaw from succumbing. Its fall found a sad echo in the heart of 
France. 

The approach of the trial of the ministers was causing a fermentation in 
Paris. Gumotand Rroglio retired from the ministry, their demission entail- 
ing that of Mole, Louis and Casimir Porier. Lafiitto at the urgent insist- 
ence of tho king accepted the task of forming a new ministry (November 
2nd, 1880)./ 

LAliUniTTlfS MINISTRY 

On tho 15tli of December tho ministers of Charles X were tried. La 
Fayotlo took every precaution to preservo order. Taken from Vincennes 
to tho Luxembourg 1 they defended themselves before the chamber of peers, 

P The populace do mantled tlio dontli of those wlio, by signing tlio ordinances, had brought 
on tho Revolution, and wore therefore Indirectly tlio cause of so many deaths, nut even La hay- 
efcto opposed this, being gonerous enough to wish their escape, especially bocausD they wore tils 
onomica, This also caused a dissonslon in tho cabinet, — MuirLEiu] 
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being represented by their advocates, Martignac, Ilenncquin, Sivuzot, and 
C r6 in icux 

For three days, from the 18th to the 20tli of December, the mob bosioged 
the Luxembourg, accusing the government of treason. Ihiris was tombed. 
La Fayette tried to negotiate with the ringleaders. On the 20th the inner 
court of the Luxembourg was forced and the peers were obliged to suspend 
their sitting. By the 21st the riot bad become moro formidable. Before pro- 
nouncinc sentence, Montalivet, minister of tho interior, went at tho head of 
the detachment which rccondueted the prisoners to Vincennes. The sentence, 
read at ten o’clock in the evening, condemned tho ministers to imprisonment 
for life. On account of the “ clemency ” of this vorclict a now riot occurred 
on the 22nd, which was suppressed by the national guards and the troops.* 

At the moment when these new tumults burst forth tho chamber of depu- 
ties was busily engaged in discussing the bill for tho organisation of tho 
national guards. This bill naturally brought into question the position of La 
Fayette. After a long debate the chamber adopted the article suppressing 
the functions of coinmandant-in-genoral of tho national guards of Iho king- 
dom (December 24th). Without delay La Fayette sent in his resignation 
to the king, who resolved to accept it.® 

On the 22nd of January, 1831, there was a riot among the students at tho 
Sorbonue against tho academic council assembled to forbid collective demon- 
strations. The 13th of February a memorial service was hold in Hi. (.ionmiin- 
1’AuxeiTOis in memory of the assassination of tho duko do Horn; there tho 
legitimists made an imprudenldemonslration in honour of tho duko do Bor- 
deaux. The crowd, thoroughly roused, pillaged tho presbytery, profaned 
the church, and committed many acts of vandalism. In tho evening tho 
republicans promenaded carrying arms. Dupinwas threatouod in Ids ho use. 
The 14th saw the archbishop’s palace pillaged. There wore fresh scenes of 
vandalism ■. the archbishop’s country house at Couflnns was sacked ; ike 
church of Bonne Nouvelle was pillaged, and several public buildings wore 
attacked. Baade, prefect of police, and Odilon lkirrol, protect of tho Heine, 
were perfectly inert. Their complacent proclamations only touched the 
counter-revolutionists and tho legitimists. Tho ileiirs-dc-lis wore lorn down 
everywhere, and the scenes of anarchy wore not limited to Paris. 

Those who loved order, and had hailed tho government us a saviour, began 
to doubt its strength and even its will. On tho 17th of February Delossort 
denounced the negligence and weakness of tho ministry in the chamber. 
There was yet time to act vigorously against tlm plotters of sedition, and 
prevent civil war. Baude and Odilon Burrot mado a very poor defence and 
criticised tho retrograde methods hitherto pursued, (hazel wanted Urn 
government to free itself from all illegal pressure, and to act in harmony 
with the chamber, putting itself at the head of society and not at tho tail, 
renouncing a popularity both impossible and compromising. LaOitto still 
avoided expressing his opinion, and contented himself by replacing Baude 
and Odilon Barrot by Vivien and Iloudy. Ilia position personally became 
more and more false \ even tho other minis torn acted without him. 

The risings continued; strikes spread ; credit wan low. LaCliltu obtained 
on the 5 tli of March two hundred million special credit with difficulty ; but 
the chamber refused him a vote of confidence. His friends persuaded him to 
letive, and he was* moreover* obliged to do so owing to pecuniary embarrass- 
ments and the losses sustained by his banking house . h 

One of the direct causes of Luffi tie’s fall was his position on tho Italian 
question, the minister wishing to aid an insurrection against Austria which 
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was on foot there. But the king was even more unwilling to intervene for 
the independence of Italy than lie lmd been to interfere in the affairs of 
Belgium. The king had gone behind the back of his minister and made an 
agreement with Austria, on learning of which Laffitte resigned March 9th 
1831.# 

CASIMIR PURISM AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1831-1832 A.D.) 

Casimir Perier, the new minister, had been endowed with a gift at the 
same time very striking and almost universally appreciated, namely a force 
of character which amounted almost to heroism. President of the chamber 
before he botiftiwe he was the m\ of the majority. His 

policy may bo very briefly summed up : order at home maintained by such 
means as wore authorised by the charter and the law; peace abroad, with- 
out sacrificing in the slightest degree the honour of the nation ; in foreign 
affairs throe great questions claimed the attention of the French govern- 
ment — Belgium, Poland, and Italy. When Casimir Perier was called upon 
for a statement of his policy beforo the chambers, he said : “ The principle 
already laid down of non-intervention is the one we will adopt,” and his 
notions verified his words. 

In 1831 the centre of Italy was occupied by the Austrians on the pre- 
text of overcoming revolution. Oil the 2nd of February the conclave 
proclaimed Gregory XVI sovereign pontiff. In order to pacify men’s 
minds, the Europoan powers addressed a memorial to the pope in which 
they pointed out such reforms as seemed to them likely to appease tho dis- 
satisfaction of his subjects. Tho pope refused to pledge himself, so secret 
societies wore again formed and rebellion broke out anew. Gregory XVI 
appealed to tho Austrians for help. Austria by granting it violated the 
principle of non-intervention. 

Casimir Perior, in the namo of Franco, protested in a way that might 
have brought about war; on the 7th of February a French fleet carrying a 
lino regiment left Toulon and arrived on the 22nd within sight of Ancona. 
Tho troops landed during tlie night and the town was taken. The pope, 
indignant, cried, “Such an attempt lias not been made against the holy see 
since the time of the Saracens.” The government made known its intentions. 
It would protect the holy father even against attacks from within, but it 
would not suffer Austria to rule in his states ; to the foreign ambassadors, 
who in tho name of public justice called upon him for an explanation, Casimir 
Porior replied, “It is I who defend tho rights of Europe at large. Do you 
think it is easy to keep the peace and insist on the observance of treaties ? 
The honour of France must be maintained.” The pope soon agreed to 
wliat lie was poworloss to prevent. Austria did not pick up the gauntlet 
which had been thrown clown. The Austrian troops evacuated the legations 
and, on the 24lh of October, 1838, the French soldiers set sail for France. 

Poland had attempted in 1830 to release herself from the iron grasp of 
R\mvt\. The institutions granted by the czar Alexander and guaranteed by 
Europe in 1815 had fallen one by one under the persistent attacks of the 
Russian government. When the emperor Nicholas came to Warsaw to be 
crowned in 1829, he refused to revoke tlie measures of which Poland com- 
plained. In the evening of the 29tli of November, 1830, at a signal given 
by means of two fires, an insurrection broke out in Warsaw and the Russian 
army retired. But the Poles were divided amongst themselves, and tlie 
emperor of Russia took advantage of the time wasted by them. A desperate 
battle, lasting for two days, did not shake the determination of the P oles. 
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who resisted the Russians for several months In tho meantime they 
claimed help from the western nations, especially from Franco, who nmdo 
them understand that they must not expect any support from her arms. 
At the same time Prance reminded Russia of tho saerodness of treaties, and 
proposed to act as a mediator. She begged the other European nations to 

succour the Poles, but without result. 

After the disaster, all she could do was to open her arms to tho oxdes. 
This she did eagerly, and gave an asylum to ten thousand Polisli rofugeos. 
In the streets the mob constantly cried : « Poland forever t ” and pursued 
with this cry the great administrator . i 

Casimir Pdrier was tho only man capablo of controlling tho situation 
and of directing what was called tho party oi tho opposition. Hut lm 
was not inclined to make himself the tool of anyone. Ho had demanded, 
together with tho presidency of the council, tho ministry of tlm interior. 
He declared that he intended to preside activoly over tho council and that 
the king should not he present. Ho thought that whore responsibility is 
located, there should also be the power of action, lie was resolved to prac- 
tice the principle laid down by Thiers in La National bolero tho Days of 
July: “The king reigns, but does not govern. ”o 

He plainly stated two things : that he wished legal order and that he 
would consequently fight the republicans and legitimists to tho death; (hat 
he would not precipitate France into a universal war, and consequently Lliat 
he would make all sacrifices to tho poaco of tho world, which wore com- 
patible with the honour of the country. This language sounded proud; 
action confirmed it./ 

Dom Miguel in Portugal had treated two Frenchmen outrageously, 
A fleet forced its way through the straits of tho Tagus, hitherto consid- 
ered impregnable, and anchored at three lvnndrod toiscs from the quays of 
Lisbon. The Portuguese ministers humbled themselves, and a just repara- 
tion was made. The Dutch had invaded Belgium : fifty thousand French- 
men advanced thither and the Dutch Hag gave way. 

In the interior tho president of tho council followed with tho same energy 
the line of conduct he had laid down for himself. Logilimists ugil utc.il 
the departments of the west. Mobile columns extinguished Llm revolt. Tho 
working-classes of Lyons, incited by too sovero suffering, but also by agita- 
tors, had rebelled, inscribing on their banner this siul mid sinister device : 
“Live in working or die in fighting.” After a frightful melee in tho city 
itself, they were disarmed and order appeared re-established on the surface. 
Grenoble in its turn ran with blood. c 

In Pans the different parties wore not wanting in onorgy. Two legiti- 
mist plots broke out— first, that of “ tho Towers of Notro-Damo.” .Six indi- 
viduals secreted themselves in the hell- tower of the cathedral to ring tho tocsin 
and thus give the signal for insurrection, They wore arrested and imprisoned. 
The following month ft new conspiracy was discovered, that of Urn “ rue dcs 
Prouvaires. The agent Poncclot had managed to enrol twenty-live hundred 
men in Paris. At a given moment those men wero to riso and carry off the 
royal family by force. 1 hey were arrosted in ruo dos Prouvaiios. However, 
the government was attacked by tho papers of all pnrtios with an ovor- 
mcreasmg bitterness. In speaking of Fronchinon M. do Montalivot used 
the word “subjects,” and someone cried : “What about the minister V” and 
a deputy added: “ Men who make king’s are not subjects.” 

Soon after this the overwhelming anxiety causod by a torriblo epidemic 
of cholera absorbed the thoughts and attention of tho whole nation, Tho 
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scourge, which came originally from India, had already spread all over the 
Old World from China and Russia to England. It spread from town to town 
and from capiLal to capital defying all efforts to arrest its progress. It broke 
out in Paris on the 26th of March, 1832, raged for a hundred and eighty-nine 
days and carriod off nineteen thousand persons . 1 It spread through twenty- 
seven departments. Casimir Perier had visited the hospital with the duke 
of Orleans ; two days afterwards he was confined to his bed. His health 
had for some time been feeble, and ho died on the 16th of May after severe 
and protracted suffering. When Louis Philippe heard of his death he said 
to one who was present : “ Casimir Perier is dead : is it a blessing or a mis- 
fortune ? The future will show.” The king was not always quite comfort- 
able with such ail imperious minister.* 

lomIinie’s estimate of casimir PE1UE11 

No man bettor understood or did more to maintain representative gov- 
ernment than Perier. That is to say he thought the government should be 
carriod on under an open sky, so to speak, and always under the eyes and 
control of the country. It has been truly said of him that he governed from 
the tribunal, and that lie was sometimes indiscreet in his fear of not being 
sufficiently frank. No statesman ever had a stronger sense of the duties or 
of tho rights appertaining to responsibility and the exercise of power. He 
wished the throne to bo respected and to bo worthy of respect as the chief 
magistracy of the kingdom, but lie wished it to remain inviolable and strictly 
within its own exalted sphere, ruling over parties without mixing in them. 

An opon oneniy of what has since been called personal government, 
Perier was no loss hostile to emergent cy laws 5 he refused them, with equal 
firmness before tho entreaties of Iiis friends and the representations of his ene- 
mies. His courageous confidonco in public opinion always made him look 
011 the common law energetically administered as the only instrument which 
could be suitably employed by the “government of July.” “ Our system of 
homo policy,” lie would say, “ is to make tho laws of the laud our constant 
rule of action, to support the government by restoring to it the power and 
unity which it lacks, to reinstate and tranquillise all sorts of interests, by 
giving them guarantees of order and stability, to respect the laws and to 
draw from our legislative system and the moral strength which arises from 
it, all our methods of action and of influence ; it is in short never to consent 
to form a party government and, while keeping a strict watch over any 
intrigues that may be woven in secret, never to yield to the temptation of 
crushing the vanquished ; for, in so doing, victory is dishonoured.” 

In his dealings with other nations the language and behaviour of the 
statesman of tho 13th of March were always worthy of France. He desired 
peace but he would not have sacrificed either the interests or honour of his 
country to preserve it. He would not rashly enter upon a quarrel hut when 
once lie had declared himself he never drew back, and when he considered 
the moment for action had arrived, he acted quite independently without 
the sanction of anyone else. Thus ha entered Belgium entirely on his own 
initiative and without waiting for the conference of Loudon to authorise 
him in doing so. Thus he blockaded and took the port of Lisbon, without 
troubling himself about the dissatisfaction of England. It was thus that in 
order to convince Austria that she had. better retire from the Roman states 
he could find no better way than forcing an entry into Ancona and establish- 

[i T 11 tlia whole of 1'ianoo It counted 120,000 victims in 1832 . 1 ’-] 
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in[r himse if there. Thus it was in short that ho was capable, with a vivacity 
which was characteristically French, of reducing to silence a Russian ambas- 
sador who dared to speak to him about the “ decisions ’of tlio emperor. 

To sum up : whatever judgment we may form of the political career of 
Oasimir Perier, it would he impossible for any unprejudiced person to fad 
to recognise in him two valuable qualities which essentially distinguished 
him, namely : energy and loyalty.* 


SUCCEEDING MINISTltlES 


Montalivet replaced Oasimir Perier in tho ofiico of minister for homo 
affairs, but not in the presidency of the council. Louis I hilippo did not 
care to shave the power with a viceroy. Laborious, liitolligoid, gifted with 
a line sense of honour, unimpulsive, courageous as lie was merciful and easy- 
tempered, the king was impressed by bis own superiority, and wished to 
direct the government himself, and to establish what lio called Inn ‘ system.’ 
He was too inclined to attribute the merit of success to himself. I'V a long 
time lie sought to place at the lioad of tho cabinet a president who would 
inspire confidence in foreign nations, and to induco orators to outer who could 
defend his politics victoriously before the chambers. His ideas led to tlm 
resignation of Sebastian! and Montalivet, looked upon as court followers; 
the formation of the ministry of October 11th, composed of Marshal Kindt tlm 
president, with Broglie, minister of foreign affairs, Thiers, homo soot clary ; 
Guizot, minister of education, Humann, minislor of llimueo, Admiral do 
Rigny, Barthe, and d’Argout; and tho creation of sixty-two now poors. * 

Meanwhile society had beenmovod to Us lowest depths by the pari isuns 
of Saint-Simon and of Fourier, who demanded nnotlior social order. They 
themselves still played, the part of more apoaflos of peace, but the many mo- 
tion at Lyons had shown that among tho proletariat there was a whole army 
ready to apply their doctrines. The national guard energetically defended 
the monarchy, when, in consequence of the obsequies niton ding the funeral 
of General Lamarque, the republicans gave baltlo behind the Imrricoilos of 
St. Merry on the 5th and 6th of June. This cheek arrested their party for 
some time. A month later (July 22nd, 181J2) tho death of Napoleon's sen, 
the duke of Reiehstadt, relieved the OrloiuiisL dynasty of a redoubtable rival 
and the marriage of Princess Louise with tho king of the Belgians seemed 
to give it an added support. 

Another pretender also lost her cause. Tho duchess do Horn, who bad 
landed secretly on the coasts of Provonco with tho title of regent, was oumo 
to stir up civil war in the west, in tlio name of hor son llenry V. But there 
were no longer either Venddans or royalists of tlm Loire ((Unmans) in 
existence. The new ideas had made way thoro ns olsowhoro, and more than 
•elsewhere even. “Those people are patriots and republicans,” said an oHioor 
charged to combat them, A few nobles, somo refractory persons, few peas- 
ants responded to the call. The country, overrun with troops, was quickly 
pacified, and the duchess, aftor wandering for a long lime from farm to 
farm, entered Nantes, disguised as a peasant. This adventurous attempt 
showed the weakness of the legitimist party. To complete its ruin Thiers, 
who was at that time minister, instituted an active search for the duchess. 1 


snn <rl,s< i?Tr tliat l s ^!? was betrayed to the authorities by a .Tow named Dim* who was nalil 
Her relative Louis Philippe was relieved from his prodloaimuit us to hor dUuwHul 
adowwUn £££ a < au ? l t ®V vl ! 0S0 paternity a, ‘0 could not satisfactorily explain, Shu was 

h mhi« nn g Mm Til th , 0 1 ^l tlml3ts 001 ' 80tl for n time to bo willing i„ risk tholv homes mul 

oioincs on tho alippeiy ground of Prance, I hoy fixed thoir only liopo on iv goneml vciiollon." | 
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Discovered on tho 7th of November and imprisoned at Blaye, she was obliged 
to confess to a secret marriage which made any other attempt of the same 
kind impossible for tho future. 

The capture by French soldiers of the citadel of Antwerp which the 
Dutch refused to give up to the Belgians put an end to the critical situation 
from which war might result at any moment (December 23rd, 1832). The 
occupation of Aram, of Mostaganem, and of Bougie confirmed the French 
occupation of Algeria, and these expeditions to the border of tho Schelde 
and on tho shores of tho Mediterranean brought some glory to French 
arms. 

In Portugal, Dom Miguel, absolutist prince, had been dethroned in tho 
interests of Donna Maria, who gave tho peoplo a constitutional charter. In 
Spain, Ferdinand VII was on tho point of death, excluding from the crown, 
with the abolishment of tho Salio law, his brother Don Carlos, who was sus- 
tained by tho retrograde party. Thus tho whole peninsula escaped from an 
absolutist party at tho samo time./ 

In tho discussion on tho budget of 1833 tho opposition combated the 
idea of raising dolachcd forts round Paris, “making a Bastille of it.” In 
such an act they saw a clangor to liberty. Tho revolutionists appealed to 
tho national guard and tho working-classes, and prepared to celebrate 
tho July anniversary. The plot was unearthed by the police, who seized tho 
stores of arms and arrested several heads of sections. Bator oil, nearly all tho 
accused were acquitted because tho plot had been without result. The acquit- 
ments led to deplorable results. Tho republicans organised strikes. On 
October 23rd, tho Soci4t6 des droits de Vhomme published a manifesto in La 
Tribune and put themselves under tho patronage of Robespierre. 

Tho now session opened December 22nd, 1833. The republicans who 
had signed tho Tribune manifesto wore called upon to declare themselves. 
New repressive laws were passed: ono, 17th February, 1834, against street- 
criers; this was followed on tho 24th by a rising, winch was promptly sup- 
pressed. On March 25th a severe law was issued against associations, Not 
more than twenty persons woro to meet. The cognisance of political offences 
committed by thorn belonged to a jury ; that of infractions of tho law to the 
ordinary tribunes, and attempts against the safety of the state to the cham- 
ber of peers. The opposition vainly brought all tlieir forces to weaken 
those provisions, but tho majority was a strong one and obtained a decisive 
triumph. A law was passocl against tho fabrication or storing of arms and 
ammunition. The government was henceforward armed with every possi- 
ble means of resistance, and yet thoso were not called emergency laws A 

Tho Treaty of tho Quadruple Alliance, signed April 22nd, 1834, between 
tho courts of Paris, London, Lisbon, and Madrid, promised to the now Spanish 
and Portuguese governments tho sure support of two great constitutional 
countries, against tho ill-will of the northern courts. In France these prom- 
ises oven led to some effect. To sustain the young queen Isabella, in case 
of need, against the Spanish legitimists, the natural allies of the French 
legitimists, an army corps of fifty thousand men was organised at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. / 

EIESOIIl’S INFERNAL MACHINE AND THE “SEPTEMBER LAWS'* 

For some time rumours of plots against the king’s life had been in circu- 
lation. There was, so to speak, a presage of evil in the air. The public was 
uneasy. Tho republican and legitimist newspapers attributed these reports 
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abroad that tnere wo urn uo w r % . r . , „ , > n 

:„g the annual review of July 28Ui. This might have no o her or gm than 
the thought of the opportunity that this clay offered to the king h enemies 5 
but from July 26th to 27tli, the rumours grew more distinct ; U 10 pohoo was 
warned that an infernal machine had been constructed, and that the blow 
would be struck near the boulevard du Temple 5 they made diligent search 
but without success. It was most imprudent to pass the troops in review on 
the boulevards, where an unexpected attack would bo so easy, ralhor than 


in the Champ de Mars. , , , . ... . 

The information by which the police had been unable to profit was unfor- 
tunately not imaginary. At the moment when the royal procession reached 
the boulevard du Temple, on the spot where the Jardiu JLuro then was, the 
king perceived a puff of smoke burst forth from beneath llm sbuLtnrs of a 
house on the boulevard. He quickly exclaimed to ono of his sons who was 
beside him, “ Joinville, that is intended for me.” 

A loud detonation was heard, the roadway was strewn with slain and 
wounded j more than forty people fell. Among the dead was Marshal M or- 
der, who had escaped so' many battles to perish, murdovod in Finis, by a 
blow intended for another. With him were killed a general ollieor, superior 
officers of the army and of the national guard, some old men and women. 
Five other generals were wounded. Tlic horses oE the king and live pvino.tt 
de Joinville had been struck, but tlio projectiles whistled around the king and 


his sons without touching them. 

In the midst of the universal terror, Louis Philimio said composedly, 
“Now, gentlemen, let us proceed.” And he finished Jus progress amongst 
the acclamations of the national guard and the indignant populace. Tlio 
police hastened to tho spot whence the explosions lmd proceeded 5 it proved 
to be a small house of mean appearance, No. 60, boulevard du Temple. They 
found here a machine composed of twenty-four gun-barrels arranged like 
organ-pipes. There was no one in the room ; but, in a neighbouring oonrt- 
yaid, a man who had descended from tho roof, by means of a rope, was 
arrested. He was covered with bloocl and mutilated — ho had been wounded 


by his own machine, several of the gun-barrels having burst, lie said his 
name was Girard, hut it was soon discovered that he was a Corsican, called 
Fieschi. 


The public feeling was one of horror at this outrage, which ns in the ease 
of the first infernal machine directed against Bonaparte had indiscriminately 
struck so many victims whilst attempting to reach tho intended one. Tho 
reaction produced was profitable to tho king, whoso brave composure was 
praised, lho population took part with emotion in tho solemn obsequies of 
the dead, which were hold on July 28lh. Thon followed tlio hihiio conse- 
quences as after the assassination of tho duke do Borri ; freo iustitut ions paid 
for Fieschi’s crime, ns they had paid for that of Louvol. On August dth, in 
imitation of the royalist ministry of 1820, Louis Philippe’s minis tors pre- 
sented to the chamber of deputies a number of restrictive and reactionary laws. 

After the catastrophe which had just terrified Paris and Franco, it was 
not to be wondered at that all possible precautions should be taken to protect 
the King s person against hatreds which wore manifested in so terrible 11 man- 
ner, but far more than this was intended. Tlio bills interdicted not 011 I y all 

if' fwl allusion \° i lie ln ? 1 S'’ s Person, but all discussion regarding his claims 
to the throne, and the principle of his government. It was forbidden to 
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assume the name of republican, and to express a desire for the restoration of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. The number of votes necessary for the 
condemnation of accused persons was reduced from eight to seven out of 
twelve in the jury ; it was the simple majority instead of tlio two -thirds. 
The offences of exciting hatred or contempt of the Icing’s person, or of his 
constitutional authority, were in these bills made crimes liable to be brought 
before the court of peers. The penalties were increased in extravagant pro- 
portions. Terms of imprisonment were much lengthened and fines were 
raised from ten thousand to fifty thousand francs. In proportion as the 
penalties were increased the difficulty of escaping them was augmented not 
only by changes in jurisdiction, but by the introduction of a flood of new 
definitions. 

The deposits required of newspapers were considerably increased. All 
the illustrations and engravings were submitted to preliminary authorisation, 
that is to say, to the censorship. Some republican artists of much talent had 
made caricature a perfect implement of war against Louis Philippe and 
against all men of the Juste Milieu ; they hacl far surpassed the English in 
this stylo of polemics, the sharpest and most incisive of all. The new laws 
broke this weapon in their hands, 

The constitutional opposition resisted energetically; it felt that the gov- 
ernment of July, by seeking to exaggerate its actual strength, was risking 
its future. There was deep emotion in the assembly when Royer-Collard, 
the aged head of the doctrinal school, recalled to constitutional principles his 
disciples, Broglie and Guizot. He worthily crowned his career by his grand 
and austere defence of legitimate liberty. One seemed to have gone back 
to the Restoration, and it was the doctrinaires and one of tlio liberal parties 
who replaced Villclo and Peyronnefc. 

Dupin, with less haughtiness, but plenty of common-sense and logic, 
also supported the cause of press and jury. But all in vain. The majority 
was maddened by Fieschi’s attempt, and voted for everything; even increas- 
ing tlio terms proposed. The chamber of peers followed the chamber of 
deputies. There also, however, eloquont protests were made; Villenmin, 
Guizot’s former and celebrated colleague at the Sorbonne, made a brilliant 
but ineffectual defence of liberty. The laws against press and jury were 
tornied the “laws of September,” because the decisive vote took place on the 
9th of that month. The republicans called them the “Fieschi Iaws.” c 

THE RISE OE THIERS AND GUIZOT 

Amongst the prominent possibilities for ministerial power two were spe- 
cially prominent — Guizot and Thiers. Guizot was a Protestant and a 
native of Nhnos. Ho was still quite young in 1816, but had already occu- 
pied important positions. At first an enthusiastic royalist, the extremist 
members of his party bad driven him to join the opposition. As a professor 
of history ho had won the applause of his pupils. His mind was dry but 
powerful ; as a writer lie was stiff but dignified ; in the tribune the ideas he 
expressed were methodically formulated and his style was cold and haughty ; 
in public life ho maintained an attitude of proud severity. Since Rover- 
Collard lmd grown too old for public functions Guizot had been the leading 
man of the “theoretical politicians.” This name was given at the Restora- 
tion to a party of men whoso power consisted more in their talents than in 
tlioiv number (a wag had said that the whole party could sit on one sofa). 
The name did not imply that they were consistently attached to the same 
it. w, * — vox., xni. r 
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theories for long together, hut there was a certain sonlonliousnoss in their 

kllg GSt V was the^historian 1 and the theoretical exponent of tho policy 
whose statesman had been Casimir Perier. He had founded a historical and 
philosophical system on the power given to the upper middle class, that is to 
Jay on the most ephemeral of expedients, His past liie and Ins opinions 
constituted him the most conservative of tho Orleamsl party. 

Thiers was iust the reverse; at that time ho was young and modern; a 

" ni -C- ml nuti ail lnr 'f.lin t.t'iwli f.miiiil 
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everything, drawn to the people by tho poverty of Ins early life and hy lus 
ardent enthusiasm, imbued with the history of tho empiro, an ardent admirer 
of military exploits and of strong measures, ho proson tod , during six yours ol 
uninterrupted rivalry, the strongest possiblo contrast to Guizot. 

Guizot and Thiers both becamo membors of tho same government that of 
the 11th of October, 1833. This ministry passed through many vicissitudes, 
was modified several times, and had many different chiefs. 

The marked feature of all succeeding combinations, tho union of Guizot 
and Thiers, disappeared in 1836. For a short time Thiors was alone. Hut 
the king had made a plan of his own, and on the 15th of April, 1837, as wo 
shall see, he made Mole prime minister. Mole’s chief merit in tho king’s 
eyes was that he was ready to do as ho was told; in short, ho acknowledged 
the king as his master. The idea of a personal government made men of 
all shades of opinion, and even those who wore billor rivals, unite against 
the new minister. Thiers, Guizot, and the man who wished to bring tho 
new regime hack to the traditions of tho Ilovolution of L830, Odilon Barrel, 
formed a coalition which included men of ovory party who hud united with 
all those who had taken leading parts in the government of duly. Mold 
tried to make himself popular. Ho sot froo political prisoners, and resolved 
to grant the amnesty which everyone, as evoryono always does, had doclarod 
to be impossible, but which everybody, and this too is a common occurrence, 
applauded as soon as it was accomplished. Tho amnosty rollouts c.rodit on 
the Mole ministry, bub it did not save it. It succumbed in J 83!) beneath the 
repeated attacks of its opponents. 

The latter split up into sections immediately after their victory. A 
crisis which seemed interminable supervened. For two months, abortive 
measures and manoeuvres which becamo tho laughing-stock of the news- 
papers perpetually proclaimed the inofficacy of tho government, Jt was only 
when, during an insurrection, the sound of firing was heard, tlmt a ministry 
was formed in which neither of the leaders of Llic party lmd a plains. This 
was the last expedient of the reign. Soon, after so many short ministries, 
there was to be one which was too durable and which was to put an end to 
the existing state of things. 

The struggle between Thiers and Guizot occupied tho closing years of 
*L e . ® 11 the 1st of March, 1840, Louis Philippe doeidod to ’ request 

nets to orm a government. In doing this tho king acknowledged himself 
defeated: first because Thiers was most intolerant of Ilia king’s interforeriec 
m attain; of stale, and secondly because lie represented the boldest element, 
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Anri what was Thiers going to do that would not have been done by a 
docile instrument of the Icing? He gave up all the reforms, and all the 
principles in whose name he had just made such a determined opposition. 
The minister’s language was different, his relations with the left benches 
were dissimilar, but tlio policy was the same. Thiers began by refusing 
either to change anything in the repressive laws made during the previous 
ten years, or to undertake any electoral reform. One or two hundred 
thousand rich men would continue to vole and to govern, to the exclusion 
of the ten million citizons ; and, in order to keep the latter in subjection, all 
the weapons which had been forged during the government of July for the 
maintenance of authority were preserved. 

Outsido the kingdom Thiers did nothing more ; indeed he could do noth- 
ing. The fact was it was difficult enough for him to get the king to accept 
him at all. Unpopular and feeling his position continually threatened at 
the Tuileries, lie dared not act. He governed, but was paralysed by 
opposition. 

Only two measures were prepared by him, and he had not time to carry 
them through. Ho formed the plan for the fortification of Paris, a plan 
which was variously regarded by different parties. The liberals looked 
upon it as a military precaution against foreign foes ; the court as a moans 
of subduing Paris in case of need. The events of 1870 sufficiently proved 
that, from a national point of view, Thiers was right. The plan was revived 
by Marshal Soult during the next ministry and was sanctioned. Thus, 
thirty years later, Paris was able to defend herself. 

With Tliiors, too, originated the idon of bringing back the remains of 
Napoleon I in triumph from St. Helena and placing them in the Invalides. 
Tims more warlike ideas, which would have given France a prouder position 
amongst the nations of Europe, but which were hold in check by the king, 
and which the minister found himself obliged to abandon one after another, 
were all merged in a sort of funeral pro cession in honour of the conqueror 
who, in the name of France, had dictated laws to the whole world.* We 
may now review in some detail the ministries from 1836 to 1810, first noting 
the war with Abdul- Kadir.a 

WAR WITH ABDUIrKADIR 

Iii the province of Oran a now power had arisen, one very dangerous to 
the French, that of a young Arab chief, full of courage and intelligence, the 
descendant of a family which exercised a hereditary religious influence. 
Abdul -IC a dir presented himself to the Moslom tribes as being the man whom 
the prophet Mohammed had destined to deliver them from the u Rumis ” 
(Christians). General Desmichols, who commanded at Oran was imprudent 
enough to treat Abdnl-Kadir as an equal and to recognise him as the emir, 
the prince of all the Moslems of that country (February 25th, 1884). French 
authority thus imposed AbduLKadir on those very Moslems who till then 
had not wished to submit to him. Ho was not content with dominating the 
province of Oran, where the French occupied only a few points ; lie presumed 
to establish his lioutenants even in the province of Algeria. 

A rupture was inevitable ; and, at the battle oi the Macta, a small Fienoh 
force commanded by General Trezel disengaged itself only with great diffi- 
culty and loss from the midst of large numbers of Arabs united under Abdul- 
Kadir (June 26th, 1835). The French government decided finally to send 
into Africa Goneral (later Marshal) Olausel, accompamod by the duke of 
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Orleans. Marslial Clausel took the offensive against Abdul-Kiulir, scored a 
victory at Mascara, the residence of the emir and occupied Llomoon (Novem- 
ber, 1835-January, 1836). These were the two principal cities of the 

P1O The 0 mar?hah however, had not received sufficient forooss Abdul -Kadir 
might continue the war, and, on the other hand, the bey of Constantine, who 
ruled in the east of Algeria and constituted another independent power m 
that region, was defying and harassing the French. Clausel returned to 
Paris to ask for reinforcements. It was during the ministry of Liners, who 
had understood the necessity of putting an end to half-measures, lie would 
have enabled Clausel to act on a largo scale. Unfortunately ho foil and his 
successors did not inherit his broad views. Clausel did not liavo at his dis- 
posal all the resources which he thought necessary to mako an utLiuilc upon 
Constantine. There was necessity for it, however, if all authority in the 
eastern province was not to be lost. The woathcr was laid, tho season 
advanced. Clausel decided nevertheless to risk the expedition. 

The marshal set out from Bona November 8th, 1830, with a small force of 
less than nine thousand men, including some native auxiliaries. J Io arrived 
before Constantine on the 21st, after having crossed tho Little Atlas with 
great difficulty in the midst of winter rains which made this rugged country 
almost impassable. As Ahmed Bey was unpopular, it had been hoped that 
the Kabyle and Arab tribes would join the French. But upon seeing the 
numerical weakness of the French, they remained on the side of the bey and 
the French troops saw them upon their Hanks while fho city wan defended 
by a strong garrison well provided with artillery. Tho ground was so soft 
that it had not even been possible to bring up the light field-guns on this 
kind of isthmus. 


A double attack failed. Provisions and oven munitions worn growing 
scarce. Retreat became inevitable. It was forty leagues to Buna and tlm 
French troops must cross the mountains harnssod by thousands of Arab 
horsemen. The Arabs tried to destroy the rearguard, where a weak bal tal- 
ion of the 2nd light cavalry was protecting tho ammunition wagons loudml 
with the wounded. The Arab cavalry throw tliom, solves in a body upon 
this handful of men. The commandant Changarnior gave orders to form a 
square and resolutely await the multitude of oneinies. The lire of two ranks 
at pistol range covered the ground with men and horses. The Arabs were 
thoroughly tired of the charge and contented themselves henceforth with 
sharpshooting at a distance. This incident made tho military fortune of 
the commandant Changarnior. 

Marshal Clausel conducted the retreat to Bona with much vigour and 
skill. The ministry, with which ho was not in favour, made him hear all 
the responsibility of this defeat and recalled him. They appointed (tenoral 
Damreniont to succeed him, but returned to tho had system of having a 
general at Oran who was independent of tho governor of Algiers, (ionorul 
Bugeaud, who had the reputation of an energetic officer, was sent to Oran ; 
there was reason to hope that he would disposo of Abdul-lCadir. Bui lie 
allowed himself to be entangled in the diplomatic schemes of tho Arab chief 
and signed a new treaty with him worse than that of his predecessor, Des- 
michels. In return for a vague acceptance of tho sovereignty of Franco, 
Bugeaud recognised Abdul-Kadir ns emir, not only of nearly tho whole of 
the province of Oran, but of the province of Tilery, intermediate between 
the provinces of Oran and Algiers ; lie even conceded to him a part of tho 
territory of Algiers. Abdul-ICadir’s authority oxtondod then beyond Modou, 
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to the last chain of Uiq Little Atlas, above Blida, in fact, into the Meticlja 
itself. The wretched Treaty of the Tafna thus meant a precarious peace 
which gave the emir th<j means and the lime to organise a strong opposition* 
The governor of Algiers at least made use of it to operate in the province 
of Constantine and repair the losses of Clausel ; for it had been felt to be 
impossible to remain quiet under this blow. 

General Damremont had not a much larger force than Clausel — 10,000 
men altogether ; but he get out much earlier in the season, well provisioned 
and cquippod with siege guns, The army arrived before Fort Constantine 
in the best of condition on the 6th of October. The autumn rains had be- 
gun. Unprecedented efforts were necessary to drag the cannon up Coudiat- 
My. The broach, nevertheless, was opened the 11th of October. On the 
following morning' General Damremont approached to reconnoitre the 
breach. Ho was instantly killed by a bullet, The loss of this brave leader, 
instead of disheartening the army, inspired it. An old soldier of the repub- 
lic, the artillery-general Valee, took the command, immediately ordered the 
bring to recommence, and on the morning of the 18th sent three columns to 
the assault. The first \vas in command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lamoriciere, 
and was composed principally of Zouaves. This corps, since become so 
famous, had originally been formed of native auxiliaries and retained its 
picturesque oriental cojsLumc, though recruited with Frenchmen and fre- 
quently with Parisians Lamoriciere impetuously spurred on his men, 
sealed the broach, and penetrated into the city, supported by the other two 
columns. A bloody struggle was kept up from house to house in the 
narrow streets and amid the ruins made by the cannon. Lamoriciere was 
cruelly burned by the explosion of a powder magazine, but lie survived and 
had a brilliant military caroor. 

When the Froncli columns had united in the middle of the city, wliat was 
left of the Mussulman authorities surrendered, and the firing ceased, A 
frightful scene marked the end of resistance. A great number of the 
inhabitants had madly Httomplcd to oscapo horn the city by descending the 
jagged rocks of the gorge of the lluminel. Many of these unfortunates 
tumbled from rook to rode and were dashed to pieces in the bed of the tor- 
rent. The conquest of tho ancient capital of N lunidia gave France a firm 
base for tho future in the interior of Algeria. The event did the army much 
honour ; but tho ministry did not derive from the amnesty nor from the 
taking of Constantino the hoped-for effect upon tho elections.^ 

MINISTERIAL GRISES (1830 A. D.) 

Between 183G and 1840, tho cabinot was modified five times successively: 
its leaders were Thiers, Count Mole, Broglie, Marshal Soult, and once again 
Thiers. 

In the first ministry of Thiers tho cabinet did not last long. Thiers 
soon settlod tho internal difficulties ; he succeeded in adjourning the con- 
version of stock, and Was supported by the majority of tho chamber. It 
was during tins ministry that one of the men who were to a great extent 
responsible for the revolution of July, having, with Thiers and Miguel, 
founded Le National, disappeared from the scene. Armand Carrel, sep- 
arated from his former colleagues, had ardently embraced republican doc- 
trines of which his paper soon became tho mouthpiece ; he had however 
rojectod communism. A political quarrel with M. do Girardin who had just 
founded La Lresse brought about a duel in which the editor of Le National 
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was mortally wounded. He died at St. Maude, after having refund the 
consolations of religion, saying that he died in the taith of Benjamin Con- 
stant, of Manuel, and of liberty. The home policy of liners was very judi- 
cious but his foreign policy was a failure. Wishing to restore h ranee to the 
position she had formerly occupied amongst the powers of Europe, liners 
was anxious for the French government to interfere in Spanish affairs by 
sending troops to put a stop to the civil war in Spain, by repulsing Don 
Carlos and by supporting the young queen Isabella II, The icing Look fright 
at the idea of an expedition into the Peninsula. “Let us help iho Spaniards 
from without,” he said, “but do noL let us embark on their ship j if wo do 
we shall certainly have to take the helm, and God knows what will happen,” 
Thiers sent in his resignation and was succeeded by Mole aiul Guizot. 

The union of these two ministers did not last long and was brought to 
an end by an important event. 


THE STKASBUUG BONAPAKTIST PLOP 

This ministry had not been in existence two months when tho attempt 
made at Strasburg by Louis Bonaparte took place. 

The nephew of Napoleon I had been living for some years at tho onsLlo 
of Arenenberg in Switzerland with his mother, and was a captain of artillery 
in the Swiss army. The continual risings which took place in Franco, and 
the letters of his partisans, made him believe that the time had oome for 
attempting, by means of a military revolution, to replace on tho throne tho 
Napoleonic dynasty of which he was the head now that the duko of Itoieli- 
stadt was dead. I-Ie had succeeded in opening communications with tho 
garrison of Strasburg. On the 29th of October, 1836, he arrived at Sims- 
burg- Tho next day at fiye o’clock in the morning, Colonel Vnudvoy 
presented him to the fourth artillery regiment, For a fow moments ho 
succeeded in arousing tho enthusiasm of the soldiers who cried “ Long live 
Napoleon I Long live the Emperorl” Blit tho 4(3 th lino regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taillandier, turned a deal car to these outcries and 
remained faithful to their duty. By order of their commanding officer, tho 
infantry surrounded Louis Bonaparte and took him prisoner. Lanin Bhilippo 
sent him to America. The other conspirators were brought to trial and 
acquitted, for the jury were unwilling to pronounco thorn guilty when the 
chief culprit had been sent away unpunished. 

This acquittal made the government uneasy and tho “bill oC Separation,” 
or law of Disjunction, was brought before tho chambers. This bill pro- 
vided that when civil and military offenders were both implicated in tho 
same plot, the former only should be tried at tho assizes, and the others by 
a court martial. The bill, which was fiercely attacked by Borryor, was 
rejected. The ministry were unable to survive this roveim A ministerial 
crisis supervened, and ten days were spent in intrigues and negotiations, but 
eventually the court party led by Mold carried the day. 

Mole remained in power nearly two years. Four important ovents 
relating to foreign policy took place during this ministry. Tho first was tho 
marriage of the duke of Orleans, the king’s eldest son. Thin young prince 
in allied on the 30th of May, 1837, tho Lutheran princess Helen of Mooklon- 
burg.^ It was on the occasion of this marriage that tho galleries of Versailles, 
containing sculptures and paintings illustrating tho child oveuts of French 
history, were thrown open to the public. An amnesty was grantod to all 
criminal and political offenders who were then in prison. Tho second public 
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act of ilio ministry was their intervention in America, The Mexican govern- 
ment refused to make any roparalionfor injuries suffered by French merchants. 
A fleot commanded by ltoar- Admiral Baudin and the prince de Joinville bom- 
barded the fort of San Juan de Ulua near Vera Cruz. By the treaty of 
March 9th Mexico granted the claims of France. An intervention of the same 
kind took place in Buenos Ayres, hut it was many years before the required 
reparation was obtained, 

The republic of Haiti, formerly under French rule, had obtained its 
independence in 1825 by paying tin indemnity of 150,000,000 francs to the 
original colonists. The payment of this indemnity was so long delayed that 
it was found necessary to send a fleet to tlieso parts also. The republic thus 
intimidated, yielded and agreed to pay 50,000,000 francs, which sum the 
French consented to accept. The other two events, which have been already 
recorded, wore the recognition of Belgium and the ovacualion of Ancona. 

Tlio ministry was keenly attacked by the coalition. The heads of par- 
ties in tlio chamber, Tliiors, Guizot, and Odilon Barrot, united against 
M. Mole. Tlio debate on the address in reply to the king’s speech was very 
heated (January, 1839). M. Mole obtained only a very slight majority in 
favour of tlio amendments, which ho himself proposed, to this document, 
which was drawn up in a spirit very hostile to the ministry. He wished to 
retire, but tlio king retained him and dissolved the chamber. The elections 
went in favour of the coalition. Mole retired on the 8th of March, 1839. 
Parliamentary tradition triumphed over monarchical tradition. The deputies 
had vanquished the king, of whom Thiers said “he reigns but he does not 
govern.” 

For two months all sorts of systems and plans were discussed. The 
three chiefs could not agree ; each one wished to have the chief power. 
The king, who did not much relish being ruled by them, put them aside saying, 
“ Gentlemen, try to como to an agreement.” Provisional ministers were 
appointed to carry on the necessary business. Their names were greeted 
by peals of laughter and by gibes. The disorder became so great that tlio 
republican party took advantage of it to raise an insurrection . On tlio 
12th of May tlio society called “Tlio Seasons,” led by Barbes and Blanqui, 
attacked ail armourer’s storo. Being repulsed, they entrenched themselves 
behind a barricade. After a desperate resistance, they were almost all killed 
or taken prisoners. Barbes and Blanqui wore condemned to death, but 
their punishment was commuted to imprisonment for life. However, they 
wore released in 1848. On tho very evening of this attempted rising a 
regular ministry was formed. 

THE SOULT MINISTRY 

This ministry lasted only ten months. At this period the Eastern ques- 
tion began to occupy public attention, but its difficulties were not the cause 
of the fall of tho ministry, which was due to the disagreements on the ques- 
tion of a royal dowry. The marriage of tho duke de Nemours seemed to 
Louie Philippe a suitable occasion for demanding for his son an income of 
half a million, to be provided from the public treasury. Public opinion was 
very hostile to such demands for money. Numerous petitions called on tho 
chamber to refuse the dowry. The day for deciding the question by vote 
arrived. The ministry, feeling certain of success, did not defend the meas- 
ure, ami realised what an error had been committed onty when the votes 
wore counted and two hundred and twenty-six black balls were announced 
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against two hundred white ones. The ministry wont out of office. M, 
Thiers loved revolutions, glory, and fighting, and professed a sort of cult 
for the genius of the emperor. These predilections being in accordance* 
with popular feeling, he was recalled to power. _ 

Since 1792 Louis Philippe had been fearing lest a victory of Ins foreign 
foes might encourage them to march on Paris, which was undefended. In 
1814 and in 1817 lie had vainly tried to induce Louis XYIH to render the 
heart of Prance invulnerable, by the adequate fortification of Paris. Sineo 
1830 all propositions in favour of carrying out this Bclieme had boon frus- 
trated. At length, however, the inarch of events supplemented tho king’s 
convictions and perseverance. France was apprehensive of a war with the 
whole of Europe. A French defeat, and a bold march on the part of tho 
enemy might lead to the taking of Paris. A bill was passed for encircling 
Paris with ramparts protected by enormous forts. This work, which wad 
carried out in less than seven years, cost 140,000,000 francs. 

THE RETURN- OE NAPOLEON'S REMAINS 

Either as a means of exciting patriotic feeling or in accordance with tho 
policy which wished to found tho government of July on the ronowu of tho 
first Napoleon, the king, in accordance with his ministers, resolved to 
demand from England the ashes of the emperor, who had died at -St. 
Helena. Lord Palmerston granted the demand, and the prince do Joinville, 
on board the frigate Belle JPoule , went to fetch these precious relies. * 

The frigate made a good passage, and arrived in safety at St. Helena. Tho 
officers intrusted with the melancholy duty wore reeoivod with tho utmost 
respect by the English garrison, and every preparation was made to givo duo 
solemnity to the disinterment of tho emperor’s remains, Tho solitary tomb 
under the willow tree was opened, the winding-sheet rolled back with pious 
cate, and the features of the immortal hero exposed to tho view of tho 
entranced spectators. So perfectly bad the body boon embalmed that the 
features were undecayed, the countenance serene, evon a smilo on tho lips, 
and his dress the same, sineo immortalised in statuary, ns when ho stood on 
the fields of Austerlitz or Jena. Borne first on a magnificent hoarse, ami 
then down to the harbour on tho shoulders of tho British grenadiers, amidst 
the discharge of artillery from tho vessels, battorios, and all parts of tho 
island, the body was lowered into the Fronolx frigato, and England nobly 
and in a right spirit parted with the proudest trophy of lior national glory. 
Tlie Belle Poule had a favourable voyage homo, and reached Havre in safety 
in the beginning of December. The interment was fixed for the 15 th of 
the same month — not at St. Denis, amidst her ancient sovereigns, but in 
the church of the Inyalides, beside the graves of Turoimo, Vuubati, Lannos, 
and the paladins of Franco j and every preparation was made for giving tho 
utmost magnificence to tho absorbing spectacle. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm and excitement which prevailed in 
Paris when the day fixed for the august ceremony arrived. Tho weather 
was favourable; the sun sliono forth in unclouded brilliancy, but u piercing 
wind from the north blow with such severity that several persons perished 
of cold as they were waiting for the funeral procession. Early on tho 
morning of the 15tli, the coffin, which had been brought by tho Seine to 
Courbeyoie the preceding evening, was placed on a gigantic funoval-uar, and 
at ten it began its march, attended by an immense and splendid military 
escort, and amidst a crowd of six hundred thousand spectators. So dense 
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was the throng that it was lmlf-past one when the procession reached the 
place de la Concorde, from whence it passed by the bridge of the same name 
to the church of the Invalides, where it was received by the king, the royal 
family, with the archbishop and all the clergy of Paris. “Sire,” said the 
prince de Joinville, who approached at the head of the coffin, “I present to 
you the body of the emperor Napoleon. ” “ General Bertrand,” said the king, 
“I command you to place the sword of the emperor on his coffin.” When 
this was done, he said, “ General Gourgaud, place the hat of the emperor on 
his coffin.” This also was done ; and, the king having withdrawn, the coffin 
was placed on a magnificent altar in the centre of the church, the funeral 
servico was performed with the utmost solemnity, and the Dies Irce chanted 
with inexpressible effect by a thousand voices. Finally, the coffin, amidst 
entrancing melody, was lowered into the grave, while every eye in the vast 
assemblage was wet with tears, and the bones of Napoleon “finally reposed 
on the banks of the Seine, amidst the people whom he had loved so well,”<? 

THE EASTEIIN QUESTION 

France intervened in the interests of the pacha of Egypt, for whose suc- 
cess she was anxious, though sho did not desire the destruction of Turkey. 
The pacha chocked the march of his victorious army, France and England 
ought to have come to an understanding, for their interests were similar; 
but England was jealous of France's position in Egypt, Besides, the czar 
Nicholas hated Louis Philippe. In London a conference met to discuss the 
affairs of the East; Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia signed a treaty 
without deigning to include France. When this insult became known, pop- 
ular feeling was aroused, and a sentiment of keen irritation spread through 
Franco. It was suggested that the nation should rise in arms to avenge this 
insult to the national honour. Thiers mndo preparations for war, and called 
out the national guard. This was a dangerous attitude for France to adopt 
for it was impossible to deolare war on the whole of Europe. Louis Philippe 
understood this, and when Thiers, having drawn up a statement which assumed 
war to be imminent, asked the immediate convocation of the chambers to 
support this polioy, the king rofusod to follow his advice. This was equal 
to dismissing the minister and Thiers rosigned. A short time after, the 
Eastern difficulty was sottled by the Convention of the Straits, which was 
signed by France as well as by the other powers. This treaty forbade all 
vessels, of whatever nationality, to enter the Dardanelles, and made Egypt 
subject to Turkey. France had thus regained her position in Europe. There 
followed the ministry which lasted from the 29th of October, 1840, till the 
24th of February, 1848. 

Marshal Soult was directed to form a ministry. This cabinet had more 
stability than those which preceded it and lasted till the fall of Louis Philippe. 
M. Guizot had complete management of affairs, and relied^ constantly on the 
support of the majority in the chamber, without taking into consideration 
cither tho wishes or opinion of the country. < 

douis-napoleon's second attempt at a coup d’etat 

Louis Philippo loft Paris for his castle of Eu, where he had given a ren- 
dezvous to MM. Thiers and Guizot for the purpose of discussing Eastern 
affairs. There ho rccoivod strange tidings: Louis Napoleon had landed at 
Boulogne on August Ctli, 1840. The latt-cr, since he had transferred his 
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residence to England, had recommenced the same operations as in Switzer- 
land; bribing newspapers, distributing pamphlets, tampering with officers 
and sergeants. He believed he could count upon tlio commander o£ the 
departement du Nord, General Magnan, an equivocal character, to whom lie 
had offered a large sum of money, and who, later on, was to bo ono of his 
chief accomplices on December 2nd. Ho had even entered into relations 
with a higher official, Marshal Clausel. Ho determined to land near Bou- 
logne, purposing to capture the small garrison of that town, to seize the 
castle, which contained a gun magazine, then to direct his steps towards 
the departement du Nord, and from thence to Paris, ^ 

He prepared declamatory proclamations wherein lie promised to tho 
soldiers “ glory, honour, wealth,” and to the people reduction of taxes, 
order, and liberty. “Soldiers,” ho said, “the groat spirit of Napoloau 
speaks to you through me. Traitors, be gone, the Napoleonic spirit, which 
cares but for the welfare of the nation, advances to overwhelm you 1 ” 

He asserted that he had powerful friends abroad as well os at homo, who 
had promised to uphold him ; this was an allusion to Russia, whoso support 
he believed he possessed and from whom lie had very probably received some 
encouragement. In a sketch of a decree, ho named Thiers president of the 
provisional government, and Marshal Olansol, commander of tho Army of 
Paris, His plans thus laid, ho left London by steamer, with General Mou- 
tholon, several officers, about sixty men, and an eagle, destined to play tho 
pavb of a living symbol in the forthcoming drama. 

The expedition landed at night at Vimevcux, north of Boulogne, and 
proceeded to that town. Tho confederates entered tho courtyard of the 
barracks of the 42nd regiment of tho line. A lieu tenant, who was for 
Napoleon, had mustered the men and told them that Louis Philippe reigned 
no longer ; then Louis Bonaparte harangued them. Confused, faseinatod, 
they were beginning to shout “ Long live the emperor,” when there appeared 
upon the scene a captain, who, breaking through tho confederates, and regard- 
less of their threats, summoned the non-commissioned officers and men to his 
side. Louis Bonaparte fired a pistol at him, blit it missed him and wounded 
a grenadier ; the soldiers rallied round their captain. 

The confederates left the barracks without delay, and ascended to tho 
castle, but they were unable to break in the doors. None of tho townspeople 
had joined them. Therappel was sounded, and tho national guard assembled, 
but against them. They left tho town and retreated to tho foot of Clio column 
raised in Napoleon’s time in honour of tho Grande Amnio. Tho national 
guard and the line regiment advanced upon them. They disappeared. 
Louis Bonaparte and a few of Ins followers fled towards tho soa and swam 
to a yawl, in which they attempted to regain their vessel. 

Tho national guards opened fire upon tho fugitives, several of whom 
were severely wounded ; the yawl capsized and a spent Imllol struck Louis 
Bonaparte. Two of liis accomplices perished, ono was shot, tho other 
drowned. Louis Bonaparte survived for the sorrow of Franco. 

Tho pretender was this time arraigned with his accomplices boforo tho 
court of peers, which condemned him to imprisomnont for life (October (ith). 
He was imprisoned in the castle of Ham, in thosnmo chamber whore I’olignuo 
had been confined. This non-capital sentence confirmed in effect tho aboli- 
tion of the death penalty in political affairs, which had been implied in tho 
pardon of Barbes. 

This attempt, even more feebly conceived than that of iSlruslmrg, had 
thus failed still more miserably. The pretender laid made himself ridioii- 
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lous in the eyes of the enlightened and educated classes, 1 who perused 
the newspapers and knew the details of his adventures. But it was a 
great mistake to look upon him now as harmless, and to forget that the 
majority are not in the habit of reading, c ° 

EVENTS EROM 1840-1842 

On the 18th of July, 1842* an unfortunate event east a gloom over the 
whole country without distinction of party. The duke of Orleans, a kind 
and justly loved prince, was thrown from his carriage and killed. At liis 
death, his right of succession passed to his son, the comte de Paris, and a 
child of four years became the heir of the heaviest crown that could be 
borne. From that day the legitimists ceased to hope. The liberals and the 
republicans expected everything for the triumph of their ideas from the 
inevitable weakness of a regency. 

The chambers were convoked at once. They were presented with a law 
which in advance named the duke de Nemours regent. This prince did not 
have the brilliant reputation of the duke of Orleans, the popularity which 
the prince de Joinville had acquired by his services off San Juan de Ulua, 
nor the budding renown which the capture of Abdul-Kadir’s mnala had 
brought to the duke cPAumale. The law was passed but without public 
concurrence. 

During several years France had enjoyed a period of remarkable pros- 
perity attested by a budget of receipts amounting to 1,343,000,000 francs. 
Popular instruction was advancing; the penal code had been lightened in 
severity and the lottery suppressed. The law of expropriation for the cause 
of public utility prevented work undertaken in the interest of the general 
good from being impeded by private interests. Industry took a new start 
from the introduction of machinery and commerce was extending. The 
coasts began to be lit up by lighthouses, the primitive roads to he improved, 
and a vast network of railways was planned. But this plan once conceived, 
instead of first concentrating all the energy of France on the chief artery of 
tho country, from Boulogne to Marseilles, the resources were scattered on 
all the lines at once for the sake of satisfying every locality and of thus 
preparing favourable elections. 

These enterprises, as often happens, gave rise to boundless speculation. 
The evil went far, for a minister of the king had been condemned for hav- 
ing sold his signature, a peer of France for having bought it. 

National sentiments had been deeply wounded by the events of 1840. 
Guizot sought a compensation for French pride. He caused the Marquesas 
Islands, sterile rocks in the Pacific Ocean, to bo occupied (May, 1842). 
New Zealand was more worth while. The French were about to descend 
upon it when England, being forewarned, took possession and began to 
show joalous susceptibilities. A French officer placed the flag of France on 
the largo oceanic island of New Caledonia; the ministry had it torn down. 
The states of Honduras and Nicaragua claimed French protection. Santo 
Domingo wished the same. It was refused and England seemed to have 
imposed the refusal. On the Society Islands, which the French also took, 
their commercial interests were not sufficient to necessitate an expensive 
establishment. The cession of Mayotte (1843) was a better negotiation 
because that island offered a refuge to French ships which Bourbon could 

t 1 A tamo eagle, which he carried to suggest tho Napoleonic eagles, was captured, and put In 
tho Zoological Gardens of Paris.] 
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not give them, and a naval station in the vicinity of Madagascar. On 
Tahiti, in the Society Islands, an English missionary, Pritchard, stirred up 

the natives against the French./ . ,, . 

Queen Pomare, who governed the island of iahiti, placed hoi self vnidox 
French protection. But Pritchard, the Englishman, who was at the same 
time consul, Protestant missionary, and dispensing chemist, fearing to lose 
his influence over the natives, urged the queen to pull down the Preach flag 
and roused the natives to rebellion; many Proncli sailors wore massacred, 
The admiral, indignant at this conduct, had Pritchard arrested, and lie was 
set at liberty only on condition that ho would go to tho Sandwich Islos. 
The English government claimed that it had been insulted, and demanded 
satisfaction. The king refused first of all; then, fearing a rupture, disavowed 
the admiral’s act and offered a pecuniary indemnity to England, which was 
accepted. 

Public opinion considered that the dignity of tho country had boon coni' 
promised by this act. People were tired of always yiolding to England. 
In the address to the throne in 1845, a majority of only eight votes pro- 
vented the expression of severe cenBuro on the conduct of tho government 
in the Pritchard affair. < 

The right of mutually inspecting ships, agreed upon with England in 
1841, for the repression of the slave-trade, was another concession to tho 
proud neighbours of Prance. This time the opposition in tho country was 
so active that the chamber forced tho minister to tear up the treaty and, 
by new conventions, to replace the French marine under tho protection of 
the national flag (May, 1845). 

War with Abdid-Kadir 

The chamber, impelled in this direction by public opinion, wanted at 
least to continue the conquest of Algeria. The ministry had tho merit of 
choosing an energetic and skilful man, General Bugoaud, who succeeded in 
impressing both respect and terror on tho Arabs. 

Abdul-Kadir had violated the Treaty of Tafna, proclaimed the holy war, 
and by the rapidity of his movements spread terror in the province of Oran, 
and even brought inquietude to the very gates of Algeria. Tho general 
pursued him without relaxation clear to the mountains of tho Ouaronsonis, 
pacified this difficult region and crowded tho enemy hack into tho desert. 
It was in his flight towards the Sahara that tho emir, attacked by tho duke 
d’Aumale, lost his smala (his family and flocks), May, 1843. 

Taking refuge in Morocco, tho emir ongaged tho omperor in his online, 
England, perhaps, was not a stranger to this resolve. Fro noli territory was 
violated on several occasions and an army which soomod formidable was 
collected on the banks of the Muluiah. Franco responded to theso provoca- 
tions by the bombardment of Tiuigiers and Mogador, which the prince do 
Joinville directed under the eyes of the irritated English fled, and by tho 
victory of Isly, which General Bugoaud gained with 8,500 men and '1,400 
horses over 25,000 horsemen (August 14th, 1844). Tho omperor, being so 
severely punished, signed the pence — which was not made onerous for him, 
since France was rich enough, said tho ministry, to pay for its glory. Tho 
principal clause of the treaty, providing that Abdul-Kadir be oonfinod in 
the west, remained for a long time unexecuted ; but after a nmv and vain 
attempt upon Algeria the emir tried to establish a party in tho empire 
ltselL, Dus time Abel ai'-Ktihman, being diroutly Lliroiilonod, bo thought 
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himself of liis treaty with the French, and Abdul-Kadir, thrown bade on the 
French advance posts, was reduced to surrendering to General Lamoricicre 
(November 23rd, 1847). 

In Morocco, as at Tahiti, England had been found opposed to France. 
Thus the English alliance, too eagerly sought after, had brought only 
trouble. But it was said that it assured tlio peace of the world. However, 
a marriage came near breaking it — that of the duke of Montpensier with 
the sister of the queen of Spain. 

The Spanish Marriages 

Queen Christina, then regent of Spain, feeling herself entirely depend- 
ent on the liberal party for the preservation of her daughter's throne, and 
being well aware that it was in France alone that she could find the prompt 
military assistance requisite to support her against the Carlists, who formed 
a great majority of the Spanish population, naturally bethought herself of 
the favourable opportunity presented by the marriageable condition of the 
princes of one country and the princesses of the other, to cement their 
union by matrimonial alliances. With this view, although the princesses, 
her daughters, were as yet too young for marriage, she made formal pro- 
posals before 1840 to Louis Philippe for a double marriage, one between the 
duke d’Aumale, the king's third son, and Queen Isabella, her eldest daugh- 
ter, and another between the duke of Montpensier, his fourth son, and the 
infanta Luisa Fernanda, her second daughter. 

How agreeable soever these proposals were to Louis Philippe, who 
desired nothing so much as to sec his descendants admitted into the family 
of European sovereigns, lie was too sagacious not to perceive that the hazard 
with which they were attended more than counterbalanced the advantages. 
It was evident that such a marriage of the duke d’Aumale with the queen 
o£ Spain would at once dissolve the entente cordiale with Great Britain, on 
which the stability of his throne so much depended ; for however much the 
liberal government of England might desire to see constitutional monarchies 
established in the peninsula, it was not to be expected it would like to see 
the crown of Spain placed on the head of a French prince- It was already 
surmised, too, that the cabinet of London bad views of its own for the hand 
of the younger princess. lie therefore returned a courteous answer, declining 
the hand of the queen for the duke d’Aumale, but expressing the satisfac- 
tion it would afford him to soe the duke of Montpensier united to tho infanta, 

The next occasion on which the subject of the Spanish marriages was 
brought forward was when Queen Christina took refuge in Paris, during one 
of tlio numerous convulsions to which Spain had been subject since the 
attempt was made to introduce democratic) institutions among its inhabit- 
ants. Louis Philippe then declared to the exiled queen-regent that the 
most suitable spouse for her daughter tho queen would be found in one of 
tho descendants in tho male lino of Philip Y, king of Spain, the sovereign 
on the throne when the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. The object of this 
proposal was indirectly to exclude the pretensions of the prince of Coburg, 
cousin-german to Prince Albert, whom rumour lmd assigned as one of the 
suitors for the hand of the young queen, and at the same time avoid excit- 
ing the jealousy of the British government by openly courting the alliance 
for a French prince. 

Matters were in this situation, with the question still open, so far as 
diplomatic intercourse was concerned} but the views and interests of the two 
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cabinets were well understood by tho ministers on both eidori, when Queen 
Victoria in the autumn of 1842 paid a visit to tlie I* roncli inonarcli at tlie 
chateau d’Eu in Normandy, which was followed next spring by a similar act 
of courtesy on tho part of Louis Philippe to the queen of England in tho 
princely halls of Windsor. Fortunately the pacific inclinations of tho two 
sovereigns were aided by the wisdom and moderation of tho^ ministers on 
both sides ; and under the direction of Lord Abcrdoen and Guizot a com- 
promise was agreed on of the most fair and equitablo kind. It -was stipu- 
lated that the king of France should renounce all pretensions, on tho part of 
any of his sons, to the hand of the queen of Spain ; and, on tho other hand, 
that the royal heiress should make her selection among tlie princes descend- 
ants of Philip V, which excluded the dreaded competition of a prince of 
the house of Coburg. And in regard to the marriage of tho dulco of Mont- 
pensier with the infanta Dona Luisa Fernanda, Louis Philippe positively 
engaged that it should not take place till the queen was marriod and lmcl 
had children (c?es enfant s'). On this condition tlie queon of England con- 
sented to waive all objections to the marriage when these events had taken 
place; audit was understood that this consent on both sides was to ho depend- 
ent on the hand of tho queen being bestowed on a descendant of Philip V 
and no other competitor./ 

The sagacious Louis Philippe now discovered a certain half-idiotic cousin 
of Isabella of Spain, delioient in every power both of body and mind ; and in 
a secret and underhand manner be celebrated tho wedding of this miserable 
being with the queen; and immediately afterwards that of his son with tho 
handsome, blooming, and wealthy Luisa Fernanda, who, in addition to lior 
present possessions, which were very largo, carried to her husband tho 
succession to the Spanish crown, in tlie absolute impossibility of any issue 
from her sister’s unhappy marriage. Hard feeling and political opposition 
were roused by this degrading trickery — and England learned, with a senti- 
ment of regret and compassion, that Guizot, whoso talents and character hud 
hitherto commanded her respect, had been deluded by tho crowned tempter 
at his ear to defend his conduct on the quibble that the marriages wore not 
celebrated at the same time — some little interval having occurred between 
them — and that this was all he had promised. Suspicion and jealousy 
took the place of the former cordial relations. Losing tho fervent friend- 
ship of the only constitutional neighbour on whom it could roly, Franco, like 
a beggar with its bonnet in its hand, waited at the galas of Austria and 
Russia, and begged the moral support of tho most despotic of the powers, 
'the moral support of Austria and Russia there was but one way to gain, and 
that was by an abnegation, of all tho principles represented by llio accession 
of Louis Philippe, andean active co-operation in their policy of repression. 

At this time the Swiss broke out into violent efforts to obtain a reform, 
Austria quelled the Swiss aspirations with the strong hand, and took up 
a menacing attitude towards tho benevolent pontiff, Pius IN. Franco was 
quiescent ; and the opposition rose into invectives, which were ropeated iu 
harsher language out of doors. 

The stout shopkeeper who now occupied tlio Lhrono of Ilonry TV thought 
that all the requirements of a government wore fulfilled if it maintained 
peace with the neighbouring states. Trade he thought might flourish though 
honour and glory were trampled under foot. lie accordingly neglected, or 
tailed to understand, the disaffection of the middle class, whoso pecuniary 
interests he was supposed to represent, but whose higher aspirations ho ball 
insulted by his truckling attempts to win the sympathy of tho old aristocracy 
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nncl the foreign despots. Statesmen like Thiers and Odilon Barrot, when 
the scales of office fell from their eyes and the blandishments of the sover- 
eign were withdrawn, perceived that the parliamentary government of the 
charter had become a mockery, and that power had got more firmly consoli- 
dated in royal hands under these deceptive forms than in the time of the 
legitimate kings. A cry therefore suddenly rose from all quarters, except 
the benches of the ministry, for electoral and parliamentary reform; and 
there was also heard the uniformly recurring exclamation, premonitory of all 
serious disturbance, for a diminution of the taxes. The cries were founded 
on. justice, and urged in a constitutional manner. Corruption had entered 
into all the elections; parliamentary purity had become a byword under the 
skilful manipulation of the purse-bearing king; and the expenses of the 
country far exceeded its income, owing to the extravagant building of forts 
and palaces, with which, in the years of his prosperity, he had endeavoured 
to amuse the people J 

IlISINa DISCONTENT (1847-1848 A.D.) 

The state of the budget, which was threatened with a yearly deficit, 
increased the difficulty of the situation which was still further aggravated 
by a scarcity of provisions. The method of taxing corn made it difficult to 
provision the country, a matter which was never easy ill times previous to 
the construction of railways. There was a succession of bad harvests, and in 
the winter of 1847 a famine resulted. There were riots in all directions, 
and bands of men tramped through the country. At Buzangais, cases of death 
from starvation occurred. Tims everything combined to make the people 
dissatisfied with the government. And there was indeed little to be said in 
its favour. It had achieved nothing and no progress had been made. “ To 
carry out such a policy as this,” said Lamartine, “ a statesman is not required, 
a finger-post would do,” Aud one of the moderate party summed up the 
work done by this ministry as : “Nothing, nothing, nothing.” 

Ill short, this strange result was all that Guizot could boast. Little by 
little public opinion unanimously turned against linn, and the more unpopu- 
lar lie became, the moro solid became his majority in the chamber, thanks to 
the system, which, placing the country in the hands of a handful of rich men, 
made the elections a mero mockery. Then a universal outcry arose, and the 
demand for progross and democracy seemed to be concentrated on one point : 
“electoral reform.” 

Guizot opposed an obstinate refusal to this demand. Yet very little 
was asked for — not universal suffrage (and Guizot said “the day for uni- 
versal suffrage will novor come”), but some reform, however slight it might 
be. Guizot rofused to give the vote even to jurymen and academicians 1 The 
opposition appealed to public opinion. Banquets were organised in many 
different places for the discussion of reform, at Paris, then at Colmar, Stras- 
burg, Soissons, St, Quentin, and Macon. 

THE BANQUET OE 1848 

It could not bo denied that the excitement was singularly out of propor- 
tion to the idea which was its ostensible cause. The spirit of democracy in 
Franco had boon aroused. Lamartine’s book Las Qirondim added the charm 
of lyric poetry to the recollections of the Revolution. The spectacle offered 
by the July monarchy had. gradually influenced the great poet to espouse 
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the cause of popular progress. In his striking speech at llw banquet of 
Macon, which was organised as a tribute to lum m honour of lua Girondma 
in the midst of a violent thunderstorm which had not deterred a crowded 
audience from coming to hear him speak, he threatened Guizot a retrograde 
government with 44 a revolution of scorn. . « 1 . . ri . 

The year 1848 opened with heated debates, m the course oi winch Ociu- 
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A large piece of ground 

taken for the occasion. , , . . ,, 

The ministry, with less tolerance than it had shown m tho preceding 
year, claimed the right to forbid this banquet- This involved the question 
of the liberty of holding public meetings. This right had never yet been 
contested, but Guizot wished to take one more retrograde step. 

Orleanists, liberals, republicans, and legitimists all united in defending 
their rights. Parliament rang with the vehement discussions which ensued 
and in which Ledru-Rollin showed all his great oratorical powers. In spilo 
of the threats of the government, it was decided to moot at the Madeleine 
and proceed from there to tho banquet. Tho very evening boforo tho 
banquet was to take place this plan was changed, for fear of bringing about 
a massacre. It was stated in the morning papers that tho mooting was 
pub off, and instead of the demonstration which they had boon obliged 
to abandon, the opposition membors signed a vote of censure on Guizot. 
Bub the people nevertheless assembled at the appointed iimo in front of tho 
Madeleine. 

History repeats itself strangely. It had boon the chief anxiety of Louis 
Philippe to avoid another 1830, and yet ho was now about to undergo, in 
every detail, the experience of Charles X. Tho rising of tho people to sup- 
port the claims of the opposition, but soon leaving those behind them ; a 
disturbance indefinite at first, but developing into a fierce struggle 5 a king 
obstinate at first, then willing to make one concession after another, but 
never agreeing to make them until it was too lalo; thou tho llighb across 
Prance and the departure for England : such was tho history of both thoso 
revolutions. 


Two things increased Louis Philippe's confidence : Firstly, ho had not 
violated the loiter of the law. Though ho had in a measure twisted tho 
revolution of 1830 to his own purposes, ho had done so by ruling liis minis- 
ters, and by gaining over the electoral body. Ho did not realise that ho was 
in the long run preparing a lasting diagraoo for himself. His fall was 110110 
the less certain because instead of violating tho rights of the people ho hud 
merely distorted them. His fall would only bo the moro petty for Mint. 
Secondly, he had in Paris, what Polignac bad bo signally lucked, a strong 
and numerous army. 

Had he not easily succeeded in suppressing all risings which had lalcon 
place? He forgot that troops which are always firm and always victorious 
when dealing with the revolt of part of a nation, arc uhoIohh whon the people 
as a whole are actuated by the same opinion. Under such eircumsUnooH 
revolution pervades the air and paralyses tho powers of tho army. Tho troops 
hesitate, and. sometimes recede. However this may lie, on the 22 iul of 
r ebruary, while the deputies of the opposition wore preparing to aslc ( riiizot’s 
majority to pass a vote of censure on Guizot, an onormous crowd surged 
round the Madeleine, the populace began bo parade the atvoots, and columns 
were tornied at various points. 
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THE DEVOLUTION OF 1848 

Among the troops called out to defend the government, the municipal 
guards, then very unpopular, made a vigorous charge and several on the 
other side were wounded. Tlio army began to hesitate. At one place the 
crowd awaited an attack crying, « The dragoons forever ! ” The dragoons 
sheathed their swords. The government was afraid to call out the national 
guards, whom they mistrusted : wherever they wore called out they cried, 
“Reform forever ! ” and tried to interpose between the troops and the people. 
But though a storm was brewing it did not burst yet. The streets were 
crowded with an infuriated mob, demonstrations were continually taking 
place, and now and then there was a skirmish with the troops, That was 
all, so far, but tho more enthusiastic among the republicans were making 
steady efforts to get the populace to rise, 

The king slop! that evening confident that nothing serious would happen, 
During the night tho troops bivouacked in the silence of Paris beneath a 
rainy sky, and tho cannon were fixed ready for use. The next morning 
(February 23rd) Lho troops, who had spent the night in the mud, were weary 
and discontented, 

Barricades lmd been hastily raised in all parts of the town. There was 
no desporato struggle lilco that of 1830. The barricades were attacked 
without much spirit and were soon deserted only to be reconstructed at a 
little distance. However — in the part whore risings usually took place, in the 
populous heart of Paris- — the battle raged more fiercely : the veterans of St. 
Merry wore fighting against tho municipal guard. At the Tuileries no anxiety 
was felt; “What do you call barricades ? M said the king, “do you call an 
overturned cab a barricade ?” However, General Jacqueminot resolved on 
that day to call out the national guard. 

During a reign which was virtually that of the bourgeoisie, the national 
guard, like the electoral body, consisted only of bourgeois, Tho governing 
class alone carried arms, just as they only wore allowed to vote. Therefore 
in the elections previous to 1840 tho national guard had been the faithful 
ally of tho government, They had shown themselves no less energetic 
against the barricades of the first half of the reign than the rest of the 
troops. But times had changed and everyone was thoroughly sick of 
Guizot’s policy. When the soldiers were called out, they assembled crying, 
“Reform forever! ” One regiment had inscribed this on its flag; another 
refused to cry “God save the king !” A third sent a deputation to tho 
Bourbon palace to try to overcome tho resistance of the ministry. At 
another place when the municipal guards were going to charge the crowd, 
the national guard opposed them with their bayonets. When the news of 
all this reached tho Icing at the Tuileries ho was filled with surprise and 
grief. He realised that ho had lost tho allegiance of the national guard in 
which lie had such absolute confidence, the men for whose sake he had 
governed J 

Ho then made a first concession agreoing that Mole should form a min- 
istry. It was not much of a concession, for the difference between Guizot 
and Mole was only a difference in mental capacity and the rivalry for power 
which existed between them. Besides Mole had already represented the 
personal policy of the king. The king liked him, and in. calling him to the 
ministry lie merely changed tho surname of his minister. But there are 
times when, if a certain name hag become universally hateful, such a change 
is sufficient to pacify the public. Besides Mole was obliged to choose his 
ii. w, — vo u xni. a 
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cabinet in a conciliatory spirit. Faria, delighted to think that Lbo alnfo 
was at an end, put on a festive appearance ; the sLreots woro llluimnatod, 
and gay crowds filled the boulevards whon a spark ro-igmted tho llamo of 

f<lC Near the Madeleine, troops barred the way. A column of domonstmtors 
wished to pass through, and, in accordance with tho peaceable feelings just 
then prevailing in Paris, to fraternise with the soldieis, llio ollioei in coni' 
mand gave the order to fix bayonets : a shot was fired— whether by tho sol- 
diers or by the crowd is nob known. How many tunas in French history 
have such accidents, tlie source of which is wrapped in mystery, proved tho 
cause of terrible bloodshed ! Wlmt sinister results may onsuo from tho 
chance which causes a gun to go off and, at tho same timo, gives tho signal 
for a battle! 

A soldier had been wounded — the troops li red ; a storm oi bulloLs rid- 
dled the peaceful crowds on the boulevards. At lirst there was a cry of 
terror, then a cry of furious rage, as hero and there men foil dead, and tiio 
street was sprinkled with blood. 

Some men then improvised a sort of theatrical background for the mas- 
sacre, with the genius that Parisians certainly possess for giving dramatic 
effect even to their most painful emotions. A oiuT was slopped, and the 
corpses were placed upon it ; men walking bosido it carried lovelies which 
illumined the ghastly cargo. The procession passed on through Paris while 
a man standing on the cart lifted up and showed to tho people the dead body 
of a woman whose face was horribly mutilated by bullets. This frightful 
spectacle aroused a frenzy of rage throughout tho city and Parts was again 
plunged into civil war. The real battle was that of tho 24th. On this occa- 
sion the king had placed Marshal Bugoaud in command of Lho royal forces. 
Bugeaud was the best of the African generals, but at the same time 1m was 
tho one whose name was most dreaded by the people ; lie had tho reputation 
of having gained some most bloody victories ovor insurgents on former 
occasions. 

This time Paris was covered with barricades ; tho lighting continued all 
the morning. Whenever the army seemed likely to yield or retreat, the 
king, who but a short time since was so full of confidence, and to whom the 
marshal had promised a brilliant victory, made sonic fresh concession. First 
lie agreed that Thiers should form a ministry, then Odilon Uarrol, as if tlm 
shades of difference which separated tho centro of tho chamber from the loft- 
centre or the left-centre from the dynastic centro wove of any importance in 
this mortal struggle between tho people and tho monarchy. 


THE KING ABDICATES AND TAKES FUG I IT 

All these flimsy negotiations were going on amidst tho smoko of battle, 
Noiv Thiers, now Odilon Barrotwas to bo soon rushing from one barricade to 
another announcing the king’s last concession. Ministerial episodes mingled 
with tho episodes of battle, and raised their weak voice amid tho thunder of 
the cannon. Then, one after another, those political personages gave up what 
was an impossible task; and, like Charles X, Louis Philippo abdicated in 
favour of a child, his grandson, the count do Paris. 

, battle at this moment was brought to an olid by its most bloody 
episode: the attack on tho chffleau d’Enu opposite the Palais Royal. Tho 
people on one side and the municipal guard on the ollior si lowed, at this 
point, indescribable: energy, and fought with the courago of desperation. 
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Ballots wore dealing oat death all around, and all the staunchest republicans 
were thoro, including Caussidioro, Albert, and Lagrange. By two o'olock the 
people had gained the victory.- 

Louis Philippe and his family fled from the Tuilorios. There was some 
difficulty in finding a cab to take him as far as St. Cloud. The crowd 
allowed this fallen king to pass, while behind liun, the people for the third 
time invaded the Tuilerios where they wrote, “ Death to robbers 1 ” 

The duchess of Orleans had gone with her son to the chamber. The sight 
of a child and an unhappy woman, surrounded by sympathy, might induce the 
people in a moment of emotional excitement to agree to the maintenance of 
the monarchy. Some seemed ready to accept a regency. Lamartine felt the 
weakness and inadequacy of such a solution of the difficulty. Meantime the 
crowd was taking possession of the palace. The duchess of Orleans fol- 
lowed blio old king into exile. 

The latter was going abroad like Charles X, but he had more to make him 
anxious. lie was obliged to conceal himself, was often suspected, and some- 
times had not onough money to supply liis needs. Whon at last he reached 
the little Norman port which was his destination he found a stormy sea, and 
could not for a long time get any vessel to take him across the Channel ; 
finally, having disguised himself, lie secured a passage from Havre on board 
an English ship. 

On leaving tho chamber the lenders of the people bad gone to the Ilotel- 
do-Ville. Crowds assembled from every direction, crying out in favour of 
ton different ministries at the same time ; contradictory lists were made, but 
in the end the government was composed of Lamartine, Dupont do l’Euve 
Arngo, Lodru-Rollin, Cremioux, Mario, Gamier- Pages, the deputies of the Left 
benches to whom wore added later Louis Blanc, Albert a working-man, 
Elocon, and Armand Marrast.fc 

auson’s estimate op louis tiiilippe 

Louis Philippe, who by tho force of circumstances and the iniluoncc of 
dissimulation and fraud obtained possession of the throne of Prance, is, of all 
recent sovoreigna, the one concerning whose character the most difference of 
opinion has prevailed. By some, who wore impressed with the length and 
general success of his reign, lie was regarded as a man of the greatest 
capacity ; and the “ Napoleon of peace ” was triumphantly referred to as 
having achieved that which tho “Napoleon of war” had sought in vain to 
effect. Tho prudent and cautious statesman who, during a considerable 
portion of his roign, guided the affairs of England, had, it is well known, the 
highest opinion of his wisdom and judgment. By others, and especially the 
royalists, whom ho had dispossessed, and the republicans, whom he had dis- 
appointed, he was regarded as a moro successful tyrant, who won a crown by 
perfidy, and maintained it by corruption, and in whom it was hard to say 
whether profound powers of dissimulation, or innato selfishness of disposi- 
tion, woro most conspicuous. And in the close of all, his conduct belied the 
assertions and disappointed the expectations of both j for, when he fell from 
tho throne, he neither exhibited the vigour which was anticipated by his 
admirers, nor the selfishness which was imputed to him by his enemies. 

In truth, however, ho was consistent throughout ; and when his oharaoter 
comes to be surveyod in tho historic mirror, the same features are everywhere 
conspicuous. His elevation, his duration, and his fall are seen to have been all 
brought about by tho same qualities. He rose to greatness, and was long 
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maintained in it because he was the man of the age ; but that ago was neither 
an age of heroism nor of virtue, but of selfishness. 

The vicissitudes of his life had exceeded every tiling that romanoo had 
figured, or imagination could have conceived. The gallery of portraits in the 
sumptuous halls of the Palais Royal exhibited him with truth, successively 
a young prince basking in the sunshine of lank and opulonoo at Paris, a 
soldier combating under the tricolour flag at Valiny, a schoolmaster instruct- 
ing his humble scholais in Switzerland, a Xugitivo in misery in America, a 
sovereign on the throne of France. 

These extraordinary changes had made him as thoroughly acquainted with 
the ruling principles of human nature in all grades us tho misfortunes of his 
own house, the recollection of his father guillotined had with the perils by 
which, in his exalted rank, he was environed. Essentially ruled by the solf- 
ish, be was incapable of feeling the generous emotions ; like all egotists, ho 
was ungrateful. Thankfulness finds a place only in a warm heart, llo was 
long deterred from accepting the crown by the prospects of the risk with 
which it would be attended to himself, but not for ono moment by tlm ro/lec- 
tion that, in taking it, he was becoming a traitor to his sovereign, a renegade 
to his order, a recreant to his benefactor, llis hypocrisy, to the last tnonumt, 
to Charles X was equalled only by his slorn and lnird-] 10a tied rigour to 
his family, when ho had an opportunity of making some return for their 
benefactions. 

Ilia government was extremely expensive ; it at onco added a third to 
the expenditure of Charles X, as tho Long Parliament hud done to Hint of 
Charles I; and it was mainly based on corruption. This, howovor, is not 
to be imputed to him as a fault, further than as being a direct consequence 
of the way in which lie obtained tho throne. When the “ unbought loyalty of 
men” lias come to an end, government has no hold hut of their selfish desires, 
and must rule by them ; and when the “ cheap dofenoo of nations ” 1 ms ter- 
minated, the costly empire of force must commotion. As a set-off to thoso 
dark stains upon his moral character, there nro many bright spots on Jiis 
political one. He stood between Europe and tho plague of revolution, and, 
by the temperance of his language and tho wisdom of his measures at onco 
conoiliated the absolute continental sovereigns, when they might have been 
expected to he hostile, and overawed Clio discontented in his own country 
when they were most threatening^ 





CHAPTER IV 

THE REPUBLIC OF 1848 

PorlinpB thoro is no ovont in her history which 1ms done moro to 
lower Franco in the estimation of tho world than the revolution of 
1848, Tho old monarchy had a glamour and billllancy which gavo it 
a high placo in tho world’s affairs as they stood then, hut the evils 
and Lho injustice which it brought about furnish od sorno excuses for 
tho first Revolution, oven in the oyos of those w t Iio most bitterly con- 
demned that event, Tho first omplrc, though infinitely more disastrous 
to Franco than tho Involution, covered its sins in a blaze of military 
glory. Tho revolution of 1830 had its explanation, if not justification, 
in the iiv puo tude and tlio reactionary char actor of Charles X and his 
surroundings, Tho errors and calamities of 1870-71 wore condoned by 
the courage, tho endurance, and tho elasticity of tho French people. 
Hut in 1848 Franco hud enjoyed eighteen years of constitutional gov- 
ernment, It had maintained poaco abroad and In good measure at 
homo, and tho country had advanced gioatly in wealth and prosperity. 
The icing was humano, liberal, and well lnfcontloned, and it seemed as if 
gradual reform might ha vo remedied tho moderate comparative dis- 
advantages from which tho country suffered, But all this was over- 
turned at a blow, tho country plunged Into anarchy, civil war averted 
only by fiorco bloodshed in Paris, and after a few years of hesitation 
and fear tlio nation wns handed ovor to despotism almost as mean nud 
contemptible as that of Louis XV,— Gamaliel Biudfobd,* 


TIIE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

It was the 24th of February; the hour was half past one. The king had 
gone, and the dynasty had now no representative. The count de Paris was 
a child, with no immediate right to the throne. The duke de Nemours, 
invested legally with tho regency, had followed the king's example and ab- 
dicated; tho duchess of Orleans was not yet regent. The king, out of respect 
to legality, had not appointed her; and she had not been recognised by any 
public power. Some friends had gone with her to the chamber of deputies 
in the hope of renewing in her favour the election of 1830. To support this 
monarchy with no constitutional title, there was neither army, ministry, 
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nor ministers. Thiers felt himself left behindhand abandoned the struggle. 
Odilon Barrot alone, an obstinate minister with only undefined and tem- 
porary powers, hacl made himself minister of the interior. But such was 
the effect of the Revolution that in the midst of all tho news ho knew nothing; 
in the very centre of action, he was quite devoid of power. Influence, au- 
thority, power were elsewhere — in the open street, at the discretion of the 

first comer. , ..... 

Moreover, Armand Marrast, thanks to his tact mid quick decision, had 
managed for some weeks both the intrigue and the intriguers. He knew, 
as a true disciple of Aristophanes, that the people love to he flattered and 
led; that they vote and applaud, but must have matters decided for them. 
In a secret council, which was held a few days before the Revolution, Mario 
had suggested the advisability of naming a provisional government. This 
advice, when adopted, became the signal for order. La National hastened 
to name those who should compose the government: Dupont (fie l’Euro), 
Francois Arago, Marie, Garnier-Pag6s, Lcdru-Rollin, Odilon Barrot, and 
Marrast; a compromise list, doubtless, since Armand Marrast figured by 
the side of Ledru-Rollin and the latter witli Odilon Barrot. But it was a 
list with a double tendency, favouring both the republic and the regency. 

Emmanuel Arago, who brought the corrected list to Le National, arrived 
at the Palais Bourbon and went in at the same time as the duchess of Orleans. 
This latter placed herself in the semicircle at the foot of the tribune, having 
beside her the duke de Nemours and her two sons, the count do Paris and the 
duke de Chartres. Dupin spoke, interrupted by acclamations from the 
national guard, the army, and the people who lmcl thronged round the duchess 
as she passed from the Tuileries to the Palais Bourbon and in the palace 
itself. He demanded a formal act of procuration. CJhoera burnt out again, 
while on the other hand they cried, “A provisional government!” 

Lamartine demanded that the sitting be suspended “out of respect to 
the national representation and the duchess of Orleans.” “It was almost 
the same thing,” says Dupin, “as proposing to put the. young lung and his 
mother out of the ball as intruders who had no right to be present at the 
sitting. But this same sitting, because the king was present, was in reality 
a royal one.” Sauzet suspended the sitting, but the duchess did not leave 
the hall. _ She only went to the higher scats in the amphitheatre. An outburst 
of enthusiasm in the chamber, the presence of the duchess, the concurrence 
of several resolute men might have determined for a regency. Like those of 
1830, the barricades of 1848 might have served to support a throne. The 
men of Le National felt the peril. La Rochejaqueloin demanded an appeal 
to the people: "You count for nothing here; you are no longer in power,” 
he said to the deputies; “the chamber of deputies as a chamber no longer 
exists. I say, gentlemen, that the nation should lie. convoked, and then 

Here the nation indeed interrupted by an irruption of the crowd, which 
now for the first time came pouring in, uttering cries of “Dethronement! 
Dethronement ! ' ’ The cause of the regency was lost. Crowd followed crowd, 
orator followed orator, Cr4mieux, Lamartine, Lcdru-Rollin contested the 
tribune with invaders from the people. “No more Bourbons! Down with 
traitors! they cried. 

Lamartine succeeded Ledru-Rollin in the tribune. Even before he began 
to speak they cheered and applauded him, as if to win him over forever to 
me republic, In 1842 he had defended the regency of the duchess of Orleans, 
but he dismissed this inopportune recollection. Ho let fall, however, a sym- 
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pathetic phrase about "this august princess and her innocent son” Then 
fearing, from the murmurs which arose, that he would be taken for a partisan 
of the monarchy, he hastened to demand a provisional government. He 
made no distinction between “national representation and representation by 
citizens from the people, but accepted the competency of this multitude and 
drew up the programme of a government which would first restore public 
peace and then convoke all the citizens in popular assemblies At these 
words, and ns if touched by one common impulse, new combatants invaded 
the assembly— men from the chateau d’Eau, pillagers and devastators of the 
Tuilcries, who came to soil with their presence the palace of national repre- 
sentation as they had soiled the royal abode. 

The dynastic deputies slipped out. Sauzet put 
on his hat, rang his bell, and ordered silence; not 
obtaining it, lie declared the sitting closed and 
qui tted the chair. It was at this juncture that the 
duchess of Orleans escaped with her 
children. 

Dupont de J’Euro, venerated Nestor 
of the republican party, consented to 
preside over this horde of excited con- 
stituents. But what human voice had 
power to dominate the tumult? Bas- 
tide thought of writing on an immense 
sheet of paper, with a finger 
dipped in ink, the five 
names of those who should 
compose the government; ' 
but the sheet slipped and 
fell down from the rail 
where it was hung. The 
list was passed to Lamar- 
tine: “I cannot read it,” 
ho said ; " my own name is 
there.” They asked M. 

Crdmieux: “ i cannot read 
it,” lie answered ; “my name 
is not there.” At last, after 

many fruitless efforts, 

repeated cries of "No more lamaminb demanding a r j no visional goveknment 
Bourbons ! We want a re- 
public!” arose, Dupont do 1’Eure succeeded in reading out the names of 
Lamartine, Lodru-Rollm., Arago, Dupont de l'Euve, and Marie, which were 
accepted unanimously. A voice cried : " The members of the provisional gov- 
ernment must shout ' Vive la Rfi.publiquc’ before being named and accepted.” 
BuL Bocage, the democratic actor, cried, “ To the H6lcl-de-Ville with Lamartine 
at our head!” and Lamartine, accompanied by Bocage and a large number 
of citizens, left the hall. 

While this tumultuous proclamation was being made in the chamber of 
deputies, Louis Blanc in the office of La R6forme was holding a meeting of 
the editors of the journal and some political friends. He also was drawing 
lip a list for a provisional government, 

However, the provisional government wandered about the nation’s palace 
without finding any spot where they could deliberate in peace, or where they 
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would be free from the importunate sovereignty of the people. They shut 
themselves up in ft room, but petitioners hunlecl them out, they hid in ^mother, 
certain delegates intervened with authority; with muon trouble they found 
refuge in a third. Lamartine drew up the first proclamation to the French 
nation; then the members of the government disposed of the ministerial 
offices Dupont de l’Eure, on account of his age, was exempted, but was 
mven the title of president of council. Lamartine became foreign minister; 
Arago head of the admiralty; Cremieux, solicitor-general; Marie, minister 
of public works; Leclni-Roliin, minister of the interior (home secretary). 
Garnier-Pagils was confirmed in his office of mayor of Paris. 

Towards half past eight Louis Blanc, Marrusl, and Flocon were intro- 
duced into the deliberating assembly. Louis Blanc imperiously demanded 
the inscription of his name and those of Marrast and Flocon on the list of 
members of the provisional government. He was offered the post of secre- 
tary. He refused at first; then, seeing himself abandoned by Marrast and 
Flocon, he retracted his refusal. 

Thus the government was finally completed. Every shade^ of republi- 
canism was represented: moderate opinions, by Dupont de l’Eure, Arago, 
and Marie; adaptability, by Gnrnier-Pngts and Ortunieux; socialism, by 
Louis Blanc; communism, by Albert; recollections of the convention, by 
Ledm-Rollin and Flocon; republican bourgeoisie, by Annum! Marrast. 
Lamartine, who by his past, his name, and his aristocratic connections was 
looked on with the least favour by the public, personified in himself the 
diverse characters of his colleagues. Ho was not exactly the adversary nor 
the ally of any of them, but was dominated by a superior impartiality. But 
this same impartiality which constituted Ills strength was also a source of 
weakness. Sometimes he resisted, sometimes he yielded — loss from force of 
conviction than from, a spirit of tolerance, and in order to evade immediate 
embarrassment or peril. Among the members there was one whose ideas 
and sentiments were totally opposed to these — Louis Blanc. According to 
him the Revolution ought to call itself the republic, and the republic ought to 
realise high ideals. He would allow no temporising, no concession. We 
have seen him exact the inscription of his name on the government list: we 
shall see him in the council oppose himself to all, supported in his isolation 
by the intervention of the masses, and succeed in dictating measures most 
fatal to the republic. 

In short, from the first hour, such was the critical situation of the pro- 
visional government, which owed its origin to popular sovereignty, that it 
was constantly in dispute with that sovereignty. The crowd had encroached 
upon royalty; it now began to complain that the provisional government 
encroached upon its domain. First it had applauded; then it asked arro- 
gantly by what right they had seized the power. 

“By what right?" cried Lamartine, who faced the danger; 11 by the right 
of the blood which flows, of the fire which devours your buildings, of the 
nation without leaders, of the people without a guide or orders, ami to- 
morrow, perhaps, without bread. By right of our most devoted amt cour- 
ageous citizens. Since I must say it, in right of those who were the first 
to yield their souls to suspicion, their blood to the scaffold, their heads to 
the vengeance of peoples or kings to save the nation." The provisional gov- 
ernment, after it had acquired power, paid for it at the price of complaint, 
opposition, and hostility from the crowd. In the narrow place where they 
deliberated their electors besieged them, kept them prisoners. None of their 
decrees reached their destination without having passed through the hands 
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of strict censors who took note of their contents and their destination. It 
was the punishment of those who all their lives had invoked the sovereignty 
of the people, to bo suddenly left face to face with them, with no alternative 
save to bow before their decrees or perish under their blows/* 


Tins FIRST PROBLEMS OP THIS PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The first care which devolved upon the provisional government was to 
make head against the violence of its own supporters. During the three 
days that Paris lmd been in a state of insurrection, no work had been any- 
where done; and as the great bulk of the labouring classes were alike destitute 
of capital or credit, they already began to feel the pangs of hunger on the 
morning of the 25th, when the provisional government, having surmounted 
the storms of the night, was beginning to discharge its functions. An enor- 
mous crowd, amounting to above one hundred thousand persons, filled the 
place dc Grftvo and surrounded the H6tel-de-Yillc on every side, as well as 
every passage, stair, and apartment in that spacious edifice itself. So dense 
was the throng, so severe flic pressure, that the members of the government 
itself could scarcely breathe where they sat; and if they attempted to go out 
to address the people outside, or for any other cause, it was only by the most 
violent exertion of personal strength that their purpose could be effected. 

Decrees to satisfy the mob weie drawn up every quarter of an hour, and, 
when signed, were passed oyer the heads of the throng into an adjoining 
apartment, where they were instantly thrown off by the printers of Le Moni- 
ieur, and thence placarded in Paris, and sent by the telegraph over all France. 
Under these influences were biought forth the first acts of the provisional 
government, some of which wore singularly trifling, but very descriptive of 
the pressure under which they had been drawn up. One issued on the 25th 
of February changed the placing of the colours on the tricolour flag, putting 
the blue where the red hau been; a second abolished the expressions Monsieur 
and Madame, substituting for them the words Citoyen and Citoyemie; a third 
liberated all functionaries from their oaths of allegiance; a fourth directed 
the words Liberty, Fgalild, Fraternity to be inscribed on all devices and on all 
the walls of Paris, and changed the names of the streets and squares into 
others of a revolutionary sound and meaning. This was followed on the 27th 
by others of a more alarming import, or deeper signification. One ordered 
everyone to wear a red rosette in his button-hole; another directed trees of 
liberty to be planted in all the public squares, and reopened the clubs; a 
third changed the names of the colleges of Paris, and of the titles of general 
officers; and a fourth abolished all titles of nobility, forbidding anyone to 
assume them. 

But the provisional government soon found that it was not by such decrees 
that the passions of the people were to be satiated, or their hunger appeased. 
Already, on the morning of the 25th, before they had lmd time to do any- 
thing, the well-known features of popular insurrection had displayed them- 
selves. The Tuilcries and the Palais Royal had been abandoned to the 
populace the evening before, as in truth, alter the king had abdicated, there 
was no longer any government to withstand their excesses. These august 
palaces wore sacked from top to bottom, their splendid furniture was burned 
or thrown out of the windows, the cellars were emptied of all the wines which 
they contained. The presence of the national guard and troops of the line, 
who were still under arms, prevented these excesses going further in the 
metropolis; but that only caused the storm to burst with the more fury on the 
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comparatively unprotected buildings in the country around it, Over a 
circle formed by a radius of thirty leagues round Paris all the railway sta- 
tions were sacked and burned; the bridges were m great part broken down, 
or set on fire; even the rails in many places were torn up and scattered about. 
The beautiful chateau of Neuilly near Pans, the favourite abode of the late 
king, was plundered and half-burned. Versailles was threatened with a 
similar fate which was only averted by the firm attitude of the national 
guard, which turned out for the protection of that palace, no longer of kings 
hut of' the fine arts. But the magnificent cli/lteaii of ltothscluld near feu- 

resnea was sacked and mimed by 

employment, and who crowded 

JB&Bvm,, i it jt\d ening the government with do- 

m/I/iim ! I iWWWM structionif they did not instantly 
IlWWvvU® give them bread and work. They 

WM/HB l id M inundated the mile du (/ouverne- 
mml ' ‘>!\\\\lvv\ me) d, mid extorted from the over- 

// 1 \vvvv whelmed members a decree "guar- 

antccing employment to all, and 
' bestowing on the coiiibatauts on 
BunNiNQ Of A Chateau the barricades the million of 




francs saved by the termination 
of the civil list." Though this decree was a vast concession to the working 
classes, and indicated not obscurely the commencement of that socialist pres- 
sure on the government which was ere long felt so severely, yet it was far 
from meeting the wishes of the angry and famishing crowd who filled the 
place de GrSve and all the adjoining streets.® 

Hardly had they published the proclamation on the labour question, when 
a great uprising broke forth on the square of the Ilotel-de- Yillc. New 
bands sallied forth firing off their muskets and crying, "The rod ling! the rod 
tUvgV’ . They penetrated into the lib tel, n red banner at their head, it was 
a decisive moment. It was important to know whether the Hag of the Revo- 
lution and of modern France were to disappear before a factional standard; 
if all tradition were broken, and society plunged into an unknown abyss. 
Lamartine forced his way to the grand staircase, from the top of which, 
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after the most heroic efforts, lie made himself heard by the crowd. He en- 
deavoured to calm this seething multitude by appealing to the sentiments 
of harmony and humanity which they had shown in the victory of the previous 
evening; he implored the people not to impose on his government a standard 
of civil war, not to force it to change the flag of the nation and the name of 
Franco: "The government,” cried lie, "will die rather than dishonour itself 
by obeying you— I will resist unto the end this flag of blood. The red flag 
lias made but the tour of the Champ dc Mars, bedraggled with the blood of 
the people in '91; the tricoloured flag had made the tour of the world, with 
the name, the glory, and the liberty of the country.” These men, passionate 
but easily influenced, broke forth into cheers. Lamartine had conquered 
them. They tore down their red flag. 

The high stature, the noble and handsome face of Lamartine, his fine 
gestures, his grave and sonorous voice, his serene attitude during the most 
violent demonstrations of the unruly populace, had, as much as his eloquent 
words, seized the imagination and touched the heart of his stormy audience. 
These scenes, which occurred many times, made of Lamartine, for several weeks, 
one of the most original and most majestic figures in the history of France. 
He resembled perhaps more the ancient orators than those of the Revolution./ 

■ THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS AND OTHER EXPEDIENTS 

But although the danger of a bloody republic was gob over at the moment, 
yet it was evident to all that some lasting measures were indispensable in 
order to provide security for the government, and the employment of the 
idle and violent persons who were assembled in the streets. The municipal 
guard had been disbanded, and the whole military had been sent out of the 
city by the provisional government, in order to appease the people and avoid 
the risk of collisions, which might bo highly dangerous. Thus the govern- 
ment was entirely at the mercy of the mob, and the only protection they could 
invoke consisted in two battalions formed of volunteers, who had placed their 
bayonets at the disposal of Iho authorities. 

They decreed the formation, accordingly, of a new urban corps called the 
garde mobile, to he composed of those who had been most determined on 
the barricades; and the plan would, it was hoped, enrol on the side of the 
government the most formidable of those who lmd recently been leagued 
together for its overthrow. It perfectly succeeded. High pay— double 
that of the troops of the line — soon attracted into the ranks the most ardent 
of those who had been engaged in the late disturbances, and the garde mobile, 
which soon consisted of twenty-four battalions, and mustered fourteen thou- 
sand bayonets, rendered essential service to the cause of order in the subse- 
quent convulsions. 

Several other measures, less creditable to the authorities but not less 
descriptive of tho pressure under which they laboured, emanated at the same 
time from the busy legislative mill in the H6tel-de-Ville. Acts of accusa- 
tion were launched forth against Ditch did, Salvandy, Montebello, and all the 
members of the late ministry, March 1st; but this was a mere feigned conces- 
sion to the passions of the people; the provisional government, to its honour 
be it spoken, had no intention of proceeding seriously against them. Gra- 
tuitous tickets to the opera were largely distributed among the people; but, 
as well observed, it was poor consolation for a man who had got no dinner 
to be presented with an opera ticket. The licentious mob who had plundered 
and kept possession of tho Tuileries were at length got out March 6th, but 
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only by a great display of military force, and on the express condition that 
they were to be taken to the Hotcl-de-Villc, thanked for their patriotic con- 
duct. and presented with certificates of good behaviour. 

A fresh element of discord soon arose from the liberation of Blanqui, 
Baibks, Bernard, Huber, and all the political prisoners in Paris, whom long 
confinement had roused to perfect frenzy against authority of every kind. 
Their first measure was to reopen all the dubs, which soon resounded with 
declamations as violent as any which had ushered in the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror. A hundred of them were opened in a few days, chiefly in the worst 
parts of Paris, and every night crowded by furious multitudes. The gov- 
ernment, in compliance with their demands, authorised the planting of trees 
of liberty, in imitation of the orgies of the first revolution. 

But the provisional government had soon more serious cares to occupy 
them. Distrust and distress, the inevitable attendants on successful revo- 
lution, ere long appeared in their most appalling form. The government, 
having guaranteed employment and sufficient wages to every citizen, soon 
found themselves embarrassed to the very last degree by the multitudes 
every clay thrown upon them. Credit was at a stand; the manufactories 
and workshops were closed, and the thousands who earned their bread in 
them were thrown destitute upon the streets. Bo violent was the panic, so 
strong the desire to realise, that the five-per-cents fell in the beginning of 
March to forty-live I 

“Nothing,” says Lord Normanby,» “surprised me more, in the wonderful 
changes of the last few days, than the utter destruction of all conventional 
value attached to articles of luxury or display. Pictures, statues, plate, 
jewels, shawls, furs, laces, all one is accustomed to consider property, became 
as useless lumber. Ladies, anxious to realise a small sum in order to seek 
safety in flight, have in vain endeavoured to raise a pittance upon tho most 
costly jewels. What signified that they wore ‘rich and rare/ when no one 
could or would buy them?” It was melancholy to sec the most civilised cap- 
ital in tho world suddenly reduced to the primitive condition of barter. 

In these circumstances it was vain to think of tho ordinary channels of 
employment being reopened, and nothing remained but for the government 
to take upon themselves, in the meantime at least, the employment of the 
people. For this purpose, on the 27 th and 28lli of February, decrees were 
passed appointing great workshops called ateliers nationaiec, where, all the 
unemployed might be set to work. As the idle wore the very men who had 
made the Revolution, it was indispensable to keep them in good humour, ami 
for this purpose the wages given were two francs a clay. This was more Limn 
the average rate even in prosperous periods, and if had the effect of bringing 
a host of needy and clamorous claimants, not only from Paris but all the towns 
in the neighbourhood. The numbers in tho first week were only live thousand, 
but they soon increased in a fearful progression; from tho 1st to the Jfith of 
April they swelled to 36,250, and at length reached the enormous number of 
117,000! The daily cost of their maintenance exceeded two hundred thou- 
sand francs. This enormous expenditure was necessary, for tho universal 
prostration of credit, hoarding of specie, and disappearance of capital ren- 
dered it impossible to get quit of workmen once cnvoltod in the, brigades of 
the unemployed; the government were obliged to add much from the secret- 
service money to support them, in addition to tho vast sums publicly applied 
to their relief, and, in truth, they were kept up as well from the desire always 
to have a huge army of dependants ready to support the revolutionary gov- 
ernment as from the necessities of their situation. 
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In these huge workshops were collected a crowd of workmen, all of different 
trades; and they were all set to the same employment, which was generally 
that of removing nuisances, levelling barricades, or taking away dunghills. 
Even these humble employments were soon done: nothing remained for the 
enormous multitude to do; for as to making articles of luxury, or even con- 
venience, for the public, that was out of the question at a time when no one 
was purchasing more than the absolute necessaries of life. Thus the ateliers 
nationaux soon turned into vast pay-shops, where idle crowds hung about all 
day, receiving two francs a day for doing nothing. In the latter period of 
their existence there were not two thousand actually at work out of 110,000 
on the public rolls. There was no one concerned in the administration who 
was to blame for this slate of things. It was unavoidable in the circum- 
stances, just as was the employing of two hundred thousand starving labourers 
on the public roads in Ireland, at the same time, 

When the increasing necessities of the, numerous classes whom the Revo- 
lution had deprived of bread forced the subject of their maintenance on an 
unwilling government, the cry was for the appointment of a minister 'pour 
V organisation de travail; and the public voice, expressed on an hundred 
banners reared aloft in the place de Grtive, designated Louis Blanc, whose 
socialist principles had long been known, for the high office. To avoid the 
danger, and yet escape the obloquy of openly resisting a demand so supported, 
they fell upon the device of appointing Louis Blanc president of a commission 
appointed to sit at the Luxembourg and inquire into the condition of the 
working classes and the means of relieving their distresses. They associated 
with Louis Blanc in this commission the acknowledged chiefs of all the sects 
of socialists and communists. The ateliers nationaux, however, were not put 
under their direction. They remained under the orders of Marie, the minister 
of commerce; and in consequence of this not being generally adverted to, 
and the Luxembourg being regarded as the centre of the communist action 
and the source of communist measures, much unjust obloquy has been brought 
upon Louis Blanc and his socialist supporters. 

Three circumstances distinguished this revolution from both of those 
which had preceded it. The first is the entire absence of all religious jeal- 
ousy or rancour by which it was distinguished. No one needs be told that 
the very reverse was the case in the first revolution. The same was the case, 
though in a lesser degree, in the revolution of 1830. Hatred of the Jesuits, 
and jealousy of the influence they were supposed to be acquiring in the gov- 
ernment and the educational establishments of the country, were the chief 
causes of the overthrow of Charles X. But on this occasion, this, the most 
deadly poison that can be mixed up with the revolutionary passions, was 
entirely wanting. The old animosity of the revolutionists against the clergy 
seemed to have disappeared. Tire Revolution was ardently supported by the 
clergy, in the first instance at least, especially in the rural districts. The priests 
blessed the trees of liberty which were planted in the villages and squares; 
fervent prayers were offered up for the republic from the altars; the priests, 
surrounded by their flocks, inarched to the polling-places for the elections 
for the assembly when they came on. This change is very remarkable, and 
suggests much matter for reflection; but it is easily explained when we rec- 
ollect that the Church had lost all its property during the first revolution, 
and ceased to be either ail object of envy from its wealth, or of jealousy 
from its power. Thrown upon their flocks for support, since the miserable 
pittance of forty pounds a year allowed by the government, barely sufficed 
for existence, the clergy had identified themselves with their interests and 
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shared their desires. The government of Louis Philippe had been so hostile 
to religion that they in secret rejoiced at its overthrow. 

The second circumstance which distinguished this revolution was the 
sedulous attention now paid to the demands and interests of labour. It was 
the interests of capital and the bourgeoisie which were chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, considered in the revolution of 1830. Robespierre and Haim-Just had 
professed, and probably felt, a warm interest in the concerns of the working 
classes; but they could see no other way of serving them but by cutting off 
the heads of all above them. The lapse of thirty-three years’ peace since 
1815, and the vast increase of industry which had hi consequence taken 
place, had now, however, given a more practical direction to men’s thoughts. 
They no longer thought that they were to be benefited by placing the heads 
of the rich under the guillotine; they adopted a plan, in appearance at least, 
more likely to be attended with the desired effect, and that was to put their 
own hands into their pockets. Encouraged by the conferences at the Lux- 
embourg and the socialist declamations of Louis Blanc, ns well as the decrees 
of the government, which guaranteed employment and full wages to all the 
working classes, they all united now in demanding from their employers at 
once an increase of wages and a diminution in the hours of labour! By a 
decree of the government, the hours of labour of all sorts in Paris were fixed 
at ten hours a day, though in the provinces they were left at twelve hours. 
These demands, too, were made at a time when, in consequence of the panic 
consequent on the Revolution, and the universal hoarding of the precious 
metals which had ensued, the price of every species of industrial produce, so 
far from rising, was rapidly falling, and sale of everything, except the mere 
necessaries of life, had become impossible! The consequence, as might havo 
been anticipated, was that mostly all the master-manufacturers closed their 
workshops; and in the first two weeks of March, above an hundred thousand 
were out of employment in Paris alone, and thirty or forty thousand in 
Rouen, Lyons, and Bordeaux! 

A third effect which ensued from the peculiar diameter of this revolution, 
as the revolt of labour against capital, was the strongest aversion on the part 
of all its promoters to the principles of free trade, and a decided adherence 
to that of protection. 

But all other consequences of the Revolution fade into insignificance 
compared with the commercial and monetary crisis which resulted from its 
success, and, in its ultimate results, was attended with the most important 
effects upon the fortunes of the republic. The panic soon spread from the 
towns to the country; the peasants, fearful of being plundered, either by 
robbery or the emission of assignats, hastened to hide their little stores of 
money; specie disappeared from the circulation. 

THE REPUBLIC ESTABLISHED 

The time was now approaching when something definite required to be, 
adopted by the provisional government in regard to the future constitution 
of the republic. With this view the government felt that it was necessary 
to convoke a national assembly; but before that could be done, the basis 
required to be fixed on which the election of its members should proceed. 
In these moments of republican fervour, there could bo no doubt of the prin- 
ciple which required to be adopted. The convention of 1793 presented the 
model ready made to their hands. The precedent of that year accordingly 
was followed, with a trifling alteration, merely in form, which subsequent 
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experience hail proved to be necessary. The number of the assembly was 
fixed at nine hundred, including the representatives of Algeria and the other 
colonics, and it was declared that the members should be distributed in exact 
proportion to the population. The whole was to form one assembly, chosen 
by universal suffrage. Every person was to be admitted to vote who had 
attained the age of twenty-one, who had resided six months in a commune, 
and had not been judicially deprived of his suffrage. Any Frenchman of 
the age of twenty-five, not judicially deprived of his rights, was declared 
eligible as a representative. The voting was to be secret, by signing lists; 
and no one could bo elected unless he had at least two thousand votes. The 
deputies were to receive twenty-five francs a day for their expenses during 
the sitting of the assembly, This was soon followed by another decree, 
which ordered all prisoners for civil or commercial debts to be immediately 
set at liberty. 

The provisional government, at the head of which was Lamartine, were 
at the same time labouring courageously and energetically to coerce the vio- 
lent party, and direct the Revolution into comparatively safe and pacific 
channels. The first act which evinced the objects of this section of the gov- 
ernment, and obtained the concurrence of the whole, was a most important 
and noble one — the abolition of the punishment of death in purely political 
cases. This great victory of humanity and justice over the strongest pas- 
sions of excited and revengeful man was. achieved by the provisional gov- 
ernment in the very fust moments of their installation in power, and when 
surrounded by a violent mob loudly clamouring for the drapeau rouge and 
the commencement of foreign war and the reign of blood. Whatever may 
be said of the tricolour flag making the tour of the globe, there can be no 
doubt that this great and just innovation will do so. To regard internal 
enemies, provided they engage only in open and legitimate warfare, in the 
same manner as external foes, to slay them in battle, but give quarter ancl 
treat them as prisoners of war after the conflict is over, is the first great step 
in lessening the horrors of civil conflict. On the contrary, the full merit of 
their noble and courageous conduct will not be appreciated unless it is recol- 
lected that, without guards or protection of any sort, they were, at the very 
time they passed this decree, exposed to the hostility of a bloodthirsty fac- 
tion, loudly clamouring for the restoration of the guillotine, a second reign 
of terror, and a forcible propagandism to spread revolution through foreign 
nations. _ .... 

Though the republic, generally speaking, was received in silent submis- 
sion in the provinces when the telegraph announced its establishment in Paris, 
yet, in those places where the democratic spirit was peculiarly strong, it was 
nol inaugurated without very serious disorders. At Lyons it was proclaimed 
at eight at night, on the 25 th of February, 1848, by torchlight; and before 
midnight, the incendiary torch had been applied to the religious and chari- 
table establishments of the Croix Rouge, Found ere, and the faubourg du Paix. 

Delivered over to the rule of a tumultuous mob, the condition of Lyons 
for several months was miserable in the extreme; and though perfectly aware 
of these disorders, flic government did not venture to attempt their suppres- 
sion. In the midst of this universal excitement and fever, a very serious 
run look place oil the savings banks, and these, establishments soon found 
that they were unable to pay the deposits in specie. 

When such elements of discord existed, not only in the state but m the 
provisional government itself, it was only a question of time when an open 
rupture was to take place between them, It was brought on, however, 
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somewhat sooner than had been expected, by an ordinance of Lcdru-Rollin, 
published on the 14th of March, ordering the dissolution of the Hank com- 
panies, or compagnies cl' elite, as they were called, of the national guard, and 
the dispersion of their members, without distinction 01 equipment, among 
the ordinary companies of the legion. The object of this was to destroy 
the exclusive aspect and moral influence of these companies, which, being 
composed of the richer class of citizen, formed the nucleus of a body which 
naturally inclined to conservative principles, and might impede the designs 
of the extreme revolutionary party. To "democratise,” as it was called, 
the whole body, the decree ordered these companies to be dispersed among 
the others, and the whole to vote together for the election of the officers, 
which was to take place in a few days,* 3 

On the 16th of March, these Mite companies of the old national guard 
made a demonstration in a body twenty- five thousand strong at the Hotel- 
dc-Ville in order to test the strength of the forces at the disposal of the peo- 
ple. In revenge, on the following day, the workmen’s corporations, the 
delegates to the Luxembourg, and the national workshops, excited by leaders 
who wished to drive them to extremes, organised a counter-demonstration 
in favour of the proletariat. The provisional government, whose members 
clung together in spite of internal rivalries, was obliged every day to deliver 
speeches and proclamations which gave Lamartine an ever-increasing but 
ephemeral popularity. In order not to leave the capital undefended in the 
hands of the factionists, the provisional government ordered bach to Paris 
some battalions of the army which liacl left humiliated on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary. 

Aftev a new socialistic demonstration which repulsed the national guard 
and a feast of fraternity on the 21st of April which reconciled no one, the 
electoral colleges met on Sunday, the 23rd of April. The elections were 
held, for the first time, by universal suffrage. This meant passing from 
222,000 electors to 9,000,000 — a sudden upheaval of political life which had 
not been expected and which would inevitably cause disaster. 

The election of Lamartine in ten departments characterised this moment 
of the Revolution. The 4th of May the constituent assembly met and sol- 
emnly proclaimed the republic; and, despite the remembrance of the feeble- 
ness of the Directory, it imprudently placed the agreement in the hands of 
an executive commission composed of five members: Arago, Garxiicr-Pagfis, 
Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru-Rollin. 

It seemed that nothing was left but to frame a constitution. Unfortu- 
nately, every day the Revolution was interpreted in a different way. Some 
held that it was exclusively political and tried to restrict it to a few modifica- 
tions in the form of government, while others wanted it to be social and aimed 
at transforming society. Many even spoke of returning to the monarchy, 
and some dreamed of entirely demolishing all public authority. 

They began by an attack on the national assembly. The 15tb of May, 
under the pretext of carrying to the deputies a petition in favour of Poland, 
a movement was made against the chamber! 1 

THE INSURRECTION OF MAY 15TII, 1848 

The petitioners assembled at the place de la Bastille, and began their 
march about 11 o’clock. _ Their attitude was not hostile; but, on the boulc- 
vard du Temple, Blanqui and his club awaited their coming, quickly placed 
themselves at the head of the column, and moved forward with the greatest 
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rapidity. The assembly came forth on the place de ia Madeleine much earlier 
than they were expected. The national guard, weary of being summoned 
so often in vain, had not responded in a large number to the call upon them; 
in spite of this they would have been able to avert the danger had they con- 
centrated. Instead of taking this necessary measure at once, General Cour- 
tais had the unfortunate idea of overtaking this mass of people— he imagined 
ho could stop them by kind words. In the first lines were the most violent 
characters; amongst them were some armed men. These paid no attention 
to Courtais, but passed on; the rest followed. The crowd bordered the place 
de la Concorde and advanced toward the bridge. In a short time it hurled 
itself against the gratings of the assembly. 

Lamartine and Lcdru-Rollin attempted to harangue the multitude from 
the top of the stairs where the assembly, some days before, had come to mix 
its republican acclamations with those of the people of Paris. The eloquence 
of the poet and of the tribune did not have the same ascendency at this 
moment as at the Ildtei-de-Ville. The multitude continued to shake the 
gratings and cry, "Down with the bayonets!” Courtais gave the command 
to a thousand of the national guard and the garde mobile to sheathe their 
bayonets; then he had a grating opened to admit twenty delegates: a much 
larger number followed Blanqui. The crowd went round the palace to the 
place de Bourgogne; there they joined the club de Barb&s, not to invade 
but to observe. When they were sure that Blanqui had entered they wished 
also to enter; there took place, on the place de Bourgogne, a mette, a terrible 
stampede. The gratings on that side were forced: the multitude poured 
into the assembly room; others entered directly by forcing the doors. At 
the moment of the invasion the assembly were discussing Poland and Italy. 

In the midst of the tumult which followed, Louis Blanc, with the permis- 
sion of the president, began to speak; lie demanded silence in older that the 
petition in favour of Poland might be read, and the right of petition sanc- 
tioned. In spite of the protestations of a number of representatives, Raspail, 
who was not a member of the assembly, mounted the tribune and read the 
petition. The president, Buchez, asked the crowd to leave and allow the 
assembly to deliberate. Barb 6s, seeing Blanqui at the foot of the tribune, 
hastened to make the first move, and pressed the assembly to carry out the 
wishes of the people for Poland. "Citizens,” cried he, "you have done well 
to come and exercise your right to petition, and the duty of the assembly 
is to execute what you demand, which is the wish of France; . but in order 
that she should not appear violent it is necessary that you retire.” 

Cries of "No! No I” were heard, and Blanqui on the other hand demanded 
of the assembly a decree that France should not put her sword in the scab- 
bard until Poland had attained her independence. He added that the people 
came also to demand justice for the massacres of Rouen and claim from the 
assembly that it should see that they had work and bread. Contradictory 
cries broke forth: “Poland! we are interested only in Poland!” and "The 
minister of work, immediately] 1 ’ 

The struggle was, in fact, between those who wished to continue the in- 
vasion of the assembly and those who wished it to cease. Raspail, who 
found himself carried there without intending it, joined Ledru-Rollin ancl 
Barb&s in trying to clear the assembly room; Huber himself, the promoter 
of the manifestation, tried to induce the people to retire before the assembly, 
whose representatives had held their posts with dignity in the midst of 
this chaos. The party of Blanqui resisted, the struggle became intense in this 
close atmosphere— when, from outside, was heard the sound of drums. 

II. W.— \ ra. u 
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Garnier-Pngds had sent, in the name of the executive commission, the 
order to beat to arms all the legions. At the news of what had happened 
the national guard gathered in great throngs. The crowd, on the contrary, 
around the Palais Bourbon, on the bridge, at the place tie a Concorde, began 
to thin. All those who had come with no evil intentions became disquieted, 
grieved* and one by one they went away. In the interior of the hall, among 
the invaders, many were exhausted, some even fainted. Barbtis head was 
turned He, who had no intention but to defend the assembly against 
Blanqiii, declared that it was necessary that they should vote, at that sitting, 
the Rending of an army to Poland, a tax of a thousand millions on tile rich, 
and that they should forbid the call to arms; if not, the representatives 
would be declared traitors to the country! He and those around him wore 
delirious. The clamours redoubled at the same lime for Poland and for the 
organisation of work. "We wish Louis Blanc,” cried someone, and Louis 
Blanc was brought forward, against his will, in triumph; harassed, almost 
fainting, he protested in vain and felt that lie was lost. The fury increased 
in a measure at the sound of the drums, Armed men with sinister faces 
surrounded and threatened the president Buchez, who had remained im- 
movable on his seat, and the vice-president Corbon, who had conic to join 
Buchcz nt his perilous post. The president was called on to give the order 
to stop the call to arms. He resisted. The commands became frantic. An 
officer of the national guard came to the president to tell him that the legions 
would be ready to act within a quarter of an hour. 

The order to the mayors to cease the call to arms could no longer have 
any result. The refusal to give this order would inevitably have led to a 
catastrophe. Men of unquestioned courage amongst the representatives 
counselled the president to gain a quarter of an hour at any price and to accede 
to the wishes of the people. He signed the orders. This action without 
doubt prevented violent acts, but did not quiet the tumult, as the invaders 
seemed to be possessed by an uncontrollable fury. Amidst tho stamping 
and howling of the crowd, Huber' suddenly mounted the tribune and declared 
the national assembly dissolved. A group of the most frantic hurled them- 
selves on the desk and threw the president from his seat. Tho president and the 
vice-president at last went forth accompanied by most of the representatives. 

The invaders, remaining masters of the hall, commenced to argue on 
the candidates for a new provisional government, when the drums began 
echoing in the interior of the palace. " The garde mobile I ” they cried; a 
panic seized the invaders and they fled in disorder from the hall, crying, 
"To the Hdtcl-de-Ville!” This political orgy had lasted nearly four hours. 
A little after four o’clock, the garde mobile and the national guard entered 
and finished clearing the hall / 

The assembly came back and reopened the sitting. Lamartine and Lodru- 
Rollin, at^the head of the representatives and of tho national guard, marched 
to the Hotel-de-Ville, wheiu Marrast, the mayor of Paris, had seized a new 
provisional government which had attempted to install itself there; the 
agitators were sent to Vincennes. This riot, a sad and senseless parody of 
the too famous days of the first revolution, had the result of putting tho 
assembly in a position of defiance against the Parisian populace. If wftfl 
decided to dis; solve the national "workshops, which formed an army of one 
hundred thousand labourers having arms, officers, and discipline This nows 
excited the anger of the agitators who were still free, and the despair of the 
workmen who had been misled by dangerous utopian ideas.* 

In June there were several new elections, and Paris returned Proudhon 
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find other socialist leaders.*' Princo Louis Napoleon received a plurality of 
votos in no lower than four departments. In general the socialist party 
did not succoed,. whereas Count Mole and Thiers, among other royalists, 
recovered seats in tho assembly. Louis Napoleon roccived not only tho 
support of tho Lonaparfists but of sundry other parties, including even 
certain communists. As a whole tho election could not be taken as a great 
victory for any one party, but the ultra- democrats met with an unequitable 
sot back, and henoo woro goaded to dosporation, “They were plotting 
another insurrection,” says May,*' “when the assembly determined to dis- 
perse tho idle and dangerous workmen in the national workshops, who had 
now risen to one hundred and twenty thousand.” So good an excuse for an 
outbreak was not to bo ovorlookod. The workmen woro quickly stimulated 
to show bhoir discontent, and in a few hours all Paris was up in arms.® 

CIVIL WAR IN r Allis (JUNE 22ND-2. r mi, 1S-J8) 

Every symptom indicated the approaching movement. It broke out on 
the 22nd of June at ton at night. Tho government, warned of the rioting 
and clamour which attended the first steps that had been taken for dis- 
tributing a portion of the workmen through the departments, assembled at 
tho Luxembourg. In the course of the evening numerous mobs had several 
times assailed the palace with furious shouts of “A las Marie! 11 U A las 
Lamartine !" The government had appointed General Cavaignac commander- 
in-chief of the troops of the national guard, with the view of concentrating 
the whole plan and the unity of its execution in a single individual. 

The night was tranquil; it was spent in arrangements for the attack and 
defence. Neither the socialists nor the anti-republican party joined in the 
insurrection. Everything indicated that this undecided, feeble movement, 
incoherent in its principle, had been organised and planned in the heart of 
the national workshops themselves. It was a plebeian and not a popular 
movement, a conspiracy of subalterns and not of chiefs, an outbreak of 
servile and not of civil war. 

At seven o'clock on the 23rd of June, the government received informa- 
tion that mobs, forming altogether an assemblage of from eight to ten thou- 
sand men, had collected on the place du Pantheon to attack the Luxem- 
bourg. The occupants of tho national workshops poured down from the 
barriers, and the populace, excited by some of their armed leaders, threw up 
barricades. Their leaders were, for the most part, the men who acted as 
brigadiers of the national workshops, and who were agents of the seditious 
clubs. They were Irritated by the proposed disbandment of their corps, 
whose wages passed through their hands, and some of them, it was alleged, 
did not scruple to divert the money from its destined object, for the purpose 
of paying sedition. From the barriers of Clmrenton, Bercy, Fontainebleau, 
and M k nil mon tan t, to the very heart of Paris, the capital was almost totally 
defenceless, and in the power of a few thousand men. 

General Cavaignac resolved to concentrate his troops (as had been de- 
termined beforehand) in the garden of the Tuileries, in the Champs Elys6es, 
on the place de la Concorde, on the esplanade des Invalides, and round the 
palace of the representatives. Meanwhile, the conflict had commenced on 
the boulevards. Two detachments of volunteers of the 1st and 2nd legions 
attacked two barricades erected on that point. Most of these brave volun- 
teers perished heroically under the first fire of the insurgents. 
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Duvivier commanded the central part of Paris at the Hdtel-de-Ville. 
Dumesne and Lamoricicre, who seemed, as it were, to multiply themselves, 
performed prodigies of resolution and activity with the mere handful of men 
at their disposal By four o’clock in the afternoon Dumesne had cleared and 
made himself master of the left bank of the Seine, and had overawed the 
whole mass of insurrectionaiy population in the quarter of the Pan th 6011 . 

Lamoriciere, invincible, though hemmed in by two hundred thousand of 
the insurgents, occupied the space extending from the rue du Temple to the 
Madeleine, and from Clichy to the Louvre. He was incessantly galloping 
from one point to another, and always exposing himself to receive the first 
shot that might be fired. He had two horses killed under him. _ 

A summer storm was at that moment breaking over Paris. General 
Cavaignac, surrounded by his staff, with Lamartine, Duclcrc, and Pierre 
Bonaparte (son of Lucien), and followed by about two thousand men, ad- 
vanced amidst Rashes of lightning and peals of thunder, mingled with the 
applauding shouts of the well-disposed citizens, as far as the ehfiteau d’Enu. 
After repeated assaults, kept up for the space of three quarters of an hour, 
and amidst an incessant shower of balls and bullets, decimating both officers 
and men, the barricades were carried. Lamartine felt as though he could 
have wished for death to release him from the odious responsibility of blood- 
shed which pressed upon him so unjustly, but yet so unavoidably. Four 
hundred brave men lay killed or wounded in different parts of the faubourg. 
Lamartine returned to the chateau d'Eau to rejoin General Cavaignac. 

Accompanied only by Duclerc, and a national guard named Lassaut, who 
had been his companion the whole of the day, Lamartine passed the line of 
the advanced posts, to reconnoitre the disposition of the people on the boule- 
vard of the Bastille, The immense crowd, which fell back to make way for 
him as he proceeded, still continued to shout his name, with enthusiasm 
and even amidst tears. He conversed long with the people, pacing slowly 
and pressing his way through the ciowd by the breast of his horse. This 
confidence amidst the insurgent masses preserved him from any manifesta- 
tion of popular violence. The men, who by their pale countenances, their 
excited tone, and even their tears bore evidence of deep emotion, told him 
their complaints ngainst the national assembly, and expressed their regret 
at seeing the revolution stained with blood. They declared their readiness 
to obey him (Lamartine), whom they had known ns their counsellor and 
friend, and not as their flatterer, amidst the misery they had suffered and 
the destitution of their wives and children. "We are not bad citizens, 
Lamartine,” they exclaimed; “we are not assassins, we are not factious 
agitators! We are unfortunate men, honest workmen, and we only want the 
government to help us in our misery and to provide us with work! Govern 
us yourself! Save us! Command us! We love you I We know you! We 
will prevail on our companions to lay down their arms!” 

Lamartine, without having been either attacked or insulted, returned 
to rejoin General Cavaignac on the boulevard. At midnight the regiments 
nearest to the capital and the national guards of the adjacent towns entered 
Paris in a mass, marching through all the barriers. Victory might still be 
tardy, yet It was now certain.* 

“the DATS OF JUNE ” 

On the morning of the 24th matters looked very serious, and the assembly, 
wnicn had endeavoured to ignore the danger, was forced to recognise and 
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take measures to avert it. The inefficiency of the executive commission 
and the distrust they had inspired in the national guard having become 
painfully conspicuous, a motion was made, at noon on the 24th, to confer 
absolute power on a dictator; and General Cavaignac was suggested and 
approved almost unanimously. The executive commission, finding them- 
selves thus superseded, resigned their appointments, and absolute uncon- 
trolled authority was vested in the dictator. 

The effects of this great change were soon apparent. Immense was the 
difference between the hesitation and disunited action of five civilians in 
presence of danger, and the decided conduct of one single experienced mili- 
tary chief. The first object was to repel the enemy from the vicinity of the 
Hotel-de-Ville. The task was no easy one, for the streets around it swarmed 
with armed men; every window was filled with tirailleurs, and from the 
summit of barricades, which were erected across the narrow thoroughfares 
at every hundred yards, streamed a well-directed and deadly fire of musketry. 
At length, however, after a dreadful struggle, the nearest streets were carried, 
and the II6tel-de-Villc was put for the time in a state of comparative safety. 

The attack was next carried into the adjoining quarters of the TSglise St. 
Gervais and the rue St. Antoine, while General Lamoricithe pushed on towards 
the faubourg St. Denis, and then, wheeling to his left, commenced an assault 
on the faubourg Poissonnidrc. The insurgents defended each barricade as it 
was attacked, as long as possible, and when it was about to be forced they 
quickly retired to the next one in rear, generally not more than one or two 
hundred yards distant, which was stubbornly held in like manner; while upon 
the column which advanced in pursuit a heavy and murderous fire was di- 
rected from the windows of the adjoining houses. 

It was not surprising that the progress even of the vast and hourly- 
increasing military force at the disposal of the dictator had been so slow; 
for the task before them was immense, and to appearance insurmountable 
by any human strength, The number of barricades had risen to the enor- 
mous and almost incredible figure of 3,888, nearly all of which were stoutly 
defended. The great strongholds of the insurgents were in the cios S't. 
Lftzare and the faubourg St. Antoine, each of which was defended by gigantic 
barricades, constructed of stones having all the solidity of regular fortifica- 
tions, and held by the most determined and fanatical bands. 

The night of the 24th was terrible; the opposing troops, worn out with 
fatigue and parched with thirst, sank down to rest within a few yards of 
eacli other on tlio summit of the barricades, or at their feet, and no sound was 
heard in the dark but the cry of the sentinels. Early on the morning of the 
25th the conflict was renewed at all points, and ere long a frightful tragedy 
signalised the determination and ferocity of the insurgents. General Br6a 
humanely went with a flag of truce to the headquarters of the insurgents. 
He was overwhelmed with insults, shot down, and left for dead on the ground; 
his aide-de-camp, Captain Mauguin, was at. the same time put to death, and 
his remains mutilated to such a degree that the human form could hardly 
be distinguished. After waiting an hour for the return of his general, Colonel 
Thomas, the second in command, having learned his fate, and announced it 
to his soldiers, made preparations for an assault. Infuriated by the treach- 
erous massacre of their general, the men rushed on, and carried at the point 
of the bayonet seven successive barricades. All their defenders were put to 
the sword, to avenge their infamous treachery. 

But ere the attack commenced, a sublime instance of Christian heroism 
and devotion occurred, which shines forth like a heavenly glory in the midst 
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of these terrible seasons of carnage. Monseigneur Affre, archbishop of Paris^ 
horror-struck with the slaughter which for three clays had been going on 
without intermission, resolved to effect a reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties, or perish in the attempt. Having obtained leave from 
General Cavaignac to repair to the headquarters ot the iiisuigcnts, ho sot 
out dressed in his pontifical robes, having the cross in his hand, accom- 
panied by two vicars, also in full canonicals, and three intrepid members of 
the assembly. Deeply affected by this courageous act, winch they well 
knew was almost certain death, the people, as he walked through the streets, 
fell on their knees and besought him to desist, but he persisted, saying, It 
is my duty Bonus pastor dal wiam suam pro ovibus sms. At seven in the 
evening lie arrived in the place de la Bastille, where the firing was extremely 
warm on both sides. , , , , , , , 

Undismayed by the storm of balls, the prelate advanced slowly, attended 
by his vicars, to the summit of the barricade. He had descended three steps 
on the other side when he was pierced through the loins by a shot from n 
window. Tlie insurgents, horror-struck, approached him when he fell, 
stanched the wound, which at once was seen to be mortal, and carried him 
to the neighbouring hospital of Quatre-Vmgts. When told he had only a 
few minutes to live, he said, “God be praised, and may he accept my life, 
as an expiation for my omissions during my episcopacy, and as an offering 
for the salvation of this misguided people”; and with these words lie cx- 
pired. 

Immediately after his decease, proposals came for a capitulation from 
the insurgents, on condition of an absolute and unqualified amnesty. Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, however, would listen to nothing but an unconditional sur- 
render. Ail attacks proved successful, and at last the enemy capitulated. 
With this the terrible insurrection came to an end. The losses on either side 
in this memorable conflict were never accurately known; for the insurgents 
could not estimate theirs, and the government took care not to publish their 
own. But on both sides it was immense, as might have been expected, when 
fwiky wi Wv? w 'sWfe teagbft, xriVn NWmv&b wsragfe \Vcs?pw- 

ation for four days in the streets of a crowded capital, with nearly four thou- 
sand barricades erected and requiring to be stormed. General Nfigrior was 
killed, and Generals Duvivier, Dumesne, Koste, Lafontainc, and Foncher 
were wounded mortally— General Bedeau more slightly. Ten thousand 
bodies were recognised and buried, and nearly as many, especially on the 
side of the insurgents, thrown unclaimed into the Seine. At the close of the 
contest nearly fifteen thousand prisoners were in the hands of the victors, 
and crowded, almost to suffocation, all places of confinement in Paris. Three 
thousand of them died of jail fever; but the immense multitude which 
remained created one of the greatest difficulties with which for long the 
government had to contend. 

The concourse of troops ancl national guards who flocked together from 
all quarters, on the 27th and 28th, enabled the dictator to maintain his 
authority, and restore order, by the stern discipline of the sword. Tho as- 
sembly divided the prisoners into two classes: for the first, who were tho 
most guilty, deportation to Cayenne, or one of the other colonics, was at 
once adjudged; the second were condemned to transportation, which with 
them meant detention in the hulks, or in some maritime fortresses of tho 
republic. But nil means of detention ere long proved inadequate for so 
piodigious a multitude, and many were soon liberated by the government 
lrom absolute inability to keep them longer. This terrible strife cost Franco 
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more lives than any of the battles of the empire; the number of generals 
who perished in it, or from the wounds they had received, exceeded even 
those cut off at Borodino or Waterloo. 

THE DICTATORSHIP OP CAVAIGNAC 

Tho victory once decidedly gained, Cavaignac lost no time in abdicating 
the dictatorial powers conferred upon him during the strife. But the assem- 
bly were too well aware of the narrow escape winch they had made, to enter- 
tain the thought of resuming the powers of sovereignty. If they had been 
so inclined, the accounts from the provinces would have been sufficient to 
deter them, for the insurrection in Paris was contemporary with a bloody 
revolt at Marseilles, occasioned by the same attempt to get quit of the bur- 
densome pensioners at tho ateliers nationaux, which was only put down 
after three days’ hard lighting by a concentration of troops from all the 
adjoining departments. 

At Rouen and Bordeaux the agitation was so violent that it was evident 
nothing but the presence of a large military force prevented a rebellion from 
breaking out. Taught by those events, the national assembly unanimously 
continued to General Cavaignac the powers already conferred upon him, and 
prolonged the slate of siege in the metropolis. The powers of the dictator 
weic to last till a permanent president was elected either by the assembly or 
tho direct voice of the citizens; and in the meantime General Cavaignac 
proceeded to appoint his ministers, who immediately entered upon their 
several duties. 

The first care of the new government was to remodel the armed force of 
the metropolis, and extinguish those elements of insurrection which had 
brought such desolation, bloodshed, and ruin upon the country. The ateliers 
nationaux were immediately dissolved: this had now become, comparatively 
speaking, an easy task; for the most formidable part of their number, and 
nearly all who had actually appeared with arms in their hands, had either 
been slain or were in the prisons of the republic. Those legions of the national 
guard which had cither hung back or openly joined the insurgents, on occasion 
of the late revolt, were all dissolved and disarmed. Already, on June 25th, 
when the insurrection was at its height, a decree was issued, which suspended 
nearly all tho journals of a violent character on cither side, and even Emile 
do Girardin, an able writer and journalist of moderate character, was ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. These measures, how rigorous soever, were 
all ratified by a decree of the assembly oil the 1st of August, and passed 
unanimously. “The friends of liberty,” says the contemporary annalist, 
“observed with grief that the republic had in a single day struck with im- 
punity a severer blow at the liberty of the press than tlie preceding govern- 
ments had done during thirty years.” At the same time the clubs, those 
gieat fountains of treason and disorder, were closed. Thus was another 
proof added to the innumerable ones which history had previously afforded, 
that popular licentiousness and insurrection, from whatever cause originating, 
must ever end in the despotism of the sword. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION AND THE PLEBISCITE 

The duty of framing a constitution had been intrusted, in tho beginning 
of June, to a committee composed of the most enlightened members. The 
discussion commenced on the 2nd of July, and was only concluded by the 
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formal adoption of the constitution, as then modified, on the 23rd of October. 
On the important question whether the legislature should be m one or two 
chambers, the debate was conducted by two distinguished men, .Lamartine 

and Odilon Barrot. . , . . .... - „ 

The assembly, as might have been anticipated, decided in favour of one 
chamber by a majority of 530 to 289. The " sovereign power'’ of legislation 
accordingly was vested in a single assembly, and Lamartine, who was not 
without a secret hope of becoming ils ruler, was triumphant. But the all- 
important question remained — by whom was the president of the chamber to 
be appointed, and what were to be his powers as the avowed chief magis- 
trate of the republic? Opinions were much divided on this point, some ad- 
hering to an election by the assembly, others to a direct appeal to the people. 
Contrary to expectation, M. de Lamartine supported the nomination by 
the entire population of France, 

He eould not be convinced of the fatal blow which his popularity had 
received from his coalition with Ledru-RoJliu. He still thought lie was lord 
of the ascendant, and would be the people’s choice if the nomination was 
vested in their hands. By extending the suffrage to all France, the revolu- 
tionists had dug the grave of their own power. The result, accordingly, 
decisively demonstrated the strength of this feeling even in the first assembly 
elected under universal suffrage, ancl how well founded were the mournful 
prognostications of Lamartine as to the approaching extinction of liberty 
by the very completeness of the triumph of its supporters. 1 

The formation of the constitution having been at length concluded, it 
was finally adopted, on the 4th of November, by a majority of 737 to thirty 
votes. Among the dissentients were Pierre Levoux and Proudhon, extreme 
communists, and Berryer and La Rochejaquelein, royalists. Victor Hugo 
and Montalembert were also in the minority, though no two men could be 
found whose opinions on general subjects were more opposite. On the even- 
ing of the day on which it was adopted by the assembly, the intelligence was 
communicated to the Parisians by 101 guns discharged from the Invalided. 
The sound at first excited the utmost alarm, as it was feared the civil war 
was renewed; and when it was known that it was only the announcement 
of a constitution, the panic subsided, and the people, careless and indifferent, 
dispersed to their homes. 

By the constitution thus adopted, the form of government in France was 
declared to be republican, the electors being chosen by universal suffrage, 
and the president in the same way. The right of the working classes to 
employment was negatived, it being declared, however, that the government, 
so far as its resources went, was to furnish labour to the unemployed. The 
punishment of death was abolished in purely political offences. Slavery was 
to be abolished in every part of the French dominions. The right of associa- 
tion and public meeting was guaranteed; voting, whether for the representa- 
tives or the president, was to he by ballot; the representatives once chosen 
might be re-elected any number of times. The president required to bo a 
French citizen, of at least thirty years of age, and one who had not lost on 
any occasion his right of citizenship. He was to be elected for four years, 


[ An expression of the philosopher Joan Roynnud during " the Days of Juno " cliarnetoribod 
tlie sanation with poignant truth : " Wo are lost if wo are conquered ; lost if wo comiuor.” It 
was too true : the Republic was stalihcd to tho heart. Victorious, tho body politic drifted, in n 
tow months, to a monarchic ctesarism by tho path of reaction , vanquished, It lind drifted, In a 
few days, to a demagogic ctesarism by the path of anarchy. Dike tho Janus of faiilo, Uonu- 
prey — MAnTiN/f tG pKsellt ' tl6 ona 01 v ^ c ortlQ T of tta Wo faces to Vrnnco doomed to bo its 
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and a simple majority was to determine the election. The president was 
re-eligible after having served the first four years; he was to reside in the 
palace of the assembly, and receive a salary of six hundred thousand francs 
a year. All the ministers of state were to be appointed by the president, 
who also was to command the aimed force, declare peace and war, conduct 
negotiations with foreign powers, and generally exercise all the powers of 
sovereignty, with the exception of appointing the judges of the supreme 
courts in Paris, who were to be named by the assembly, and to hold their 
offices for life. 

Disguised under the form of a republic, this constitution was in reality 
monarchical, for the president was invested with all the substantial power 
of sovereignty; and as he was capable of being re-elected, his tenure of office 
might be prolonged for an indefinite period. Though there were several can- 
didates for the high office, yet it was soon apparent that the suffrage would 
really come to be divided between two— General Cavaignac and Princo Louis 
Napoleon. 

THE CANDIDACY OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 

The door had already been opened to the latter by an election which took 
place at Paris on the 17th of September, when the young prince was again 
elected by a large majority. Pour other departments in the country had 
already elected him. On this occasion he no longer hesitated, but accepted 
his election for the department of the Seine. He took his seat on the 26tli 
of September, and made the following speech on the occasion, which was very 
favourably received by the assembly: 

Citizen Rki'hesicntativkb : 

After threo-and- thirty years of proscription and exllo, I at length find myself among you, 1 
again regain my country and my rights ns one of ita citizens. It is to the republic that I owe 
that happiness : lot tho republic then receive uiy oath of gratitude, of devotion ; and let my 

? onerous follow-citizens, to whom I am indebted for my scat m its legislature, feci assured that 
will strlvo to justify their Huiliagos, by labouring with you for tho maintenance of tranquillity, 
U\a funt naca&ttity uC <X\o> country, and for the, develop vwc.i\t of thu demoorvdta iu^UtutUms. wUvrti 
tho country is entitled to reclaim. My conduct, over guided by ft sense of duty and respect for 
the laws, will piove, in opposition to tho passions by which I hove beon maligned and still am 
blackened, that none is more anxious than I am to devote uiyself to the defenco of order and tho 
consolidation of tho republic. ® 


THE ELECTIONS OF DECEMBER, 1S48 

Both Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and General Cavaignac had ex- 
ceptional advantages: the first, _ that of a great name; the second, that of 
the immense resources with which executive power is necessarily invested. 
But in addition to the advantage of his name, Prince Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte belonged to no party whatsoever. Isolated between the army of social- 
ism and the “ party of order,” he offered in his very person a sort of com- 
promise. Ilis attitude, his remoteness from, the stormy debates of the cham- 
ber rendered his conduct conformable with his situation. In his seclusion 
at Auteuil, he had held conferences with men of all parties. All could place 
some of their hopes on him, without his binding himself to any single one. 
He belonged at the same time to the democracy, on account of the worship 
of the proletariat for the name of Napoleon; to socialism, by a few of his pam- 
phlets; and to the party of order by the religious and military tendencies 
of his policy: and this is what no one in those times of blindness perceived. 

A serious incident of far-rcaching consequences dealt a terrible blow to 
the candidateship of General Cavaignac — the sitting of the national assem- 
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blv of November 25th, 1818. As the terror of the June Days faded away, 
the examination of facts hacl, little by little, convinced many that General 
Cavai<>-nac during those terrible days, had disdained the means of quelling 
the insurrection in its infancy; that he had served as an instrument for the 
seditious mutinies against the executive commission, that, in consequence 
of his calculated nervelessness and inaction, the insurrection had assumed 
formidable proportions, and the general had been obliged to shed the blood 
of Prance in torrents. As he had greatly benefited by this same bloodshed, 

and owed his inconceivable elevation 
to it, public feeling traced in this en- 
semble the manoeuvres of criminal 
ambition. These rumours soon ac- 
quired such consistency that General 
Cavaignac thought lie ought to give 
an explanation in the tribune of the 
national assembly. The debate look 
place at the sitting of November 25th, 
When General Cavaignac had chal- 
lenged his adversaries to declare if he 
had in any way betrayed his trust 
Barfchdlemy Saint-IIilairo ascender 
the tribune and asked permission of 
the assembly to read an unpublished 
page of history. This statement em- 
braced an accumulation of the most 
damaging evidence against the vacil- 
lations of General Cavaignac and 
against the faction which had striven 
for the overthrow of the executive 
commission. 

General Cavaignac defended him- 
self with the. skill of a barrister. The 
danger of his position sharpened his 
wits.. In spite of the affirmations of 
Garnior-PagOs and Lrdru-Kollin, Gen- 
eral Cavaignac came through this dan- 
gerous debate with the appearance 
of having triumphed. An alleged 
order of the day, presented by Du- 
pont (de l'Euro), was adopted by a 
very large majority. The order of 
the day was expressed thus: "The 
national assembly, persevering in the decree of Juno 28th, 1848 — thus worded, 
'General Cavaignac, chief of the executive power, deserves well of his coun- 
try] — passes on to the usual business of the clay.” 

The country will judge,” many voices exclaimed when General Ca- 
vaignac ended the discussion by vaunting his devotion to the republic; and 
indeed the country was not slow in formulating its judgment. 

In the election of December lOtli, 1,448,302 votes were returned for 
General Cavaignac, whilst Louis Napoleon Bonaparte obtained 5,584,520; 
Ledru-Rollin had 371,434 suffrages, Raspail 36,964, and Lamartine, who had 
once been, simultaneously elected by ten departments, received a dole of 
1 1,914 votes. 
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The election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte greatly surprised many zealous 
minds; and seriously disturbed the dreamers. Like carrion crows wheeling 
round to seek their route and filling the air with their cries, they were seen 
raising their heads and scenting the wind, seeking the meaning of an event 
they could not comprehend. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte appeared upon the 
scene like Fortinbras at the end of Hamlet. Brutal in fact, his election cut 
the knot of a thousand intrigues. The people, by their vote, had expressed 
the idea of a great popular dictatorship which put an end to the quarrels 
of the citizens, to the subtlety of Utopians, to party rancour, and guarded 
them against the endlessly recurring crises engendered by the parliamentary 
regime amongst nations with whom sentiment dominates reason, action and 
discussion. The poll also expressed an ardent desire for unity. The pro- 
letariat knows well that what takes place in the republic of barristers and 
landlords concerns it but little. It was by analogous reasons that Caesar 
triumphed in Rome. Having nothing to gain from party struggles, knowing 
by experience that for them the only result is lack of work, imprisonment, 
exile, or death, the people always aspire to rise above them. Louis Bona- 
parte, in his electoral address, was careful to give expression to this thought: 
“Let us be men of the country,” he said, “not men of a party! ' 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was proclaimed president of the republic on 
December 20th at four o’clock, by the president of the national assembly. 
We know the political oath had been abolished by the February revolution, 
which thus seemed to confess its absence of bolief. But by a miserable demo- 
cratic equivocation, the oath was still taken by one man, by the president 
of the republic. The contract was not a mutual one. Each one reserved 
to himself implicitly the right of violating the constitution, and we shall see 
that the national assembly did not fail to do so; but each one desired at the 
same time that the president of the republic should be bound thereby as with 
a stiait-jaclcet. The least fault of this vain ceremonial was its lack of com- 
mon sonsc, the constitution being fatally ancl necessarily violated./ 

victor Hugo’s portrait of “napoleon the little” 

It was about four in the afternoon of December 20th, 1848; it was grow- 
ing dark, and the immense hall of the assembly haying become involved in 
gloom the chandeliers were lowered from the ceiling, and the messenger 
placed the lamps on the tribune. The president made a sign, the door on 
the right opened, and there was seen to enter the hall, ancl rapidly ascend 
the tribune, a man still young, attired in black, having on his breast the 
badge and riband of the Legion of Honour. 

All eyes were turned towards this man. His face wan and pallid, its 
bony, emaciated angles developed in prominent relief by the shaded lamps; 
liia nose large and long; his upper lip covered with moustaches; a lock of hair 
waving over a narrow forehead; his eyes small and dull; his attitude timid 
and anxious, bearing in no respect a resemblance to the emperor— this man 
was the citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. During the murmurs 
which arose upon his entrance, he remained for some instants standing, his 
right hand in the breast of his buttoned coat, erect and motionless on the 
tribune, the front of which bore this date— 22nd, 23rd, 24th of February; 
ancl above which was inscribed these three words — Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. 

Prior to being elected president of the republic, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been a representative of the people for several months, and 
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though be had rarely attended a whole sitting, he had been frequently seen 
in the seat he had selected, in the upper benches of the left, in the fifth row in 
the zone, commonly designated the Mountain, behind his old preceptor, the 
representative Vieillnrd. This man, then, was no new face m the assembly, 
yet his entrance on this occasion produced a profound emotion. It was to 
all to friends as to foes, the future that had entered on the scene, a future 
unknown. Through the space of immense murmur, formed by the concur- 
rent voices of all present, his name circulated in connection with the most 
opposite estimates. His antagonists recalled to each other his adventures, 
his coups-de-main , Strasburg, Boulogne, the tame eagle, and the piece of 
meat in the little hat. His friends urged his exile, his proscription, his im- 
prisonment, a well-compiled work of his on artillery, his writings at Ham, 
impressed with a certain degree of liberal, democratic, and socialist spirit, 
the maturity of the graver age at which he had now arrived; and to those 
who recalled his follies, they recalled his misfortunes. 

General Cavaignac, who, not having been elected president, had just re- 
signed his power into the hands of the assembly with that tranquil laconism 
which befits republics, was seated in his customary place at the head of the 
ministerial bench, on the left of the tribune, and observed, in silence and 
with folded arms, this installation of the new man. 

At length, silence became restored, the president of the assembly struck 
the table before him several times with his wooden knife, and then the last 
murmurs of the assembly having subsided, said: “I will now read the form 
of the oath.” 

There was an almost religious halo about this moment. The assembly 
was no longer an assembly, it was a temple. The immense significance of 
this oath was rendered still more impressive by the circumstance that it was 
the only oath taken throughout the extent of the territory of the republic. 
February had, and rightly, abolished the political oath, and the constitution 
had, as rightly, retained only the oath of the president. This oath possessed 
the double character of necessity and of grandeur. It was the oath taken 
by the executive, the subordinate power, to the legislative, the superior 
power; it was stronger still than this — the reverse of the monarchical fiction 
by which the people take the oath to the men invested with power, it was the 
man invested with power who took the oath to the people. The President, 
functionary ancl servant, swore fidelity to the people, sovereign. Bending 
before the national majesty, manifest in the omnipotent assembly, lie re- 
ceived from the assembly the constitution, and swore obedience to it. The 
representatives were inviolable; he, not so. We repeat it: a citizen respon- 
sible to all the citizens, he was, of the whole nation, the only man so bound. 
Hence, in this oath, sole and supreme, there was a solemnity which went to 
the inmost heart of all who heard it. He who writes these pages was present 
in his place in the assembly, on the day this oath was taken; ho, is one of 
those who, in the face of the civilised world, called to bear witness, received 
this oath in the name of the people, and still, in their name, maintain it. 

Thus it runs: "In presence of God, and before the French people, repre- 
sentecl by the national assembly, I swear to remain faithful to the dcmociatic 
republic, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties imposed on me by 
the constitution.” 

The president of the assembly, standing, read this majestic formula; 
then, betoie the whole assembly, breathlessly silent, intensely expectant, the 
citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, raising his right hand, said, with 
a firm, full voice, "I swear it.” 
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Tho representative Boulay (de la Mourthe), since vice-president of the 
republic, who had known Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte from his child- 
hood, exclaimed : “ Ho is an honest man, he will keep his oath.” 

When he had done speaking, the constituent assembly rose, and sent forth, 
as with a single voice, the grand cry, “Long live the republic]” Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte descended from the tribune, went up to General Cavaignac, 
and offered him his hand. The General, for a few instants, hesitated to ac- 
cept the pressure. All who had just heard the speech of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, pronounced in an accent so redolent of candour and good faith, 
blamed the general for his hesitation. 

The constitution to which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte took the oath on 
the 20th of December, 1848, “in the face of God and man,” contained, among 
other articles, these: 

Article 36, Tho representatives of Elio people are inviolable, Aiticle 37. They may not be 
arrested in criminal matters unless they are taken in the fact, nor prosocuted without the per- 
mission of tho assembly, first obtained Article 08. Every act by which the president of the 
republic shall dissolvo tho national assembly, prorogue it, or impede the exercise of its decrees, 
Is a crime of high treason . 

By such act, of itself, tho president forfeits his functions, tho citizens are bound to refuse 
to him obedience, and tho executive power passes, of full right, to the national assembly. The 
judges of tho supreme court shall thereupon immediately assemble, under penalty of forfeiture , 
they shall convoke tho jurors in such place as they shall appoint, to proceed to the trial of the 
presidont and his accomplices, and they shall thomsGlves appoint magistrates to fulfil the func- 
tions of tho state administration 

In less than three years after this memorable day, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1851, at daybreak, there might be read at the corners of all the streets 
of Paris this notice: 

In the name of tho Fronch people, tho president of tlio ropubllc decrees : Article 1. The 
national assembly is dissolved- Article 2, Universal suffrage is ro established. The law of the 
31st of May Is repealed, Article 3. Tho Fronch people aro convoked in their comitia. Article 4. 
The state of siege is deoieed throughout the extent of the first military division, Article fi. The 
council of stato is dissolved, Article 0. Tho minister of the interior is charged with the execu- 
tion. of the present decree. 

Done at the Palace of tho Eh see, Dccomher 2nd t 1851. 

Louis Natoi/Eon Bo*r apatite. 

At the same time Paris learned that fifteen of the inviolable representa- 
tives of the people had been arrested in their homes, in the course of the 
night, by order of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.^ 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT AND EMPEROR 
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Oil tlie 20th of December, 1848, commenced the government of that 
man to whom Piauco delivered herself In tm access of dizzinoas and 
"who v/as to preside over lier destinies till the 2nd of Septomhor, 1870, 
lt This unfortunate peo pie, ” according to tho expression of a gient 
national historian, Michelet, stabbed itself with its own hand ” 

Cavaignnc, a man whoso ideas were simple and his words sincere, 
was leplaced by a successor with whom nil was ulterior purpose mul 
subterranean schomo, Since Lonls Napoleon's admission to tlio con- 
stituent assembly, nothing was visible in his politics but a double 
effort to reassure tho conservatives and yet Hatter the popular 
hopes. — hiAYlTllN b 

The immense majority by which Prince Louis Napoleon had boon created 
president of the republic added greatly to the power of the executive, and 
was au important step in the restoration of order after the Revolution; but 
it was far from appeasing the parties, or producing a similar union in the 
assembly. It was, in truth, a declaration of France against the Revolution, 
and bespoke the anxious desire of the inhabitants to terminate (he disorders 
which it had introduced, and return to the occupations of peaceful industry. 
But to the legislature, or at least a large part of its membcis, it was a serious 
blow, and was felt the more severely that it had been so completely unox- 
pected. 

The executive power — so important in all countries, so powerful in every 
age in France— had been appointed over their heads by the general voice of 
the people; the president was no longer their officer or administrator, but 
the nominee of a rival power, and might be expected on a crisis to be sup- 
ported by the army, which looked to him for promotion, employment, mul 
glory. The seeds, in this way, not merely of discontent and division, but 
probably of strife, were sown in the very outset of the president’s power; 
the balance between a popular chief magistrate and an ambitious but dis- 
contented legislature could not long be preserved; and as the nation would 
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certainly not again go back to the republic, it was already foreseen that it 
must go forward to the empire. 

The first care of the president, after installation in office, was to organise 
a powerful army under the command of Marshal Bugeaud at Lyons and the 
adjacent provinces near the Alps. It was now raised to seventy-two thousand 
infantry and eight thousand horse. The threatening aspect of affairs in the 
north of Italy amply justified these precautionary measures; and it was 
mainly owing to the formidable front thus presented that the Austrians, 
after their successes over the Piedmontese, had been prevented from crossing 
the Ticino. But the army was destined also for another object: it was to 
this powerful force that Louie Napoleon mainly looked for the support of 
his authority, in the event of that breach with the assembly and democratic 
party which, it was evident, sooner or later, must ensue. 

Public opinion meanwhile in Prance was so rapidly turning against the 
legislature that it was foreseen its existence could not be long continued. 
The general feeling was forcibly expressed in meetings held in Rennes and 
Lille. "It will no longer do,” said an orator in the former city, "for Paris 
to send us down revolutions by the mail-coach; for it is now no longer po- 
litical but social revolutions with which we are visited. The departments in 
Jura have shown unequivocally that they are determined to put an end to 
this system. Reflect on the clays which we denominate by the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, the 15tli of May, the 23rd of June. Is it to be borne that we are still 
doomed to go to bed at night without knowing whether we shall ever waken 
in the morning?” 

" It is unprecedented in history,” said a speaker in Lille, " that a few thou- 
sand turbulent adventurers, ever ready for a coup cle main, should have suc- 
ceeded on so many occasions in putting in hazard the destinies of a people so 
advanced in civilisation ns that of France. We present to Europe the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a nation of thirty-five million of men ever ready to 
take the yoke from twenty thousand or thirty thousand creators of revolu- 
tions, who descend into the streets at a signal given by ft few ambitious leaders, 
and treat France as a conquered country. A unanimous resistance has now 
declared itself against the Parisian tyranny; a violent desire to shake off 
its yoke lias made itself felt even by the central government. It is not a 
conspiracy, still less a dream of a federative government; it is an open and 
deliberate movement by the provinces of France, as the old ones of Gaul 
were determined that their interests should no longer be swallowed up in 
those of Rome.” 

END OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY (1849) 

The general wish found vent in a motion made by Rateau, that the gen- 
eral election should take place on the 4th of next May, and the existing as- 
sembly be dissolved on the 19 th of that month. The republicans were quite 
aware that it would annihilate their ascendency, and they resolved to an- 
ticipate the legal dissolution of the assembly by a coup d’6lat against the 
president. This was a direct appeal to a civil war, and an invitation to a 
coup d’6iat; for the president, having been elected by the direct votes of the 
people, and not by the assembly, could not be removed but by the same 
authority which had created him, before the legal period of his tenure of 
office expired. 

It was the hoisting of the signal for insurrection that was really intended; 
and this design was carried into execution on the 29th of J anuary, 1849. It 
took place accordingly, but proved a miserable failure. The fire of democracy 
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in the great body of the people was burned out. The government were ac- 
quainted. with the whole plan of the conspirators, and from an early hour 
of the morning all their places of rendezvous were occupied by large bodies of 
troops, who, far from joining them as they expected, forcibly prevented any 
attempt at assembling. Foiled, disconcerted, and utterly overmatched, the 
conspirators, who came up in considerable numbers from the clubs, had no 
alternative but to retire, and they did so worse than defeated — turned into 
ridicule. 

The days of the assembly being now numbered, its legislative acts ceased 
to be an object of any consideratipn; and the regulations for the approaching 
election having been passed without a division on the 15th of February, the 
clubs were closed after a stormy debate on the 20th of March following, by the 
slender majority of nineteen votes — the numbers being 378 to 359. This 
was the last important act of the constituent assembly. It rejected, on 
May 15th, by a majority of thirty-seven, a motion to the effect that the 
ministry had lost the confidence of the country, and four days afterwards 
came to an end. Every eye was now fixed on the approaching general 
election, fraught as it was with the future destinies of France. 0 

The constitution of the 12th of November, 1848, was not fitted to survive 
in the time and conditions in which it was produced. The executive and 
deliberative powers had one origin, since they both proceeded from universal 
suffrage and wcie renewed, the one after three, the other after four years' 
exercise. But the president had this advantage — that, being elected by 
millions of suffrages, he seemed to represent the entire nation; whilst the 
assembly consisted only of deputies, each of whom represented some thou- 
sands of votes. Moreover, whilst the foundations were laid for an inevitable 
antagonism, the idea had been to subordinate the executive to the legislative. 
Thus the president made appointments to innumerable offices in the ad- 
ministration: he negotiated treaties and had the army at his disposition: 
but he coulcl not be re-elected; he had neither the right to take command of 
the troops nor that of dissolving the assembly or to oppo.se a bill which might 
seem to him pernicious. He had too much or too little; and with the tempta- 
tion to resume the usual prerogatives of public authority, he had been given 
the means to acquire them. 

Nevertheless, the president and the assembly maintained an understand- 
ing so long as it was a question of restoring order and restraining live extreme 
parties, Thus on the 29th of January, as we have seen, and again on the 
13th of June, 1849, the army of Paris under their direction triumphed over 
revolt without bloodshed. 


SIEGE OP HOME 

A matter concerning a foreign nation had caused the latter conflict. 
The European revolutions, to which the revolution of February had given 
birth had been promptly put down by the Icings whom they had alarmed. 
Already Austria, victorious in Hungary, thanks to the Russians, had defeated 
the king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, at Novara; and Lombardy had again 
fallen into its power. The republic proclaimed at Rome, after the flight of 
the pope, vainly endeavoured to make the walls of the Holy City the last 
rampart of the independence of the peninsula. Victorious for an instant, 
six months before, Italy had refused the aid of France; now that she was 
vanquished and threatened by a heavier yoke, policy, and the solicitations 
ol the Catholics who were then, dominant in the chamber and the ministry, 
matte it a duty of the government to protect the Italian peninsula and the 
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holy see against the revolutionaries who wished to suppress the pope's tem- 
poral royalty. An army commanded by General Oudinot was sent into 
Italy to restore Rome to the pontiff. 

The republicans of Paris endeavoured by an insurrection to save the 
republic of Rome. A member of the former provisional government, Leclru- 
Rollin, was with them. On the 13th of June, 1849, a timely display of troops 
nipped the rising in the bud. This riot cost the party its leaders, who were 
condemned by the high court of Versailles, and the Romans their last hope. 
On the 2nd of July General Oudinot, after showing the utmost discretion in 
the siege of the place, entered Rome, where the pope was reinstated. The 
legislative assembly, which had succeeded the constituent assembly, May 
28th, 18 19, although less unanimous on this question, nevertheless approved 
the president’s conduct and it was decided that the troops should remain in 
Rome for the protection of the pope. Prom that day Prance had one arm 
occupied in Italy, to the advantage of the ul tramontanes but to the detriment 
of her general interests.' 1 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The first thing the assembly attacked was education, just as the ultra- 
royalists had done under the Restoration, A curious spectacle presented 
itself: those of the Orleanists who were best known for never having been 
devout, but who had shown themselves rather the reverse,, as Thiers, for 
instance, were among the most enthusiastic in helping on this work for the 
Church. All conservatives, fearing the influence which was pushing the 
democratic section into the arms of the advanced republicans, courted the 
alliance of the clergy, and intrusted them with the mental training of France. 
Montalcmbcrl put the question in these terms: “Wo must choose between 
socialism and Catholicism.” 

This was the idea which influenced the best known of the followers of 
Voltaire to return to the church. They thought the elementary teachers 
were dangerous to the cause of order. They looked upon the unassuming 
conscientious men who taught the people to read as the forerunners, if not 
as apostles of revolution. Therefore the first law dealing with education 
withdrew from them the sanctions which the monarchy of July had granted 
them. The prefects had full power to deal with them, and a law treating 
them as “suspects" was passed. 

Nov was the University any more favourably regarded; another law 
placed it under the supervision of a superior council, in which the bishops 
were largely represented. Some time after, the classes held by the great 
historian Michelet were closed. It was not long before universal suffrage 
was attacked . Some elections had taken place, and the assembly was alarmed 
to find that the country lmd changed its opinions, and now gave a majority 
to the advanced republicans. On the 10th of May Paris nominated its can- 
didates — Carnot, Vidal, and Flotte. In all France, out of twenty-eight 
elections, the advanced party gained eighteen. 

It was impossible oponly to attack universal suffrage itself; but a resi- 
dence of three years was required to entitle a man to vote; and this could 
only be proved by certain methods — for instance, by the payment of taxes. 
Tliis measure involved the political fall of the greater part of the working 
population. Figures will give us an exact idea of the effect of the law : before 
it was passed, there were 9,936,000 electors in France; afterwards there were 
only 6,709,000. With a stroke of the pen the assembly had suppressed a 
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third part of the nation — 3,200,000 citizens who had had votes since 1848. 
Thiers stamped this mutilation of the suffrage with its true character when 
he made use, during the debate, of the notorious words “vile multitude.” 

These were the principal achievements by which the assembly showed 
the kind of spirit that animated it. It would take up too much time to 
recount the details of this long reaction. We will only quote a law on trans- 
portation which was described by the tragic expression ‘a bloodless guillo- 
tine ” This meant, for the party threatened by the assembly, death in a 
distant country, with all the physical suffering which the deadly mists of a 
tropical climate hold in reserve for political offenders. Of course the press 
was not overlooked, and measures were passed limiting its liberties. 

All these laws were brought about by an alliance between Louis Napoleon 
and the majority. The latter did not foresee how the former would be able 
to turn their joint work against them in the future. Of the two, which 

became unpopular? The assembly. And 
when, on the 2nd of December, the president 
wished to get rid of the assembly, what pre- 
text did he allege? The law of tlie 3 1st of 
May, supported by himself. Louis Bona- 
parte, the president, had assisted through 
his ministers in the mutilation of universal 
suffrage. Louis Napoleon, wishing to be- 
come emperor, gave as his mo Live for the 
coup d’6lat his desire to re-establish univer- 
sal suffrage. 

Nothing now remained but to substitute 
a monarchy for the republic. It was on 
this point that the president and the ma- 
jority in the assembly, who were united 
against the republican spirit, were to dis- 
agree. Naturally the Bouapnrtists wished 
to reinstate the empire; and the majority of 
the Right benches only desired a monarchy. 
The schism had begun less than a year after the presidential election. Till 
then, the president, Louis Napoleon, had allowed the united Orleanists and 
legitimist parties to govern, under the name of Odilon Bavrot. On the 31st of 
October, 1849, with a suddenness that was almost melodramatic, he dismissed 
his ministers; and saying that France desired “ to feci the hand and the will 
of him who had been elected on the 10th of December” — that “ the name of 
Napoleon in itself constituted a programme,” ho formed a Bonapartist min- 
istry, including Baroche, Houlier, Fould, Ferdinand Barrot, and others. 

This did not prevent the Bonapartist ministry and the royalist majority 
from working together, in 1850, in their work of reaction against the republic, 
by means of the laws we have just mentioned. But as soon as the assembly 
was dispersed, on his return from a journey through Franco, the president 
reviewed the army at Satory. The cavalry cried, “Long live the emperor!” 
but the infantry was silent. And as proof that this demonstration was made 
to order is the fact that on inquiry the general, having asserted that the troops 
ought not to have uttered this cry whdfi ( under arms and that they had thus 
prevented the infantry from joining in it, was immediately deprived of his 
command 

In this way plans for a restoration of the empire were revealed; and ft 
visit paid by Berryer to the count de Chambord at Wiesbaden, and the fact 
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that Thiers made a journey to Claremont to visit the Orleans family/ and 
energetic attempts to reconcile the two branches of the Bourbons, who had 
been estranged since 1830, showed that the royalists also were planning a 
restoration. The imperialists rallied round the president, while the royalists 
fixed their hopes on General Changarnier, who was in command in Pans. 
Louis Napoleon had him dismissed by the government, in which he had just 
made some changes. This showed what his plans were and a storm arose in 
the assembly. " If you yield," said Thiers, “ the empire wall be established.” 
The assembly overthrew the ministry, but the president, replaced it by another 
Bonapartist ministry, rather more insignificant than its predecessor. Chan- 
garnier, however, was not reinstated. 

Monarchists of all shades of opinion were warmly petitioning for a re- 
vision of the constitution — the Bonapartists in order to prolong the powers of 
Louis Napoleon, who was about to stand for re-election; the royalists in 
order to shake the republic. The discussion was a brilliant oratorical strug- 
gle between the partisans of monarchy and the republicans. Berryer was 
the chief mouthpiece of the former. The republican party, already weak- 
ened by exile, had still quite a constellation of orators, from Jules Favre to 
Madier do Monlj.au, The chief of these heirs of Ledru-Rollin was Michel 
de Bourges, who, in debate on the revision, rose to splendid heights of oratory. 

The advanced democrats had a still more famous orator: Victor Hugo 
had devoted himself entirely to the republic. His genius, which had at first 
taken little interest in politics, but which had blossomed in the royalist camp, 
had marched with the times. The sight of the reaction of 1850 had made him 
a radical. He was soon to show, amidst the bullets of the coup d’etat and 
in exile, his loyalty and intrepidity in the cause of the people. His great 
speeches on the reactionary laws and his speech on the revision are among 
the most brilliant and most solid of his works. It was in the latter speech 
that he called the president, soon to be emperor, "Napoleon the Little.” 

The struggle between the latter and the royalist majority became more 
desperate. Even before the debate on the revision, at the opening of a rail- 
way, he had openly attacked the assembly. From the tribune Changarnier 
liad replied that tne soldiers would never march against the national repre- 
sentatives, adding emphatically, "Representatives of the country, continue 
your deliberations in peace.” But these empty words did not allay the 
anxiety that was felt, and at the end of 1851, the qmestora of the chamber 
proposed to promulgate as a law, and to affix in the barracks, the clause in 
the decree of 1848 giving the president of the chamber the right to call out 
the troops and compelling the officers to obej' him. 

The republicans, equally distrusting the royalists who made the proposi- 
tion and the Bonapartists against whom it was directed, made the mistake 
of voting against it. Michel de Bourges, in his blind confidence, spoke of the 
“ invisible sentinel who guards the republic and the people.” The proposition 
was rejected. 

The coup cl’dtat had been, long prepared. General Magnan, minister of 
wav, had already sounded and gained oyer the generals under his orders, The 
president Louis Napoleon was only waiting for a propitious moment to break 
the oath which ho had sworn to the republic. Many times rumours had been 
set afloat, and many times the republicans had taken their precautions; and 
there was actually a question of risking the coup d’dtat earlier. But the 

[' The cliiof of the Orleans branch, Louis Philippe, died in exile August 26tli, I860, at the 
ago of seventy-six. As Martin b says, “Franco lias not chorished a hostile feeling toward his 
memory ; if ho erred in his policy, he made bitter expiation. "] 
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wisest of the party resolved to wait until tlie vacation of the assembly had 
begun.® 

THE COUP D’ETAT OF DECEMBER 2ND, 1851 

All was ready. At the last moment Louis Napoleon began to hesitate 
Bold in lus projects, undecided in execution, a man of conspiracy without 
being really a man of action, he was capable of allowing the moment for 
action to go by; and yet both lie and his were at the end of then pecuniary 
resources. Persigny, who thought he might take any liberty in consideration 
of his absolute devotion, subjected the president to a violent scene. Morny 
and Saint-Arnaud also made him feel that the time for dreaming had gone 
by. The day and hour 'were fixed. 

There were groups in the assembly composed of Bonapartists and of men 
desirous, from other motives, to come to terms with flic president, who now 
at the last moment also meditated an unconstitutional revision of the con- 
stitution, but at the hands of the assembly itself. Some politicians, rather 
clerical than legitimist or Orleanist, such as Montalombcrt and Falloux, were 
working in this direction. A Bonapavtist historian (Gvanier de Ctvssagnac)/ 
has asserted that on the evening of the 1st of December Falloux made Louis 
Napoleon an offer to take the initiative at the tribune in proposing a prolonga- 
tion of the president’s powers by a simple majoiity, if it were necessary to 
have recourse to force in case the Left resisted. Louis Napoleon is said to 
have postponed his answer till the following day. Falloux has protested 
against this inculpation; in the evening Morny, Saint-Arnaud. and Maupas 
arrived at the Llysee and in concert with the president took all the steps for 
the coup d’dtat the next morning. Louis Napoleon, who paid a superstitious 
attention to anniversaries, had chosen that of his uncle’s coronation and of 
the day of Ansterlitz, the 2nd of December b 

On that day, the prince went out on horseback, accompanied by a brilliant 
escorts of generals; they passed through the Champs Elystfes, along the 
streets and the boulevards, greeted by the troops and by some of the people. 
It was the seal of his victory. 

However, the struggle was not ended, lawful resistance was followed by 
riots, which had no chance of success with a government and generals who 
were decided on action. Both the representatives of the Mountain — who 
had declared so proudly on tlie 17th of November that the assembly was 
under its protection — and the people had tried in vain on December 2nd to 
organise resistance. On the morning of the 3rd, a barricade was raised in 
the faubourg St. Antoine; it was easily destined by the troops after a brief 
fire, during which a delegate, Baudin, was killed. In the course of the day 
and in the evening new barricades were erected in the districts of bit. Martin 
and tlie Temple; they offered but a slight resistance to the troops. Measures 
had been carefully taken, and “the people” replied but faintly to the appeal 
of its representatives. 

The following day, December 4th, was more serious though without en- 
dangering the new state of affairs. The troops had returned to their barracks, 
either because General Saint-Arnaud believed that resistance had come to an 
end, or because, following the example of Cavaiguac in Juno, lie did not wish 
to disperse his troops, or else because he wished to give tlie rebels an oppor- 
tunity to form their army so that lie might destroy it by a single blow: bar- 
ricades were erected freely in the usual quarters, the troops wore not brought 
out till the afternoon. There took place what has been called, not without 
exaggeration, “ the boulevard massacre.” A body of troops, which had been 
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fired on, returned the fire without orders.? Many onlookers were counted 
among the dead. Victor Hugo, who was banished for his opposition to 
Napoleon, wrote in exile an account of this massacre, from which we quote. 

victor Hugo’s account of the boulevard massacre 

A little after one o'clock, December 4th, the whole length of the boule- 
vards, from the Madeleine, was suddenly covered with cavalry ancl infantry, 
presenting a total of 16,410 men. Each brigade had its artillery with it. 
Two of the cannon, with their muzzles turned different ways, had been 
pointed at the ends of the rue Montmartre and the faubourg Montmartre 
respectively; no one knew why, as neither the street nor the faubourg pre- 
sented even the appearance of a barricade. The spectators, who crowded 
the pavement and the windows, looked 
with affright at all these cannon, sa- 
bres, and bayonets, which thus blocked 
up the street. 

“The troops were laughing and 
chatting,” says one witness. Another 
witness says, “The soldiers had a 
strange look about them.” Most of 
them were leaning upon their muskets, 
with the butt-end upon the ground, 
and seemed nearly falling from fatigue, 
or something else. One of those old 
officers who are accustomed to read a 
soldier’s thoughts in his eyes, General 
, said, as he passed the cafd Fras- 
cati, “They are drunk.” 

There were now some indications 
of what was about to happen. At 
one moment, when the crowd was 
crying to the troops, “ Vive la rdpu- 
blique! Down with Louis Bonaparte I ” 
one of the officers was heard to say, 
in a low voice, “Ceci va tourner h la 
charcutene!” (We shall soon have a 
little to do in the pork-butchering vicron iu-qo 

line!) 

A battalion of infantry debouches from the rue Richelieu, Before the 
cafd Cardinal it is greeted by a unanimous cry of " Vive la r&publique!” A 
literary man, the editor of a conservative paper, who happened to be on the 
spot, adds the words, “Down with Soulouquel” The officer of the staff, 
who commanded the detachment, makes a blow at him with his sabre. The 
journalist avoids the blow and the sabre cuts in two one of the small trees on 
the boulevards. 

As the 1st regiment of Lancers, commanded by Colonel Rochefort, came 
up opposite the rue Taitbout, a numerous crowd covered the pavement of 
the boulevards. This crowd was composed of some of the inhabitants of that 
quarter of the town, of merchants, artists, journalists, and even several young 
mothers leading their children by the hand. As the regiment was passing by, 
men and women — everyone, in fact — cried, “ Vive la constitution I Vive laloi ! 
Vive la rtpublique /” Colonel Rochefort, the same person who had presided. 
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at the banquet given on the 31st of October, 1851, at the ficole Militnire, by 
the 1st regiment of Lancers to the 7th regiment of Lancers, and who at this 
banquet had proposed as a toast “Prince Louis Napoleon, the chief of the 
state, the personification of that order of which we are the defenders! —this 
colonel, on hearing the crowd utter the above cry, which was perfectly legal, 
spurred his horse into the midst of the crowd, through all the chairs on the 
pavement, while the Lancers precipitated themselves after him, and men, 
women, and children were indiscriminately cut down. “A great number 
remained dead on the spot," says a defender of the coup d’6tat; and then 
adds, “It was done in a moment." 

About two o'clock two howitzers were pointed at the extremity of the 
boulevard Poissonniere, at one hundred and fifty paces from the littlo ad- 
vanced barricade of the guardhouse on the boulevard Boime-Noiivclle. 
While placing the guns in their proper position, two of the artillerymen, who 
arc not often guilty of a false manoeuvre, broke the pole of a caisson. " Don’t 
you see they are drunk 1" exclaimed a man of the lower classes. 

At half past two— for it is necessary to follow the progress of this hideous 
drama minute by minute, and step by step— the firing commenced before 
the barricade, but it was languid and almost seemed as if done for amusement 
only. The chief officers appeared to be thinking of anything but a combat. 
We shall soon see, however, of what they were thinking. The first cannon 
ball, badly aimed, passed above all the barricades and killed a little boy at 
the chateau d’Eau as he was procuring water from the basin. The shops were 
shut, as were also almost all the windows. There was, however, one window 
left open in an upper story of the house at the corner of the rue do Hen tier. 
The principal mass of mere spectators were still on the southern side of the 
street. It was an ordinary crowd and nothing more— men, women, children, 
and old people who looked upon the languid attack and defence of the bar- 
ricade as a sort of sham fight. This barricade served as a spectacle until the 
moment arrived for making it a pretext. 

The soldiers had been skirmishing in this manner, and the defenders of 
the barricade returning their fire, for about a quarter of ail hour, without 
anyone being wounded on either side, when suddenly, as if by the agency of 
electricity, an extraordinary and terrible movement was observed, first in 
the infantry and then in the cavalry. All of a sudden, as wo have said before, 
the cavalry, infantry, and artillery faced towards the dense crowd upon the 
pavement, and then, without anyone being able to assign a reason for it, 
unexpectedly, without any motive, without any previous warning, as the in- 
famous proclamations of the morning had announced, tiic butchery com- 
menced from the theatre of the Gymnase, to the Bains Chinois— that is to 
say the whole length of the richest, the most frequented, and the most joyous 
boulevard of Paris, The army commenced shooting down the people, with 
the muzzles of their muskets actually touching them. 

It was a horrible moment: it would be impossible to describe the cries, 
the arms of the people raised towards heaven, their surprise, their horror— 
the crowd flying in all directions, the shower of balls falling on the pavement 
and bounding to the roofs of the houses, corpses covering the road in a single 
moment, young men falling with their cigars still in their mouths, women in 
velvet gowns snot down dead by the long rifles, two booksellers killed on 
their own thresholds without knowing what offence they liad committed, 
shots fired down the cellar-holes and killing anyone, no matter who hap- 
pened to be below. 

When the butchery was ended — that is to say when night hacj completely 
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set in, and it had begun in the middle of the day— the dead bodies -were not 
removed; they were so numerous that thirty-three of them were counted 
before a single shop. Every space of ground left open in the asphalt at the 
foot of the trees on the boulevards was a reservoir of blood. "The dead 
bodies,” says a witness, “were piled up in heaps, one upon the other, old 
men, children, persons in blouses and paletots, all collected pell-mell, in one 
indescribable mass of heads, arms, and legs.” 

Ah! you will tell me, M. Bonaparte, that you are sorry, but that it was an 
unfortunate affair; that in presence of Paris, ready to rise, it was necessary 
to adopt some decided measure, and that you were forced to this extremity; 
that as regards the coup d’6tat, you were in debt, that your ministers were in 
debt, that your aides-dc-camp were in debt, that your footmen were in debt, 
that you had made yourself answerable for them all, and that, deuce take it, 
a man cannot be a prince without squandering, from time to time, a few 
millions too much — that he must amuse himself and enjoy life a little; that 
the assembly was to blame for not having understood this, and for wishing to 
restrict you to two wretched millions a year, and, what is more, for wishing 
to make you resign your authority at the expiration of four years, and act 
up to the constitution; that, after all, you could not leave the filysee to enter 
the debtors' prison at Clicliy; that you had in vain had recourse to those 
little expedients which arc provided for by Article 405 of the criminal code; 
that an exposure was at hand; that the demagogical press was spreading 
strange tales; that the matter of the gold ingots threatened to become known; 
that you were bound to respect the name of Napoleon; and that, by my 
faith, having no other alternative, and not wishing to be a vulgar criminal, 
to be dealt with in the common course of law, you preferred being one of the 
assassins of history! 

So then, instead of polluting, this blood you shed purified you! Very 
good. 

I continue my account. When all was finished, Paris came to see the 
sight. The people flocked in crowds to the scenes of these terrible occur- 
rences; no one offered them the least obstruction. This was what the butcher 
wanted. Louis Napoleon had not done all this to hide it afterwards. 

Thirty-seven corpses were heaped up in the citd Bergdre; the passers-by 
could count them through the iron railings. A woman was standing at the 
corner of the me Richelieu. She was looking on. All of a sudden, she felt 
that her feet were wet. "Why, it must have been raining here,” she said; 
“my shoes are full of water.” “No, Madam,” replied a person who was 
passing, "it is not water.” Her feet wore in a pool of blood. 

A witness says, “The boulevards presented a horrible sight. We were 
literally walking in blood. We counted eighteen corpses in about five-and- 
twenty paces.” Another witness, the keeper of a wine-shop in the rue du 
Sentier, says, “I came along the boulevard du Temple to my house. Wheu 
I got home I lmd an inch of blood around the bottom of my trousers.” _ 

The massacre was but a means; the end was intimidation. Was this end 
attained? Yes. Immediately afterwards, as early as the 4th of December, 
the public excitement was calmed. Paris was stupefied. The voice of in- 
dignation which had been raised at the coup dAtat was suddenly hushed at 
the carnage. Matters had assumed an appearance completely unknown in 
history. People felt that they had to deal with one whose nature was un- 
known, Crassus had crushed the gladiators; Herod had slaughtered the 
infants, Charles IX had exterminated the Huguenots; Peter of Russia, the 
Strelitz guards; Mehemet Ali, the mamelukes; Mahmoud, the janissaries; 
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while Danton had massacred the prisoners: Louis Napoleon had just dis- 
covered ft new sort of massacre — the massacre of the passers-by. 

From this moment, in spite of all the efforts of the committees, of the 
republican representatives, and of their courageous allies, there \vas — save 
at certain points only, sucli as the barricade of the Petit Carrcau, for instance, 
where Benis Dussoubs, the brother of the representative, fell so heroically— 
naught but a slight effort of resistance which more resembled the convulsions 
of despair than a combat. All was finished. The next day, the 5th, the 
victorious troops paraded on the boulevards. A general was seen to show 
his naked sword to the people, and was heard to exclaim: " There is the re- 
public for you!" 

Thus it was this infamous butchery, this massacre of the passers-by, 
which was meant as a last resource by the measures of the 2nd of December. 
To undertake them, a man must be a traitor; to render them successful, he 
must be nn assassin. It was by this wolf-like proceeding that the coup 
<l'dtat conquered France and overcame Paris. Yes, Paris) It was necessary 
for a man to repeat it over and over again to himself before he can credit it. 
Is it at Paris that all this happened? 

Is it possible that, because we still eat and drink; because the coach- 
makers' trade is flourishing; because you, navigator, have work in the Buis 
de Boulogne; because you, mason, gain forty sous a day at tile Louvre; be- 
cause you, banker, have made money by the Austrian mctallics, or by a loan 
from the house of Hope and Co.; because the titles of nobility are restored; 
because a person can now be called Monsieur le comic or Madame la duches&c; 
because religious processions traverse the streets on the occasion of the Felc- 
Dieu; because people take their pleasure ; because they arc merry; because the 
■walls of Paris are covered with bills of fates and theatres— is it possible that, 
because this is the case, men forget that there are corpses lying beneath? 

Is it possible that because men’s daughters have been to the ball at the 
Ecole Muitaire, because they returned home with dazzled eyes, aching heads, 
tom dresses, and faded bouquets; because, throwing themselves on their 
couches, they have dozed off to sleep, and dreamed of some handsome officer— 
is it possible that, because this is the. case, we should no longer remember 
that under the turf beneath our feet, in an obscure grave, in a deep pit, in 
the inexorable gloom of death, there lies a crowd that is still icy cold and 
terrible — a multitude of human beings already become a shapeless mass, 
devoured by the worm, consumed by corruption, and beginning to be con- 
founded with the earth around them; a multitude of human beings who 
existed, worked, thought, and loved; who had the right to live, and who 
were murdered ? * 


SEVERITIES OP THE GOVERNMENT 

The aspect of Paris on the morning of December 5th was sinister. Here 
and there pools of blood were to be seen on the pavements of the boulevards. 
Corpses had been ranged in the cite Bergtre at the entrance lo the faubourg 
Montmartre. A much larger number, more than three hundred and fifty, 
according to the testimony of the warden of the Ciinetii're du Nord, were 
transported to that cemetery ; the warden had received orders to bury them 
mimcdiatelj'; he only half-obeyed and left the heads above ground so that 
the families might at least recognise their dead! 

• Persians could no longer laugh at Louis Napoleon: he had succeeded 
m getting himself taken seriously; ridicule bad disappeared under horror. 
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The coup d’dtat was winning the clay. The weak hastened to come to terms; 
the strong were furious at their impotence to punish triumphant crime; the 
crowd, stunned, was silent: the greater number bowed prostrate. During the 
day of the 5th of December silent and sombre figures breathing concentrated 
fury were seen wandering slowly about the boulevards; in the central quarters 
some feeble attempts at barricades were renewed and almost instantly aban- 
doned. All was indeed over in Paris! That same day, the 5th of December, 
a decree of the president declared that when troops should have contributed 
by fighting "to re-establish order "at home, that service should be counted 
as service in the field. Service in civil war was raised to the level of service 
in foreign war. 

On the 6th of December a decree restored the Pantheon to religious wor- 
ship and reconverted it into the church of Ste. Genevieve. Advances to 
the clergy followed the favours to the army. By a circular of the 15th Moray 
exhorted the prefects to do what authority could accomplish to secure respect 
for the Sunday rest. He prescribed the interruption of public work on Sun- 
days and holy days. He declared that “ the man who in contempt of the 
most venerated traditions reserves no day for the accomplishment of his 
duties becomes sooner or later a prey to materialisin'" The voluptuary 
with bloodstained hands constituted himself a teacher of religious morality 
and of orthodoxy. This was characteristic of the new regime, in which every 
kind of excess was to be associated with every kind of hypocrisy, 

A decree of the 7th of December had deferred all overt acts relative to 
what was called the insurrection, to the military jurisdiction. The next day 
it was decreed that any individual who should have made part of a secret 
society or who, having been placed under the surveillance of the hcmle police, 
should have left the place assigned to him, could be transported, as a measure 
required by the general safety, to Cayenno or Algeria. This placed a number 
of persons at the discretion of the government, especially in the south. 

In Paris arrests multiplied in an alarming manner. According to the 
Bonapartist historians they exceeded twenty-six thousand. The prisons 
of Palis were filled; the overflow of prisoners was sent to the forts, where 
they were crowded together in damp and freezing casemates. Workmen 
and bourgeois mingled in almost equal numbers in the fraternity of the cell. 

The struggle, stifled at Paris, continued in the departments. The de- 
partments were much divided. The democratic-socialistic propaganda had 
made but insignificant progress in these regions, although the industrial 
populations were beginning to practise with success the ideas of association 
— for example, in what concerned the societies of consumption. The demo- 
cratic propaganda, on the contrary, in spite of the arrest of the first organisers, 
had developed to an extraordinary extent in the south and in a part of the 
centre. There it was no longer, as formerly, the workmen of the towns; it 
was the peasants, who were again taking action, as in ’89 — with this difference, 
to the groat disadvantage of the new movement: there was no longer, 
as in ’89, a clear idea, a definite object, namely the destruction of privilege 
and of the old r6gime. Men accepted the vague word socialism, while reject- 
ing anything which might resemble communism. In all this nothing was 
clearly determined except the name of "republic” and the resolution of a 
general rising in 1852. The order had gone forth to go to the voting, each 
with arms in his hand, in defiance of the law of the 31st of May; it was 
calculated that a democratic restoration would be the result of this struggle. 
In what form exactly would it be? No one could well have told. 

The year 1852 appeared to a great part of the popular masses as a sort of 
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mystic date, a new era of liberty and prosperity. The hope of some was the 
terror of others. This impending revolution inspired the conservatives with 
such fear that it prepared them to accept anything in order to escape upheaval. 
It goes without saying that the military and civil functionaries, selected 
and prepared long beforehand, adhered, with honourable exceptions, to the 
coup d'etat. In the north and west the republicans could make only feeble 
manifestations in a few towns. 

The attempts at revolt which had broken out on a hundred different 
points in the southwest indicated what the rising might have been if one at 
least of the two great cities of the Garonne had afforded it a centre of support. 
The democratic party was still more powerful in the southeast. The three 
old provinces of Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphind were everywhere 
covered with affiliations of the society of the Mountainists. Initiations took 
place with a ceremonial borrowed more or less from the frec-inasons and the 
carbonari , and calculated to impress the imagination. The neophyte, his 
eyes bandaged, took an oath on a sword. In Hdrault he was made to swear 
by Christ that he would defend the democratic and socialistic republic. " DosL 
thou swear,” said the initiator to him, “ to quit father and mother, wife and 
children, to fly to the defence of liberty 7 ” “ I swear it three times by Christ.” 
It is said that there were sixty thousand persons affiliated in Hdrault. 

After the suppression of the insurrection in HdrnulL more than throe 
thousand persons were arrested, of whom more than two thousand were de- 
ported. In hunting down the fugitives, the pursuing soldiers constantly shot 
dead those who endeavoured to escape them. In Bassos-Alpes the republican 
rising had been almost unanimous; there curds had been seen associating 
themselves with it with a sincere devotion, and sharing its perils. The ruin 
was general, as the movement had been. Many of the inhabitants fled, to 
escape Ihe arrests en masse. Villages were depopulated. Sequestrations 
were employed against the fugitives — in fact, no means of persecution was 
neglected. In this department, the least populous of all, nearly one thousand 
persons were deported. _ The misfortunes and the patriotism of this honest 
and courageous population deserve the esteem and sympathy of Franco. 

The struggle was everywhere terminated towards the middle of Decem- 
ber. The few crimes committed here and there by insurgents cannot be 
brought into comparison with the atrocity of the tremendous reaction which 
extended over a great part of France. Many harmless persons, whole groups 
of the population, had done honour to themselves by their courageous re- 
sistance; but as Eugbne T6not,s the excellent historian of the coup d Vital, 
has remarked, events had exhibited on a largo scale the impotence of secret 
societies to effect the general movements which decide the destinies of coun- 
tries; and yet in this case those societies had the exceptional advantage of 
having justice as well as law in their favour. 


THIS APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 

The struggle had come to an end; it had been replaced by the terrorising 
of the conquered. Thirty-two departments were in a stage of siege. Nearly 
one hundred thousand citizens were captives in the prisons or the fortresses. 
The casemates of the forts about Paris wore overflowing with prisoners. The 
examining magistrates proceeded to summary interrogations, after which the 
persons detained were sent before military commissions. The latter, in ac- 
coiclance with the dossiers of the police and a few words added by the judges 
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to those notes, classed the prisoners in one of these three categories: (1) 
Persons taken with arms in their hands or against whom grave marges are 
brought; (2) Persons against whom loss grave charges are brought; (3) 
Dangerous persons. The first category was to be judged summarily by court 
martial; the second sent before various tribunals; the third deported without 
sentence. 

It was under such conditions that the vote on the appeal to the people 
was proceeded with on the 20th and 21st of December. It may be judged 
what degree of liberty was left to the electors. There were to be no news- 
papers, no meetings. The prefects classed electoral meetings with the secret 
societies. The general commanding the department of Cher had had placards 
pub up to the effect that any person seeking to disturb the voting or criticising 
the result would be brought before a court martial, The prefect of Bas- 
Rhin had formally interdicted the distribution of the voting papers. The 
prefect of Haute-Garonne announced that he would prosecute anyone who 
should distribute voting papers, even in manuscript, without authority. The 
gendarmerie arrested electors on charge of having incited others to vote 
against the president of the republic. 

The consultative commission instituted by Louis Napoleon on the 3rd of 
December wns entrusted with the counting of the ballot of the appeal to the 
people It reported 7,439,216 ayes, 646,737 noes, 36,880 papers rejected. At 
Pans there had been 132,181 ayes, 80,691 noes, 3,200 rejected papers; 75,000 
electors had not voted. 

What was the value of these figures? It is impossible to doubt that 
violence and fraud had considerably swelled them. What supervision had it 
been possible to exercise over the votes? What scruples were to be expected 
from a great number of the men who presided at the elections? The people 
voted under the influence of terror in many departments where all who were 
not in prison or in flight voted “aye” to pacify the conqueror. The immense 
majority of ten to one, which the consultative commission proclaimed was then 
evidently artificial; nevertheless, without this terrorising, Louis Napoleon 
would have obtained a much smaller but still a real majority in the greater 
part of France: the Napoleonic prestige still subsisted with some; others, as 
was inevitable in such a case, yielded to fear of the unknown, to the dread of 
a new crisis on the heels of the old. 

Louis Napoleon tried to justify his usurpation by a sophism: “France,” 
he said , 11 has realised that I exceeded the bounds of legality only to return to 
justice. More than seven millions of votes have now absolved me,” He 
said that with the assistance of "all good men, the devotion of the army, 
and the protection of heaven,” he hoped to render himself worthy of the con- 
fidence which the people would continue to place in him. "I hope,” he 
added, “ to secure the destinies of France by founding institutions which will 
answer at once to the democratic instincts of the nation and the universal 
desire to have henceforth a strong and respected government. To recon- 
stitute authority without wounding equality is to plant the foundations of 
the sole edifice which will later on be capable of supporting a wise and be- 
neficent liberty.” Thus he deigned to promise liberty at a future date, 
while reserving to himself the choice of the moment. 

On the morning of that clay of the year which opened a period so differ- 
ent from that on which many hopes had waited in 1852, a decree had sub- 
stituted the imperial eagle of Rome for the cock by which the constitutional 
monarchy and the republic recalled ancient Gaul. Another decree announced 
that the chief of the state was about to take the Tuileries for his residence. 
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Whilst the man of the 2nd of December was installing himself in the palace 
of the kings, the chief representatives of the republic were driven into exile. 


EXILE BY WHOLESALE 

From the day which followed the coup d’6tat the executors of the plot 
had given very different treatment to the captive representatives, according 
to whether they were conservatives or republicans. They had at first divided 
the 282 representatives, confined in the barracks of the quai d'Orsay, into 
three convoys, they had crowded them into the prison vans in which male- 
factors are carried. Forty members of the Right were sot at liberty. The 
republicans were conducted to Mazas, where they were placed in the cells 
and under the same rules as thieves. The imprisoned generals had just been 
sent from Mazas to Ham. At Mazas they had left Thiers who, like tho gen- 
erals, had been arrested during the preceding night. 

On the 4th, almost all the prisoners of Vincennes were set at liberty. On 
the 8th of January the generals detained at Ham and their companion in 
captivity, the questeur Bazc, were conducted into Belgium. The next day 
appeared a series of decrees of proscription. The individuals “convicted of 
having taken part in the recent insurrections” were to bo deported— some to 
Guiana, others to Algeria. A decree designated five representatives of the 
Mountain for deportation, The sentence of deportation was afterwards 
commuted into exile for three of them. A second decree expelled from Franco, 
from Algeria, and from the colonics, “ on grounds of the general safety,” sixty- 
six representatives of the Left, amongst them Victor Hugo and several others 
who were destined to aid in the foundation of the third republic. 

A third decree temporarily removed from France and Algeria eighteen 
other representatives, amongst whom the generals figured, together with 
Thiers, R4musat, and some members of the Left, of whom were ISdgar Quincl 
and ilknilc de Givardin. The same day, January 9th, a first convoy of four 
hundred and twenty of the Parisian captives was sent from the fort of BicOlro 
to Le Havre; they were crowded together at the bottom of the hold of a frigate. 
Convoys followed one another incessantly in the direction of the ports whore, 
amid all kinds of moral and physical sufferings, thousands of unfortunates 
waited for the departure of the vessels. Cayenne and Lambessa divided the 
victims. 

Whilst the prisons of Paris were being emptied in this fashion, attention 
was also given to the departments. The new government was embarrassed 
by the multitude of its captives. It authorised its prefects to set at liberty 
all those of tho prisoners whom they might judge not dangerous (January 
29th). This measure was the famous “mixed commissions” (commissions 
mixtes). In each department a sort of tribunal was set up, composed of the 
prefect, the military commandant, and the chef clu parquet (procureur-gfindral 
or prosecutor for the republic). On these commissions was conferred the 
power to decree citation before a court martial, transportation, or release. 

It was the reversal of all law and justice — something worse than the 
revolutionary tribunals of ’93 and than the provosts’ courts (cours prdvdtales) 
of the restoration, which at least admitted discussion and defence in public. 
The mixed commissions of 1852, as the historian of the coup d’dtat (Fughno 
Ttfnots) says, “decided without procedure, without hearing of witnesses, 
without public sentence the fate of thousands and thousands of republicans.” 
The mixed commissions have left the ineffaceable memory of one of tho most 
monstrous facts of history. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF 1852 

An act quite as extraordinary in another class was the promulgation of 
the new constitution fabricated by the dictator himself without assistance 
(January 14th, 1852). The conqueror of Italy and Egypt, the vanquisher 
of Austria, had at least, for the sake of formality, required eminent men to 
deliberate on his constitution of the year VIII. The vanquisher of the 2nd 
of December had not thought it necessary to cover himself by such forms. 
In a preamble skilfully enough drawn up, with the object of proving that 
for the last fifty years the French nation had only continued in virtue of 
the institutions of the consulate and the empire, he affirmed that society as 
existing was nothing other than Franco regenerated by the revolution of ’89 
and organised by the emperor. Having kept everything belonging to the 
consulate and the empire, save the political institutions overturned by the 
European coalition, why should France not resume those political institutions 
with the rest? 

The constitution of 1852 starts by "recognising, confirming, and guaran- 
teeing the great principles proclaimed in 1789, which are the base of the public 
law of the French.” Only it says not a word of the liberty of the press, nor 
of the liberty of assembly and association. _ “The government of the French 
Republic is confided for ten years to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
The constitution declares the chief of the state responsible to the French 
people; but it forgets to mention how this responsibility is to be realised; 
the French people will have no means of applying it except by the way of 
revolution. “The chief being responsible, his action must be free and un- 
shackled.” The ministers then must depend only on him and will no longer 
form a collectively and individually responsible council. They will no longer 
bear any relation to the deliberative assemblies. “The president of the 
republic commands the sea and land forces, declares war, makes treaties of 
peace, of alliance and of commerce, nominates to all offices, makes the regu- 
lations and decrees necessary to the execution of the laws." 

Justice is rendered in his name. He alone initiates laws. He sanctions 
and promulgates laws All public functionaries make the oath of fidelity 
to him. The first wheel in the new organisation is to be a council of state 
of forty to fifty members, nominated and liable to be dismissed by the presi- 
dent or the republic, discussing bills with closed doors, then presenting them 
for the acceptance of the legislative body. In fact the constitution of 1852 
outdid, as a monarchical reaction, the constitution of the year VIII. It was 
not the consulate; it was already the empire, organised dictatorship, and the 
total confiscation of public liberties. Thirty-seven years after the fall of 
Napoleon the Great, the long struggles of French liberty ended in re-estab- 
lishing absolute power in hands without genius ancl without glory. 

The same day, the 22nd of January, appeared a decree which obliged the 
members of the house of Orleans to sell within the space of a year all the 
property belonging to them in the territory of the republic. On. the 29th 
of March the prince-president proceeded to the inauguration of the chambers 
in the Hall of the Marshals at the Tuileries. It was thought that in his 
speech he would make it understood that lie expected another title — that of 
emperor. He left this subject still undetermined. Pie spoke of still pre- 
serving the republic. This was to mock at his listeners and at France; but he 
did not wish to appear to be in a hurry to seize what could not now escape him. 

The session of the two chambers was then opened by the presidents whom 
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the dictator had given them. In the senate Louis Napoleon had chosen his 
uncle Jerome, the ex-king of Westphalia. In virtue of the new constitution 
the presidents claimed from the members of the two chambers the oath of 
obedience to the constitution and of fidelity to the president of the republic. 

During the session a rumour was current that Louis Napoleon would be 
proclaimed emperor on the 10th of May; after the distribution of the eagles 
to the army. The dictator did not wish to make himself emperor in this 
manner. lie would proceed more artfully, and intended to obtain a guaran- 
tee that the accomplishment of his wishes should be imposed on him by the 
country. He therefore undertook a new tour through the departments.* 

napoleon’s ADDRESS AT BORDEAUX (1852) 

Master of himself in the midst of the general enthusiasm, Louis Napoleon 
was preparing for the great speech which would definitely decide his destiny 
and the destiny of France. It was made at Bordeaux on the 9th of October, 
at the close of a banquet which had been given him by the chamber of com- 
merce. Contrary to his custom he went straight to the point: 

“ I say with a frankness as far removed from pride as from false modesty, 
that never lias any nation manifested in a more direct, more spontaneous, 
more unanimous manner its wish to rid itself of all anxiety as to the future, 
by strengthening under one control the government which is sympathetic 
to it. The reason is that this people now realises both the false hopes which 
lulled it and the perils which threatened it. It knows that in 1852 Society 
was hurrying to its downfall. It is grateful to me for having saved the ship 
by setting up only the flag of France. Disabused of absurd theories, the 
nation has acquired the conviction that its so-called reformers were but 
dreamers, for there was always an inconsistency, a disproportion, between 
their resources and the promised results. To bring about the well-being of 
the country it is not necessary to apply new methods, but to give it, before 
all else, confidence in the present and security as to the future. These arc 
the reasons why France appears anxious to revert to an empire.” 

The important word had at last been uttered. With insinuating clever- 
ness Louis Napoleon also brought forward the principal objection to the 
scheme: “There is an apprehension abroad of which T must take note. In 
a spirit of distrust, certain persons are saying that imperialism means war. 
I say imperialism means peace. It means peace because France desires it, 
and when France is satisfied the world is at rest. Glory may well be be- 
queathed as an inheritance, but not war. Did those princes who wore justly 
proud of being descendants of Louis XIV revive his quarrels? War is not 
made for. pleasure, but by necessity; and in these times of transition when, 
side by side with so many elements of prosperity, on every hand so many 
causes of death arise, one may truly say: ‘Woe unto him who first gives the 
signal in Europe for a collision whose consequences would be incalculable. * ” 

Prolonged cheers greeted these sentiments of pacific pride. The enthusi- 
asm became tinged with emotion when the prince, continuing, outlined in 
superb language the programme of his future government— a stately plan 
for an edifice never, alas! erected. On the 10th of October the presidential 
address, The Bordeaux Speech” as it was promptly dubbed, was telegraphed 
to 1 a ris. So dignified, conciliatory, and loyal did its language appear, that 
it instantly produced an emotion which was not artificial or simulated, but 
profound and sincere. 

Louis Napoleon visited in rapid succession Angoulfime, Rochefort, La 
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Rochelle, and Tours; he made a last halt at Amboise and there, to impress the 
public fancy by some new and striking act, he set free the imprisoned Abdul- 
Kaclir, 

At two o'clock in the afternoon of the 16th of October, he arrived in Paris, 
and was received with full official pomp and circumstance. Representatives 
of official bodies went to the Gare cl’Orldans to salute him. The sound of 
cannon mingled with the pealing of bells, while strains of military music 
alternated with patriotic songs. On the place de la Bastille the president of 
the municipal council, M. Delangle, publicly congratulated him. 

Throughout the long line of the boulevards the theatres, public buildings, 
even some of the shops were decorated with triumphal arches. On one of 
them might be read some lines from Virgil: “May the Gods of our fathers 
be favourable to this youth in this troubled age." _ More even than the apt 
quotation, the continuous cheers of the crowd gave its true significance to the 
reception. Thus was Louis Napoleon borne to the palace of the Tuileries. 
Then in the evening, satiated with homage, eager for rest and repose, he 
escaped from the ovations and made his way to the cMteau of St. 
Cloud.* 

TIIE UNIQUE POSITION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 

Bradford! has emphasised the fact that in showing its preference for 
Louis Napoleon, Frunoe was the first European nation that had “ attempted 
to form or express any common will." No other ruler in Europe could know 
definitely, except by the vaguosfc of inferences, whether or not he held his 
official position with the approval of the majority of his subjects. But there 
could be no question as to the attitude of the French people as a whole 
toward the man who was about to become tlxcir supreme ruler. And in 
expressing bhoir approval of that man, the people of France expressed also, 
in the view of Bradford, a desire for peace and order. They believed, justly 
enough, that to attain that end thevo must exist a strong executive power. 
It was not strange that thoy should feel that the most likely wielder of such 
a power would bo the bearer of tho magic name of Bonaparte, 

It was the fond hope of the multitudes, then, that now in France, as in 
the Rome of an eldor day, empire should mean peace. But this hope, as all the 
world knows, was not to be immediately realised. Within a few years Louis 
Napoleon, actuated by self-seekers like Morny and Saint- Amaud, was to pro- 
cipibato the Crimean War. Similar forces were to bring about the Austrian 
War within the same dociulo, with tho resulting independence of Italy, paid 
for with tho heavy prico of abrogated treaties. Then there was to follow the 
“surpassing folly” of tho Mexican expedition, with tho execution of Maximilian 
for its humiliating sequel. And not so far beyond was to come the crowning 
disaster of the Franco-Bvussian War, which might almost bo regarded as a 
just retribution upon the empire, but which fell heavily upon a people who 
suffered not so nnioh for their own sins as for the delinquencies of their ruler. 
But few indeed were the prophets who could foretell, even vaguely, the 
disasters that the enthusiasts of 1852 were unwittingly preparing.® 

THE ACCESSION OF NAPOLEON III 

On December 1st, 1852, at eight o’clock in the evening, in the midst of 
a thick fog, two hundred carriages, lighted by torchbearers on horseback, 
crossed the bridge of Boulogne, and went in the direction of the palace of 
St. Cloud, the windows of which were seen shining from afar ; the members 
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of the senate occupied these carriages; they carried the prince-president the 
decree of the senate which named him emperor. 

The fete of the proclamation of the empire was very similar to that of the 
return of the prince-president, and curiosity began to be exhausted: the same 
flags, the same uniforms, the same people, the same decorations, a smaller crowd 
hi the streets, but more animation in the theme. The new government, by way 
of a gift to celebrate the joyous accession, delivered from imprisonment and 
fine those who wcic condemned for misdemeanours and infractions of the 
laws covering the press and the book trade: official warnings which had been 
sent to the journals were considered null and void ; there was to be no am- 
nesty; exiles might return " if they acknowledged the national will,” that is, 
if they demanded pardon. The absence of clemency, and the monotony of 
the same decorations, the same banners, the same arches, the same trans- 
parencies made the day di cary for some, fatiguing for others, long for all. Paris 
was anxious to escape from the outward trappings and to enter into the reality. 
A banquet for sixty persons and a simple reception at the residence of the 
sovereign ended the evening. At midnight a new guest slept in the Tuilerics. 

So beaan the reign which was to finish at Sedan.* 

napoleon's marriage 

The foreign powers which had greeted the coup d’dtal as a bulwark against 
revolution did not so highly approve the second empire; but none the loss 
they had nothing to do but accord it recognition. The three eastern powers 
were the slowest; and, as in the case of Louis Philippe, the czar Nicholas 
could not bring himself to grant the usual title “brother," but called him 
"good friend.” Like his uncle in the case of his second marriage, the parvenu 
emperor sought a bride among the ancient royal families; but the eastern 
powers managed to foil his suit for the princess Charlotte of Vasa. 1 lie 
thereupon married the beautiful Spanish woman Eug6nic Montijo, duchess of 
Teba, January 30th, 1853. On March 16th, 1856, she bore him an heir, 
Prince Napoleon EugSne.J 

THE COURT LIRE OP LOUIS NAPOLEON 

It was but natural that Louis Napoleon, after tho coup d'dlal, should 
endeavour to surround himself with the most distinguished mon in Prance, 
following in this as in so many other directions, the example of his illustrious 
namesake. But the attempt was only partially successful. “Tho nobility of 
tho first empire,” says Ersluno May,™ “were naturally tho chief ornaments 
of his court; but the old legitimist and Orleanist nobles generally hold 
them solves aloof from tho Bonapartist circle, and affected tho more select 
society of their own friends in tho faubourgs St. Gei main and St. Honor 6.’’ 
Nevertheless the namo Bonaparte had an allurement that could not bo 
altogether resisted. It _\vas a word of such mystic influence that it could bo 
conjured with almost without regard to tho personality of its bearer. This 
must not bo interpreted as implying, however, that the now Napoleon was 
a man of insignificant personality. The fact was quito othonviso. Louis 
Napoleon was a man of parts ; it is no disparagement to say that ho did not 
attain to tho intellectual statuie of his great predecessor. It soemod for a 

[* Tim Hohonzollerns nlso icccived bis advances discouiagingly, The SpnuisU beauty bo 
took for queeu was not of roup blond. The legitimist nobility, ns a rulo, kopt away fiom court 
nnd regarded the usuiper nnd Ins circle with scorn,] 
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time as if he would prove himself a very great man, even as adjudged by 
high standards; though later ovents were not to sustain this early promise, 
as wo shall see. 

To make amends for tlio absenco of tho old lime notables, the emperor 
supplied himself with an abundant company of new dignitaries by the 
profuse, not to say indiscriminate, distribution of various titles of nobility. 
Many a plebeian name was dignified with an ennobling prefix, and the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour was so generously distributed that it camo 
to be almost a distinction to be without it. But with an outward show of 
display and grandeur that characterised the new court, it was noted that 
there was no such gathering of the men of real distinction — tho upholders of 
French traditions ill art, scioncc, and literature — as had characterised the 
court of Napoleon I. Men like Victor Hugo remained true to their ideals of 
the republican epoch, and held aloof from the court, or even retired altogether 
from tho French domain. 

But in all that made for tho .surface showing of brilliancy and display 
tho court of tho new omperor became ns notable ns lie could well desire. 
Nor had he cause to complain of any limitation to his political power. “He 
had boen chosen by universal suffrage," says May,"" 1 “ yet he wielded a power 
all but absolute and irresponsible. He ruled by the voice of the people, hub 
ho forbade tho expression of their sentimonts in tho press or at public 
meetings.” In a word, he came to exercise a personal influence within the 
limits of his empire almost comparable to that of any of his forerunners on 
tho throne of Franco. Yet, in point of fact, the new emperor, even at the 
hoight of his power, stood always in awe of the populace. From first to last 
he was striving lo ascertain tho wishes of the people, and to support himself 
and maintain his hold upon popular favour by catering to these wishes. 
Tho Paris of to-day, with its broad boulovards and its ornamental buildings, 
is in a considerable measure a standing testimonial to the effort Louis 
Napoleon made to gain popularity through flattering _ the vanity of his 
suhjocts. And there is good reason to suppose that it was part of this 
same desire, rathor than any innate wish for military glory, that led the 
emperor to take tlioso measures that led to the Crimean War, the events of 
which must now claim our attention , a 

THJU CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1856) 

Since the treaties of 1815 Russia had exercised a threatening preponder- 
ance over Europe. The czar Nicholas had become the personification of a 
formidable system of compression and conquest. He had never forgiven the 
dynasty of July for having owed its existence to a rebellion; in Germany he 
had upheld the sovereigns in their resistance to the wishes of the peoples. 
He had done his utmost to denationalise Poland, his possession of which 
had been recognised by the treaties of 1815 on condition that he should 
assure to it a constitutional government. Dumfouiided for a moment by 
the revolution of 1848, the czar had soon returned to his ambition. After 
having saved Austria by crushing the Hungarians who had revolted against 
her, he had thought that the presence of a Napoleon on the throne of France 
guaranteed to Russia the alliance of the English, and lie had believed that 
the moment was come to seize the perpetual object of Muscovite covetous- 
ness — Constantinople. On every opportunity he affected a protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire: he ended by trying to 
come to a secret understanding with England for the partition of the spoil 
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of the Sick Man (the sultan). In 1853 he occupied the Danubian princi- 
palities and armed what seemed a formidable fleet at Sebastopol, 

The emperor Napoleon gave the first signal of resistance by boldly send- 
ing the French Mediterranean fleet to Salamis to have it within reach of 
Constantinople and the Black Sea He won over England, at first hesitating, 
to his alliance, and assured himself of the neutrality of Austria and Prussia. 
Hostilities opened with the destruction by the Russians of a Turkish flotilla 
at Sinope. The Anglo-French fleet enteied the Black Sea, whilst an army 
despatched from the ports of Great Britain and France assembled under the 
walls of Constantinople. The 14th of September, 1854, the army of the allies, 
seventy thousand strong, debarked on the Crimean coasts, and the victory 
of Alma allowed the commencement of the siege of Sebastopol, a formidable 
fortress whose annihilation was necessary in order to protect Constantinople 
against a sudden attack. 

This siege, one of the most terrible in the annals of modern history, lasted 
for more than a year.* Generals Canrobert and Pdlissior successively com- 
manded the French troops. Continual fighting, two victories, those of Inker- 
man and the Tchernaya, earned for the French soldiers less glory than their 
dauntless courage against a terrible climate and an enemy who ceaselessly 
renewed his ranks. At last, on the 8th of September, LS55, after miracles 
of constancy, French dash and English solidity had their reward. The lower 
of the Malakoff was carried and the town taken. The emperor Nicholas had 
tlied a few months before, 

In the Baltic the Anglo-French fleet had destroyed Bomarsund, the ad- 
vanced bulwark of Russia against Sweden, and in the Black Sea the French 
iron-plated gunboats, now used for the first time, had compelled the fortress 
of Kinburn to surrender, thus opening southern Russia. An allied squadron 
had even taken Petropavlovsk on the Pacific Ocean. Finally French diplo- 
macy had induced the king of Sweden and the king of Sardinia to enter the 
league against Russia, and was perhaps on the point of winning over the 
emperor of Austria. The czar Alexander II, successor of Nicholas, deinauded 
peace; it was concluded at Paris, March 30th, 1850, under the eyes of the 
emperor of the French. 

THE CONGRESS OF PARIS (1850) 

The congress of Paris (March-April, 1856) was composed of two plenipo- 
tentiaries from each of the six powers-— France, England, Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, and Sardinia — under the presidency of the French plenipotentiaries. 
Prussia was invited to take part afterwards. 

The congress began by regulating the Eastern question. (1) The integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire was guaranteed by the powers; the sultan promised 
reforms and the powers renounced all intervention in the internal affairs of 
the empire. (2) The Danube was declared free for navigation. (3) The 
Blacky Sea was recognised as neutral; no state might have arsenals or war 
ships in it, with the exception of small ships. (4) Moldavia and Wallachia 
became autonomous. 

. After having signed the peace the congress regulated the question of mari- 
time law by four decisions which were incorporated in international European 
law: (1) Privateering is abolished. (2) All hostile merchandise sailing under 
a neutral nag js neutral. (3) All neutral merchandise under a hostile flag 
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is neutral. (4) A blockade cannot be established by a simple declaration— 
it is not valid unless.it is effective, 

Cavour, representing Sardinia, succeeded, in bringing up the Italian ques- 
tion in the congress, by coming to an understanding with the representatives 
of Franco and England. They spoke of the evacuation of the Pirfcus by 
French troops (which was still a discussion of the oriental question), and 
h propos of the occupation of the Pmeus they spoke of the occupation (which 
still continued) of Tuscany by the Austrians. England demanded that it 
should come to an end; Austria refused to discuss it. But Cavour profited 
by the occasion to describe the lamentable condition of Italy. 

The congress of Paris had been a personal success for Lfapoleon and his 
policy. Not only had he made France re-enter tlie European concert, but 
for tlie first time he had caused a European congress to be held on French 
territory and under her presidency. He had obtained the autonomy of the 
Rumanian nation and had posed the national question of Italy, making 
the instrument which had been created by Mettermeh against the nations 
to serve the cause of nationalities. He remained under this impression, and 
his policy was directed towards bringing together a new congress to alter 
the status <p.io of Europe and to abolish the treaties of 1815, but he never 
succeeded in his attempt. 

Tlio congress of Paris changed Napoleon’s position in Europe. The 
sovereigns, seeing him solid at home and powerful abroad, drew closer to him. 
The example was sot by the princes of the Coburg family, Ernest of Coburg- 
Gotlia was the first to pay him a visit (March, 1854); then came Leopold, king 
of the Belgians; then the king of Portugal; finally Prince Albert, husband of 
Queen Victoria, consented to see Napoleon (September, 1854). Napoleon and 
the empress went to England (April, 1855); Victoria and Albert returned 
their visit (it was the first time since 1422 that a king of England had come 
to Paris). The example of the Coburgs decided Victor Emmanuel, who had 
refused till then. After the congress, the rulers of Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
and Tuscany arrived (1856-57). 

Napoleon wished to profit by these relations to adopt an active policy. 
He tried to win over the king of Prussia, who refused to be won; he spoke at 
the English court of revising the treaties of 1815, but was coldly received 
(August, 1857), He then approached Russia in an interview at Stuttgart 
with the czar, in 1857. In 1858 France and Russia acted together to main- 
tain Rumanian unity, against Turkey, Austria, and England; in Servia they 
together sustained the Obrenovitch dynasty against Austria. 

Cavour, who was determined on war with Austria, declared publicly in 
the chamber that the principles of Vienna were irreconcilable with those of 
Turin. Austria replied that the emperor would continue to make use of his 
right of intervention (May, 1856). She ended by breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Sardinia (March, 1857). 

But Napoleon still hesitated, « 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS (1850-1838) 

During the session of 1856 the baptism of the prince imperial, who had 
been born (March 16th) during the congiess of Paris, was celebrated with 
great pomp at Notre Dame. The godfather was Pius IX, represented by a 
Roman cardinal. This intimate bond with the pope was to involve the policy 
of the empire on grave occasions. The powers of tlie legislative body elected 
in 1852, if they can be called powers, expired in 1857. It goes without saying 
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that the official candidature was worked by the. prefects in every possible 
•way. Billault, the minister of the interior, declared m a circular that the 
government considered it just and politic to present for rc-clcction. the inem- 
bers of an assembly which had so well seconded the emperor and served the 
country ” He was willing to admit that in face of these conditions "openly 
avowed and resolutely sustained/' others might be brought forward. "If, 
however," lie added, "the enemies of the public peace should find ui this 
latitude an occasion for a serious protest against our institutions ; if they 
try to make it an instrument of trouble and scandal, you know your duty, 
Monsieur leprdfet, and justice will also knowhow to execute its duty with 

severity ” ^ , . . , 

The prefects went further than the minister. One of thorn simply wrote 
to the officials of his department: "Impose silence on opponents if any arc 
met with." Another was going so far as to interdict the publication and 
posting of circulars and declarations of opinion on the part of non-official 
candidates. The prefects set their newspapers violently not only against the 
enemies of the government, but against those of ils friends who might permit 
themselves to dispute the ground with the official candidates. In presence 
of this attitude of the government agents the peasants said simply. "Why 
should we trouble ourselves to nominate deputies’ " The government might 
as well nominate them itself. The opposition had assuredly no chance of 
depriving the government of its majority. It might attempt protests and 
obtain some partial success. There were eager debates between the repub- 
licans concerning the course to pursue. 

The elections took place the 20th of June. Of the. eight deputies of Paris 
the opposition gained five — Carnot, Goudchaux, Cavaigmic, Ollivior, and 
Dnrimon; two republicans were nominated at Lyons and at Bordeaux, The 
struggle became almost impossible in the departments; meanwhile, in the 
large cities, a strong minority, .sometimes even ft majority, had declared 
itself in favour of the opposition 

The Chambers reopened on the 28th of November. Of the live republican 
deputies of Paris, one, Cavaignac, had died, two refused the oath, Carnot 
and Goudchaux; Ollivier and Darimon took it, The session of 1857 to 1858 
seemed destined to be uneventful, when a tragic incident suddenly disturbed 
everything and added gravity to the situation. 


OHSINl’8 ATTEMPT TO KILL 1’IIE EMPEROR 

The evening of the 14th of January, 1858, at the moment of the arrival 
of the emperor and empress at the opera, three explosions were heard. Three 
bombs had been thrown at the emperor's carriage. Cries of grief and horror 
resounded on all sides. The bursting of the projectiles had injured more 
than one hundred and forty persons, some of whom wore mortally wounded. 
The carriage of the emperor was broken and one of the horses killed. A 
terrible anxiety filled the opera house as the royal pair entered their box; 
both had escaped injury. 

The police arrested four Italians. It was seen immediately that three of 
them were but instruments; the fourth, Orsini, was remarkable in every 
way. _ His father had perished in 1831 in the insurrection against the pope 
in which Napoleon III and his elder brother had taken part. The son since 
his childhood had taken part in all the national Italian conspiracies. 

In its form the attempt on Napoleon III recalled that of Ficschi under 
Louis Philippe; but in reality there was a wide gulf between the Corsican 
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bandit of 1835 and the Roman conspirator of 1858. In spite of the horror 
of a crime which took aim at its object across so many indifferent and un- 
known victims, Orsini inspired in all those who saw and heard him during 
his trial an interest which it was impossible to withstand. This man had 
been actuated solely by an impersonal passion; he was under the spell of a 
misdirected patriotism. He had chosen ns his counsel Jules Favre, who de- 
fended him as he wished to be defended, by endeavouring to save, not his 
head, but his memory as far as it could be saved. A profound impression 
was made on the audience when Jules Favre, by permission of the emperor, 
read aloud a letter addressed to the latter by Orsini. The criminal did not 
ask mercy for himself; he asked freedom for his unhappy country, "the 
constant object of all his affections." He did not go so far as to demand 
that the blood of Frenchmen should be shed for the Italians, but only that 
France should interdict the support of Austria by Germany— "in the strug- 
gles which are perhaps soon to begin, I adjure your majesty/’ he wrote, 
"to restore to Italy the independence which her children lost in 1849 by the 
fault of the French themselves (by the war of Rome). Let not your majesty 
repulse the last wish of a patriot on the steps of the scaffold 1” 

Orsini and his accomplices were condemned to death on the 26th of 
February. Orsini thanked the emperor for having authorised the publica- 
tion of his letter. His second letter was not less moving than the first. He 
formally condemned political assassination and disavowed "the fatal aber- 
ration of mind” which had led him to prepare his crime. He exhorted his 
compatriots to employ only their abnegation, their devotion, their union, 
their virtue to deliver their country, He himself offered his blood in expia- 
tion to the victims of the 14th of January. The question of the commutation 
of the penalty was energetically agitated by those about the emperor. Na- 
poleon would have judged such mercy politic if so many victims had not been 
struck by the instruments of death intended for his own person. Orsmi was 
executed on the 14th of March, with one of his accomplices. He died without 
display as without weakness, crying, “ Vive VltaKe! Vive la France 1” 

His death was soon to bring forth happy results to Italy. Before that 
his crime had had deplorable ones for France. In 1801 the first consul had 
made the affair of the infernal machine prepared by some royalists a pretext 
for proscribing a host of republicans. Napoleon III imitated and surpassed 
his uncle. 


TIIB "new TERROR” OP 1858 

At the reopening of the chambers, a few days after the attempt of the 
opera (14th of January), the emperor delivered a speech which began with 
a splendid picture of the public prosperity. He called on the legislative body 
not to permit the renewal of "the scandal” of the refusals of the oath by 
elected candidates, and to vote a law which should oblige all those eligible 
for election to take the oath to the constitution before standing for election. 
Finally he appealed to the assembly of the representatives of the country to 
"find means to silence factious opposition.” The meaning of this threat was, 
soon made known. On the 1st of February a bill was presented to the legis- 
lative body; it punished with an imprisonment of from two to five years and 
a fine of from five hundred to ten thousand francs, whoever should have pub- 
licly incited to the crimes mentioned in articles 86 and 87 of the penal code 
(sedition, insurrection, etc.) when that provocation had not resulted in action. 
It punished with an imprisonment of one month to two years and a fine of 
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from one hundred to two thousand francs whoever should have manoeuvred 
or entered into negotiations either at home or abroad with the object of dis- 
turbing the public peace. Every person sentenced for one of the above 
misdemeanours or for certain others also mentioned in the bill, including the 
detention of arms, seditious assemblies, etc., should as a measure for the gen- 
eral safety be incarcerated in France or Algeria or expelled from French ter- 
ritory. This same measure for the general safety could bo applied to any 
person who had been either condemned, incarcerated, expelled, or trans- 
ported on the occasion of the events of May and June, 1848; of Juno, 1840; 
or December, 1851, and whom “grave facts should again mark as dangerous 
to the public safety." . 

This was to deliver a multitude of citizens to the most lawlessly arbi- 
trary treatment; the wide field covered by the categories and the vagueness 
of the definitions made anything possible. A man might be deported for 
having a musket in his possession! 

The government was perfectly aware that the republican party had noth- 
ing to do with the isolated crime of Orsini; but this calumny had seemed 
necessary to serve ns a motive for what was to follow, fimile Ollivior made 
his debut as a political orator in contesting this bill. A few conservatives 
joined him, alarmed to sec that a return to the 2nd of December was lining 
made in a time of complete public tranquillity. Many deputies voted with 
reluctance and with a sense of shame; there were 227 voices for the law: 
twenty-four had the courage to vote against it. When the law was brought 
before the senate, whose mission it was to examine whether the laws adopted 
by the legislative body were conformable to the constitution, there was but 
a single vote against this so-called “Law of Suspects"; it was that of General 
MacMahon. History should give him credit for it. 

The law was monstrous, its execution was worse. The new terror of 
1858 did not echo so far as that of the 2nd. of December; as no one resisted 
or could resist there were no fusillades, no massacres; but the absence of all 
struggle and of all peril to the persecutors rendered the persecution so much 
the more revolting. This time it was no longer, as on the 2nd of December, 
triumphant conspirators striking in fury at fallen adversaries to prevent 
them from rising; it was an absolute power which, in order to produce an 
effect of intimidation and to discourage a few attempts at legal opposition, 
proscribed in cold blood hundreds of victims, not for their acts lmt for their 
opinions. Even before the law had been presented to the legislative body, 
citizens hacl been carried into exile. 

Immediately after the despatch of his circular the now minister of the 
interior “and of the general safety,” as lie styled himself, had sent for all 
the prefects to Paris. He received each by himself. Ho had in his hand a 
list in which the departments were inscribed with figures opposite their names. 
“You aie prefect of such a department,” ho said 1 “so many arrests.” “But 
who is to be arrested?” questioned the prefect. “Whoever you like ! I 
have given you the number; the rest is your affair.” 

That so many high functionaries should have consented to make them- 
selves the executors of such instructions is perhaps the most shameful fact 
in eighty years of revolutions. Besides some political adversaries who were 
stilj capable of and disposed to action, the government caused to lie torn from 
then families and their professions a host of republicans who, while retaining 
their own opinions, sought only to court oblivion and hud taken refuge in 
their work and in silence. When one was not to be found another was taken 
at haphazard: Espinasse and his delegates had to make up their number. A 
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special attack was directed against a select number of active bourgeoisie: 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, notaries were mingled with honest and indus- 
trious working men; the old, the sick, mothers of families, weie dragged to 
prison and thence to exile. The agents forced their way into houses, like 
nocturnal malefactors, carried off the appointed victims without allowing them 
time to provide themselves with money and clothing or to bid farewell to 
their families, and threw them into prison vans which did not stop till they 
reached the port of embarkation. Of about two thousand persons arrested 
more than 4-20 were transported to Africa. Arrived there the exiles received 
some miserable subsidies, scarcely sufficient to prevent them from dying of 
hunger until tlioy could procure the means of subsistence; then those who 
did not find work wore left to the care of such of their companions as were a 
little less unfortunate. 

The aim of the new terror was not attained: the government had not 
succeeded in stiffing the opposition, which on the contrary increased in the 
legislative body — if not in numbers at least in talents; of three seats left 
empty, amongst the deputies of Paris, the Parisian electors filled two with 
republicans. Jules Favrc and Ernest Picard formed, together with Ollivier, 
Honon, and Darimon, that celebrated bench of the “Five" which held its own, 
for several years, against almost the whole assembly. 

In this imperialist quasi-unanimity on the part of the legislative body, 
a considerable number of the members asked no better than to put some 
reserve into their devotion, and did not regard the course of events as entirely 
for the best. In the session of 1858 the law of military exemption was brought 
up. It was proved that this law had only aggravated the burden of the ser- 
vice to the detriment of the population, and the profit of the exchequer, which 
was in reality the beneficiary of what was called the endowment of the army. 
The law, insLeacl of being mitigated, was rendered more onerous by the inter- 
diction of substitutions except among relatives. Exemption by state inter- 
vention cost double what it had cost before; free substitution was forbidden, 
and fellow soldiers from the same canton were no longer authorised to change 
their numbers at the drawing of lots. 

As to laws of social interests, the government presented one which con- 
tained penalties against the usurpers of titles of nobility. Napoleon III had 
restored the nobility by a decree which declared it one of the institutions of 
the stale. The parodists of the past were still more ridiculous in 1858 than 
in 1814, when the ultras at least were the natural heirs of the old regime. 
Most of those who voted the law were ashamed of it; a small number took 
these things with a grotesque seriousness. 6 

WAR IN ITALY: SOI.FERINO (1858-1850) 

As Russia was pressing on Turkey, so Austria was pressing on Italy. She 
had played an equivocal part during the Crimean War, whilst the kingdom 
of Sardinia, the only independent and constitutional state in Italy, had not 
feared to join her young army to the Anglo-French troops. This circum- 
stance had made Franco the natural protectress of Piedmont, and by conse- 
quence of Italy, of which this little kingdom was the last citadel. Thus when 
tlie emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, in defiance of European diplomacy, 
passed the Ticino as the emperor Nicholas had passed the Pruth, France 
once more found herself face to face with this now aggressor and on the side 
of the oppressed. 

In this war the emperor Napoleon resumed the secular policy of France, 
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which consists in not suffering the preponderance of Austria or Germany in 
Italy — that is to say, on the French southeastern frontier. A French army 
reappeared on that ‘soil where three centimes before the arms of France had 
left so many glorious traces. Europe looked on with keen attention; Eng- 
land as a well-wisher, Russia and Prussia amazed. Austria aiu Franco were 
left alone facing each other. The war lasted scarcely two months. 

After the brilliant affair of Montebello, which defeated an attempted 
surprise on the part of the Austrians, the Franco-Picdmontosp army concen- 

tinted round Alessandria; then by a bold and 
skilful movement turned the right of the Aus- 
trians, who had already passed the Ticino, and 
compelled them to rccross that river. Caught 
between the army corps of General MacMahon 
and the guard at Magenta, the Austrians lost 

7.000 killed or wounded and 8,000 prisoners 
(June 4th). Two days later the French regi- 
ments entered Milan. 

The enemy, astounded at so rude a shock, 
abandoned bis first lino of defence, where, how- 
ever, ho had long been accumulating powerful 
means of action and resistance. lie retired ou 
the Adda, after vainly making a momentary 
stand at the already famous town of Mnrignano 
and on the Mincio, behind tho illustrious plains 
of Gastiglionc and between the two fortresses of 
Peschiora and Mantua; then ho took up his posi- 
tion, backed by the great city of Verona as an 
impregnable base. The emperor of Austria, 
with a new general and considerable reinforce- 
ments, had arrived there to await the French 
army. 

The Austrians had long studied this battle- 
field; there were 160,000 of them ranged on the 
heights with their centre at the village and 
tower of Solferino, and ready to descend on the 
French in the plain. Napoleon HI had scarcely 

140.000 men available, and was obliged to fight 
on a line extending over live leagues. Whilst 
the right wing was struggling against tho enemy 
in the plain in order to prevent itself from 
being turned, and King Victor Emmanuel with 

his Piedmontese was bravely resisting on the left, the centre delivered a vigor- 
ous attack, and after a heroic struggle successively carried Mount Fonile, the 
mount of the cypresses, and finally tho village of Soll'crino. Tho enemy's 
line was broken ; bis reserves, before they could come into action, woro roached 
by tho balls from the new rifled cannon of the French. All fled in fright tul 
confusion; but a fearful storm, accompanied by hail and torrents of rain, 
stopped the victors and permitted tho Austrians to reeross the Mincio ; they 
left twenty-five thousand men put out of action. In the evening the emperor 
Napoleon took up his headquarters in the very room which Francis Joseph 
had occupied in the morning (June 24th). Twice a conqueror, the emperor 
suddenly offered peace to his enemy. Italy was freed, although a portion of 
Italian territory, namely Yenetia, still remained in the hands of Austria. 
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Europe, bewildered by these rapid victories, allowed her awakening jeal- 
ousy to appear. The emperor thought he had done enough for Italy by push- 
ing Austria, so recently established on the hanks of the Ticino, back behind 
the Mincio, and at Yillafranca he signed with Francis Joseph a peace, the 
principal conditions of which were confirmed at the end of the year by 
the Treaty of Zurich. By this peace Austria resigned Lombardy, which 
France added to Piedmont that she might make for herself a faithful ally 
beyond the Alps. The Mincio became the boundary of Austria in the penin- 
sula, where the various states were to form a great confederation under the 
presidency of the pope. But all those concerned rejected this plan, and the 
revolutionary movement continued. The emperor confined himself to pre- 
venting Austria from intervening. Then those governments of Parma, 
Modena, the Roman legations, Tuscany and Naples, which ever since 1814 
had been merely lieutenants of Austria, were seen to fall to pieces successively, 
and Italy, minus Venice and Rome, was about to form a single kingdom, 
when the emperor thought himself called upon to take a precaution necessary 
to the security of France; he claimed the price of the assistance he had given 
and by the Treaty of Turin, March 24th, 1860, obtained the cession to himself 
of Savoy and the county of Nice (Nizza), which added three departments 
to France and carried her southern frontier to the summit of the Alps. 

For the first time since 1815 France, not by force and surprise but as the 
result of a great service rendered to a friendly nation, by pacific agreement, 
and according to the solemn vote of the inhabitants, had overstepped the 
limits traced round her at the period of her reverses. Europe dared not 
protest. 

EXPEDITIONS AND WARS IN SYRIA, CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND MEXICO 

Europe can no longer isolate herself from the other continents; with the 
progress of civilisation, commerce, and the general relations of the peoples, 
it is the duty of France, the second of the maritime nations, to carry her eyes 
or her hand beyond the seas wherever her honour or her interests may be 
engaged. It is the first time that, with or without the support of England 
and often under her jealous surveillance, she lias done so with so much inde- 
pendence and firmness. 

In 1860 the massacre of the Christian Maronites by the Druses of Syria 
demonstrated anew the Ottoman Empire’s powerlcssness to protect its sub- 
jects, and excited the interested complaints of Russia. France, which was 
the first to move, had the honour of being charged by the great powers to 
send and maintain a body of troops in Syria to aid the Turkish government in 
punishing the guilty parties. The following year a diplomatic conference, 
assembled at Constantinople, regulated the government of Lebanon in such, 
a manner as to avoid the return of these deplorable catastrophes. This 
apparition of the French flag in the East was not without utility in the pursuit 
of a great enterprise begun by M de Lesseps under the auspices of the French 
government, namely the establishment at the isthmus of Suez of a canal 
which was to join the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, and put Europe in 
direct communication with the Far East. 

The same year, at the other extremity of Asia, France and England had 
been obliged to direct an expedition against China, who had violated the 
conditions of a treaty previously made with her, In less than six months 
the allied fleets had transported fifteen thousand men and the whole of an 
immense equipment a distance of six thousand leagues from the French 
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coast, to the shores of the Peiho. The emperor of China sent seventy thou- 
sand men to meet those whom he call eel barbarians. 1 his army and tho 
forts accumulated on the road to Pekin did not stand befoie the small Euro- 
pean force commanded by General Cousin-Montaubim. The mouths of the 
river were forced, ancl the forts which defended them carried by an energetic 
and brilliant attack, after which the allies marched resolutely on Pekin. The 
Chinese court tried to deceive them by feigned negotiations, to which some 
of the envoys fell victims, and to surprise the troops which won the lint Lie of 
Palikao. The city of Pekin, being laid open to attack, was bombarded; 
the summer palace had already been taken and given up to pillage. Prince 
Kong, the emperor's brother, made up his mind to treat seriously (October 
25th, I860). The allied armies entered Pekin to receive the ratifications of 
the treaty, in virtue of which the Chinese government pledged itself to admit 
English and French ambassadors to the capital, paid an indemnity of 120,- 
000,000 francs, opened tho port of Tientsin, guaranteed advantageous com- 
mercial conditions to the conquerors, aiul restored to France the churches 
and cemeteries belonging to the Christians. The Celestial Empire was opened 
and, by way of consequence, the empire of Japan also, which, having in J858 
made treaties of commerce with the principal European states, was disposed 
by dread of a similar lesson to observe them better. 

The French government took advantage of its strength in these regions 
to complete the expedition against the empire of Annam in Cochin China, an 
expedition begun two years before in conceit with the Spaniards. It was 
impossible to obtain from this government security for French missionary 
and commercial relations. Frauce had resolved to form a settlement at the 
mouths of the great river Mekong, and had taken possession of Saigon in 
order to make it the capital. But the French lived there in continual dis- 
quiet. Vice-Admiral Charner, who had returned from China with his troops, 
defeated the Aimamites in the plains of ICi-Iloa and sewed My tho. Admiral 
Bonnard in his turn took Bien-Iioa ancl imposed on the emperor Tu-lhie a 
peace signed in 1863 which stipulated respect for missionaries, an advantageous 
treaty of commerce, and the possession of there? provinces at the mouths of 
the Mekong, in a wonderfully fertile country between India and China, and 
within reach of the Philippines and tho Moluccas. "The settlement of Sai- 
gon,” an English traveller had said not long before, "might change the di- 
rection of trade and become the nucleus of an empire which perhaps might 
one day equal that of India.” 

Thus France, which it lmd become too much the custom to regard as an 
especially continental power, was carrying her activity to all the shores of 
the ocean. She was at the same time called to another end of the world. 
France, England, and Spain had long had injuries to avenge and claims to 
vindicate against the anarchical government of Mexico. At the beginning of 
the year 1862 tho three powers came to an understanding to act in common, 
as the French had done in China with the English, in Cochin China with the 
Spaniards. The expedition was already on the way to bo cariicd into effect 
when the cabinets of London and Mach id, in consequence, of misunderstand- 
ings, renounced the enterprise. France, left alone, persisted in avenging the 
common injuries. A check having called in question the honour of the flag, 
the mistake was committed of declaring that France would not treat with tho 
president Juarez; so that the French wove condemned either to import a 
foreign government into tho country or to conquer its immense solitudes. 
Instead of the six thousand men who had first started, it was necessary 
to send as many as thirty-five thousand soldiers, Puebla made a heroic rc- 
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sistance; but the keys of Mexico were there and the army took them (May 
18th, 1863). A few days later (June 10th) it entered Mexico, and the popula- 
tion, prompted by France, proclaimed as emperor an Austrian prince, the 
archduke Maximilian. After the departure of the French troops in 1867 
[owing to the forcible protest of the United States '] the unfortunate prince 
was taken and shot by the republicans after the mockery of a trial. This 
imprudent and ill-conceived expedition was a grave check to French politics 
and financed 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 

The Crimean and the Italian wars having been carried out to a triumphant 
issue, the French had come to regard themselves as the foremost nation in 
Europe. But from the middle of the ’GO’s Napoleon’s fortune hacl begun to 
turn. During the American Civil War he had embarked, as wo have seen, 
on the adventurous undertaking in Mexico, where he attempted to establish 
an empire, dependent upon himself, under Maximilian, the unfortunate 
brother of Emperor Francis Joseph ; but after wasting immense sums of 
money and thousands of human lives, he was compelled to evacuate that 
country, and tlio bloody ghost of Maximilian, who was deserted by Napo- 
leon’s army and executed by the republicans, stood forth as the accuser of 
his guilty ambition. 

In France itself the voice of the republicans rose ever higher against 
Bonaparte, while the victories of the Prussians over the Austrians [at Sadowa 
or Koniggratz, July 3rd, 1866, and elsewhere], as unexpected as they were 
overwhelming, weakened his position in Europe. Napoleon had hoped that 
Prussia would be defeated, or that a civil war of long duration would be 
started in Germany; in either case lie had hoped to intervene as a peace- 
maker, taking as the reward of his labours certain Rhenish and Belgian 
districts, and being enabled, in addition, to play the role of protector over 
Germany and arbiter of the destinies of Europe. But it was fated otherwise; 
Prussia acquired a military reputation almost rivalling that of the first 
Napoleon, and Germany stood forth, not weak and disrupted, but more 
firmly united and stronger than ever before. And though Napoleon him- 
self was far too prudent to venture on a military demonstration against the 
successes of Prussia, yet the French nation, and especially the French army, 
could not tolerate that another people should excel it in the honours of war, 
while statesmen of the type of Thiers upbraided Napoleon for permitting the 
union of North Germany. "Revenge for Sadowa!” became the general cry, 
The French government made demands for "compensation” to France in the 
shape of cessions of German frontier territory, but these were rejected by 
Prussia. Under these circumstances the latter country had to be prepared 
every moment for an attack. 0 

NAPOLEON AT HIS APOGEE 

Fyffop notes that Napoleon had achieved, during the first decade of his 
reign, a measure of military success that established his position in a most 
fiattering light before tho world. The commercial relations and general 
economic conditions of Franco had steadily improved; and Paris had boon 
fairly regenerated as to its exterior appearance, contrasting most favourably 

[* For fiillor accounts of this affair, boo in lator volumes tho histones of the United States 
anil Mexico J 
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with the other capitals of Europe. In a word, Napoleon had followed what 
seemed a highly successful career. “ He had done some great things,” says 
Fyffe “ and he had conspicuously failed in nothing. Had his reign ondcd 
before 1863, he would probably have left behind him in popular memory the 
name of a great ruler. ’ 


A CONTEMPORARY VIEW 

This view of Fyffo’s is paralleled by tho estimates printed in tho London 
Times of January 10, 1873, on the occasion of tho emperor’s death. “Had 
Napoleon succumbed some years ago to the first attacks of tho disease ho 
died of,” says the Times article, “he would have found eulogists enough 
to justify his policy by its brilliant success, and to deny that the imperial 
system carried tho inevitable seeds of dissolution. Had it collapsed aftor 
his decease they might have urged that tho collapse was but a proof tho 
more of his unrivalled genius — that such a man could loavo no successor to 
develop the ideas he had originated. As it is, it can hardly bo doubtod that 
his contemporaries will do him injustice, and that liis memory will bo, in 
a measure, rehabilitated by posterity. Tho third Napoleon was called upon 
to exercise, by mere moral ascendency, that sway over tho European councils 
which tho first failed to establish by might of arms ; and for many years 
there is no doubt he acquitted himself of tho task with unparalleled success. 
But ho pressed that success beyond its due limits ; ho fretted himself about 
congresses and conferences, the only object or result of which was to ho tho 
enhancement of his own importance. There is no doubt that ho suffered 
from the notion that it was at all times necessary to bo busy, and so to 
say, to amuse the French people, to gain too strong a hold upon his fancy. 
Tho scheme of diverting public attention from domostio affairs by distant 
expeditions to China, Japan, Syria, and, finally, to Mexico, had litllo to 
recommend it ou the score of originality. Most of tho emperor’s quixotic 
undertakings beyond sea proved, ns was to be expected, barren of result, 
but one, as might have been feared, turned out fatal. Tho project of 
a Mexican empire, the scheme of the exaltation of tho Latin racos on 
the American continent, would have been sheer failures oven if tho 
omperor’s belief that the breach in tho United States was incurable had 
been correct.”* 


FRENCH AND PRUSSIAN DISPUTE OVER LUXEMBURG 

Luxemburg was a small province the western portion of which hud be- 
longed to Belgium since the revolution of 1830, whilst tho custom portion 
formed a grand duchy belonging to the king of Holland. Napoleon III 
wished to buy tho grand duchy, which had no natural tie with Holland 
and was of a certain importance to France on account of the town of 
Luxemburg, which had been strongly fortified by Vauban; this fortress 
would have protected a part of the French frontier. The grand duchy had 
been annexed to the German confederation by the treaties of 1815, and was 
garrisoned by Prussia in the name of the confederation. Prussia, having 
violated the treaties and split up the confederation in her war with Austria, 
had no longer any right to occupy Luxemburg. There had seemed no doubt 
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before the war as to the handing over to France of this stronghold; the fortress 
had already been evacuated by the Prussians. Neither after the war had 
Bismarck changed his tone in the matter. After having evaded the signing 
of the treaty about Belgium, he had promised to oppose the inclusion of Luxem- 
burg in the northern confederation; he had advised the French government 
to treat with the king of Holland without including Prussia, and to excite 
in the grand duchy manifestations which might be taken as indicating the 
people's desire to become French. He also recommended them to put the 
matter through before the parliament of the new confederation met. It is 
possible that on this occasion he may have been sincere. 

The government did not even understand how to profit by this advice 
and act quickly. Bismarck's advice was given at the beginning of September; 
it was not until the early days of February, 1867, that Napoleon's govern- 
ment sounded the Dutch government as to a contingent cession of the grand 
duchy. They demanded from the king, William III, a total abandonment 
of his sovereign rights, in consideration of a sum of several millions; then a 
vote was taken among the populations. The propaganda of the French 
agents was very well received in Luxemburg; the inhabitants, albeit the 
majority were German-speaking, inclining to France rather than to Germany. 
The idea of a double treaty was advanced as a start. The one would guaran- 
tee to Holland Limburg, which, like Luxemburg, had been united to the 
German confederation, and which Holland dreaded to have claimed by 
Germany ; a defensive alliance with France would thus be assured to Holland. 
The other treaty would cede Luxemburg to the French. 

Had there not followed so much delay the French would have been taken 
at their word. But there was general hesitation. The royal family was 
divided as to the policy of an alliance. Doubts were entertained as to the 
emperor’s health and the future of his dynasty Then, too, great uneasi- 
ness was felt at the seemingly equivocal attitude of Prussia, who continually 
increased the strength of her armaments, Bismarck at Berlin, and Goltz, 
the ambassador at Paris, reiterated their advice for prompt and direct treat- 
ing between France and Holland. It is true that Bismarck did not bind him- 
self by any direct promise, and his king still less; however, the king of Prussia 
had the appearance of also allowing France to make her own arrangements 
with the king of Holland. But the attitude of the press, the army, and the 
Prussian diplomats, beyond the Rhine, became more and more spiteful and 
provoking towards France at this time. 

It was while all this was going on that the stormy sittings of the legislative 
body took place, and the publication of the secret treaties between Prussia 
and South Germany. This alarmed the Icing of Holland. He proposed that 
the question of the ceding of Luxemburg should be submitted to the powers 
that had signed the treaty of 1839, and had definitely settled the dispute 
between France and Belgium. Therefore the French government tried to 
obtain the direct consent of the king of Prussia to the cession, but did not 
succeed. The Prussian government maintained its attitude of reserve; but 
the new parliament of northern Germany, that is to say the Prussian majority 
which dominated it, did not show the same reserve. This, majority showed 
itself most violent and arrogant towards the representatives of Frankfort 
and the other annexed countries, for the strongest reavSons very hostile to 
France. Imperative questions had been framed as to whether Luxemburg 
and Limburg were to remain united to Germany. 

The king of Holland, on his side, put the question to the king of Prussia. 
To him, as to France, an equivocal answer was given. However, the reply 
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waa interpreted in the sense that haste must be made to bring the matter to 
a conclusion. Finally the Icing of Holland acceded to the proposals made 
by France and signified the same to the emperor by his son, the prince of 
Orange, on the 30th of March. The two acts of guarantee and of cession were 
on the point of being signed, when the Dutch minister, Van Zuylcn, detected 
an irregularity and demanded that the signature should be postponed till tho 

In Paris the decisive despatch was awaited in all confidence. In place 
of the representative of the king of Holland, it was Herr von dor GoIIb, tho 
Prussian ambassador, who presented himself at tho house of the French 
foreign minister. He had hurried to Mousticr to urge him to break off all 
negotiations, because the transaetbn, as he pretended to have foreseen, was, 
lie said, presenting the worst possible aspect to Germany. As a fact GolU 
had always represented the transaction to Paris ns assured, and had not 
ceased and to the end did not cease to play a double game. In Paris, ho was 
the friend of France and on ail intimate footing at the Tuilories, attentively 
listened to, and, above all, an attentive listener, surprising the badly kept 
secrets of the court; in his correspondence with Berlin, he was the enemy of 
France and in connivance with the war party. 

Indignant and astonished, Moustier replied that lie came too late, that 
the French had been decoyed into a trap, but that they would not draw back. 
There is every evidence that the “irregularity” which had delayed the sign- 
ing of the double treaty was not an accidental oue, and that Prussia had 
checked the king of Holland by promising on behalf of Germany to renounce 
all claims over Limburg on condition of Luxemburg not being ceded to 
France. 

During this time Bismarck was addressing recriminations to tho French 
ambassador, Benedotti, in which, according to his usual praotico, ho invortod 
their respective roles. It is easy to perceive that if tho negotiations had boon 
moro rapidly opened and concluded he would have claimed Ids sharo of credit 
in them. But he was now pressed between tho equally warlike Prussian 
military party on tho one side and the parliament of tho northern confedera- 
tion on the other, and, knowing that Germany was roady and that Franco 
was not, he asked nothing better than Lo involvo Franco in a quarrel. 

On the 1st of April, Bonnigsen, leader of tho national libonu party, which 
had become the devoted instrument of Bismarck, revived tho questions ad- 
dressed to this minister on tho subject of Luxemburg, and demanded war in 
preference to allowing “ a prince of a Gorman race (tho king of Holland) t o 
traffic in a country of German origin and sympathies.” These pretended 
German sympathies wero not at the momonl manifesting tliomsolves in Lux- 
emburg, except by popular demonstrations in favour of union witli France — - 
demonstrations which tho Prussian governor of tho fortross lamontod bitterly. 

Bismarck’s roply to Bcnmgsen was measured as to its form : ho would not 
for the world have the am of provoking the French government ; but, as a 
fact, he sheltered himself behind public opinion and tho parliament, which 
was the mouthpiece of that opinion. Tho sonso of his roply was, indeed, that 
Luxemburg ought not to bo given either to the northern confederation or to 
France, hut not, however, that it should be evacuated by Prussia. Without 
explicitly saying so, he was awaiting an opportunity to claim for Prussia a 
pretended right of garrison which lio intonclod to oxtvact from tho convention 
of the Great Powers in 1839. He began again to protest his good intentions 
to Napoleon III ; but at the same time that llio minister at tho Hague in- 
sisted on the signing of the treaty, and that tho king of Holland Boomed on 
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the point of acquiescing, the Prussian minister at the Hague received orders 
to announce to the Dutch government that the Prussian government would 
be driven by public opinion to consider the ceding of Luxemburg as a decla- 
ration of war. 

The Prussian troops were already massing themselves on the Dutch 
frontier, with the evident intention of ignoring the Belgian neutrality. Hol- 
land thereupon drew back, and did not sign the treaties. It was a humili- 
ating check for Napoleon III, crowning the series of diplomatic defeats 
which began on the morrow of Sadowa. 

The minister for foreign affairs did not sit still under the blow. Moustier 
was a judicious and skilful diplomatist who merited association with a differ- 
ent government. He made great efforts to palliate this reverse and to help 
France to make a dignified exit from the position into which she had been 
beguiled. Moustier knew that she was not in a position to have recourse to 
arms; though the war minister, Marshal Niel, in public uttered the contrary 
opinion, in the cabinet lie was the first actively to discountenance the taking 
of the offensive. 

Since Sadowa Prussia had completely re-organised her forces, and now, 
with her northern confederation, could command close upon nine hundred 
thousand men; and this irrespective of the engagements towards her under- 
taken by the southern states. The French had not half this number at their 
disposal. Their forts wore in the worst possible state; their magazines 
empty. A circular of Bismarck’s, derogatory to all the diplomatic propri- 
eties, dragged the emperor personally into the matter. He pretended that 
the emperor had been forced into war in spite of himself, and represented 
Prussia as all for peace and Franco as only thirsting for war. Napoleon III, 
who had not moved when he might and should have moved, had been on the 
point of hurling himself into action when it was too late; but Moustier and 
Niel succeeded in preventing him from yielding to the calculated provoca- 
tions of Berlin. Moustier employed a most ingenious ruse. He maintained 
the validity of the king of Holland’s pledges, but left the question of the 
cossion of Luxemburg in susponse, and referred to the powers which had 
signed the treaty of 1839 the question of Prussia’s pretended right to garrison. 

On April 26th Bismarck resigned himself to giving the consent demanded 
from him by the Russian ambassador to open negotiations in London, having 
the neutrality of Luxemburg as their object. Neutrality, guaranteed by the 
European powers, implied evacuation. This made the Prussian press shout 
more loudly for war. Not only Alsace and Lorraine, bub Holland also, were 
now covotod. Bismarck, accused by the war party of moderation, some- 
times flung away, sometirnos clung to his daily papers. _ Ho delayed by 
several days the opening of the negotiations, through his claims and acquire- 
ments as to the formalities of the conference and the securities resulting from 
it. Russia intervened in this matter between Prussia and England, and the 
conference at last took placo in London on May 7th. While the negotiations 
were in progress Bismarck mado fresh efforts to goad France into some im- 
prudent action by his aggravating conduct. 

The French minister did not howover fall into the trap, and the treaty 
for the neutralisation of Luxemburg was signed on the 16th of May. Bis- 
marck executed a brusque about-face. The Prussian official organs had 
orders to alter their tono. Napoleon, whom the evening before they had 
insultod, they now covered with flowers, and they announced the impending 
visit of King 'William to the Universal Exhibition, On the 14th of May, 1807, 
Moustier communicated the treaty to the chambers, The neutralised grand 
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duchy of Luxemburg remained under the sovereignty of Holland. The 
Prussian government pledged itself to evacuate the fortress, mid the Icing 
grand duke ms to see that it was dismantled. The Prussians did effect a 
military but not a commercial evacuation of Luxemburg. T. he tics between 
the grand duchy and the German Zolhisrein were not severed. ^ 

NEW 1’HlCTION WITH PRUSSIA 

By the superiority of its army Prussia had attained the preponderance in 
Europe and was preparing the complete unity of Germany. The other great 
powers were not resigned to these two revolutions, which wore ft menace to 
the old European balance of power. But Austria was discouraged, England 
powerless, the czar pacific France alone believed herself strong enough to 
stop Prussia and re-establish her own preponderance. Opinion had become 
bluntly hostile to German unity. In Prussia the national pride, exalted by 
success, manifested itself in threats against the “hereditary enemy." But 
on both sides these belligerent sentiments were counterbalanced by the fear 
of a war which all could foresee would be terrible. 

Secret negotiations were carried on, the extent of which has been vari- 
ously estimated, but which did not accomplish any practical result. The 
occasion was the affair of the Belgian railways which had boon purchased 
by the French eastern company. The Belgian government interdicted the 
sale (February, 1809); the French government attributed this check to Bis- 
marck. Napoleon, in irritation, proposed to Austria and Italy a triple 
alliance to stop the encroachments of Prussia and restore to Austria her 
position in Germany (March). The negotiation was conducted between the 
ambassadors. Austria accepted a defensive alliance, but reserved the right 
to remain neutral if France should be obliged to begin war (April). The 
Italians demanded the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome; they 
were satisfied with Napoleon’s promise to withdraw them as soon ns possible, 
hut when it came to the ratification, of the project, the Italian ministry 
demanded evacuation and a declaration that Franco recognised the principle 
of non-intervention. Negotiations wore suspended, the three sovereigns 
merely promising to conclude no alliance without previous notice. Then 
Napoleon accepted a parliamentary ministry whose head, Ollivior, had de- 
clared in favour of peace and conciliation with Germany. This ministry 
took up again (January, 1870) the project of giving security to Europe by 
bringing about the disarmament of both France and Prussia; England 
agreed to transmit the proposal. France offered to diminish her military 
contingent by ten thousand men. Bismarck refused on the ground that the 
reorganisation of Prussia made any disarmament impossible.'* 

THE MINISTRY OF OULIVIEU 

When Emile Ollivier rose to power, he brought with him men who had 
long been considered members of the opposition; the best known of those 
was Buffet, The party which had formed the imperial government was set 
aside. Everything seemed changed. The so-called liberal royalists, the 
Orkanists, rose in a body. All the staff of 1830 reappeared in the official 
salons. An attempt was going to bo made to carry on the government of 
the 2nd of December by the methods of Louis Philippe. 

Suddenly a sinister piece of news was announced. Pierre Bonaparte, a 
cousin of the emperor, living at Auteuil, had challenged Ilenri Rochefort 
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to figlit a duel. _ The journalist-deputy had sent him his seconds, Ulrich de 
Fonviellc and Victor Noir; the latter, who was quite young, was a rising and 
very popular journalist. The Wo seconds went to the prince's house at 
Auteuil. Suddenly shots were heard, Ulrich de Fonvielle rushed out of the 
house, and the corpse of Victor Noir bathed in blood was seen lying before 
the door. Pierre Bonaparte had fired on the seconds sent by Rochefort. 
The public indignation was extreme. The funeral took place on the twelfth. 
Beneath a sullen grey sky a sombre crowd of two hundred thousand persons 
passed along the streets of NcuiUy, following the corpse to the cemetery, 
and returned to Paris in a long procession through the Champs Elysties, sing- 
ing the Marseillaise and led by Rochefort. The government had called out 
the troops, and a trifle would have sufficed to turn that day into one of revo- 
lution or of a terrible massacre. When 
the crowd reached the place de la Con- 
corde, where the police were drawn up, 
it dispersed on the advice of those who 
had most influence over it. 

Soon afterwards, Pierre Bonaparte, 
who was tried by a special court (the high 
court of Tours) , was acquitted. The death 
of Victor Noir and the acquittal of Prince 
Pierre formed an inauspicious opening for 
the liberal empire. However, the decree 
was being prepared which was to make 
known what reforms had been made in 
the constitution in the interests of lib- 
erty. These reforms went no further 
than giving the senate and the legisla- 
tive body the right of taking the in- A ^ _ 
itiative in matters of legislation; fixing 1 J' / 
the categories whence the emperor might Jj 
draw the new senators; regulating the j 
order of succession to the throne; and de- ibtii.n owviro 

eiding that any change in the constitution 

should be made by a plebiscite. To begin with, the decree itself was to be 
submitted to the vote of a plebiscite on universal suffrage. 

The nature of these reforms alienated from the liberal empire some of those 
who were inclined to support it, and led to the resignation of two ministcis, 
of whom one was Buffet. Nothing seemed to them more opposed to liberty 
than the imperial plebiscites; that is, the popular vole on a question proposed 
by the emperor. The people could only say yes or no, and no meant a revo- 
lution, It was equivalent to putting the government into the hands of one 
man. So nothing was really changed and the government was still a personal 
government. After heated debates, in the course of which Gambetta de- 
livered what was perhaps his most eloquent speech, the plebiscite was pro- 
ceeded with. The empire, so to speak, put itself to the vote. There were 
7,500,000 affirmative against 1,500,000 negative votes. The public considered 
that the empire was firmly established, and it was destined to fall in. two 
months and four days! The government had perhaps a clearer insight. To 
ask of the peace-loving people who compose the mass of the country, " Yes 
or No, do you wish to overthrow me?” is a sure way of gaining the votes of 
many people, whoso support in time of peril would be more than doubtful. 
Only determined and invincible enemies will vote against you. In fact, a 
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million and a half contrary votes out of a total of 9,000,000 was a largo per- 
centage. It. is said that the emperor was very anxious about the votes of 
the army, which had included a great many noes. 


CAUSE OF THE FltANCO-PttUSSIAN WAU 

The plebiscite had the most unexpected results — the imperial govern- 
ment determined to seek in victory the power it had lost. The idea was to 
render the dynasty strong enough to ensure to the son the inheritance of his 
father’s empire. “This is my war," said the empress. So the conflict be- 
tween France and Prussia, which had been threatening Europe for four years, 
broke out. The immediate cause was as follows: There had been a revolu- 
tion in Spain, and Queen Isabella hacl been expelled. General Prim, how- 
ever, had no intention of establishing a republic, and soon it became known 
that the crown had been offered to a Hohenzollern, a prince of the Prussian 
royal family. This would be a most unacceptable addition to the power of 
Prussia. France protested. 1 Prussia gave way and the prince renounced 
the crown, or rather his father renounced it for him. 

The whole affair seemed ended when suddenly a rumour was spread that 
the king of Prussia had grossly insulted the French ambassador, Bonedctti. 
The king lmd refused to receive him. This was stated on the authority of 
a German paper.* Benedetti had been sent to wring from the Prussian king, 
at Ems, not only a promise that the prince should not take the Spanish crown, 
but also a positive order forbidding him to do so. This was too humiliating 
to endure, and the Icing refused. Benedetti was then sent to demand a per- 
sonal letter of good will to France. William, angered, refused to receive him 
at all. An oral tradition slates that the king’s language was such, according 
to Seignobos,™ that no one would even dare to publish it. (l 

The French ministers, JCmilc Oilivicr and Gramonl, declared in the chamber 
that war was necessary. Thiers and the republicans strongly protested. In 
the midst of the tumuit they repeated that France should have satisfaction, 
and demanded the telegram 2 in which her ambassador stated that lie had been 
insulted The majority overwhelmed them with abuse, especially Thiers, who 
persisted energetically in his protests. They called him “cmigrtSI" and 
"traitor!" amid scenes of incredible violence and disorder. Commissioners 
were appointed who alone were to ask and hear the necessary explana- 
tions. They returned, asserting that they had seen evidence that war was 
inevitable and declaring that the army was in a good state. It was proved 
later that they had seen nothing at all. Marshal Leboouf, when asked, “ Is 
the army ready?" replied: “There is not so much as the button of a gaiter 
wanting." The war was voted. 

Bismarck had led France to the point lie wished. Thoroughly acquainted 
with the wretched state of her army, and knowing what passions and what 
interests at the Tuileries would bo sure to urge oil a war, he had been suf- 
ficiently artful to persuade the king of Prussia to yield to her on one point 
after another, so as to incite her government to declare war, after having, 
in the eyes of Europe, deprived her of all reasonable pretexts for such a course.® 

1 It was said that Franco could not tolornto tlio revival of tlio empire of Cliailos V. Tho 
C/emians protested that tlio sovereignty whs a private family affair of tlio Kohon/.ollovott, 

t ^ 13 ?ow definitely known that Bismarck lumped f had this telogimn sent, and mippiosscd 
certain modifying words pmely for the purpose of goading Franco to make tlio iimt declaration, 
of wai.] 
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THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

[1870-1871 a.d.] 

The cataatroplio of 1S70 seemed to those who witnessed ifc to tell 
of more than tho viloneaa of an ndmiiiistiation ; In England, not loss 
than in Gorman^, voices of influence spoke of tho doom that lmd 
overtakon tlio depravity of a sunken nation , of the triumph of simplo 
manllnoss, of God-fearing virtue itself, in tho victories of the German 
army. Thera may have beon truth in this ; yet it would require a 
mco moral discernment to appraiso tho exact dogcnorncy of the French 
of 1870 from tho French of 1854 who humbled Russia, or from the 
hVonch of 1850 who triumphed nt Sol fori uo ; mid it would need a very 
comprehensive acquaintance with tho lower forms of human pleasuio 
to judgo iu what degree the sinfulness of Paris exceeds the sinfulness 
of Berlin, Had tho French been as stiict a race ns tho Spartans who 
fell nt Thermopylae, as devout ns tho Tyrolcao who perished at 
Sfidown, it is quite ceifcain that, with tho numbers which took the 
hold against Germany in 1870, with Napoleon III at tho head of affairs 
and tho actual generals of 1870 in command, the aunies of Franco 
could not have escaped destruction. 

The mam cause of tho disparity of Franco find Germany in 1870 
was in truth that Prussia had had from 1862 to 1806 a government so 
8ti oilgas to bo able to force upon its subjects its ow r n gigantic scheme 
of military organisation in defiauco of the yotes of parliament and of 
tho national will. — Fyffe b 

It might be asked if any nation has the right to say to another nation: 
"You shall not place such and such a person at your head because it is con- 
trary to my interests.” Doubtless not, if the principles of international right 
are strictly observed. But in practice this veto has been frequently exercised 
under the old regime and since the Revolution. It was used in 1815 against 
Napoleon and all the members of his family; in 1830 against the duke de Ne- 
mours, elected king of tho Belgians by the congress^ The imperial govern- 
ment was in fact justified in opposing an election that it considered dangerous 
to itself. But was this danger worth avoiding at the risk of war with Ger- 

1*7 
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,n any? A serious question this, that couicl only bo answered by casting a 
glance nt the respective positions of the different European states. 

The time had gone by when France was cited as the most considerable of 
the European powers, when the vast German Confederation represented 
only inert strength and when neither Italy nor Germany existed. Thu past 
sixteen years had seen many changes. United Italy and United Germany 
now formed two states of the first rank to the oast and southeast of France, 
and Austria was no longer a counterbalance to the aggrandisement of Prussia. 
These changes were enough to engage the serious attention of the imperial 
government. France— with England in the north, Prussia in the east, and 
Italy in the southeast, three not very reliable friends— had had till now noth- 
ing to fear on her southwestern frontier; for it was not probable that in ease 
of war Spain would go against her. would matters be the same after the 
realisation of Prim's plan? With a Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne 
would not France be obliged in case of war to keep a standing army of one 
hundred thousand men at the foot of the Pyrenees? This contingency 
threatened the interests of France too much for her government to neglect 
making great efforts to obtain the abandonment of the candidature of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern. Doubtless Napoleon III could have attained liir* 
end had he simply submitted the question to the great powers in diplomatic 
form, but it was evident from the beginning of this question that the emperor 
had two ends in view: that of suppressing the candidature, and that of ob- 
taining a moral advantage over his adversary — in fact, of humiliating him. 


THE PREPAREDNESS OF FRANCE 

Was France as ready as the minister of war had said? The Situation de 
VJHympire, distributed among the deputies the 1st of November, 1809, is the 
best answer to this question. 

This document gives the effective of the army on the 1st of October as 
follows' Home troops, 350,000 men; Algiers, 64,000 men; Papal States, 5,000 
men; total, 434,000 men, from -which must be deducted men absent for leave 
for various causes, about one hundred thousand of whom would reduce the 
available number to 325,000. The effective of the reserve was 212,000 in all, 
for the standing army, and the reserve 617,000 men, The mobile national 
guard, whose duty it was to defend the fortresses and the interior, included 
five classes, of which the effective amounted to 560,000 men. These added 
to the regulars and the reserves gave, on paper, a grand total of 1,200,000 
fighting men, but on the lists were a large number of non-capables. The 
mobile national guards did not know how to use a gun, and the organisation 
of the staffs was in a very primitive stage. At the beginning of the campaign, 
the emperor could only rely on the standing army mid the reserve, forming 
an effective of 547,000 men, according to the Situation de I’ Empire; but nc- 
cmAmg to the war office, 042,000, from which must be deducted the 75,000 
young soldiers of the 1869 contingent who were not incorporated until the 
1st of August. 

The number of men at the immediate disposition of the government was 
567,000: 395,500 with the flags; 61,000 ex-soldiers in the reserve having on 
an average four months’ drill in the barracks, but who, for the greater part, 
had not had sufficient time to familiarise themselves with the handling of 
the c hassepot.' The total of 393,500 men with the flag furnished by the war 

[> The chimepot wns nbreocbloading liflo which had been lecoutly Introduced."! 
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office had been formally contested by Lc Constilutionnel on the morning of 
the plebiscite. It was in vain that the government organ, Le Peuple Francis, 
invoked against the assertions of its fellow journal "our admirable rules of 
accounts which do not admit of fictitious expenses figuring on the budget.” 
Very little trust was placed in these imaginary rules when it was seen that 
immense sums, such as those expended for experiments in the workshops of 
Meudon, and for the construction of official residences for marshals at the 
centres of the great military commands, had been spent without leaving 
any trace in the budget. The government cut short the polemic between 
Le Consliluiionnel and Le Peuple Frangais : on this delicate question. But 
it was none the less proved, oven in admitting the exactitude of the min- 
isterial slatement as to the number of men with the flag, that the total number 
of forces that France could bring into the field in the first months of the war 
would not exceed 567,000, from which it was necessary to deduct 36,000 
absent from the ranks, including those undergoing punishment, those in the 
remount department, with the ambulance corps, 13,000 of the armed police, 
28,000 in military depots, 78,000 in garrison in the fortresses, 50,000 in Algiers 
— that is, 231,000 for the interior and Algiers. There remained 336,000 men 
to oppose the 500,000 whom Prussia could bring into the field at the beginning 
of hostilities. Nevertheless, Marshal Lebceuf continually repeated that the 
army was quite ready. This inexplicable and fatal assurance caused despair 
to those who knew the truth and who vainly did all they could to make it 
known c 

The eminent field-marshal Von Moltke d estimates the French army as not 
more than about three hundred thousand men, who intended to make surprise 
attacks on various portions of Prussia, but who were prevented by impos- 
sibilities of transportation, and compelled to fight on their own soil and in 
great disorganisation and unfitness for the field. He sets the German force 
at a total of 484,000, of which 100,000 were not for the first three weeks 
available owing to the lack of transportation facilities. Von Moltke describes 
his guiding principles as a determination to keep his farces compact and 
numerically superior wherever engaged, and to strike for the heart of France 
— Paris. 

Fullor details of the Prussian side of the war will bo found in a lator 
volume on German history. The swift movement of the unprepared French 
troops was not permitted to upsot Von Moltke's plans, nor the first minor 
Ficnch success to cause any discouragement in the great victory planned so 
long and with a scientific completeness that has since remained as the model 
for modern warfare.® 

opening op the wah (july, 1870) 

On the 20th of July, Ollivier read before the legislature the declaration 
of war. The enthusiasm had already begun to abate. The majority re- 
mained silent. In the evening a large crowd of men descended to the place 
do la Bastille, crying: " Vive la paix!” A struggle occurred on the boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle between this party and the crowd who were crying “A 
Berlin !” The police intervened and made several arrests. 

The emperor conferred the regency on the empress as in 1859 at the com- 
mencement of the war with Italy. But under what different circumstances! 
In 1859 Napoleon III had left the. Tuileries in an open carriage in the midst 
of an enthusiastic, ardent crowd who greeted him with acclamations for the 
first and last time since the re-establishment of the empire. In 1870, on 
July 28th, he left St. Cloud, going round Paris without entering it, and taking 
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(he route to Metz. He dared not at this solemn moment face the people, 
who he pretended, had forced him into the war. lie was even then out of 
the tight, in spirit as well as m body, and seemed to have a presentiment that 

he would never return.® .. , , , , , 

Ensaf'cments between outposts and scouting pai ties had nlioady begun 
on S ul v 19th They were particularly severe at Saarbrucken on August 2nd, 
where "l 000 men (1 battalion of fusiliers and 3 squadrons of iilnns) were 
stationed under Lieutenant-Colonel von Braid. In order to reconnoitre the 
strength of the enemy and to be able to send a telegram of victory to the 
impatient Parisians, Napoleon commanded the advance of General Frossard’s 
corps and began on the 2nd of August the so-called battle of Saarbriicken 
with 30,000 men against 1,000. The latter were commanded on that clay by 
General Count Gneisenau. Napoleon himself and his son were present during 
this engagement, Napoleon desiring to judge for himself the superiority of 
the eha^epots and the effectiveness of the mitrailleuses. The French, being 
massed on the heights of Spicheren which surround the left side of the valley 
of the Saar, opened fire with 23 guns on the unfortified town and the troops 
began to advance. General Gneisenau withdrew in order, after three hours' 
resistance, to the right bank of the Saar, and went into bivouac several miles 
northwest of Saarbrucken, having placed a small force at the town of Sauk l 
Johann, and at the railway station. Towards evening General Frossavd 
entered Saarbrucken, 1 but soon returned to the heights, not daring to 
venture pursuit. The Prussians lost in this battle, in which mainly the 
artillery took part, 4 officers and 79 men; the French, 6 officers and 80 men. 
A telegram announcing victory was. immediately sent off to Paris, telling of 
tlie ■' baptism of fire” of the prince imperial ancl his wonderful calmness and 
presence of mind. Paris was insane with joy, the press adding to the general 
exultation by fantastic perorations, describing the army of the Rhino as 
already before Mainz, and greeting this “glorious military achievement as a 
sign of the beginning of a new period in history.” 

The dream was soon at an end; on the 4th of August the crown prince of 
Prussia crossed the French borders and attacked Weissonburg on the little 
river Lauter. Here stood the advance-guard of MacMahon, General Abel 
Pouay’s division defending the town and the well-fortified Gaisberg with 11 
battalions and 4 batteries. The town was carried by combined Prussian and 
Bavarian batteries, and the Gaisberg by 16 batteries composed of Prussians 
alone. General Lou ay was killed. The loss on the French side was about 
1,200 dead and wounded, and 1,000 not wounded taken prisoners, among 
whom worn 30 officers. What was left of the French contingent retreated 
to Worth. The Germans lost 91 officers and 1,460 men. The regiment of 
royal grenadiers alone lost 23 officers and 329 men. The greatest prize 
captured was one French cannon. 2 


THE BATTUES OF WORTH AND SPICHEREN 

ii A” i U f ? h *, of August MacMahon occupied Worth and began to fortify 
the heights to the west ot Saarbrucken as well as the villages of FroschwcilcV 

incJdmpw-D^nttc* the Gormnns rcmombored ^ liter on to justify thotr 

in t tw fHmods Md' Ui ^d i° f tlm ™ ftl Qorm(ul ^cloty, tlieLautei lino was tlioncefonvaid 

« Dow .,.o 
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and Elsasshausen. Here lie intended to repulse the advance of the crown 
prince, which he expected about the 7th of August. In order to be able to 
do this he tried to add to his force that of General Felix Douay stationed at 
Belfort and Mulhausen, and that of General Failly stationed at Bitsch, But 
only one division of the former arrived in time; and of the other, the division 
sent to his aid arrived on the battle-field on the evening of August 6th, after 
MacMahon had been defeated, and it could only be used in partially covering 
his retreat. This left MacMahon with only 45,000 men to oppose to the 
entire army of the crown prince. 1 

It had been the intention of the crown prince not to force tho decisive 
battle before the 7th of August, because he could not make a concerted 
attack with his combined five corps before that time. But when on the fore- 
noon of the 6th of August the advance-guard of the fifth corps became en- 
tangled in a most violent engagement with the enemy, while a Bavarian 
corps on the right and the lltli corps rushed to the rescue, there seemed no 
alternative but to continue the battle ancl throw as many troops as possible 
into the menaced positions. In this manner the decisive battle of Worth 
resulted from a skirmish of scouts of the advance-guard, in which gradually 
every other corps or division except the Baden division took part. The 
battle raged most fiercely round the well-fortified village of Proschweiler 
after Worth and Elsasshauscn had been taken. After this also had fallen 
and the attack of the French cuirassiers had been repulsed, MacMahon’s 
army, panic-stricken, fled — part to the passes of the Vosges, part towards 
Strasburg and Bitsch. The fugitives were closely pursued on this and the 
following day. Many were tho trophies of the day: 200 officers and 9,000 
men taken prisoners, 1 eagle, 4 Turco banners, 28 cannon, 5 mitrailleuses, 
23 wagons of guns and other arms, 125 other wagons, 1,193 horses, ancl the 
military chest containing 222,000 francs in gold. About 6,000 men were 
killed on the French side. The Germans lost 489 officers and 10,153 men. 
Among the severely wounded was Lieutenant-General von Bose, commander 
of the 11th corps; while Lieuteuant-General von Kirchbach, commander of 
the 5th corps, had a less serious wound, On the battle-field where the vic- 
torious army bivouacked arose during the night the melody of the hymn, 
“ Nun danlcet Alle Gott ," sung by thousands of voices and played on hundreds 
of instruments. 

The fugitive Marshal MacMahon arrived with part of his army in Zabern 
on the morning of August 7th and marched thence to Chillons, whither also 
the corps of Generals Douay and Failly were drawn. A new army was to be 
formed here. Northern Alsace lay defenceless before the victorious army of 
the crown prince. The Baclcn division was ordered to proceed to Strasburg. 
The cavalry of that division had already taken Iiogenau on the 7th of August; 
on tho 8th and 9th of August the whole division was massed before the citadel 
of Strasburg and the commander, General Uhricli of Pfalzburg, asked to 
surrender. Upon his refusal a special beleaguering corps were formed, com- 
prising the Baden division, one Prussian reserve division, and the Garde- 
Landwehr division. They were placed under the command of General Werder 
and closely surrounded the city from the 14th of August. On the 8th of 
August the crown prince withdrew with the remainder of tho third army, and 
marched through the undefended passes of the Vosges. He also had the 
small neighbouring fortifications of Lichtenberg and Liitzelstein taken by the 
Wurtemberg troops, and that of Marsal by the Bavarians; Bitsch and Pfalz- 


1 According to Canongs 0 lio had less than 38,000 against the orown prlnco'a 115,000, 
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bme «, ham &k“ 

“ V A «o"S At” J fvm Mhtewl on August Oth at Spichcrcn. This battle 
J aS not the result of strategic manoeuvres, but of a misunclcrstandmg 
According to Moltke’s plan, Frossard’s corps, stationed on the heights ot 
sSeren, was to be forced to retreat by a simultaneous attack m the rear 
bv the 1st and 2nd armies at Forbad, and Saargemund. Should it resist, 
it was to be crushed by the overwhelming forces When m the forenoon 
of Aucust 6th. generals Kftmcke and Rhembaben of the 1st and 2nd armies 
® arrived with their troops, relying on the reports 

of the scouting troops that Frossard’s corps 
was retreating, they, wishing to harm the de- 
feated army as ranch as possible, made an 
attack, drove the enemy back to the sleep, 
wooded heights of Spichcren, and saw only 
then that, they had the whole of the hostile 
corps before them. As they did not hold it com- 
patible with honour to surrender the territory 
once taken and to retreat to the other hank of 
the Saar, Kameke’s division had to contend for 
three hours against three divisions of the 
French, which had a strong artillery and wore 
favoured by a remarkably good position. Not 
until three o'clock did reinforcements of the 
two armies gradually arrive on the battle-field, 
after which twenty-seven thousand Germans 
fought against forty thousand French. Finally 
several battalions were successful in climbing 
the heights and even bringing twelve cannon 
with them. The determination and endurance 
of the soldiers was wonderful. The Branden- 
burg regiment of grenadieis alone lost thirty- 
five officers and 771 men. The battle seemed 
to centre at the summit of the heights. Sud- 
denly Grlumer's division advanced on the left 
wing and completely routed it, menacing - tho 
line of retreat of the enemy which now took 
place, culminating in panic in some instances. 
The corps withdrew by way of Forbuch and 
Sankt Avoid or by Saargeminid towards Metz. 

Bazainc’s corps, which was stationed only 
seven or eight miles from the scene of action, did the same, without coming 
to Froward's assistance. In consequence of their unfavourable position the 
victors had greater losses than the vanquished. The Germans lost 223 officers 
and 4,648 men, while the French according to their own account lost 249 
officers and 3,829 men, of whom about two thousand were captured, 

The victors advanced on the 7th of August, seizing great quantities of 
provisions in Forbach, besieged Sankt Avoid, making incursions almost as 
far as Metz. The army of Prince Charles also marched, traversing tho Rhine 
1 fllatmate partly by way of Saarbriicken, partly via Saargomund, in the di- 
rection of Metz. Receiving tho news of this victory, the king of Prussia left 
Mainz on August 7th, arriving in Saarbruckcn on the 9th, and in Sankt Avoid 
on trie nth, and issued a proclamation to the French nation in which ho 
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declared tliat he was carrying on war with the army of France, not with her 
citizens, whose persons and belongings should be secure as long as they them- 
selves refrained from practising hostilities against the German troops. 

BAZAINE AT METZ 

The general opinion in the circle of Marshal Bazaine and the emperor was 
that the idea of giving battle in Lorraine must be abandoned, the Moselle 
repassed as quickly as possible, MacMahon's army rallied, and Metz, reduced 
to its own forces, must stop a part of the German troops, while a mass of 
250,000 men must oppose the invasion either at Verdun, CMlons, or even 
nearer to Paris. Would this plan, 
certainly a most prudent one, have 
saved France? Well-known German 
authorities are agreed in thinking it 
would have been very dangerous for 
Germany; that Moltke was much 
occupied in preventing it; that Mar- 
shal MacMahon and the general 
officers who commanded in Paris 
thought the plan good, and that in 
any case the danger of allowing the 
only French organised army to stay 
near Metz was obvious. 

In the campaign we are enteriug 
on, the chief problem for the French 
was to veevoss the Moselle imme- 
diately and rapidly overtake the 
Prussians on the Verdun and CMlons 
route; for the Gormans, to hinder 
the enemy’s march, to cross the Mo- 
selle to the south of Metz, and to 
occupy the approach by which Mar- 
‘ shal Bazaine must unite his troops 
with those of Marshal MacMahon. 

Time was lost between the lltli 
and 13th discussing the possibilities 
of a battle or retreat. On the latter 
date Bazaine took definite command and decided to retreat. But, whether 
owing to physical fatigue, incapacity, or criminal indifference, he did not 
devote all his energies to hastening thepassage of tile Moselle and the occu- 
pation of the Verdun route. The curious incertitude of his projects, his 
mysterious attitude, give support to the belief that he had determined from 
the beginning to allow himself to be blockaded near Metz. But with what 
object? Had lie even an object? 1 

It is difficult to understand the extreme prudence of the armies of Stein- 
metz and Frederick Charles (nephew of the king of Prussia) after the battle 
of Spiclieren. It must be supposed that this easy victory surprised the Ger- 
mans, and that at the beginning of the campaign the system of spies was 

[• Thu French view of liis conduct is that lie meant to hoop this army Intact in order that 
afterwards, in conjunction with the Germans as biH accomplices, he might secure, with a fresh 
military coup d’ilat, tho imperial rule over France. Whatever he may have meant, the Ger- 
mans had no intention of intrusting tho fortress of Franco to him,— KrTCllIN.’J 
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! we ]l organised than at the end. It was only on the 13th of August that 
the grand army, with the king and Von Moltke, arrived at Herny, on the 
route from Falkenberg to Metz, and Prmce Frederick Charles harl scarcely 
left Saarccmund. The advance-guard of the first army bore, on the morning 
of the 14th towards Pange, and saw that the French army, in part at least, 
was still on the right bank of the Moselle. Then Von Moltke stopped tlio 
manceuvres, which might have destroyed or at least annulled the 1 i cud i 
army of the Rhine,” as Bazaine’s army was henceforth called. 

On the 14th the passage of the French army began at last; generals Col te 
and Manteuffel attacked Castagny’s division of the 3rd corps, which was still 
at C'olombey. But to all appearances the combat was favourable to the 
French, who attributed to themselves a victory which they called the battle 
of Bomy or Pange. The Germans, however, equally considered the victory 
[heirs, an assumption founded on the fact that the French army had been 
delayed crossing the river. The battle on the 14th had allowed Frederick 
Charles to hasten his inarch, and in the evening his advance-guard reached 
Pont-a-Mousson — that is, the point where the second German army crossed 
the Moselle, a crossing made practicable by the incredible carelessness of the 
commander-in-chief, who had left the bridges standing. The Prussians had 
lost nearly 5,000 men; the French 3,60Q. 

However, the French could now continue their march without interrup- 
tion; it was not concluded till the morning of the 15th on the trunk road of 
the two Verdun routes The staff did not know that two other roads forked 
off between Conflans and Rezonville. So the highroad from Metz to Gravc- 
lotte, between two rows of houses, wag the scene of inextricable confusion; 
innumerable wagons encumbered the route and the emperor's household 
constantly interrupted the inarch. The uncertainty in commands had a 
very clear influence in these disastrous delays. 


battle of mns-LA-roim 


Marshal Bazaine did not seem very anxious to leave Metz. All his move- 
ments were directed, greatly to the astonishment of those, around him, so as 
to keep open communications with that city, and he did not seem to consider 
it possible that the Prussians would intercept his route to Verdun. The 
retreat was not really begun again until the morning of the 16th of August. 

Marshal Bazaine had been warned of hostile parties towards Gorzc, but 
he did not verify this, finding himself confirmed in his suspicion that the 
Prussians wanted to slip in between the French army and Mete. lie 
therefore kept the imperial guard at Gravelotte, with General Bourbnki, so 
as to fortify bis left, which still lay at Metz at Fort St. Quentin. The halt 
having been called, the generals De Forton and Murat of the advance-guard 
ut Mars-ln-Tour had prepared for breakfast, when suddenly shells foil in the 
midst of their men The disorder caused by this surprise had a deplorable, 
result; it allowed the Prussians, in spile of inferior numbers, to occupy both 
sides of the V erdim route. Then the Prussian corp 3 , directed by Frederick 
Charles, turned back on Vionville, where Canrobert, by his energetic resist- 
ance, supported by Froward, stayed the onslaught which gave to the Prussians 
P ;%™' of Mars-la-1 our and Tronvillo. But Marshal Canrobert, loft to 

fersasMs Y ' omm ° tho e,,cmy - No ™' fc - 

The centre of the French army now found itself in a very favourable 
position, and towards three o clock General Ladmirault succeeded in sweeping 
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the Verdun route between Rezonville and Vionville. But at this moment 
several of Steinmetz's fresh divisions bore down on Gravelotte — that is, on 
Bazaine’s left. The attack was so sudden and unforeseen that Marshal 
Bazaine ran personal risks and was only saved by a charge of his staff. Fenr- 
ing to have to support the assault of an entire army on this side, he entirely 
stopped the offensive movement on his right. 

At half past four, two fresh corps, commanded by Frederick Charles in 
person, came out from Gorze in front of Rezonville, forming an assaulting 
lino of eighty thousand men. The capture of Rezonville would have ended 
the battle and would have led to the dispersion of Bazaine’s army — perhaps 
its capitulation; but, after three hours of repeated attacks, the Prussians 
renounced the idea of overthrowing Canrobert and Ladmirault, and at nine 
o’clock in the evening Prince Frederick Charles ordered the firing to cease. 

The magnificent moonlight which succeeded this terrible twelve hours’ 
battle shone on twenty thousand dead in a line of ten kilometres. The 
Prussians lost about ten thousand men; the French nearly as many, At 
Mnrs-la-Tour and at Tronvillc, the Germans held the road from Verdun 
to Fresnes-en-Wocvre ; but, in spite of the mistakes of the head of the French 
army, they had not been able to concentrate a sufficient force to render their 
advantage decisive. 

BATTLE OF ST. TRIVAT 

But to carry out the necessary operations, which had become so difficult, 
General Bazaine required abnegation, audacity, and energy to inspire his 
soldiers, who were fatigued by a terrible battle but ready for any sacrifice 
when supported by tire moral superiority of their chief. 

The whole army was prepared to make a new move forward early on the 
17th. The fatigues of the day sufficiently explain the inactivity of the night, 
although the Prussians were taking advantage of the respite to accumulate 
forces beyond Mavs-ln-Tour. It was, then, a cruel disappointment for the 
soldiers to be ordered to go back to Metz. 

These positions, defended by 120,000 men of tried valour, by forts, and 
500 cannon, were excellent with regard to Metz, but of little value if it was 
intended to take the first opportunity of leaving the town in order to escape 
the blockade — which was the enemy’s evident intention. The 17th was 
occupied entirely in taking up their position, and the Prussians profited by it. 
The two German armies had thrown eight corps to the north of Mars-la-Tour, 
180,000 infantry, 25,000 horses, and 700 cannon. Instead of rushing in 
pursuit of the French after the battle of the 16th, they had continued syste- 
matically and without disorder their flanking movement. 

The inaction of Marshal Bazaine allowed them to continue their march 
until mid-day on the 18th, and when they attacked the French positions 
from Gravelotte to Roncourt, the army of the Rhine no longer had simply to 
keep open its last issuing point, but to reopen it in the midst of an innumerable 
mass of men. Marshal Bazaine did not believe in a serious attack. All that 
day he remained at headquarters without rejoining in the battle. He would 
not admit that the Prussians could so rapidly throw on his extreme right 
sufficient forces to obstruct the Montmddy road on the north. 

But Marshal Moltke joined the king at Ste. Marie-aux-Ch&nes and con- 
centrated all his energy on the position of St. Privat-la-Montagne, defended 
by Marshal Canrobert. There for two hours, from five to seven in the evening, 
the marshal repulsed most furious attacks from the Germans; thrusting them 
headlong from the heights and decimating, under William’s very eyes, one of 
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(lupnccs which the prolonged resistance of Canrobert might bring about, 
united 90,000 men at St. Privat, and by a long and winding mm elided the 



cipal fire of the enemy. As so often happened in this unhappy war, fimniu- 
nition was lacking to the fith corps; Marshal Canrobert, however, remained 
at his post, and wen the Saxons appeared on the northeast to combine their 
attack with that of the Prussians, they were obliged to support a terrible 
fight before seizing St. Privat. . , . . . 

Then the marshal was obliged to beat a retreat; Bazaine, liilonucd ol this, 
could not contain his astonishment. Instead of a battle of the advance- 
guard, he had sustained a complete defeat. He could hardly believe the 
reports, and gave orders to the Picard brigade of the imperial guard to go to 
the front. But it was too late The necessary movement at last ordered 
could not prevent the Prussians from passing Amanvillors; they had, more- 
over, lost 20,000 men, the French 18,000, of whom 2,000 were made prison- 
ers. Nothing now could hinder Marshal Moltlce from interposing a circle of 
250,000 men between the only organised army of France and the rest of the 
country. 

This conclusion of the battles under tire walls of Metz had another dis- 
astrous result — that of leaving MacMahon exposed to the crown prince's 
army, which was now free from all anxiety with regard to Bazaine./ 


CONTUSION AT PARIS 

The news of the battles before Metz produced great confusion in Paris. 
On the 17th of August, following the advice of General Schmitz, the emperor 
appointed as governor of Paris General Trochu, who alone coulcl prevent 
a revolt which threatened. A new army had been forming at Chiltons, of 
which MacMahon took command. Count Palikao 1 wished MacMahon to join 
Iiazaino, but MacMahon telegraphed the minister that he did not know where 
to find Bazaine and that he wished to remain at Chalons. The following day, 
on account of a false rumour, he suddenly left Chalons and took the route to 
Rheims. 

A council of war took place at Rheims in which Rouhcr took part and 
insisted on the relief of the army at Metz. The empress and Palikao wished 
this; and in accordance with their desires MacMahon inarched towards tho 
where he would join Bazaine at S to nay if the latter could break through 
the enemy’s eliain, MacMahon, through delays and tho failure to receive 
despatches, did not reach Stenay in time, The Germans had occupied it, 
ami on the 27th and 29th engagements took place at Buganzy, Novnrt, and 
\ oneq. The surprise of Failly at Beaumont on the 30th, and the retirement 
of Ilouay before the Bavarians on August 6th (causing him to be replaced by 
General \\ mipften), forced MacMahon to retreat to Sedan. On the hills about 
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Sedan, MacMahon drew up his forces, with Lebrun commanding the right at 
Bazeilles ; Douay the left at Illy and Floing; Ducrot the centre at Moncelle 
and Daigny; and Wimpffen the reserve in tire Garenne foresl. Against these 
the Prussians and Bavarians advanced with full confidences 

THE BATTLE Ol' SEDAN (SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1870) 

Facing all ways, that is, no way, the French army was apparently pro- 
tected on the west by the opening on to the Maas which was soon to enclose 
its ruins. Towards Mezhrcs and south of this road, the road to safety, there 
was nothing, not even a handful of cavalry, to watch the way so clearly indi- 
cated towards Donchery. 

At half past six in the morning of September 1st, Marshal MacMahon, 
who had gone in the direction of La Moncelle, was severely wounded and had 
to relinquish the command. As he knew nothing of the orders given to 
General Wimpffen, he appointed Ducrot to replace him; the latter did not 
hear of his appointment until nearly half past seven. 

The new commander-in-chief Ducrot i declares that lie “had received no 
instructions whatever from the marshal." He was in entire ignorance of his 
intentions — even of whether he intended to engage in a defensive or offensive 
battle. Having to decide at the soonest possible moment, he gave immediate 
orders for the army to concentrate on the plateau, whence it would march on 
Mdzieres. The retreat was to be carried out in echelon beginning from the 
right. 

Between half past eight and nine in the morning, when in fact the move- 
ment was in course of execution, General Wimpffen claimed the chief com- 
mand. Misled by the success of the 12th corps, which, nevertheless, was 
reduced to the defensive; not believing, from want of knowledge of the pre- 
ceding days, in the serious danger that the flanking movements threatened, 
lie stopped the retreat on Mezidres. General Duciot vainly emphasised the 
importance of retaining the plateau of Illy, when a question of life and death 
was at issue. He was unable to convince his interlocutor': "It is not a 
retreat we want, but a victory!" 

The new commander-in-chief recalled the 12th and 1st corps back to their 
respective positions and ordered "a vigorous forward offensive movement 
on our right." Ho hoped, as he afterwards said, to crush the enemy's left, 
formed of the two Bavarian corps; and then, having beaten him and driven 
him back on the Maas, to return with the 12th and 1st corps, and, with the 
whole army combined, fight the German right wing. What about the enemy's 
left wing? As a general rule, such a scheme is as a last resource possible when 
on both sides the forces are equal ; it ought not so much as to be dreamed of 
in face of an army flushed with victory, well led, and with a numerical 
superiority of over one hundred thousand men. 

In addition, in this particular instance, the real danger threatened from 
the north (the enemy’s left), and the 7th corps in spite of a vigorous resistance 
was powerless to overcome it, more especially as the ruins of the 5th corps 
scarcely counted as a support. The clearest result of the course of action 
taken by General Wimpffen, at a moment when minutes were as precious as 
hours, was a loss of time which assured the ruin of the army by robbing it of 
all chances of escape. Anything was better than Sedan. 

The important village of Bazeilles, situated at the crossing of the Douzy and 
Sedan roads, by Balan, was destined to play an important part in the defence 
of the valley of the Givonne. Repulsed at first, the Bavarians, reinforced, 
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returned to the attack; from seven o'clock in the morning the battle concen- 
trated around the villa Bcurmaiin and in the western end of the village, the 
defenders were compelled to give way little by little before superior numbers, 
and before the conflagrations started by the Bavarians.. They withe hew to 
Baton; but not all letucd. To the north of BazeiUes in an isolated bouse 
scarcely fifty metres from the villa Beurmann, a handful of men, belonging 
mostly to the marine infantry, prolonged a hopeless resistance, and for a long 
while braved the furious assaults of the enemy, who ended by bringing up 
artillery Tills glorious defence was organised by Commandant Lambert, 
supported by captains Ortus and Aubert, Ammunition being exhausted, 1 
Lambert had the doois thrown open, and with a view of saving the survivors 
offered himself to the Bavarians. Incensed at their losses, they were about 
to fall upon him, and he owed his life only to a captain who made a rampart 

of his own body. „ , , . .... 

The defence of BazeiUes, in which the troops of the Grand-Champ division 
co-operated, cost the marine infantry alone thirty-two officers killed, of whom 
one was lieutenant-colonel and four were battalion leaders. Three officers 
were shot by the Bavarians after defending a house to the very last. "To- 
wards mid-day," the German account says, "BazeiUes was almost entirely in 
flames." Not content with using the torch, the Bavarians dishonoured their 
tardy victory by cruelties which they have vainly attempted to excuse. 2 

Fiom BazeiUes the struggle extended to Balan. The 4th Bavarian divi- 
sion (2nd corps) occupied that village only after repelling a particularly stub- 
born resistance from the Carteret-Trti court brigade, the struggle taking place 
chiefly in the park. 

From ten in the morning, Moncelle, which the French had neglected to 
defend seriously, was in the hands of the Saxons, Supported by a battery, 
which at nine o’clock included no less than ninety-six guns, they endeavoured 
to debouch from La Moncelle, The whole morning was taken up with these 
attempts, which were vigorously opposed by the Lacretelle division. The 
Saxons succeeded in taking it, and by eleven o’clock, at the moment when 
BazeiUes was falling, they had gained a permanent footing on the right bank 
of the Givonne, whose crest was quickly occupied by their artillery. An hour 
earlier Daigny had also fallen into their power. While the German artillery 
was crushing the French batteries and the defenders of the heights, their 
infantry waited under cover; when the moment came for action it scaled the 
heights and took possession of them with insignificant loss. 

All these suboidinate engagements are dominated in importance by the 
general movement of that part of the 3rd army entrusted with the envelop- 
ment of the French army. Towards seven o'clock in the morning, the fog 
having lifted, the crown prince had ascertained with cci'tainty, from the 
point of observation he had occupied for the past hour, that/ the French 
appeared to project the retention of Sedan, on the east of the curve formed 
by the Maas. He issued his orders. 

■ c a ! le C* c ™ an artillery, in keeping with its principle, boldly outstripped the 
infantry. It established itself on the knoll south of St. Mengcs between it 
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and Floing, opened fire, and nearer and nearer, by additional arrivals, the 
battery advanced in echelon in the direction of Fleigneux. The French were 
subsequently driven from Floing. 

Towards eleven, o’clock General Galliffet received orders from General 
Margueritte to charge, with the squadrons of chasseurs d’Afrique, the com- 
panies which, coming down from Fleigneux, had just crossed the stream 
Illy. These were momentarily checked in their advance. Towards mid- 
day the envelopment was in full progress. Towards eleven o'clock in the 
eveniug the lltli corps took Cazal; seventy-one German batteries (426 guns), 
massed in four different places, swept in every direction the plateau of Illy 
and subjected the defenders to a cruel experience. 

Not a moment was to be lost. General Ducrot had to act as commander- 
in-chief. He collected all the available artillery on tlie plateau, and turned 
it in the direction of Fleigneux; he replaced the Felld and the Ildrillcr divi- 
sions on the heights; and lastly ordered the commandant of the division of 
cavalry reserve to charge. 

It was a question of charging in echelon towards the left, and then, after 
having overturned all that were met, to turn to the right in such a way as to 
take all the enemy’s line in flank. This was at about two o’clock, At the 
moment when General Margueritte moved forward to reconnoitre the ground 
and the enemy’s position, he was severely wounded. His tongue was in- 
jured, and when he arrived at the head of his division, he could only point 
with his arm to indicate the direction of the movement. Led by the gesture, 
the cavalry hurled themselves on Floing. 

Thereupon, under the shelter of the artillery, heroic charges succeeded 
one another. These movements were carried out under the most deplorable 
disadvantages of ground but “with remarkable vigour and entire devotion,” 
according to the Prussian account. The first charge came to grief — another 
was immediately made: “The honour of the army demands it,” said General 
Ducrot, and new squadrons dashed forward. But in vain. Sabred, for the 
moment dispersed, the enemy’s skirmishers fell hack on the second line. 
Against this, complete and supported on its wings by squares, the reiterated 
desperate efforts of the squadrons were utterly broken, and their rains dis- 
persed in aU directions. 

We may easily understand and repeat the exclamation, “What brave 
men!” which King William made at this splendid sight. The Prussian 
account itself has said: “Although success did not result from the efforts of 
these brave squadrons, although their heroic attempts were powerless to 
thwart the catastrophe in which the French army was already mretrievably 
involved, that army is none the less entitled to look back with legitmmte pride 
on the fields of Floing and Cazal, on which, during that memorable day of Sedan, 
its cavalry succumbed gloriously beneath the blows of a victorious adversary.” 

These glorious charges have as an epilogue the heroic attempt with which 
the name of Commandant d’Alincourt is associated. Towards three o’clock 
in the afternoon he attempted to cut a way through the enemy’s lines, with 
a squadron of the 1st regiment of cuirassiers. The valiant troop set out 
from the Mdzibres gate and charged into the suburb of Cazal, overturning the 
German soldiers stationed there. But, the alarm once given, the Germane 
barred the road with the help of carriages and shot down the cuirassiers, 
whose noble attempt proved abortive; nearly three-quarters of them fell 
here. This is, with the exception of the vigorous attempt on Balan, the only 
real attempt winch was made to pierce the circle of iron from the moment 
when it first became complete. 
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All that still remained flowed back under the concentric movement to- 
voids Sedan, which had already engulfed part of the army. The fire of the 
Prussian batteries was concentrated on the town, tom in all directions by 


At three o’clock, the emperor Napo eon HI, who had remained on the 
battle-field until half past eleven, hoisted the white flag Two hours before, 
General Wimpffen had written to him requesting him to put himself at the 
head of his troops, who would make it a point of honour to cut the way out 
lor him StiW ioWowmghisideaof inning, m the direction. of Ctuiign&n, 

the general who with great trouble had gathered together five or six thou- 
sand men, led them forward and with splendid clash threw himself for the 
first time 1 upon the Bavarians, driving them out of the village of Balan. 
Towards four o’clock he received a suggestion from the emperor to treat with 
the enemy. lie declined, and at the head of two or three thousand men, 
this time accompanied by General Lebrun, he made a fresh attempt. He 
could not deploy beyond Balan and finally fell back on Sedan. The unfor- 
tunate army was done for.!? „ . TTT , , , „ ,1 

In deciding to hoist a flag of tmee, Napoleon III understood all the 
gravity of the responsibility he was incurring, and foresaw the accusations 
of which he would be the object. The situation appeared before his eyes in 
all its gravity, and the recollection of a glorious past arose, to augment the 
bitterness by its contrast with the present. How would it be believed that 
the army of Sebastopol and of Solferino had been obliged to lower its arms? 
How could it be understood that, enclosed within a narrow space, the more 
numerous the troops the greater the confusion, and the less possible was it 
to re-establish that order which is indispensable in battle? The prestige to 
which the French army was rightly entitled was about to vanish all at once, 
in the presence of a calamity that has no equal; the emperor remained alone 
responsible in the eyes of the world for the misfortunes that war brought in 
its train ! 1 


THE BUHM-UDEII OF NArOLEON HI A»D THE All MY 

At five o’clock all was ended. The emperor sent the following letter to 
the king of Prussia by one of his aides-de-camp; 

Mo^srEon mo^ stieu#: 

Not httving succeeded in dying in tlio midst of my troops, nothing remains for mo but to 
deliver jay sword into your majesty's hands 

The king replied; 

“Wlnle I regret tlie circumstances in which, wo meet, I accept ymv majesty's sword and beg 
you to bo so good as to name one of your oificeis furnished with full powers to inako terms for 
the capitulation of tlio army winch has fought so bravely under yimr command On my side, 
I lia^o named General von jfoltke for this purpose. 


Napoleon III could surrender his person — he was no longer a general; it 
was not his work to surrender the army. Another was to be entrusted with 
tins mission. \\ impflen, with despair at his heart, was obliged to submit to 
it He went over to the enemy’s headquarters, to tho castle of Bellevue, near 
Bonchcry Lor three long, hours Wimpffen struggled in vain to obtain some 
modification of the conditions which Moltke had fixed. This cold and in- 
flexible calculator, who had reduced war to mathematical formulas, was as 
incapable of generosity as of anger. He had decided that the entire army, 
witfi arms and baggage, should be prisoners. J 
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Bismarck look part in the conference. He made one remark which has 
an historical importance — General Wimpffen^ has noted it in his book on 
Sedan: “Prussia will exact as terms of peace, not only an indemnity of four 
billion francs, but Alsace and German Lorraine. We must have a good, 
advanced strategical line.” "Demand only money,” replied Wimpffen, 
“you will be sure of peace with us for an indefinite period. If you take from 
us Alsace and Lorraine, you will only have truce for a time; in France, from 
old men down to children, all will learn tire use of arms, and millions of soldiers 
will one day demand of you what you take from us.” The speech which 
Wimpffen relates shows the mistake of 
those who have believed that Bismarck 
did not agree with the military party 
on the question of Metz and Strasburg. 

If his political genius had once hesi- 
tated, it hesitated no longer. One of 
General Ducrot’s aides-de-camp, who 
was present, has quoted Bismarck's 
remark somewhat differently; but, if 
the words differ, the sense is the same. 

On September 2nd, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, Wimpffen called to- 
gether in a council of war the com- 
manders of the army corps and the gen- 
erals of division. The council recognised 
that, “ face to face with the physical im- 
possibility of continuing the struggle, f 
we were forced to accept the conditions 
which were imposed on us." Not only 
were they totally enveloped by forces 
which were now treble their own (220,- 
000 men against 80,000), but they had 
food only for one day. Wimpffen car- 
ried his signature to the Prussian head- 
quarters. 

Napoleon III had left Sedan before 
the sitting of the council of war; he 
hoped to sec the king of Prussia before 
the capitulation was signed and per- 
suade William to grant some conces- napomsoh iii a*d william i 

sions; but the khig avoided this inter- 
view; the emperor only encountered Bismarck, with whom he had a conversa- 
tion in a workman's small house, near Donchery. This was the conclusion of 
the Biarritz interviews! Napoleon was then sent, with an escort of cuirassiers 
of the Prussian guard, to await his conqueror in a cMteau on the banks of 
the Maas. There he repeated to William what he had just said to Bismarck: 
that lie had not desired war; that public opinion in France had forced it upon 
him. 

The shame which the defeated emperor brought on himself by excusing 
himself at the expense of France in the presence of her victorious enemy was 
the true expiation of December 2nd. No head of a state had ever shown 
such absence of diguity. The solemn contradiction which Thiers made to 
this shameful speech some months later at Bordeaux is well known. The 
imperial captive was sent into Germany to the castle of Wilheimshohe, near 
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Ca^el 1 it was the former residence of his uncle Jerome, during the existence 
of the short-lived kingdom of Westphalia. 1 Napoleon III at Wilhelmsholm 
Inevitably recalls Napoleon I at Malmaison after Waterloo There was one 
common feature between these two men, otherwise so dissimilar: they seemed 
far less two human souls mortally wounded in the reality of their moral life 
than two actors who had played their parts and resigned themselves to quit 


TlicVmy with all its material was made prisoner of wav. Nearly five 
hundred officers consented to give their parole. > The others marshals and 
generals at their head, wore loft to share in captivity the fate of their soldiers. 
The army awaited, in unspeakable privation, on the peninsula of lgcs, so 
well named the Camp of Misery, the moment of departure. 

In round figures the French losses total thus: killed, 3,000; wounded, 
1-1,000; prisoners taken in battle, 21,000; prisoners by capitulation, 83,000; 
disarmed in Belgium, 3,000; total, 124,000 men. The Germans captured 
besides, one flag, two ensigns, 410 guns and mitrailleuses, 139 garrison guns, 
1,072 wagons of all descriptions, 66,000 rifles, and 6,000 horses fit for service. 
The German army lost 465 officers, of whom 189 were killed, including General 
von Gersdorff, and 8,459 men, of whom 2,832 were killed fl 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED (SEPTEMBER 4TII, 1870) 

Sedan gave the final blow to the empire. Not even a push was required 
to complete its overthrow. How did the news reach Paris? Nobody knows. 
A vague rumour was spread on the afternoon of September 3rd. In the 
evening one hundred thousand Parisians paraded the streets and wont to the 
house of the governor of the city, General Trochu. The chamber held a sitting 
during the night. There could be nothing more tragic than this sitting. A 
deathly silence prevailed among those official representatives of the empire. 
Jules Favrc in. his voice of brass read out in the midst of this silence a propo- 
sition of forfeiture. Not a sound, not a murmur was heard. A few hours 
still remained to the empire in which some extreme measure might be tried, 
but nobody thought of such a thing. 

A compact mass of people thronged the place de la Concorde. The bridge 
was guarded and the police of the empire were using their weapons for the 
last time The crowd, partly by its own force, partly owing to the complicity 
of the soldiers, managed to clear a passage. A few moments after, the cham- 
ber was invaded, for the fourth time the people entered the Tui lories. 

The republic was proclaimed at the Ilotcl-dc-Ville, ancl also a provisional 
government under the name of "government of national defence." The 
government consisted of deputies elected in Paris: Jules Simon, Picard, 
Gambetta, Pelletan, Gavnier-Pag6s, Crcmicux, Arago, Glais-Uizoin, and 
Rochefort, with General Trochu as president, Thiers having refused this 
office. The senate had been forgotten, just as in 1848 the chamber of peers 
nat-| been It was not remembered till the next day. In the evening, in 
spite of the threatened invasion, a profound relief was felt. The boulevards 
were crowded. Improvised chariots bearing inscriptions, and groups of 
sol filers mingling with the citizens were cheered ns they passed. The police 
had disappeared. One of the most festive occasions during the days that 
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followed was the return of the exiles. All the great men who were welcomed 
back by their country, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, and Ledru- 
Rollin, came to Paris. The return of Victor Hugo was a regular triumph. 

When the empire fell, France was left unprotected. Of the two armies 
one had been captured at Sedan, and the other was shut up in Metz, whence 
it was to be delivered by treachery. The Germans thought they had nothing 
to do but to make a military excursion into Franco. 

They were arriving at Paris fiom two directions— from Soissons and from 
Ch&lons. They looked upon Paris as their last remaining obstacle, and did 
not believe any resistance would be offered. In 1814 and 1815 Paris had 
been given up after a few days’ struggle. They could not believe that the 
capital would endure the horrors of a siege. It was said to be provisioned 
for one month only, and in 1814 and 1815 the possession of Paris had meant 
the possession of France. Thus the war seemed finished; but it was really 
only begun. 


THE SIEGE OP PARIS 

The government took up its quarters in the capital, resolved to sustain 
the siege. It had sent away only its two oldest members, Cr&nieux and 
Glais-Bizoin, who had gone to Tours. In Paris they were hastily preparing 
the defence of the ramparts and the forts, which had been left by the empire 
in a very inefficient state. The national guard was consolidated and pro- 
vided with guns. An attempt was made to reorganise the tioops which were 
returning; General Vinoy’s corps, which had reached Sedan too late and hail 
made a rapid retreat, some sailors, some of the mobiles, and soldiers from 
here, there, and everywhere were to form the Parisian army. Trochu was 
commander-in-chief and had under him General Ducrot, who had escaped 
after Sedan, Vinoy, and at the head of the artillery General Fr6bault, who 
had presented to the navy some fine cannon which were now to be of great 
service in the defence of Paris, 

Preparations were hardly completed when the enemy arrived, On the 
heights of Chatillon, which was a valuable position for Paris, the Germans 
found no opposition except from some troops who were already demoralised, 
being, so to speak, composed of the tail-end of defeated regiments. A panic 
ensued and the Germans gained possession of the heights, which enabled them 
to bombard Paris. 

But a change was near. Paris was determined to make a defence. First 
Jules Favre went to Ferrieres to find out what conditions Germany meant 
to propose. Bismarck wanted some of the French provinces, and Jules 
Favre replied: “Not an inch of our territory, nor a single stone of our for- 
tresses!” Paris during the siege was a noble spectacle. The city of light 
laughter and sparkling merriment, the centre of elegance and fashion, had 
been transformed into a military stronghold. One thought occupied all 
minds, one passion possessed all hearts, the whole town had bub one soul — 
and that was filled with the noble enthusiasm of patriotism.^ 1 

Indefatigable zeal was displayed by the various authorities — the ministry 
of commerce, the prefecture of the Seine, which was in the hands of a member 
of the government, Jules Ferry, the mayoralty of Pans, the mayoralties of 
the arrondissements; but these complicated wheels within wheels hindered 
each other, their functions not being clearly determined. 

From September 26th a central victualling committee regulated and com- 
bined these various operations, and rendered valuable services. The gov- 
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crnmcnt of national defence succeeded in adding to the resources already 
obtained more than four hundred thousand hundredweights of flour, which 

renref'Cnted provisions for two months. 

It was not sufficient to have corn; it must lie ground After surmounting 
enormous difficulties, the trade of miller was successfully organised m Pans. 
All trades connected with food were established in the great city as well as 

all those concerned with warfare. , . T . . „ . . , 

Was this tile case witli the military organisation? It must first pe ad- 
mitted that there, more than in any other department, the difficulties were 
appalling There were crowds of men, there were no real soldiers, or scarcely 
any 1 too few arms, and few good arms; the new chassepol rifles, already 
insufficient in number by half, had been stored m quantities at Met* and 
Strasburg, mid there were not enough in Paris. As for the fortifications, 
since Palikao had become minister and the defence committee had been 
formed, to which Thiers had been elected, they had worked feverishly to 
repair, as far as possible, the negligence of the imperial government. Muni- 
tions had been stored; the enceinte of Paris and the forts had been put into 
good condition; from the various ports more than two hundred immense 
naval guns had been brought to supply the bastions of Paris, together with a 
picked set of seamen set at liberty by the disarmament of the fleet, which 
had been unable to make an effort in the Baltic for want of troops to land; 


there were nearly fourteen thousand brave sailors, commanded by half a 
dozen vice-admirals and rear-admirals. This was the strongest element of 
defence, and the general officers of the naval army were charged with the 
defence of the greater number of the divisions of the fortifications— the 
sccicurs, as they were called. 

On the 9th, the 13tl\ corps entered Paris, led back from Mw.uAch by Gen- 
eral Vinoy. The 14th corps, which was being formed, was placed by Tropin t 
under command of General Dticrot, who had escaped from the hands of the 
Prussians. On September 13th there were 60,000 soldiers of the line, the. 
greater number of them raw recruits, 110,000 mobiles, 300,000 national 
guards. This last number was purely nominal, the greater number of these 
guards being neither in uniform nor armed, and many not e.vou capable of 
bearing arms. They finally succeeded in arming 250,000. A large number 
of the mobiles also were neither equipped nor armed.® 

Tire appearance of the town was curious. Guns glittered under the trees 
on the boulevards, and the sound of trumpets was everywhere, Theatres 
were changed into hospitals and the railway factories were busy casting can- 
non. There were no carriages and no gas; at night all was in darkness. 
Instead of the boulevards, the ramparts became the centre of Parisian life; 
here everyone, workmen and citizens alike, assembled gun in hand to guard 
the town. The inhabitants were blockaded. A few hundred yards from 
the fortiiicfttions an invisible circle of trenches enclosed the town, Comnui- 
mention with the outer world was impossible, except by balloons which wore 
sent out of Paris or by the carrier pigeons which returned there pursued by 
Prussian bullets. 


Provisions might fail, so the Parisians were placed on rations, 1 Cab 
horses furnished them with meat during the siege. As for bread, towards 
the end they wore out their teeth against a strange compound of corn, maize, 
oats, and pulverized bones. They ate anything that could be found, oven 
Hie animals from the Zoological Gardens. Everybody endured hunger chccr- 

ttfier *«i> 0 / Octohor at one hundred grnimnos to cacli person j 

^ th nt sixty , and this* on the 20tli was to lio reduced to fifty gnumnoa. 0 ] 
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fully. Later on cold weather set in, Winter wag early that year and un- 
usually severe. People were terribly cold in the frozen trenches. 

At last bombardment brought the siege to an end. The Prussians launched 
enormous shells, larger than any that had yet been known, into the town, on to 
the monuments which are the pride of civilisation, on to the hospitals, on to 
the schools where sometimes the dead bodies of five or six children would bo 
found. They fell, not on the ramparts, but in Paris. All through the night 
these huge masses of metal, whose fall meant death and destruction, were 
heard whizzing through the air. But the whole town only became the moie 
enthusiastic, everyone was eager to fight, and not an angry word was heard, 
unless anyone spoike of surrender. 

The generals were not so eager as the people. Trocliu did not think it 
was possible to break through the Prussian circle of trenches. The generals 
of the empire, discouraged by repeated disasters, had but little confidence 
that this improvised army composed of the remnants of different regiments 
would Ire able to conquer the Germans, who had beaten their organised army. 

There were a few skirmishes during the early days in order to recover the 
neighbouring villages, then an attack was made with a few soldiers near 
Garches; these were the only military incidents of the first few months. The 
moment when Trochu would resolve to act was awaited with feverish im- 
patience. Ho bad said that lie had a definite plan. 11 Among the many 
isolated instances of defence we cannot quote many. Let the following 
account be taken as a type of that unavailing resistance France made in 
many directions : a 

Ciin Aim's ACCOUNT OP CHATEAUDUN (OCTOBETt, 1870) 

Paris, isolated, blockaded, suffering already, waited, listened, and asked, 
"Where is France?” When the name of Ghftteaudun resounded, when that 
bravo resistance became known, when tho echo ot that gallant struggle struck 
tlxe great, attentive, and already anxious city, then Paris, in this timo of 
publio mourning gave vent to an almost joyful cry, and said to herself, “ France 
is arising! Franco is hastening 1 France lives, for she knows liow to die!” 
The little town of CMtoaudun, which for weeks had attracted attention by 
its energy and its defensive dispositions, showed France and the world how 
a few thousand brave men could hold in check a whole army, provided they 
were willing to sacrifice their lives. The defence of CMteaudun is all the 
more admirable because it represents the heroism of the humble and unknown, 
heroism without ostentation where, from the highest to the lowest in the city, 
all did their duty. The defence of Ghftteaudun was entirely civilian, and the 
defenders, the national guards of Beauce, gram-sellers of peaceful mode of 
life, francs-tireurs of Paris, Nantes, and Cannes, all were simple valiant citizens. 

The news of the occupation of Orleans by the Prussians had just arrived. 
Defence, it was thought, would be madness But the news of this peaceful 
resolution was ill received by the people who were already determined on 
resistance; and ulans having appeared not far from the railway, some work- 
men had attacked them, armed only with their tools. The enemy was ap- 
proaching. He had already reached Varizc and Civey, which he had burned 
to punish the inhabitants for their resistance; while Chdteaudun was erecting 
barricades made of sharp stones, supported by hewn logs and furnished with 
fascines and sacks of earth. On October 18th, a Tuesday, the sentries at 
St. Valth'icn noticed towards mid-day the enemy’s approach! 

Chdteaudun had for its defence but 765 francs-tireurs, and 300 of the 
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Ounois national guards; not a gun nor a horse-soldier. At, the most twelve 
Sml men all told; and against them the entire 22nd Prussian division 
was advancing. The German documents pretend, and the offiem despatch 
of Blumenthal dated from Versailles affirms, that the defenders of Chateau- 
dun numbered 4,000/ Once again it may be declared, there were not 1 200 
of them The Prussian division was 12,000 strong, and had the use of 24 


nieces of artillery. , ... , ,, 

Without taking into consideration the artillery, whose fire wag so con- 
tinued and so deadly, each Frenchman fought against ten At nightfall, 
driven back on every side, the defenders of Chfitcaudun collected in the mar- 
ket-place, and, black with powder, excited by the battle, drunk with patriot- 
ism and passion, under a sky already red with conflagrations, they chanted 
tlie powerful verses of the Marseillaise. . , , 

The Germans attacked again and again. The fighting was hand to hand 
and in the dark. There >vas stabbing and throat-cutting, and the black 
stream of Prussians rushed through the streets. Porch in hand, they already 
invaded the captured houses— pillaged, stole, and burned. The last defenders 
of Chatcaudun, while retiring, fired murderous volleys from all sides on the 
square where the Prussians swarmed; then they withdrew still fighting, whilst 
the Prussians, seeing enemies on all sides, shot each other by mistake in the 
darkness in the streets strewn with the dead. 

Then the pillage began;* and horrified eyes beheld the atrocious and dis- 
graceful spectacle of troopers breaking, shattering, daubing with petroleum 
doors and walls, burning, insulting, and yelling. History here records terrible 
things. A paralysed man was burned alive in his bod by drunken soldiers. 
An old soldier was killed for having said to some Bavarians, “That is bar- 
barous.” Generals had the hotel burned down in which they hail dined 
gaily and toasted their bloody victory. They treated themselves to a spec- 
tacle of conflagration and devastation. These disciples of Hegel witnessed 
tlie sight of two hundred and twenty-five burning houses, and houses still 
inhabited f In one cellar alone ten human beings perished, suffocated. 
Chfiteaudun paid dearly for Us devotion to its country, but Gorman corpses 
strewed the streets, and the ruin of France was bought with German blood. 
Thirty officers and nearly two thousand men were killed. With the Germans 
everything must be paid for. Fire was not enough, the town was requisi- 
tioned. These executioners must be clothed, fed, and sheltered — and that 
after so unparalleled a pillage. The Dunois were decimated. They wore 
ruined. Not one made the smallest complaint. All lived on in their ruined 
city, proud of their disasters, holding up their heads after having dearly 
bought the right to call themselves citizens of the little town, knowing well 
that one must pay for the right of making a living town into an eternal 
example. 

The government of Toms decreed that Chfiteaudun had well deserved 
the. country’s thanks. The name of Ch&teaudun was soon famous even in 
besieged Paris. Poets have been inspired by its sacrifice. The mayor of 
Pans, Arago, gave the name rue de Chuteaudun to the rue Cardinal Fcscli. 
' udor Hugo had his Qhutvnents read for tlie benefit of the subscription for 
guns and asked in a superb letter that tlie first gun should be called Ch/tLeau- 
( 1* IV y the enemy himself bowed before the heroism of the defenders 
oi the little town, and a historian and one who took part in this drama relates 
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the words of Prince Charles at Vame: “General, have those /mncs-hYeurs 
well treated; they are soldiers from Clmtenudun.”« 

CONTINUED GERMAN SUCCESSES 

Gambetta, wlio considered more the quantity of the troops than their 
quality, was very hopeful, particularly as a simultaneous sortie out of Paris 
was planned for November 30th and December 1st. He continually urged 
General Aurclle to begin offensive operations. But 
neither the attacks on the right wing of the German 
army at Ladon on the 24th, at Bcaune-ln-Rolande 
on the 28th of November, nor those on the right wing 
near Lagny and Poupry on December 2nd wore of 
any avail. On December 3rd Prince Frederick Charles 
assumed the offensive, . and repulsed the enemy in a 
sweeping assault; continuing the fight on the 4th, he 
stormed the railroad station as well as the suburbs of 
Orleans, and at ten o’clock in the evening the grand 
duke [of Mecklenburg] entered the city, which had 
been evacuated by the French. The Germans gained 
more than twelve thousand prisoners of war, sixty 
cannon, and four gun-boats. The enemy’s line of re- 
treat was along the Loire, partly up and partly down 
the stream. Gambetta, who was dissatisfied with 
the way General Aurelle had managed affairs, re- 
moved him from command and divided the army of 
the Loire into two parts, which were to operate sep- 
arately or in conjunction, according to circumstances. 

The first army of the Loire, consisting of three corps, 
was stationed at, Nevevs, and was commanded by 
Genei’al Bourbaki; the second, of three and one-half 
corps, at Blois, commanded by General Chanzy. 

Prince Frederick Charles sent a part of his army 
down the Loire to meet General Chanzy. Mcung, 

Beaugency, Blois, and the chateau of Chamhovd were 
garrisoned, over seven thousand prisoners taken, and 
several guns captured. The government of delegates 
at Tours, not feeling secure any longer in that city, 
removed to Bordeaux on December 10th. General Fnason ODinABsren 
Chanzy retreated to YendOme and from there further 

westward to Le Mans. Prince Frederick Charles placed one corps in Venddme 
to watch any further movements on the part of General Chanzy. In the 
latter part of December he sent the remainder of his troops into quarters, 
for rest and re-equipment. On January 6th, 1871, upon orders from head- 
quarters, he broke camp with 57,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 318 cannon, 
and marched out to meet Chanzy, who had meanwhile been quiet at Le Mans 
with 100,000 men. 

Nobody knew where Bourbaki’s army was, nor what were its plans — 
whether it proposed to join Chanzy at Le Mans, or to advance toward Palis 
by way of Montargis and Fontainebleau; or whether it had already gone 
eastward to the relief of Belfort. In order to be prepared for any emergency, 
the Hessian division remained in Orleans after the departure of the prince; 
Gien and Blois remained garrisoned; the 2nd corps under Fransecky was 
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stationed at Montargis, and the 7th under Zastrow at Auxerre to the east- 
ward of this place. The march of the prince through the so-called Pcrche” 
in frost, snow-storms, and thaw was most difficult. The troops advanced 
bv three roads towards Le Mans, skirmishing daily, and were on the point of 
cutting off the enemy’s retreat. Suddenly, on the morning of the 12th of 
January, Chanzy left Le Mans, retreated in haste towards Laval and Maycnno, 
and in tlie evening the Hanoverians marched into Le Mans, T-ho prince took 
up his headquarters in the town, and sent troops in pursuit of Chanzy, some 
to Laval, some to Mayenne. The deserted camp of Conhe was occupied, 
and great quantities of supplies were seized. The grand duke of Mecklenburg 
marched with thirteen corps m AlenQon to llouen, to give the troops of the 
German army of the north an opportunity to strike a decisive blow. Nothing 
was to be apprehended from Chanzy in the near future; he had been forced 
back into Brittany, and was not in condition to undertake important opera- 
tions. In the interval from the 6th to the 12th of January, 18,000 of his men 
had been taken prisoners and he had lost 20 guns and 2 standards. The 
number of killed ancl wounded could only be conjectured. Princo Frederick 
Charles lost 180 officers and 3,470 men, killed and. wounded. 

In the same manner in which the armies of relief were annihilated in the 


south and west of Paris, they were wiped out in the north. These latter were 
commanded successively by Generals Farre, Bourbaki, and Faidherbe; the 
last-named took command on December 3rd, The fortresses in the north, 
Arras, Cambray, Douai, and Valenciennes, were favourable as bases of opera- 
tion as well as places of refuge. For the moment, only one army corps was 
equipped, and with this General Farre was sLationcd to the south of Amiens. 
General Mantcuffel with the first army was to operate against him. But ho 
was obliged to leave one corps behind to maintain Metz and besiege Thion- 
ville and Montmddy; the two remaining corps, numbering 38,244 infantry 
and 4,433 cavalry, with 180 guns, had to be reduced by several detachments 
for the siege of the northern fortresses. Mantcuffel left Metz on November 
7th, arrived near Cornpitgne on the 20th, and met the enemy at Morouil on 
the 27th. He defeated him, took Amiens, and forced the citadel of the place 
and the smaller fortress of La Fire to capitulate. Hereupon Mantcuffel 
turned toward Normandy, taking Rouen on December 5th, Dieppe on the 
9th, and destroyed several army detachments at different points of the 
Heine. 


Faidherbe, however, had meanwhile equipped a second army corps and 
marched southward, seizing the little fortress of Ham. Manleulfol therefore 
turned bade, attacked tile enemy on December 23rd at the little river Ilalluo 
(or near Quornieux), and forced him to retreat to Douai. Tho fortress of 
K-ronne was obliged to capitulate on January 9th. General Benllieim, who 
remained in Normandy, had in the meantime had several skirmishes with 
detachments of the French army, numbering from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand men, and had forced them to retreat towards Le Havre; ho had 
also stormed the chateau “Robert lc Diable,” and blocked tho way of the 
mcn-of-war going up the Seine from Havre, by sinking eleven large vessels 
near Duclnir . Among the sunken vessels were six English coal barges, tho 
owners of which received indemnity. On January 3rd, Faidherbe, who was 
beginning operations again, attacked a division of the 18th corps at Bapaumc, 
but was repulsed. The commander of the 8th corps, General Gobon, was 
8'^'. co / n . l ? iand of th ° fif* army, when Mantcuffel was appointed to the eom- 
S itvr y n° the south. For the third time Faidherbe advanced, 
bung oulcied by Gambotta to assist at the great attempt to break out of 
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Paris, planned for the 19th of January, and stationed himself with between 
fifty and sixty thousand men near St. Quentin. General Goben attacked him 
on January 19th with about thirty thousand men, threw the French anny out 
of all their positions after a battle of seven houis, and seized ten thousand 
prisoners and six guns. The enemy fled in wild confusion towards Cambray, 
and was for several weeks as incapable of action as the army of Chanzy. ’ 

A third army of relief appeared in the east. After the surrender of S tras- 
hing, General Schmeling, with a division of reserve, had forced the fortresses 
of Schlettstadt and Neu Breisach to capitulate on October 24th and Novem- 
ber 10th, while General Tresckow with another reserve division had sur- 
rounded Belfort, the southern key to Vosges, from November 3rd. These 
two divisions and a third reserve division formed later belonged to the 14th 
corps, commanded by General Werder. This latter general broke up from 
Strasburg in October with the Baden division and the division of troops of 
General von tier Goltz, crossed the Vosges, reached Epinal and Vesoul, after 
daily skirmishes, defeated the troops of General Cambriels on October 22nd 
and forced them to retreat to Besangon, and sent General Beyer of Baden off 
to attack Dijon, After a fierce combat and a short bombardment this town 
was forced to capitulate. The whole of General Werder’s corps took position 
at that place in November. 

Garibaldi, affected by the republican chimera, arrived in Tours on October 
9th, having been appointed commander-in-chief of the Volunteers of the 
Vosges by Gambetta. He advanced with an army of twenty thousand men 
from Autun and was beaten back on November 26th and 27th at Pasqucs. 
In the same manner a division under General Oremer, advancing toward 
Dijon, was obliged to take flight near Muits, by a part of the Baden division 
under General Glumer, on December 18th; while other divisions of the hostile 
army were thrown back into the fortress of Langres by General von der 
Goltz. Just then, General Werder heard that large masses of troops were 
assembling between Lyons and Besangon and that a tremendous coup against 
Belfort was contemplated. Upon this news he evacuated Dijon, and sta- 
tioned himself at Vesoul from December 30th until January 9th. He had 
33,278 infantry, 4,020 cavalry, and 120 field guns; this little army awaited 
the advance of General Bourbaki with about 160,000 men. Bourbaki had 
been commissioned by Gambetta to make a magnificent diversion in the 
rear of the German headquarters at Versailles, and had brought the 3rd 
army corps to Besangon in the middle of December, drawn a fourth to himself 
from Lyons, and also joined Cremer's division to his army. Ilis plan was, 
having such an overwhelming force, to annihilate Werder’s corps, relieve 
Belfort, penetrate into Alsace, interrupt the communication of the German 
armies with their bases of supply, and perhaps even undertake a campaign of 
revenge in South Germauy. Belfort and the rear of tire German beleaguering 
army were in no little danger. As soon as Moltke was apprised of the situation 
he at once, on the 6th of January, ordered the formation of the army of the 
south, composed of the 3rd, 7th, and 14th corps (of General Werder), made 
General Manteuffel commander-in-chief, and gave him personal instructions 
at Versailles on Jauuary 10th. The 2nd and 7th corps left Montargis and 
Auxerro, and met on January 12th at Chiltillon-sur-Seme. 

As soon as General Werder realised that Bourbaki’s next aim was not 
Vesoul but Belfort, he left Vesoul, interrupted Bourbaki's advance on Jan- 
uary 9th by an attack at Villersexel, and arrived in good time at the famous 
defensive position southwest of Belfort. To strengthen this position, ten 
thousand men and thirty-seven siege-guns were taken from the besieging 
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o r m V at Belfort. The line of defence was drawn from Frahicr, past Hfiri- 
court and Montbdliard, to Dclle on the Swiss frontier, and was bounded in 
front bv the river Lisame and the swampy valley of the ALlaine. Whoever 
should storm this position and seize the roacl to Belfort would first have to 
cut down the whole of Wcrder’s corps; for the German troops, well recognising 
the danger menacing the fatherland, had raised the historical raljymg-cry, 

“We dare not let them through, not for the world I” 

Outside conditions, not considering the fourfold greater numbers of the 
enemy's troops, were most unfavourable. The supply of provisions was small, 
the cold was intense (17°), and the river Lisame was frozen. But the sense 
of duty of the German soldiers overcame all difficulties. Bourbalti did not 
understand liow to make the best use of his superior forces, and either to 
break through the centre or surround the feeble right wing of his opponent. 
All Ills attacks in the three days’ battle of Belfort, or Hericourt, on January 
15th, 16th, and 17th were repulsed. He was only able to take for a few 
hours the feebly garrisoned village of Chenebier; and he had to evacuate and 
begin his retreat on January 18th. He was influenced to this step by the 
news of the approach of General Mantouffel. The loss of the French in this 
battle and in the skirmishes on their retreat were 6,000 — 8,000 killed and 
wounded and 2,000 taken prisoners. General Wcrdcr lost 81 officers and 

I, S47 men. On the 19th he followed the enemy, who was retreating toward 
Belfort and intended to march from there to Lyons. But unless ho wore 
very expeditious he would reach neither Lyons nor Belfort. 

General Mnnteuffel, who had taken command of the army of the south 
on January 12th, was approaching by forced marches. He marched through 
the mountain chains of the Cote d’Or, thence between the fortresses of Langres 
and Dijon, without molestation from Garibaldi, who had occupied Dijon 
with 25,000 men after Werder’s evacuation. On the news of Bourbaki’s 
retreat lie turned towards the southeast with his two corps, 41, 950 infantry, 
2,866 cavalry and 168 guns in all, in order to block the way of the enemy 
towards Lyons. He wished to force the enemy to choose between a battle 
by his demoralised troops, a surrender without battle, or a crossing of the 
Swiss frontier. On January 23rd the road to Lyons was occupied, the first 
skirmishes began; the 2nd and 7th corps crowded in from the south and west, 
that of General Wcrder from the north. No way remained open but to the 
east. Bourbaki tried to commit suicide on the 26th of January. 

At the same time a telegram from Gambetta arrived, superseding Bourbaki 
and putting General Clinchant in his place as commander-in-chief of the army 
of the east. But he was no less unable to realise GambcUa’s project of march- 
ing the army southward, and was obliged to retreat to Pontarlier. ITo hoped 
to make use of the pews of the truce of Versailles as a sheet anchor ; but it was 
soon evident that it did not apply to the seat of war in the oast. Thus the 
catastrophe could not be averted. On February 1st the last mountain pass 
toward the south was blocked, Pontarlier stormed, and the retreating foe 
was pursued as far ns the two border fortresses of La Cluse; 90,000 men and 

II , 787 horses crossed the Swiss frontier at La Verri&rcs, were disarmed there 
and scattered through the different cantons. During these days the Ger- 
mans took more than 15,000 prisoners and seized 2 standards, 28 cannon 
ancl mitrailleuses, anti great numbers of wagons and weapons. 

m .M i - mra a while Bad been held in check by 6,000 men under General 
ltet tier, during which battle the enemy found a German flag under a heap 
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of corpses. He evacuated Dijon on the night of February 1st on the 
fctiat stronger forces were approaching, withdrew southwards, and soor 


mo report 
soon after- 
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wards returned to the island of Caprera. The fortress of Belfort, defended 
by Colonel Denfert-Rochereau, had so far held out, as the conditions of the 
surrounding territory were so favourable. The assault on the two forts of 
Upper and Lower Perche was a failure; it was renewed on February 8th and 
then with success. After this Belfort could not hold out much longer. In 
order, however, to obtain control of the fortress before the conclusion of the 
truce, King William consented to an extension, only on condition of the 
surrender of Belfort. On February 18th the garrison, still 12,000 men strong, 
marched out with military honours, and Belfort was taken possession of by 
Tresckow's division. Other fortresses, such as Soissons, Verdun, Thionville, 
Pfalzburg, and Montmddy, had already in 1870 been forced to surrender; 
only Bitsch remained in possession of the French until March 26th. 

After the annihilation of all the armies of relief, Paris had nothing more 
to hope for, unless the grounds for hope were in the city itself. A grand 
sortie had been planned with Gambetta for the 30th of November. General 
Ducrot, with about fifty thousand men, was to break through the eastern 
line of the beleaguering army, march to Fontainebleau, join the army of the 
Loire, and with it return to the relief of Paris, While demonstrations were 
being made at other points, Ducrot advanced towards Champigny and Brie 
on the Marne, drove back the Wfirtomberg division, of which a part repulsed 
an attack near Bonneuil and Mesly, and also an incomplete Saxon division 
out of the villages of Champigny and Brie; but he could advance no further 
on account of the stubborn resistance of the German troops. 

On December 2nd the two divisions, assisted by the 2nd army corps and a 
brigade of the 6 th corps under General Fransecky, advanced and after a hot 
fight retook half of Champigny; whereupon the French evacuated the other 
half of the place and Brie, and returned with all their troops to the right bank 
of the Marne. The Wiirtembergers lost, in these two days of battle, 63 
officers and 1,557 men; the Saxons, 82 officers and 1,864 men; the Pomera- 
nians, 87 officers and 1,447 men; the loss of the French was about 10,000 men, 
among which were about 1,600 prisoners. The sorties against Stains and 
Le Bourget on December 21st and 22nd were also repulsed. Mont Avron, 
which had very heavy guns, was abandoned by the French after a bombard- 
ment of two days, and the bombardment of the eastern forts was begun. 
On January 5th after the arrival of the siege-park the bombardment of the 
southern forts was begun; their fire was soon silenced; and on January 9th 
began the bombardment of Paris, in which the left bank of the Seine princi- 
pally suffered, although not to any great extent. 

Two facts soon became apparent: sorties of the Parisians, seeking to re- 
pulse the besiegers, broke through their lines and operated in their rear; and 
the formation of armies in the provinces, which wore intended to go to the 
relief of the capital, and in conjunction with the Parisian troops, forced the 
German headquarters to raise the siege. This latter measure was particu- 
larly urged by Gambetta, who had left Paris in a balloon on October 6th for 
Tours, where an external government had been established. _ Here he took 
charge of the ministry of war as well as that of the interior, and finally 
usurped the dictatorship of France. He aimed to stir up the national hatred 
of the French for the Germans, and to call to the defence of their flag all the 
able-bodied men of the harassed country; he gathered large forces on the 
Loire, others to the north and west of Paris, and finally succeeded in causing 
alarm to the besiegers for the safety of their line of retreat. Thus he had 
indeed the credit of prolonging the war, but he incurred also the responsi- 
bility of its taking on a more sanguinary character and of the country’s 
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receiving still deeper wounds. The generals of Gambotla were not equal in 
strategy to those of Moltke, and the discipline of their soldiers was not much 
better than that of the garde mobile m Paris. . 

After the capitulation of Sedan the headquarters of King Will am was 
fixed in Rheims on the 5th of September; mMeaux on the 15th; in the Villa 
Feri'ieres of Rothschild near Lagny on the 18 h From here he went to Ver- 
sailles on October 15th. Many important diplomatic documents and oral 
transactions date from this period. In a circular letter of September 6th, 
Favre declared that since the fall of the empire the king of Prussia could have 
no pretext for continuing the war; that the present government never de- 
sired the war with Germany, but if the king insisted, would indeed accept it, 
but would make him responsible for it; and in any case, no mailer how the 
war might result, not a foot of land, not a stone of a fortress would be ceded. 

Bismarck’s answer to this, in a circular letter ot September was that 
since the representatives, the senate, and the press in France had in July, 
1870, almost unanimously demanded the war of conquest in Germany, it 
could not be said that France had not desired it, and that the imperial gov- 
ernment alone was responsible for it. Germany would have to expect a war 
of revenge on the part of France, even though she should demand no surrender 
of territory and no indemnity, and should be content with glory alone. For 
this reason Germany was forced to take measures for her own safety, by 
setting back somewhat her boundaries, thus making the next attack by the 
French on the heretofore defenceless south-Gcrmnn border more difiioull. 


The neutral powers, with the exception of Russia, were in favour of France, 
and seemed to be inclined to interfere in any possible negotiations for peace, 
and to hinder any oppressive measures against France. As Thiers was at that 
time making his tour through Europe for this very purpose, Bismarck issued 
a second circular letter on September 16th, in which he advised the powers 
not to prolong the war by fostering in the heart of the French nation the hope 
of their intervention; lor since the German nation had fought this war alone, 
it would also conclude it without assistance, and would submit to no inter- 
ference from any side whatever. The German governments and the German 
nation were determined that Germany should be protected against Franco 
by strengthened frontiers. The fortresses of Strasburg and Metz, until now 
always open to sorties against Germany, must be surrendered to Germany, 
and be for her defence henceforth. 


The Parisian government, which since the annihilation of the French 
armies had been so much in favour of peace, now wished to know under what 
conditions King William would consent to a truce. Favrc demanded a meet- 
ing with Bismarck, and had several interviews with him on this subject in 
the Villa Ferrieres, on September 19th and 20th. He declared that the most 
France could consent to was to agree to pay an indemnity, but any cession of 
territory was out of the question. In order to decide this, a national asscin- 
bfy must lie convened, which would then appoint a regular government, and 
to facilitate these measures a truce of from fourteen to twenty-one days was 
necessary; and he now asked for this favour. Bismarck replied that such a 
truce would be not at all to the military interest of Germany, and could only 
be conceded on condition of the surrender of Metz, Tout, and Bitech. As the. 
Parisian government would not consent to these conditions, negotiations wore 
stopped, mid Favre and other French diplomats issued new circular letters 
u i ^ htch they deplored the intention of Prussia to reduce Franco to a power 
ot the second degree The absurdity of such an assertion— that a state of 
thirty-eight million inhabitants, or including Algeria forty-two million, could 
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by the loss of a territory containing about one and one-half millions be re- 
duced to the condition of a second-rate power — was exposed in its enliie 
falsity by Bismarck in his despatch of October 1st. 

Nevertheless, a few weeks later, negotiations were once more resumed; 
Thiers, who had returned from his tour, appeared at Versailles on November 
1st as the new negotiator. Here also the first question to be discussed was 
the cessation of hostilities; and when Bismarck asked in surprise what France 
had to offer as a return for all these concessions, Thiers absurdly enough 
imagined lie was very ingenious when he answered that she had nothing: and 
upon this, these negotiations also fell through. The republican government 
was, as was plainly to be seen, animated by a childish stubbornness — con- 
sumed by the idea of its own importance. In every war in which France was 
victorious, the hardest possible conditions were imposed upon the vanquished 
enemy, who was never permitted to escape territorial concessions. Even 
quite recently, in the Italian war of 1859, after the two victories of Magenta 
and Solferino, the surrender of Lombardy was demanded. That in case of 
French victory the whole left bank of the Rhine would be lost to Germany 
was disputed by no intelligent person in Europe. And yet France had the 
effrontery to demand from the same opponent from whom she had taken so 
many territories in former decades, and from whom she as victor had just 
taken her fairest provinces, that the entirety of the French frontiers should 
lie respected as sacred, and that no attempt should be made to recover the 
lost provinces. Such arrogant pretensions could be answered only by new 
defeats. Humiliations must be much deeper, distress especially in Paris 
much more bitter, before France could realise that every nation, consequently 
even the French, must suffer for its sins. 

So the cannon lmd to speak again, and times were very lively before Paris, 
as well as at other points. Immediately, on the first clay of investment, the 
19 th of September, the Parisians made a sortie with forty thousand men 
against Chhtillon. But they were defeated by the Prussian and Bavarian 
troops, and fled in shameful disorder. The Parisians fared no better in their 
sorties of September 30tlr and October 13th and 21st. Although they suc- 
ceeded in taking the thinly garrisoned village of Le Bourget north of Paris on 
October 28th, they were driven out of it again by a division of the guards on 
the 30 tli. Much dissatisfaction was felt in Paris on account of these constant 
defeats. The social democrats took advantage of this to overthrow the gov- 
ern nient and substitute the commune. They created an uprising on October 
31st and on November 1st took possession of the Holel-de-Ville for a few 
hours, but were soon ejected. Rochefort, who was greatly compromised, was 
obliged to retire from the government. 

The Parisians now placed all their hopes on the arrival of the armies of 
relief, and allowed themselves a few weeks oE quiet. The earliest relief was 
to come from the Loire. General de la Motterouge was stationed there with 
an army corps and was advancing from Orleans towards Paris. The first 
Bavarian corps under General von der Tann, the WiLtich division of infantry, 
and two divisions of cavalry, were sent to meet him. The French were de- 
feated at Avtenay and other points, on October 10th. and 11th, and on the 
evening of October 11th General von der Tann entered Orleans, The Bava- 
rians held tlic city, the oilier divisions of the army took Ch&teaudun, Chartres, 
and Drcux, northwest of Orleans, and dispersed the gardes mobiles and francs- 
tireurs who were stationed there. Gambetta, in council on military subjects 
with an ex-mining engineer, Freycinet, called to arms all men between the 
ages of twenty and forty, ordered the formation of five new army corps and 
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had them drilled in special instruction camps. He deposed General do la 
Mottcrouge, and made. General Aurellc de Pa aclmes commandev-in-chief o 
the ar.nv of the Lone. The latter < crossed the Loire with two corps and 
advanced toward the road of Pans, m order to cut off the line of retreat of 
the Bavarian general. Von dev Tann, however, left Oilcans at once, on the 
report of the advance of large masses of troops, and on the 9th of November 
had a stubborn fight while retreating and established himself at lours, m 
order to block the wav of the enemy. A division of infantry was sent to his 
assistance from Versailles under command of the grand duke of Mecklenburg. 
Against these forces, strengthened by three corps under Prince Frederick 
Charles, General Aurellc with his poorly equipped troops, now reduced to 
four corpSj did not clcirc to vontui'o £in uttnclcj much fis Oriiiiuottn itr^cd him 
to do so. He intrenched himself before Orleans, and awaited the attack. 
Thus he was lost, and the headquarters at Versailles and the, besieging army 
at Paris were freed from nil danger. 

In the eastern part of France, meanwhile, great successes had been attained 
[by the Prussians], important partly in themselves, partly on account of the 
possibilities of new and magnificent operations. Tho fortress of Toul sur- 
rendered on September 23rd, by which means the railroad between Strasburg 
and Paris was opened again. Strasburg, the ancient imperial German city, 
capitulated on September 28th, Since the bombardment of August 24th 
to 27th did not bring the commander Geneial Uhricli to terms, a regular 
siege was begun. Everything was ready for assault and success was certain. 
The commander did not wait for this, but surrendered, and he and 45 1 officers 
and 17,111 men became prisoners of war. Joy in Germany was very great 
on the news that Strasburg, lost through treachery on September 30th, 1681, 
was once again German, 

The capitulation of Metz on October 29th left the beleaguering army free 
for most urgent purposes. The 2nd corps under General Franseeky marched 
off toward Paris, to strengthen the army of the crown prince of Prussia. From 
the remaining 6 corps, a first army under General Manteuffol and a second 
under Prince Frederick Charles were formed, each consisting of three corps 
and one cavalry division. Prince Frederick Charles, with 49,007 infantry, 
5,000 cavalry, and 276 guns, set out on November 2nd from Meta and on the 
1-1 th was able to join in operations on the Loire. The troops of the grand 
duke of Mecklenburg, some divisions of which had repulsed the army of the 
west under General lieratry and occupied Drcux and Chdtcauncuf, joined {lie 
troops of the prince, and formed their right wing. There were about 105,275 
men and 556 guns in all, to whom the task had been appointed to force General 
Aurelle de Palaclines’s well-equipped army of 200,000 men out of its strong 
position, drive it over the Loire, and retake Orleans.' 1 

MAXITIN ON TUB STJBRENDftll OB IV1ETZ (O CTO HE II 27TII, 1870) 

Before descending the sorrowful road that leads to the supreme catastro- 
phes, it is necessary to recount the fall of Motz. Metz presents a most extra- 
ordinary and revolting spectacle, a picture never before seen in history — that 
oi a military chief voluntarily sterilising the powerful means of action which 
he held m his hands, embarrassing himself by tortuous combinations, falling 
into traps of his own making, and in the end delivering to tho enemy without 
a s niggle a large army and a large unconquered place; accomplishing liis 

nml , th VT of hls GOUUt jY zt is n °t easy to understand this man 

and ins actions, to discover any plan, any intention in this series of contra- 
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dictions, lies, and inexplicable mistakes, viewed not only from the stand- 
point of his duty but of his own interest. It would seem as though Bazaine, 
like Napoleon III, was born to ruin that which it should have been his duty 
to save. 

Wishing to stay at Metz, why did not Bazaine provision the place for a 
long sojourn? If Bazaine had strategic motives for not leaving Metz, he 
should, with the large force at his disposal, have harassed the enemy. Dur- 
ing the fifteen days which followed the battle of Noisseville, August 31st and 
September 1st, 1 he took no action, either against the enemy or to provision 
the place. The criminal negligence of Bazaine produced its results. After 
neglecting all chances of breaking through the enemy's ranks, allowing Metz 
to be reduced to famine and the army to become demoralised, Bazaine sur- 
rendered. The capitulation was signed on the 27th of October.® 

The capitulation of Metz is one of the greatest blots on French history. 
It has led many almost to forget how completely uncharacteristic it was of 
French wanior'type of that or any other time. It is in. reality only a proof 
of how largely warfare is a matter of good or bad commanders. At Metz 
197,326 Prussians received the surrender of 6,000 French officers, 187,000 
men (including 20,000 sick), 56 imperial eagles, 622 field and 2,876 fixed guns, 
72 mitrailleuses, and 260,000 small arms. It is small wonder that even 
Moltlce d credits Bazaine with some ulterior design in trying to keep from 
battle so largo a force, and hints the same motive previously alluded to— 
the hope of being chosen by the Germans as king of the French. The fact 
that Bazaine was not overthrown by his own men was perhaps due to the 
utter disgust with which Napoleon III was now regarded. His was a poor 
cause to die for, and thore was no other immediate object in view.“ 

THR UPRISING OP PARIS 

Paris had been thrilled with excitement at the news that her troops had 
by a soi’Lic taken Bourget from the Germans, October 21st. But a few days 
afterwards three pieces of news arrived simultaneously : Metz had surrendered; 
Bourget was retaken, October 30lh; and Thiers was going to negotiate. 

Paris, already very uneasy at the slow progress of operations and resolved 
to hold out to the bitter end, was enraged. On the 31st of October crowds 
of people from all parLs and whole battalions of soldiers assembled in front 
of the Ilotel-dc-Ville, filling the square with a seething, swaying mass of 
humanity. Soon they invaded the Hdtel-de-Ville; the members of the gov- 
ernment wore collected in one room; they were guarded and even threatened. 

The leaders of the extreme party, Blancjui, Flourens, and Delescluze, 
formed a new government. At six o’clock in the evening the government 
of the Ith of September seemed overthrown; some of its members who were 
prisoners refused to resign. The news spread. A reaction took place. In 
the morning the calmer among the people did not act. _ In the evening, how- 
ever, they assembled before the H6tel-de-Ville; but this time it was to pro- 
test against the new government. Troehu had called out the army. 

[* Tho French had had about 100,000 men engaged out of the 120,000 who took part in the 
attempt at a sortie Tho Germans opposed them, on the 31st of August, with 80,000 ineu, 4,800 
cavalry, nnd 188 guns ; on tho 1st of September, with 09,000 men, 4,800 horses, and 290 guns 
They had confcitved with far inferior numbers to get tlio best in a defensive action, waged, it 
must bo said, under tho most advantageous conditions. If wo put aside tho conditions which 
tho until] o of the ground imposed, wo see that in spito of the vigour of the attack every thing 
failed, owing to tho weakness and irresolution of tlm coinmandor-iu chief : those were carried to 
such an extreme that one is justified in assuming that ho lmd no intention of breaking through 
the investing lines, and that ho did not care to engage in a big battle, — CA^ONais,* 7 ] 
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The palace, shut up and barricaded, was completely surrounded by soldiers, 
and bayonets were bristling as far as the eye could sec. The now occupants 
began to be disheartened, but at last Ferry entered by a subterranean pas- 
sage at the head of a company of gardes mobiles. No fighting took p aco; 
one .side promised an amnesty, the other abandoned its resistance, and they 
all left the building together. The government of the 4th of September 
made an appeal to the people to confirm their power, and this was done by 
nn enormous majority * n 


PARIS SUFFERS FROM COLD, HUNGER, AND 13 OM BARD MB NT (dECEMRER-iTANUARY) 

The torture caused by cold and hunger was terrible. The daily ration 
had to suffice; this consisted of indescribable bread, made of residues and 
bad bran, and thirty grammes of horseflesh; for the government, having in 
its guilty improvidence allowed provisions of all kinds to be wasted at the 
beginning of the siege, was compelled, in spite of solemn promises, to resort 
to rationing. Those who possessed neither wealth, nor a gun of tho national 
guard, nor a recognised state of poverty, could no longer warm nor feed 
themselves. The mortality every week reached the enormous total of three 
thousand six hundred; epidemics which had broken out in the city, almost 
from the beginning of the siege, raged more furiously every day; and small- 
pox especially, from September 18th, 1870, to February 24th, 1871, tho date 
of the armistice, claimed 64,200 victims— 42,000 more than during the cor- 
responding period of 1869-1870. As for the mortality of infants, it was 
appalling, and attained in one single week, the last of tho siege, the frightful 
total of tw’o thousand five hundred I 

The Parisian women, no matter to what class of society they belonged, 
proved themselves admirable. The wealthy, whose emblazoned carriages 
remained in the coach-houses for want of horses, went cm foot oacli day to 
the sheds m the Champs-Flysdes, or to the ambulance in tho Grand Ilotol, 
to take part in the clinics of Nelaton, Ricord, and P6an, of all the famous 
men of the school of medicine, and to make the most nauseating and occa- 
sionally the most dangerous dressings, Others went to the scene of action in 
company with the ambulances of the society for tlxc succour of tho wounded. 
Ac ti esses lavished their care on tho wounded soldiers, nursed them in their 
theatres now transformed into hospitals; and all, young, old, and celebrated 
alike, played thcpait of sister of mercy with the same ardour which they had 
lately displayed in winning their triumphs. 

And if the devotion of fortune’s favourites was praiseworthy, how much 
more admirable was the stoical courage of the women of tho people, the 
bourgooise, the workwoman, forced to wait during the icy hours of early 
dawn, in the cold, adhesive mire, lashed by the wind and rain, for a meagre 
ration of siege bread and a piece of horseflesh I How they must have suffered, 
those poor creatures, drawn up in file, benumbed with cold, crushed by tho 
burden of their poor housekeeping, and torn between the cares of material 
life and the mortal anxiety which consumed them at every cannon-shot. 

Groat astonishment was felt when, in the afternoon of January 5fh, 
Miveral shells were flung into the southern quarter of tho city. As they 
seemed to be thrown here and there without any definite aim, it was thought 
that the}'' were tho result of ill-regulated firing, or the fault of some gunner, 
or ,ii r r -\T ianf! J^hised to believe that the German armies could, by on act 
worthy of \ andals, seriously intend to destroy with their shells tlio capital 
ox tne civilised woild. But soon the persistence and progressive regularity 
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of the discharges left no room for illusion, and one was forced to yield to 
evidence. It most certainly was upon Paris that the soldiers of King William 
were levelling their cannon. 

The attempt at intimidation essayed by the foe as their last resource was 
merely useless cruelty. They even received that light ridicule which is 
always attached to great measures producing but slight results. As for 
the fall of Paris, it was not hastened by a single (lay. Neverthe- 
less, from January 6th, all the monuments on tire left bank were bound to 
suffer more or less. The districts of St. Victor, the Jardin des Plantes, the 
Staff College, the Pantheon, the Invalides, the Library of Ste. Genevieve, the 
Luxembourg Gardens, wherein were the ambulance quarters, the Ecole 
Polylecliniquc, and the convent of the Sacred Heart were ploughed with 
shells, occasionally causing conflagrations which were hastily extinguished. 

By an aggravation of barbarity, the hospitals seemed to bo the centre of 
the cirele attacked. The lunatic asylum of Montrouge received 127 pro- 
jectiles between January 5th and 27th, the Val de Grftce hospital 75, the 
Halpetndrc 31. It will be seen that the bombardment was methodical; it 
cost the civil population 396 victims (of whom 107 were women, children, or 
old men), who were instantly killed. But, notwithstanding these most re- 
grettable effects, the only immediate result was a certain emigration of the 
inhabitants of the left bank to the right bank. Others "flocked in crowds 
to the bombarded districts to contemplate with curiosity the curve described 
by the shells, fragments of which were picked up and sold by urchins for live 
centimes up to five francs, according to the size.” As the Germans threw 
altogether ten thousand projectiles, it may be assumed that the receipts must 
certainly have been profitable. 7 ' 1 

THE LAST SORTIE 

Still the bombardment had not attained its object. Its odious and useless 
barbarity had not brought the fall of Paris one clay nearer. Steel and fire 
could effect nothing; famine was the only adversary capable of conquering 
the great city. Before succumbing to it the supreme effort had to be tried, 
the battle of despair to be fought which might still save everything. Did not 
Gambetta’s despatches give grounds to hope for the march of Chanzy on 
Paris and a victory by Bourbaki in the east? 

At all costs it was necessary to preserve the honour of four months of 
constancy and concord, and not to plunge into civil war in the presence of 
the enemy. The storm was rising in Paris and the blame of her misfortunes 
was laid on the military authorities. On the 5th of January one of the 
chiefs of the revolutionary party, Dclescluze, mayor of the 20th arrondisse- 
ment, had endeavoured to bring the mayors to vote a violent address de- 
manding the dismissal of Trochu. 

He had not been listened to, and had resigned; hut two days later a great 
sortie which had been prepared, being countermanded because the enemy had 
learned or divined the plan of attack, the agitation was extreme. The violent 
cried treason, the masses cried out at the incapacity of the commanders. 
They began vehemently to demand the supersession of the governor of Paris. 
On the 15th of January the council of government decided on a last effort 
against the Prussian lines. The next day the council of war accepted this 
decision; the military chiefs yielded to the necessity, but without confidence. 
Ducrot had no longer any of the dash exhibited at Ghampigny. Clement 
Thomas, the commander of the national guard, declared that the regiments 

n. \r. — vol. xiii, n 
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of [ 00 t of the mobilised Parisians would furnish fifty thousand men. In this 
there was an ardour which the troops no longer possessed. 

'Troops of the line, gardes mobiles, and mobilised national guards were 
set in motion during the 18th. It had been decided to put into action sixty 
thousand men who would be supported by a reserve of forty thousand. The 
attack was made in the direction of Versailles. The enemy, who had been 
so greatly alarmed by a former sortie on the same side, three months before, 
had strongly fortified himself there. 

The French aimy had been divided into three corps under generals Vmoy, 
Bellemare, and Ducrot. The routes were few in number and were moreover 
confined at various points by barricades which left, only narrow passages. 
The three generals not having concerted together on the matter or time, the 

various corps jostled one another and 
became mutually entangled in this pain- 
ful night-march. But the day began 
well. 

The cannon of the French, which 
they bad at last managed to mount to 
the right of Monlrotoul, swept the ranks 
of the assailants, They gave way; the 
summit was at last in the hands of the 
French. The fire of the enemy relaxed, 
then ceased. 

The line of the German outposts re- 
mained in the hands of the French; might 
they hope that the next day they would 
be able to force that second and formi- 
dable line against which they had Hung 
themselves? The loaders thought not. 
Trochu had hurried from Mont Valdrion 
to that ridge of Montrctout which had 
been victoriously retained. lie judged 
it useless to renew the effort and ordered 
the retreat. The Germans made no at- 
tempt to harass the retiring forces. 

It was as at Champigny, a half victory terminated by a retreat; but this 
time it was impossible to begin again. Little coniklent in the morning, 
Trochu was wholly discouraged by the evening. On hearing of the retreat 
Jules Favre felt with Trochu that all was lost. At most the moans of ward- 
ing off starvation were only sufficient for twelve or thirteen days. Jt was 
calculated that it would take ten to collect new supplies. That same night 
the government received two despatches, one of which announced the un- 
fortunate issue of the battle of Le Mans; in the other, written before Ohanzy’s 
reverse was known at Bordeaux, Gambetta called on bis colleagues in Paris 
to give battle, threatening to inform France of bis sentiments on their inaction 
if they still delayed. The painful irritation of this letter testified that the 
writer felt the supreme hour was approaching. The fight he demanded had 
just been ended; the cautious general at Paris had fought like the bold general 
of Le Mans; both had failed. 

,, ^ minority of the members of the government at Paris once more stiffened 
themselves against the terrible necessity. They demanded another general 
l 1 ioc ui i of used to make a new effort, The line and Lhc garde mobile de- 
manded peace-, the national guard alone wished to fight again. Jules Favre 
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despatched to Gambetla a melancholy message which was to be the Inst of 
the siege. “Though Paris surrender, Fiance is not lost; thanks to you, she 
is animated by a patriotic spirit which will save her; in any case we will sign 
no preliminaries of peace.” 

Eventually the members of the government contrived that Trochu should 
resign the military command while binding him to remain president of the 
council. This was the greatest token of self-abnegation and devotion that 
he could give. In so doing he resigned himself to going back on his word by 
signing the capitulation. 

Vinoy succeeded in the command. His succession was inaugurated by 
an insurrection. Several persons were killed in the crowd. This was the 
fiist act of civil war after four months of siege. After two conferences with 
Bismarck, Jules Favre agreed to the capitulation of Paris, concluded with the 
condition that the German army should not enter Paris during the duration 
of the armistice. The convention of Paris was concluded on January 28th.« 


TIIJC END OF THE WAR 

An armistice of three weeks was agreed to, although this did not include 
the three eastern departments in which the destruction of Bourbaki’s army 
was just taking place. _ During this time a national assembly was to be chosen 
to decide on the question of war or peace; all the forts of Paris and the war 
supplies were handed over to Iho German troops; the garrisons of Paris and 
of the forts were taken prisoners and had to give up their arms, although they 
still remained in Paris and had to be supported by the town authorities. One 
division of twelve thousand men was to be kept to maintain order and the 
same exception was made in the case of the whole national guard, against 
Moltko’s will ancl at the desire of Favre, who repented of it later. The city 
of Paris had to pay a war tax of two hundred million francs within fourteen 
days, and was allowed to provision itself. On the 29th of January the sur- 
render of the twenty-five larger and smaller forts to the German troops took 
place and the black-whilo-and-red Sag was raised on them. 

This convention was very unwelcome to Gambetta. However, he thought 
he might use the respite of three weeks to equip new troops and hoped by 
controlling the impending elections to bring together a radical national assem- 
bly, resolved to continue the war ft J’oufrance. For this purpose he pub- 
lished a proscription list on the 31st of January, according to which every- 
one who had received a higher office or an official candidacy from the imperial 
government was declared ineligible, Bismarck and the Parisian government 
protested energetically against such an arbitrary act and insisted upon free 
elections. In the German headquarters it was decided to take the most 
extreme measures, and new plans of operations were already drawn up. 
Gambetta, being abandoned by the other members of the representative gov- 
ernment, resigned on February 6th. On the 8th of February elections were 
held throughout France, and on the 12th the national assembly was opened 
at Bordeaux. Thicis was chosen chief of the executive on the 17th, formed 
his ministry oil the 19th, and on the 21st, accompanied by the ministers Favre 
and Picard, he went to Versailles, commissioned by the national assembly, 
to begin the peace negotiations.^ 




CHAPTER VII 

THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
[1871-1900 A D.J 

Porlmpa tlio most general fooling throughout tlio civillHod world 
with regard to French history in tlio jiinoteonfch century is that it is it 
chnos of revolutions, one government after another being Mil up and 
pulled down in obodionco to tho fluctuating impulse of tlio mob. It 
may well tots maintained, as against this view, that imwUero in history 
is visiblo a more logical and consistent operation of causo and effect, 
the whole forming a struggle to solve tlio problem, which indeed 
underlies all the history of popular government — how to establish an 
executive strong enough to govern, mul yet not Htiong enough to 
abuse its power.— G amawel Bhmwo»» b 

Frakce and Paris had so long -been separated that, when they again met 
face to face, they did not recognise each other. Paris coukl not forgive the 
provinces for nob coming to her rescue, the provinces could not forgive Paris 
her perpetual revolutions and the state of nervous excitability in which she 
seemed to delight, While the provinces, crushed, requisitioned, worn out 
by the enemy, were hoping for rest which would enable their wounds to heal, 
Paris, like an Olympic circus, was re-echoing more noisily than over to the 
sound of arms and warlike cries. It was the intermediate time, between a 
government which had censed to exist and a government which was not yet 
formed ^executive bodies were hesitating, not knowing exactly whom to obey, 
not daring to come to any decision under any circumstances: dissolution 
was general and indecision permanent fi 

That it was a costly mistake for the Germans to insist on tho spectacular 
parade through so inflammable a city as Paris, is emphasised in the recent 
work of Zevort^; and Jules Favre e describes the earnestness with which 
liners pleaded with Bismarck and Von Moltko against the project. The 
1 russians insisted, however, either on keeping the city of Belfort, or on the 
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glory of the triumph in Paris. Thiers protested against the seizure of Belfort 
in the folhywing words:® 

"Well, then, let it be as you will, Monsieur le comte— these negotiations 
are nothing but a pretence. We may seem to deliberate, but we must pass 
under your yoke. We demand of you a city which is absolutely French: you 
refuse it: that amounts to confessing that you are resolved on a war of ex- 
termination against us. Carry it into effect: ravage our provinces, burn our 
houses, slaughter the inoffensive inhabitants— in a word, finish your work. 
Wc will fight you to the last gasp. We may succumb; at least we shall not 
be dishonoured!” 

Herr von Bismarck seemed disturbed, says Favre. The emotion of Thiers 
had won him over. He answered that he understood what he must be suffer- 
ing, and that he should bo happy to be able to make a concession, if the king 
consented. 

It is an nnloolced-for spectacle — a Bismarck almost melted and a Moltke 
almost sentimental, preferring a barren honour, the entry of their troops into 
Paris, to the possession of a French town, and succeeding in making their 
master share their point of view. We also see for ourselves that Thiers, 
though ho was well known to be a determined advocate of peace, only ob- 
tained the very slender concessions that were made to him by threatening to 
struggle to the last gasp, and we repeat that a less pacific chamber and ne- 
gotiators, animated by the same spirit as Gambetta, might, to all appearance, 
have obtained less hard conditions. 6 

After the end of the siege there may be said to have been hardly any gov- 
ernment in Paris. General Vinoy, who was in command, had, like all the 
military leaders, lost his whole prestige duiing the siege. The army by mix- 
ing with the people had imbibed the same spirit, and the government aid not 
interfere in anything. The news of the entry of the Prussians exasperated 
the people, who were burning with the fever of despair. Tumultuous demon- 
strations took place at the Bastille; at the same time the crowd seized the 
guns which had been left in the part of Paris which the Prussians were to 
occupy. At first they wished to keep the conquerors from getting possession 
of them; then they kept them, ancl the most distrustful of the people took 
them up to Montmartre. The entry of the Prussians nearly brought about a 
terrible conflict with these crowds, which were burning with fury. This mis- 
fortune was, however, avoided. Bub the march of the conquerors through 
Paris was not of a triumphal character. Restricted within the space which 
leads from Ncuilly through the Charnps-Elysfies to the Louvre, they were 
defied by the street boys of Paris, and were met at every turning by 
threatening crowds who pursued them with yells. The second day they 
were obliged to beat a dejected retreat. 

Meanwhile the advanced republicans were organising their party; they 
expected to have to fight the monarchical assembly by force. The law 
against Paris, the law of 6ch6ance, caused great indignation. The name of 
Thiers recalled his struggle against the republic after 1848 and his services as 
minister under Louis Philippe. All this was too far distant to enable people 
to judge of the new role lie intended to play. The republicans of the min- 
istry, Jules Favre, Picard, and Jules Simon, had, after the siege, lost all 
influence iii Paris, A great many men who inspired confidence, left the 
assembly. Victor Hugo, whose speech had been shouted down by the pop- 
ulace, and Gambetta had resigned. A severe conflict seemed imminent. 

Though Thiers wished on the one hand to control the royalists of the as- 
sembly, he was determined on the other to deprive of weapons the republicans 
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of the large towns. He made a pretext for doing this by demanding the 
restitution of the cannon which had been seized, borne of the ladical dep- 
uties intervened to prevent civ.l war. They had twice almost succeeded m 
obtaining the institution of tlie cannon, and were making fuithoi cffoi is to 
do .so. Paris, too, seemed gradually calming down when Thiers decided to 
employ force. On the 18th of Maich, at daybreak, the troops under the 
orders of General Vinoy, ascended the slopes of Montmartre and took pos- 
session of the cannon. But things had been so badly managed that the 
people were aware of what was happening. The sight of those who had been 
wounded in the morning enraged the crowd; the troops were surrounded and 
dispersed, them was not even a struggle. The soldiers no longer obeyed 
their officers, but mingled with the populace. ... .. 

All Paris was in arms: instantly barricades were raised in every direction. 
Thiers had for a long time held that when a rebellion is serious it is best to 
abandon the revolting town and only re-enter it as a conqueror. He com- 
manded a retreat to Versailles. During the. niglit the H6tel-de-Yillc was 
evacuated by the government. The insuirection had been inaugurated with 
terrible bloodshed. General Leconte, who in the morning commanded part 
of the troops at Montmartre, had been detained by the crowd with some other 
prisoners, and the republican Clement Thomas, who had commanded the 
national guard in 1848 and during the siege, had been recognised and ar- 
rested on the boulevard. These prisoners had been dragged from place to 
place. At last they were brought to the rue des Rosiers where a committee 
from Montmartre was sitting. A crowd of infuriated people assailed the 
house, and in the midst of a scene of wild confusion the two generals, Leconte 
and Clement Thomas, were pushed against the walls of the garden and riddled 
with bullets. This slaughter made a bloody stain on the proceedings of 
the day. 


THE CENTHAI, COMMITTEE 

Among the numerous organisations formed in Paris during the two pre- 
ceding months, the most active and enterprising was that which was known 
as “The central committee of the national guard,” although it was com- 
posed of very obscure men. The central committee had taken as large a 
part as it possibly could in the doings of the 18th of March. It now installed 
itself in the deserted H6tel-de-Vil!e, posted up a proclamation, and thus be- 
came the government of the lebel party. 

The following day the party of the population of Paris, who had done 
nothing on the 18th of March, but had remained passive, now begun to resist 
the movement. The deputies of Paris and the mayors elected during the 
siege joined this party of the people, and summoned to their aid the portion 
of the national guard led by Admiral Saisset. 

Paris was cut in two. A spark would ignite the flame of civil war, nego- 
tiations were opened. The central committee offered to retire in favour of 
men chosen by the city; they were willing to stand for election, but only in 
order to continue the Revolution and not for the purpose of restoring legal or- 
der. Meantime they were governing the part of Paris which belonged to them. 
Ai rests were made at the railway stations, and they threw General Chnnzy 
’’J 1 ? I )r 'S°n. A series of abortive measures led up to the elections 
oi the Atrd of March In general members of the central committee, well- 
known socialists and partisans of the Revolution, gained enormous ma- 

lornvrG;. ' 
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THE COMMUNE OF 1871 ORGANISED 

The commune— this was the name assumed by the insurgents in whoso 
hands Paris had just placed tire government — took possession of the whole 
town, except a corner of the 16th arrondissement, and Mont Valerien, which 
remained in the power of the army of Versailles, increasing day by day by 
reinforcements from all directions, and which Thiers placed under the com- 
mand of Marshal MacMahon, the man who had been defeated at Worth and 
Sedan. 

At Versailles, Paris was looked upon as the refuge of scoundrels and mad- 
men. Thus, in both of these centres, a spirit of civil war seemed part of the 
air men breathed. On the 2nd the army took possession of the barricade on 
the bridge at Neuilly. On the 3rd a united attack on Versailles was led by 
Gustave Flourens. 

The first volleys from Mont Valdrien threw the crowd into disorder. 
Flourens, deserted and in hiding at Rued, was killed by a sabre wound in- 
flicted by an officer of police. Next day near CMtillon the fcdcrals were 
repulsed in the same way, and, amongst others, their leader Duval was taken 
prisoner. 

After this it was impossible for the commune to think of threatening 
Versailles. Driven back into Paris, it was about to be besieged there. From 
the first the prisoners were put to death. General de Galliffet had had two 
of the national guards placed against a wall and shot. Duval was executed 
without any formal trial. 

The commune responded by a decree that all prisoners and partisans of 
the assembly who were arrested and condemned were to be kept as the “host- 
ages of Paris,” and that three of them should be shot each time that one of 
the federal prisoners was shot by the army. The effect produced by such a 
terrible threat may be imagined. After this no prisoners were executed on 
either side till the troops re-entered Paris. The struggle continued during 
the months of April and May without any fresh battle in the open. The 
army could only succeed in taking Neuilly street by street, slowly, after ft 
month's fighting. The fort of Issy was defended with desperate determina- 
tion. Meanwhile Thiers was having Paris bombarded from St. Cloud. The 
shells poured down upon the Cliamps-Elysties, reaching as far as the place 
de la Concorde. 

And what was being done by the commune, the mistress of Paris? These 
were the plans the communists desired to carry out, and which represented 
the doctrines and political significance of the movement known as “the 
revolution of the 18th of March” — inside the fortifications the following 
measures had been proclaimed: the separation of Church and State; the 
suppression of the ministerial officials, who were all absent; the suppression 
of night-work for bakers, and a manifesto tending to bring about home rule 
in every commune in France, for each was to bo a distinct state having its 
own army, its own laws, and its own system of taxation. 

The violent measures taken by the commune had soon alienated most of 
the people from it. It confiscated and destroyed the house of Thiers, seized 
his collections, and then demolished the Vendome column. The papers 
which opposed it most firmly were suppressed one after the other.. Arrests 
and the searching of houses often took place simply on the authority of any 
officer of the national guard who chose to command them. In this way a 
large number of priests, monks, police officers, and former magistrates had 
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been arrested, and with them republicans like Chaudey. The commune was 
divide, into wo parties. The most celebrated man m the commune, Helcs- 
cluze, did not belong to either party. The commune was without money and 
had recourse to the bank in order to raise funds. 


THE llECAFTUIiE OP PARIS 

Paris had an unusual appearance.' the national tricolour had disappeared 
and was replaced by the red flag. Strange uniforms were seen in the stree ts. 
Certain churches where the services had been put a stop to were used for 
holding public meetings, and orators of both sexes discussed socialistic ques- 
tions from the pulpit. The wealthy parts of the town were deserted. The 
dintant thunder of the cannon never ceased night or day. The commune had 
not succeeded in inci ting other towns in Prance to rise in rebellion, except St. 
Etienne, Lyons, and Toulouse; there was also a rising in Aucle: but those 
had either failed or been speedily suppressed. The municipal elections took 
place throughout the country in April and resulted in a victory for the dem- 
ocratic party. Fiom all directions delegates from the new municipalities 
were sent to Versailles to try if possible to avert a civil war. It was in dealing 
with these delegates that Thiers first clearly and definitely pledged himself 
to a republican policy. On the 21st of May the army entered Paris unex- 
pectedly, making an entry by the left bank of the river. Then began that ter- 
rible battle which lasted nearly a week, when Paris was retaken street by 
street amid scenes of indescribable horror./ 

The powers of resistance of which the insurrection could dispose after its 
victory of March 18th must have been considerable, to enable it to sustain 
two months of constant fighting and the great seven days’ battle in Paris. 
Its artillery consisted of 1,047 pieces. Deducting the guns employed on the 
outposts, the forts, and the walls, 726 were used in the streets when the regu- 
lar troops at last penetrated into Paris. The cavalry was ineffective and 
never counted more than 449 horses; but, on the contrary, the infantry was 
very numerous. Twenty regiments, consisting of 254 battalions, were divided 
into active and stationary parts: the first set in movement 3,649 officers and 
76,(JS1 soldiers; the effective of the second was 106,909 men led by 4,284 
officers, which produced a total of more than 191,000 men, from which must 
be deducted 30,000 individuals who always found means to escape service. 
Briefly, the commune had an army of from 140,000 to 150,000 soldiers, 
which it commanded both outside and inside Paris. 

To this already imposing mass must be added twenty-eight free companies, 
very independent in conduct, which acted according to the fancy of the 
moment and obeyed no one. Their veiy fluctuating contingent rose, to- 
wards the middle of the month of May, to the number of 10,820 followers, led 
by 310 officers. There were among them men of every origin and of every 
description, who chose the wildest names— Turcos of the commune, Bergeret's 
scouts, children of Paris, Father Duchene’s children, Lost Children, Lascars, 
Marseillais sharpshooters, volunteers of lei colori fic do Juillst, and avengers of 
Ilourens c 

From the i beginning it was evident that the conquerors would be impla- 
ciuiie. Hardly had the tunny entered the city, when the executions began, 
home of the vanquished, feeling they need hope for no mercy, soon began 
the criminal work which was to electrify the world. In the evening of the 
23rd, volumes of flame and smoke enveloped the city. Massacres on the one 
safe were avenged by arson and murder on the other. No poet, not even 
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Dante, when ho was piling horror upon horror in his Inferno, ever imagined 
such a ghastly spectacle as was presented by Paris during the whole of that 
week. At the barracks people were shot down by the dozen. Whole districts 
were depopulated by flight, arrests, and executions. In the part of Paris 
which was still held by the federals, the fury of the populace became more 
violent as defeat became more certain. 

On the 24th, at La Roquette, Raoul Rigault and Ferr6 had six "hostages ” 
massacred. These included the archbishop of Paris and the cur6 of the 
Madeleine. On the 25th the Dominicans of Arcueil, in a terrible and almost 
incredible scene, were driven forth, torn almost limb from limb, and killed 
near the Gobelins. Some of the Paris guards and some priests were massa- 
cred in the rue Haxo. Other victims also suffered at La Roquette. When 
the troops reached the chateau d’Eau, Delescluze, wearing a frock-coat and 
carrying a walking-stick, walked all alone, with his head held high, straight 
into the thick of the firing; his corpse was found there riddled with bullets. 
It was at the taking of the last federal strongholds, Belleville, that the slaugh- 
ter was most terrible, while in the parts of Paris already taken the summary 
shooting of prisoners was going on steadily. 

Meanwhile long processions of prisoners (forty thousand had been taken) 
were journeying with parched throats, blistered feet, and fettered hands along 
the road from Paris to Versailles, and as they passed through the boulevards 
of Louis XIV's town, they were greeted with yells and sometimes with blows. 
They were crowded hastily into improvised prisons, one of which was merely 
a large courtyard where thousands of poor wretches lived for weeks with no 
lodging but the muddy ground, where they were exposed to all the inclemency 
of the weather, and whence they were despatched by a bullet in the head 
when desperation incited them to rebel. The Germans, from the terraces of 
St. Germain, were watching the spectacle of the taking of Paris, and at night 
saw the great city which was the glory of France decked with its hideous 
crown of fires. 

Certain it is that if such sights as these have not made the country hate 
the very idea of civil war, if they have not taught France wlmt a crime it is 
to set armed Fronchmen against each other, the lessons taught by history 
seem to be altogether useless. On the 29th of May the conquest of Paris 
was complete. A terrible day of reckoning succeeded tho misfortunes which 
the city had endured while the fighting was going on, Nearly ten thousand 
convictions were pronounced by the courts martial. New Caledonia was 
peopled with convicts. Besides these a large portion of the population had 
taken flight; and thus many industries, which had hitherto been exclusively 
Parisian, were introduced into foreign countries. 

Anger was so bitter against the refugees that the right of other nations to 
afford an asylum to them was disputed and Belgium even promised, to give 
them up to France. The famous poet Victor Hugo was at that time in Brus- 
sels, and published a letter in which he stated that all refugee rebels would 
find a shelter in his house. The following night an attack was made on his 
house, which was pelted with stones. Immediately afterwards, the Belgian 
government expelled “the individual named Victor Hugo.” But neither 
Belgium nor any other country could give the exiles of the commune back to 
France./ 

History has rarely known a more unpatriotic crime than that of the in- 
surrection of the commune; but the punishment inflicted on the insurgents 
by the Versailles troops was so ruthless that it seemed to be a counter-mani- 
festation of French hatred for Frenchmen in civil disturbance rather than a 
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judicial penalty applied to a heinous offence. The number of Parisians killed 
\TvmFch soldiers in the last week of May, 1871, was probably twenty thou- 
sand thoucli the partisans of the commune declared that thirty-six thousand 
men and women weic shot in the streets or after summary court-martial. 

It is from this point that the history of the Third Republic commences. 
In spite of the doubly tragic ending of the war the vitality of the country 
'•eeinod unimpaired. With ease and without murmur it supported the now 
'burden of taxation called for by the war indemnity and by the reorganisation 
of the shattered forces of France. M. Thiers was thus aided in his task of 
liberating the territory from the presence of the enemy. His proposal at 
Bordeaux to make the essai loyal of the republic, as the form of government 
which caused the least division among Frenchmen, was discouraged by the 
excesses of the commune, which associated republicanism with revolutionary 
disorder. Nevertheless, the monarchists of the national assembly received 
a note of warning that the country might dispense with their services unless 
they displayed governmental capacity, when in July, 1871, the republican 
minority was largely increased at the by-elections. The next month, within 
a year of Sedan, a provisional constitution was voted, the title of president of 
the French Pm public being then conferred on Thiers. The monarchists con- 
sented to this against their will; but they had their own way when they con- 
ferred constituent powers on the assembly in opposition to the republicans, 
who argued that it was a usurpation of the sovereignty of the people for a body 
elected for another purpose to assume the power of giving a constitution to the 
land without a special mandate from the nation. The debate gave Gambetta 
his first opportunity of appearing as a serious politician. The fou junmx 
of Tours, whom Thiers had denounced for his efforts to prolong the hopeless 
war, was about to become the chief support of the aged Orleanist statesman 
whose supreme achievement was to be the foundation of the republic.!? 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THIERS (1871-1878) 

The French government had two immediate ends in view — to rid the coun- 
try of foreign occupation as speedily as possible, and to improve the military 
organisation on a Prussian model. Since, the liquidation of great sums of 
money was necessary for attaining both these ends, a great demand was put 
oil the taxable strength of the country. The object to be gamed by the second 
aim wns not to increase the defensive power of the land, since an unaggrossivo 
France had to fear no attack, but to prepare for a war of revenge against 
Germany. The shattered military glory was to be restored, the lost provinces 
were to be given back, or some compensation, perhaps in Belgium, was to be 
obtained for them. All parties in France, the monarchists as well as the ex- 
treme republicans, were filled with this idea, voted funds after funds for mili- 
tary purposes in the national assembly, and even offered the government 
more money than it asked for. 

oi PVo^' y !l 0 n had b ? en * nade president of the French Republic on August 
i ^ i 1 1' r national assembly, negotiated a loan of two thousand Jive 
hundred million francs for the payment of the first two milliards of the wav 
indemnity in June, 1871, and a loan of more than three milliards for the pay- 

rnftnr. nF fVm vnef m TnU, 1070 rri, „ u n... « i . i n , 1 J . 



i . - — p ----- ™ avaow participated disgracefully, j^ven u 

T r 1K)t 1Il ei V ec ' 111 earnest it was nevertheless an extremely 
curable testimony to the French credit, ^ 
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By the military law of July 28tli, 1872, universal compulsory service was 
introduced, providing that one part of the community was to serve for five 
years, the other in periods of six months’ drill. This law was completed by 
the organisation law of July 24th, 1873 — which fixed the number of the regi- 
ments and divided them into eighteen army corps — and by the cadre law of 
March 13th, 1875. This latter increased 
the battalion cadres by creating a new 
fourth battalion for every three which 
already existed, so that now instead of 
the regiments of three battalions with 
a maximum strength of three thousand 
men, there were regiments of four bat- 
talions, which brought the maximum 
strength of the regiment up to four 
thousand men. After this law had 
been carried out, the French infantry, 
consisting of 641 battalions, numbered 
269 field battalions more than in the 
year 1870, and 171 field_battalions more 
than the German army in time of peace. 

This cadre law caused such a sensa- 
tion that in the spring of 1875 it was 
generally reported that there was an- 
other war “ in sight” ; that the German 
Empire wished to declare war onFrance 
before these colossal preparations were 
carried into effect. Nevertheless, the 
ivar did not go beyond diplomatic in- 
quiries. The "great ’’ nation tried to 
put all the responsibility for the mili- 
tary disgrace in the late war upon Mar- 
shal Bazaine, who, it must be said, 
had signed the capitulation of Metz 
at a very convenient moment for the 
Germans, tie was brought before a 
military tribunal and condemned to 
death on December 10th, 1873, but 
this sentence was commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisoiunent. lie began Jus 
period of captivity on December 26th 
in a fort on the island of Ste. Margue- 
rite, but he escaped on August 10th, 

1874, with the help of his wife, and fled 
to Spain. 

The national assembly, divided into 
parties which were bitterly opposed 
to each other, developed a very meagre legislative activity. On one side 
stood the three monarchists parties of the legitimists, the Orleanists, and 
the Bourbons, each of which had its pretender to the throne; on the other 
the republicans, who were divided into a moderate and an extreme Left. 
Between them stood a group of parliamentarians, who could be satisfied with 
either form of government, if only the constitutional system were preserved. 
It is true that the monarchists held the majority, but in the course of the next 
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f,w vears they lost considerable pound through the supplementary elections 
and thev were so disunited among themselves that m the most important 
questions frequently a fraction of the Right voted with the Left, and the 
majority thus became a minority. The "fusion,” i.e. the union of the legiti- 
mists and Orleanists into one single party, did not succeed. 

Thiers preferred the actual republic to any one of the three possible 
monarchies, and for that very Teason the monarchists were very much dis- 
satisfied with him. Wien, at the re-formation of the ministry on May 18th, 
lS7;j, he wholly disregarded the monarchists majority and recruited Ins 
cabinet entirely fioni the moderate Left, the monarchists moved a vote of 
censure upon fhieis. This was carried on May 24th, 1873, by a vote of 3G0 
against 341. 

MacMAHON BECOMES FUESIDENT 


Thiers and his ministry resigned; whereupon, in the same sitting, MacMa- 
hon was elected president of the republic. The duke de Broglie hold the place 
of vice-president under him. In order to strengthen the position of the presi- 
dent the national assembly voted on November 19th, 1873, to fix the term 
of his sol vice at seven years. The Broglie ministry could not long succeed in 
this difficult art of steering safely between the parties, It was compelled to 
retire on May 16th, 1874, through the result of the ballot on the electoral 
Ian, and on May 22nd the war minister, Cissey, took over the presidency of 
the cabinet. 

But when the government seemed to favour the Bonapartists and a choice 
between the republic or a third empire was imminent, the moderate Orleanists 
separated themselves from the government; from the left and right Centre 
a new majority was formed, which, on the motion of the delegate Wallon, by 
its final vote on February 25th, 1875, established a republic with regular presi- 
dential elections, and with a senate and second chamber. Thereupon the 
formation of the Buffet ministry followed on March 10th, the most prominent 
member of which belonged to the right Centre, 71 


MARTIN ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 1875 

The constitution was formed as follows: at the head of the executive a 
president, named in advance by the 1871 assembly, to hold office for seven 
years, with power to dissolve the chamber of deputies subject to agreement 
by the senate. He had also a more formidable right — that of suspending 
both chambers for one month, though not more than twice in a session; that 
is, I 10 was to be sole and uncontrolled governor in case of disagreement be- 
tween himself and the direct or indirect representatives of the nation. The 
senate was composed of two hundred and twenty-five members appointed by 
the departments and the colonies for nine years, and seventy-five appointed 
by the national assembly; these last for life. The others were elected by a 
departmental circle composed of deputies, councillors-gencral, suburban coun- 
cillors, mid delegates, one from each municipal council. 

rnnic about that the smallest French commune, having hardly 
enough electors to compose a municipal council, played as considerable a 
part in tin' government as Lyons or Marseilles. This meant the subordina- 
tion | republican towns to country districts, over which the government 
, f l **• powerful influence. An elector in a tiny commune 

v. r-igliccj in the electoral balance as much as two or three thousand electors in 
large cities. At bottom it was an election of senators in the hands of village 
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mayors, under governmental influence. This was a very different thing from 
the declaration of rights — "All men are equal in the eyes of the Law." 

There remained the chamber of deputies elected by universal suffrage. It 
was elected by borough balloting, but it was not included in the articles of 
the constitution. This chamber shared the introduction of laws with the 
senate and the president of the republic. It was named by a mode of ballot 
that diminished its importance and threatened it with dissolution on the 
slightest disagreement with the assembly, which was chosen by restricted 
suffrage. The constitution, however, gave it a supremo prerogative— a su- 
preme means of making the national will triumphant: the introduction of 
financial laws, the key of the money chest! The chamber of deputies had 
the most weight in matters of taxing, a prerogative which is not only a re- 
publican right but one which is also exercised in all constitutional monarchies 
This right the chamber of deputies did not even know how to uphold and 
defend. 

The Versailles assembly, which was unenthusiastic, monarchical, and far 
more clerical, was principally concerned in promoting in the new constitution 
the interests of the higher classes above those of democracy, of crushing 
universal suffrage which it was unable to suppress under the feet of limited 
suffrage, and fettering as far as possible every liberal or democratic reform. 
At the end of ten years its entire work still existed and in this sense one may 
say that the assembly of 1871 was successful. 

From the 22nd to the 24th of February the Wallon proposition was dis- 
puted foot by foot, word by word, by the Right, who rained a shower of 
amendments on it. They wanted universal suffrage; an appeal to the people; 
the declaration of the sovereignty of the people; the interdiction of princes 
as presidents of the republic. Everything was commenced, but to little pur- 
pose. The republicans turned a deaf ear, maintained a staunch resistance 
and, from the highest to the lowest, kept the promise made in their name. 
On the 24th of February the senate law and the transmission of the presi- 
dent’s powers had a majority. On the 25th of February the bill relative to 
the organisation of public powers was carried in a third and final debate by 
425 against 254. The republic was complete! * 

simon’s ministry 

This constitution, the fourteenth since 1789, was the result of dissensions 
among the monarchists, who preferred republican candidates to their rivals 
in the legitimist or Orlcanist ranks. After this unexpected aid, the republi- 
cans gained a large majority in the elections to the chamber, thanks largely 
to the efforts of Gainbetta, who was not, however, rewarded with representa- 
tion in the cabinet. The first minister under the new constitution was 
Dufaure, formerly in Louis Philippe’s cabinet; late in 1876 he retired, and 
the new premier was Jules Simon. Simon was of deeply Catholic sympathies 
and aided in a movement to interfere in Italian affairs for the restoration of 
the pope to temporal power and the control of Rome.® 

During Simon's ministry the struggle, from being political, suddenly be- 
came a religious one between the republicans and the conservatives. Some 
incidents of external politics in Italy and Germany, whose reverberations ex- 
tended to France, a demand for the authorisation of conferences, presented 
to the minister of the interior by the ex-p&re Hyacinthe, the aggressive 
ardour of archbishops and bishops and the anti-religious violence of a part 
of the radical press, all united to set lay society and the clerical world in 
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opposition to one another and to provoke in parliament a formidable crisis 
- in the country an agitation which might have produced first a revolution 

an< GambSta set himself against the clerical party and demanded that the 
Concordat should be interpreted as a two-sided contract, obligatory and 
equally binding on both parties; and he ended by repeating the words of 
IVvrxt- "Clericalism, that is the enemy!” (Le cUncldisme, voilh lennem!) 
It has been said that this war-cry was too sweeping, because it included all 
the members of the clergy amongst the enemies of society. But from that 
time the epithet "clerical” designated rather the laity' than the ecclesiastics, 
including all those who mingle religion and politics, who wish to use spiritual 
mat tens Jqj- temporal ends and take their electoral cue elsewhcie than ill 

There was strong feeling against the agitation meant to ferment a reli- 
gious war and embroil France in ultramontane politics. Simon declared that 
he had done all in his power to repress the spirit of war for Catholicism. But 
votes on two bills only indirectly related to clericalism went against the policy 
of the minister and were made a pretext for an unusual step. 


THE COUr D’ETAT OF MAY lGTII 

On the lGth of May President MacMahon published in the official organ 
an open letter of rebuke to his minister. This strange act has been called 
the coup d’etat of May 16th. 

The president’s letter closed as follows: « 

The Attitude of the chief of tlie cabinet raises the question aa to whether ho has preserved 
that infl nence over the chamber which is necessary to make hts views provrail, An explanation 
on this head is indispensable; for, if I am not, like you, responsible to the parliament, I have 
a responsibility towards Franco which I ought now more than ovor to consider 

Accept, Monsieur ]e president du con&cil, tho assurance of my high esteem. 

Le President do la Kopubliquo, 
Mareoual de MaoMahon. 


On this strange document Zevort comments severely: 

Before studying the real meaning of this letter it will be well to estimate 
what the veiy sending of it implied, the unheard-of proceeding to which the 
marshal had recourse to rid himself of a president of the council who had rep- 
resented him to the parliament as the model of parliamentary and constitu- 
tional chiefs. The letter specified nothing. If Jules Simon ‘had wished to 
play a close game with his unskilful antagonist, lie might indeed have either 
presented himself before the chamber, procured a vote of confidence, and 
thus demonstrated that he had preserved that influence which was necessary 
to make his views prevail; or lie might have waited till the approaching 
council of ministers, and had that explanation with the marshal which the 
latter declared indispensable. In either case tho president of the republic 
would have found himself in a position of cruel embarrassment, and the con- 
flict lie had raised would perhaps have received, on the 17th or 18th of May, 
1877, the solution which it was to receive only in the month of January, 1S79. 
•n '?! 1In , ! ,el v >01 ^ the marshal dreaded nothing so much as an explanation 
, 1 °ft cn ded; and his letter, in its prodigious clumsiness, was 

very skilfully drawn up, if he wished to avoid an interview in the council with 
uie ministers so cavalierly dismissed. 

As jo the pretexts devised to separate him from the cabinet of the 12th of 
December, they were really altogether too frivolous. However inexperienced 
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the marshal might be, he was not ignorant of the fact that a law under dis- 
cussion is not a law passed. 

The question as to whether Jules Simon had sufficient authority over the 
chamber was either a premeditated insult or the proof of a singular defect of 
memory; and had not Jules Simon — in the most weighty divisions, on the 
4th of May, 1877, and the 28tli of December, 1876, when the prerogatives of 
the chamber were themselves at stake — had more than two-thirds of the 
voters with him, and was the law of majorities no longer, ns on the 26th of 
May, 1873, the supreme rule of parliamentary governments? 

“I am responsible to France/’ said the marshal, who had been elected by 
390 deputies, thus borrowing the phraseology of Napoleon III, who had been 
chosen by five million electors; and was not France directly and regularly 
represented by the senate and the chamber of deputies, and had not the 
constitution (Article 6) already indicated 
the single case in which the president of 
the republic is responsible— namely, the 
case of high treason? 

Such was that document of the 16th 
of May, which left everything to be feared 
because it went beyond all measure, 
which did not exceed the bounds of 
legality but which exhausted it at the 
first blow. The marshal was about to 
declare in his speech, in his Orders of 
the Day, that he would go to the farthest 
bounds of this legality, whose utmost 
limit he had attained with one leap. 

The constitution of 1875 had assured 
lum a quasi-royalty: yet he was now 
going to put himself outside or above 
the Jaws, under pretence of the higher 
interests of the public safety, that facile 
pretext for all dictatorship; he was 
about to engage, haphazard, in a for- 
midable ventuie, ignorant of what 
might result from his victory or his de- 
feats 

The coup d’6tal of the 16th of May was from its inception condemned 
throughout Europe. MacMahon was neither sufficiently ambitious nor un- 
scrupulous to institute a military dictatorship. The most important events 
iu the political calendar were the electoral campaign and Gambetta’s noted 
speech at Lille, on the 15th of August, when he wound up with, " Believe me, 
gentlemen, when France has once spoken with her sovereign voice there will 
be nothing left but submission or resignation” ( se soumetire ou se demetlre). 
The jingle caught the popular ear ami Marshal MacMahon on the 13th of 
December submitted unconditionally. 



J LILES GnfiVY 


GIU5VY BECOMES PRESIDENT (1879) 

Gambetta, it is generally conceded, was at this period the foremost poli- 
tician in France. A thoroughly republican ministry was formed under 
Dufaure, president of the council and minister of justice, with Freycinct as 
minister of public works, President MacMahon in his message “accepted 
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tho will of the country.” Garabetta now sagaciously expressed his wish that 
MacMahon should be permitted to complete his term; and thus the advantages 
Of republican rule might be the better demonstrated by his duly and poacc- 
fuJIv elected successor. The great exposition of 1878 brought MaoMahon 
s0l n C prominence, but the old soldier found himself isolated, and utterly 

side ofthe part he had to play. .. .. . 

On the 28th of January, 1879, MacMahon, finding himself unable to agree 
with his ministers and hopeless of forming a new ministry conformable to his 

views, resigned and in his last acts con- 
ducted himself with such dignity as to 
wring even from Zevort this commen- 
dation: 

“ From the beginning of hire govern- 
mental crisis the marshal had con- 
ducted himself as a man of honour, and 
preserved an attitude the most correct 
and most deserving of respect, and em- 
ployed the simplest and most becoming 
language. From the moment that the 
politician had vanished, the honest man, 
the good citizen, the successful soldier 
had reappeared, and the lofty dignity 
of his retreat made men forget the errors 
for which he was only half responsible.” 

What part Gambetta acted in the 
crisis of January, 1879, when Mac- 
Mahon's ministry fell, it is difficult to 
decide. At the critical juncture ho 
appears to have absented himself from 
Paris, He abstained from speaking in 
the debate on the policy of the ministry, 
neither did he vote in the final division. 
There is every reason to believe that, 
had he willed, he might have contested 
the presidency of the republic success- 
fully. But lie waived his claims in favour of Jules Gr6vy, who was elected 
president on the 30th of Jauunry, 1879, by 536 votes against 99 for General 
Clianzy, Ganibetta becommg president of the chamber and Waddington the 
prime minister. 



THE EAST DAYS OP GAMBETTA; ASCENDENCY OP FERRY 

The deputies were united now as “the national assembly,” and the legis- 
lature returned from Versailles to Paris. Both executive and legislature were 
now thoroughly republican. 

Prominent m Gravy’s cabinet was the minister of education, Jules Ferry, 
who was strongly anti-clerical in his views and advocated an educational bill 
excluding the Jesuits and all “unauthorised orders” from acting as teachers 
in France. Jules Simon secured the rejection of the bill by the senate, but 
tlie uiiautliro'JsecJ orders were disbanded and many priests and nuns expelled 
amidst public fee ling embittered by the wrath of the clerical party and the 
zeal of the anti-clericals. The Bonapartist cause suffered when the young 
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prince imperial was killed by the Zulus, Waddington resigned the ministry 
to Freycinet and he to Ferry, who still kept Gambetta from office. 

Gambetta now began to fight for power and to gather republican senti- 
ment about him until it was necessary to call him to the prime-ministry. 
The jealousy of his magnetism or "occult power," as it was called, and his 
distribution of the portfolios succeeded in shortening his lease of power to 
ten weeks. Gambetta, in the days of his power, advocated all measures that 
would tend to place France in the position she occupied before the war. He 
approved of the expedition to Tunis, for he desired to extend her influence in 
the Mediterranean, And he upheld the dual action of France and England 
in Egypt. To quote his own words in almost the last speech he ever made: 
“For the last ten years there has been a western policy in Europe represented 
by England and France, and allow me to say here that I know of no other 
European policy likely to avail us in the most terrible of the contingencies we 
may have to face hereafter. What induced me to seek for the English alli- 
ance, for the co-operation of England in the basin of the Mediterranean and 
in Egypt — and I pray you mark mo well — what, I most apprehend, in addi- 
tion to an ill-omened estrangement, is that you should deliver ovor to 
England and forever territories, and rivers, and waterways where your right 
to five and traffic is equal to her own.” 

On the 31st of December, 1S82, Gambetta died at the age of forty-four 
from an accidental wound. Thus ended prematurely the strange career of 
le grand ministre, as he was called ironically, less memorable for what he did 
than for what everyone felt he might have done. 

In the first month of the same year (January, 1882) another new ministry 
had been formed with Freycinet president of the council and minister for 
foreign affairs. This ministry lasted only half a year, being succeeded by 
that of Duclerc, during which all the members of royal families were exiled 
from France in consequence of a campaign of placards waged by the son of 
Jerome Bonaparte of Westphalia, The brief premiership of Failures gave 
way to that of Jules Ferry who, though a former rival of Gambetta’s, united 
with his disciples to form the so-called " opportunist” party. 

During Ferry's comparatively lengthy tenure of office of over two years, 
some revision of the constitution was accomplished in uncharacteristic peace- 
fulness. The typical volatility of the people, however, was revealed by the 
explosion of rage over the news of a check received by the French army at 
Tongking, _ The bitter speeches of the cynical Cldmenceau brought about 
Ferry’s resignation and Brisson became prime minister. A reaction now 
grew against the republican administration, and the elections of 1885 were 
forty-five per cent, monarchical. The alarm over this dangerous weakness 
put a momentary end to republican internal factions, and Gr6vy was re-elected 
president December 28th, for a second septennate. 

Freycinet formed a new ministry, his third, giving the portfolio of war to 
General Boulanger — a curious figure neither whose past nor whose future 
justified the remarkable prominence he acquired. His first acts were sen- 
sational in that he erased from the army list all the princes of royal families 
and exiled his first patron, the duke d’Aumale; he also repressed all the army 
officers of reactionist sympathies. The populace showered on Boulanger the 
favour it withdrew from the president, and he became powerful enough to 
unseat Freycinet, who was succeeded by Goblet. Boulanger took a spectac- 
ular position on the arrest by the Germans of a French officer named Schnae- 
bele, and showed great energy in preparing for a war with Prussia. Goblet 
resigned. Rouvier followed, and sent Boulanger to an army post. In 1887 

H. "\V. — YOL, XIII* 0 * 
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scandals arose concerning the sale of Legion of Honour decorations in which 
fStv named Daniel Wilson was implicated and in which it was shown that 
he useci y the president’s residence as a sort of office. This provoked an out- 
cry before which Gr 6vy resigned. 

In his nine years of administration, President GiAvy had had eleven 
ministers— in itself a proof of lack of policy or at least of power to carry out 
a policy. In the first period, from 1879 to March 20th, 1885, however, much 
had been accomplished for the establishment of public liberties— the freedom 
of the press being assured in 1881, the municipal councus given the lignb to 
elect their mai'ors in 1882, and the laws of divorce replaced in the civil code 
whence the Restoration had removed them. The schools had also been 

rendered secular, as wc have seen. . , . . .. ... 

The application of these reforms, reductions in the taxes, coinciding with 

bad years and the ruin of the vintage, pro- 
duced the most serious difficulties with re- 
gard to the budget — difficulties which were 
still further augmented by the participa- 
tion of Prance in the colonising movement 
then attracting all Europe. The Tunis 
expedition (1880-1881), that of Tongking 
(18S3-1SS5), the first Madagascar expedi- 
tion (1883-1885), the foundation of the 
French Congo (1884), and the advance 
towards the Sudan belong to this period. 
In the second period parliament and pub- 
lic opinion are in a state of profound dis- 
turbance after the 30 th of March, 1885, and 
anarchy reigned in the ministries, the par- 
liament, and public opinion/* 

In this critical situation, when Frey- 
cinet and Floquet, aiming for the radical 
vote, are said to have had a secret agree- 
ment to restore Boulanger to power; when 
the monarchists were planning to vole for 
saw c aii not Ferry in the hope that his unpopularity 

would provoke one of those mob disturb- 
ances which had so often brought back the monarchy, Cldmenccau skilfully 
secured the nomination and election of an unexpected figure — Sadi Carnot, a 
man of unassailed reputation, whose grandfather was the great Carnot to 
whom France had owed her magnificent military organisation during the 
revolution. 

THE PRESIDENCY OF CARNOT (1887-1894) 



Sadi Carnot, though perhaps not a great man, displayed as president of 
the republic the same qualities of conscientiousness, diligence, and modesty 
for which he had been noted in those more humble days when he built bridges 
at Annecy. These years were unexampled in France for the virulence of 
political passion and the acrimonious license of the press. The decoration 
scandal, the Boulangist movement, and the Panama affair filled this period 
with opprobrious accusations and counter-charges. 

Carnot chose Tirard for his premier; wider him Wilson was sentenced to 
two years for fraud, and Boulanger was deprived of command for absenting 
himself from his post without leave. Wilson appealed, and the higher courts 
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reversed the decision against him. As he was a relative of Gr6vy, this pro- 
voked public suspicion, which was aggravated when Boulanger was elected 
a deputy by an overwhelming majority and was immediately expelled from 
the army. 

Tirard’s ministry fell and Floquet succeeded, with Freycinet as minister 
of war A duel ensued between Floquet and Boulanger, in which, singularly, 
the civilian, who was also of advanced age, wounded the doughty general in 
the throat. None the less, Boulangism increased rapidly and was enlarged by 
the royalist vote. The time was ripe for a coup d’etat, but the general did 
not move; indeed, he denied in his speeches any ambition for dictatorship 
and actually withdrew to Brussels, April, 1889, when he heard that Tirard, 
who had been recalled as premier, was about to arrest him. He was now 
found guilty of high treason and the senate sentenced him to life imprisonment. 

He went to Jersey and lived there 
quietly, while Boulangism died of inani- 
tion. In July, 1890, his mistress, Mmo. 
de Bonncmain, died, and September 30th, 

1891, he blew out his own brains on her 
grave. This last act was consistent with 
his whole career, both in its strong emo- 
tionalism and in its weakness. He was 
a man idolised by his soldiers, whom he 
treated with good-fellowship and even 
tenderness; he was thrilled with a pas- 
sion to revenge France on Prussia, a 
passion bound to be popular then in 
France ; he was a smart soldier and on 
his black horse made a picturesque figure; 
a popular tune added to his vogue — " C’est 
Boulanger qu’il nous faut and it might 
have proved a “ (Ja ira” of insurrection, 
but he lacked the courage— or shall we not 
more mercifully and justly say, he lacked 
the villainy? — to lead a revolution, While 
he missed the glory of a Napoleon, he also 
escaped the bloody crimes of that despot. 

Boulangism having committed suicide, it suffered disgrace from the mo- 
narchic coalition, and reform went on peacefully. In 1890 Freycinet added 
the premiership to the war ministry, and 1891 saw no change of cabinet. 
Conciliation with Rome was the policy of both France and the Church; and 
in February, 1892, Leo XIII recognised the republic in an encyclical. Frey- 
cinet resigned the premiership and Emile Loubet became premier. 

Now the Panama scandal came to shock all the world with the revelations 
of official corruption, of wholesale blackmail, and of the abuse of funds largely 
subscribed by the poorer masses. The trials were peacefully conducted, and 
while only one former minister was convicted ancl a sentence was passed on 
De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal and also of the Panama venture, 
the deep disgust of tire public did not take the usual recourse to riotous 
expression. Loubet was followed in December, 1892, by Ribot and he later 
by Dupuy. Cusiinir-Perier, grandson of the famous statesman, succeeded 
for a tune, to be followed again by Dupuy. On Juue 24th, 1894, President 
'Carnot was stabbed to death by an Italian anarchist named Caseno, 
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THE PRESIDENCIES OF CASJMIR-PERIER AND FAURE 


Casimir-PGrier, who like Carnot bore a name unsullied by scandal was 
elected bv the congress June 27th, 1894, but he could not endure the attacks 
of opposition newspapers; and January 15th, 1895, lie resigned on the ground 
of overburden some responsibilities without adequate poweis. _ 

F.-lix Faure was chosen to succeed lum; lie was of humble origin and a 
successful merchant. Ribot was his first premier, Leon Bourgeois his second, 
and Moline the third; Mbline’s ministry lasted from April, 1896, to June 28th, 
189S the visit of the czar, and the sealing of the Franco-Russian alliance 
crivii/if it distinction. Dupuy came back as premier, but February 16th, 1899, 
fo D President Faure died of apoplexy 

"X and the then president of the sen- 

V\ ate, Loubet, was elected in Iris 

place. The Dupuy ministry held 
over till June, when Waldeck- 
Rousseau became premier and 
managed by a combination of firm- 
ness with an effort at conciliating 
the various parties to carry France 
tluvincJi tlm violence of anti-Sem- 


through the violence of anti-Sem- 
itism and its culmination in the 
two trials of the Jewish captain 
Alfred Dreyfus. 

THE DREYFUS TRIAL 

In January, 1895, Dreyfus had 
been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on Devil’s Island off French 
Guiana, the charge being that ho 
had sold military seciets to Ger- 
many. The dramatic ceremonies 
of his degradation and his earnest 
denials of guilt attracted the atten- 
tion of the world, and it was claimed that he was the innocent scape-goat 
of anti-Jewish rancour and of true guilt among Gentile officers. The efforts of 
certain French officers, writers, and editor's, notably Colonel Piccpiarl, and 
Emile Zola, to reopen the case were vain for some time, Colonel Picqimrt 
being imprisoned and Zola driven into exile. In 1898 new proofs against 
Dreyfus were produced, but Colonel Henry confessed to forging these and 
committed suicide. 



Fflix Faure 


After a ferocious newspaper war in which the foreign press joined with 
unusual vigour, Captain Dreyfus was brought back for retrial in August, 1899. 
It is difficult for a foreigner to decide on the merits of the case, as the sin- 
cerity of both factions was only loo evident, and the charges of militarism 
and anti-Semitism against the anti-Dreyfusards were met by charges of ve- 
nality and of purchase by Jewish gold. Even the new president, Loubet, was 
accused of fins The new court, by a majority of five to two, again found 
Dreyfus guilty of treason with extenuating circumstances,” and sentenced 
mm to ten ycais’ detention. The curious wording of the sentence, as well 
as certain methods of court procedure, amazed the foreign world, in which 
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the opinion is practically unanimous that the evidence published has no 
value at all in proving Dreyfus guilty. 

The French government, however, put a stop to the agitation by pardon- 
ing the prisoner and recommending a general amnesty. This was perhaps 
the wisest course, though hardly satisfactory as an example of fearless justice. 
Every nation lias its judicial scandals, but no other has had so universal an 
airing, and a prejudice has been excited against the whole French people 
as a result of this affair. A British writer, J. E. C. Bodley,0 has thus 
summed up its manifold phases: 

"The Dreyfus affair was severely judged by foreign critics as a miscarriage 
of justice resulting from race-prejudice. If that simple appreciation rightly 
describes its origin, it became in its development one of those scandals sympto- 
matic of the unhealthy political condition of France, which on a smaller scale 
had often recurred under the Third Republic, and which were made the 
pretext by the malcontents of all parties for gratifying their animosities. 
That in its later stages it was not a question of race-persecution was seen in 
the curious phenomenon of journals owned or edited by Jews leading the 
outcry against the Jewish officer and his defenders. That it was not a mere 
episode of the rivalry between republicans and monarchists, or between the 
advocates of parliamentarism and of military autocracy, was evident from 
the fact that the most formidable opponents of Dreyfus, without whose 
hostility that of the clericals and reactionaries would have been ineffective, 
were republican politicians. That it was not a phase of the anti-capitalist 
movement was shown by the zealous adherence of the socialist leaders and 
journalists to the cause of Dreyfusj indeed, one remarkable result of the 
affair was its diversion of the socialist party and press for years from their 
normal campaign against property. 

“The Dreyfus affair was utilised by the reactionaries against the republic, 
by the clericals against the 11011 -Catholics, by the anti-clericals against the 
Church, by the military party against the parliamentarians, and by the 
revolutionary socialists against the army. It was also conspicuously utilised 
by rival republican politicians against one another, and the chaos of political 
groups was further confused by it. The controversy was conducted with 
the unseemly weapons which in France have made parliamentary institutions 
a by-word and an unlicensed press a national calamity; while the judicial 
proceedings arising out of it showed that at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the French conception of liberty was as peculiar as it had been during 
the Revolution a hundred yeara before.” 

COLONIAL WAB8 (1882-1895) 

Foreign affairs in France have been marked by various small wars, notably 
the war in Tongking, where in 1882 the successful commandant Riviere was 
killed. Admiral Courbet, however, retrieved these disasters by vigorous 
action and won a treaty, August 25th, 1882, by which the French protec- 
torate over Ajinam and Tongking was acknowledged. General Millot now 
took control of the land forces and Courbet by means of his fleet secured 
from Li Hung Chang a recognition of the Tongking protectorate, after bom- 
barding certain ports and destroying two Chinese cruisers.® 

The joy caused by the signing of peace with China was disturbed by the 
news of the death of the man to whom peace was due. Admiral Courbet died 
on June 11th, 1885, from the effects of an illness against which he had long 
struggled. Although he felt he was dangerously ill, he would not leave his 
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post. He understood perhaps that no one could have replaced him. All 
France felt the blow; a magnificent funeral was given the sailor who had 
raised the glory of his flag in the extreme East./ 

In 1S9 9 there was a short and successful war with Dahomey. It has been 
summed up by Lamer h as follows: “This glorious campaign, where two 
thousand soldiers had had to struggle against twenty thousand natives, 
admirably supplied with implements of warfare, taught and trained to the 
offensive, not to speak of jungles, swamps, dysentery, mid fevers, had lasted 
just three months, and cost France ten million francs. It reflected the great- 
est honour on the general who commanded it.” 

Disputes had been of frequent occurrence between France and Mada- 
rr^car Since 1612, when the French destroyed a Portuguese settlement. In 
1861 n treaty between France, Great Britain, and Madagascar was signed. 

But in 1864 again there were disputes be- 
-_,. 4 tween the French and Ilovas; to be followed 

i n 1877 by a serious quarrel respecting cer- 
jf’-'r;'- j tain lands given to one Laborde, a missionary, 

'tl which the Hovas now reclaimed. In 1882 

Iv'O’v -n the French claimed the protectorate of part 

t of northwest Madagascar by virtue of a treaty 

^4''" made in 1840-41. This resulted in an appeal 

. ) yt&ii&l . ) '' to the British government; a native embassy 

/ J V was also sent to France to protest Peaceful 

f\ VV • measures failed; and Admiral Pierre with a 

French fleet, in the year 1883, bombarded and 
'■^r V s captured Tamalave. From that tune for- 

/jf ward there was constant warfare; sometimes 

r one side aud sometimes the other gaining 

- indecisive victories. On the 12th of Dccem- 

Lmilb loubet her, 1S95, Madagascar was attached to the 

French colonies. 
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Smile Loubet 


In 1S99 the poet Paul Deroulede vainly tried to prevail on General Roget 
to leave President Fnure's funeral and march to evict President Loubet from 
the ELysec palace. A like failure attended the effort to provoke a war with 
England oyer the Fashoda affair, in which Major Marchand with a handful 
of men claimed a right over territories he hacl explored for Franco. The 
British government treated him and Ins claims with small respect and French 
pride was injured, but fortunately no further steps were taken. 

In 1900 the world’s exposition failed to have a political effect, and was not 
a financial success. A great sensation was caused by the l’evelation that the 
hreneli birth-rate was on the decrease, but similar statements concerning 
England were later made. When the nineteenth century began, France had 
one-fifth of the total population of Europe; at the beginning of the twentieth 
centuiy sliy has hardly a tenth. In that time her population has increased 
only forty-six per cent., while that of Great Britain and Ireland has increased 
one hundred and fifty-six per cent. 


T1IE SEPARATION OF CHURCII AND STATE 

Uio ycais 1901-1905 wore remarkablo for the contest between state and 
church in France culminating in the final disestablishment of tlie latter. 

the terms of the famous Concordat of 1801 betwoon Napoleon I and 
lius V U the French government paid the salaries of the clergy and had the 
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right of nominating bishops, an arrangement which worked smoothly for tho 
greater part of the ensuing century. After the establishment of the Third 
Republic, however, the influence of the church, and especially of certain 
orders m it, had been frequently cast against the government When this 
friction became threatening, Popo Pius IX gave counsels of moderation, 
recommending the French Catholics to recognise the government de facto, 
that is, the Republican rdgime. 

Possessed of a vast amount of wealth which escaped taxation, these 
orders, whoso loaders wore in many cases foreigners, independent of French 
authority, and often living abroad, inclined to a monarchical form of 
government, and not infrequently assisted tlio royalists in promoting tlieir 
propaganda. As the education of a largo part oi the youth of the country 
was in tlieir hands, they constituted a distinct menace to the Republic. 
Actuated by a desire to lessen this danger, and perhaps also bj' a more 
goneral hostility to the ecclesiastical system, the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
in 1901 secured the passage of an act requiring religious associations to 
secure legal authorisation from the government. This act appears to liavo 
been intended rather in the nature of a weapon in reserve, but the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry resigned in June 1902, and tho new ministry of M. 
Combes at once entered on an extreme anti- clerical policy. Despite violent 
resistance in some parts of the country, particularly in Brittany, tho law was 
rigidly enforced, and a vast number of associations were broken up. In 1904 
events occurred which increased the tension still further. In the early part 
of the year President Loubet, when visiting the King of Italy, failed to pay 
a visit to the Pope. The Papal authorities protested against this omission 
in a secret note, which was communicated by a German diplomatist to M. 
Jaures, tho socialist loader. The publication of this note caused great indig- 
nation among Republicans and cud much to embitter relations Between the 
Quai d’Orsai and the Vatican. Lator in the year the Popo ordered two 
bishops of Republican tendencies to resign their sees. Angered by this 
attempted interference on the part of the Pope, the government recalled its 
embassy from tho Vatican and informed the Papal nuncio at Paris that his 
presence was superfluous. 

In January 1905 the Combes ministry resigned, but that which followed 
under M. Rouvier pursued the same policy with regard to the church, and 
on December 6th the bill for tho disestablishment of the church finally passed 
tho senate. Under this law, Uig churches wero separated from the state, 
members of all creeds wero authorised to form associations for public worship, 
and the stuto was relieved from the payment of salaries. The Concordat, 
in full, and an abstract of the Separation Law appear in tho appendix at the 
end of this chapter. In January 1906, the legal formality of taking inven- 
tories of church property began, and in many places the military had to 
be summoned to ovorcome the organised resistance to inspection. . The 
general election of May resulted in the return of a large Republican majority. 
The Nationalists were badly defeated, and no doubt remained as to the 
country’s approval of the Separation Law. In January 1907, a supplementary 
law was passed, dealing with the situation created by the main act. 

THE w ENTENTE CORDIABE” AND THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 

The entente cordiale , or agreement with England, was one of the chief 
characteristics of this decade. The diplomatic seal was set to it by a 
visit of MM, Loubet, and Dolcass^ to London in 1903, and a convention 
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with England in 1904, by which either power recognised respectively the 
other’s predominance in Egypt and Morocco. This agreement was apparently 
accepted by Germany, and Prince Buclow explained to his critics in the 
Reichstag that German commercial interests were not menaced in Morocco. 
In 1905, liowovor, Germauy decided to intervene. Whatever was nor aim in 
so doin^ tlio motive generally ci edited to lici* was a dcsiie to distuib tho 
An'do-French entente which AI. Delcasse had done so much to bung about. 
On” March 31st tlio Emperor of Germany landed at Tangier and met tho 
representatives of tho Sultan of Morocco, whom he is beliovod to have en- 
comwrrcd in resistance to Franco. In response to this move, King Edward 
saw i\f. Loubet in Paris and subsequently visited Algiers. Exchange visits 
between the English and French fleets were also arranged. But a fuiious 
attack ou AL Dulcnssd began in the Gorman press and was earned on by 
Gorman agents in Franco, War was hinted at if he were not removed, and 
it was even said that Germany s peace terms were already arranged. England 
was of coarse bound to support Franco in a quarrel arising out of tho Anglo- 
French understanding, and, according to articles subsequently published in 
Lc Matin , she expressed herself not only ns ready to co-opcrate with lior 
whole fleet, but also as prepared to land 100,000 men in Kief harbour. Tho 
French government, however, resolved to roinovo M. Delcasse, on tlio ground 
that he had not notified the Anglo-French convention to Germany, and his 

E laco was takon by M. Rouvior, who entered on a series of concessions to 
rermany and agreed to a conference on tho Morocco question.! 

This conference met at Algeciras in January 1906, its object being to 
discuss tho question of reforms in Morocco. Although Franco and Germany 
were the nations most diroctly affected, yet tho importance of tho questions 
at issue naturally caused lively interest on the part of other European 
nations, especially England and Spain. The principal delegates wore : For 
France, M. Rovoil; lor Germany, Herr von Radowitz and Count Tnt ton- 
bach; for England, Sir Arthur Nicolson ; for Spain, the Duke of Almovodar, 
who was chosen to preside, for Italy, tho Marches© Visconti Vonosta; for 
Austria, Count Welscrsheimb ; and for tho United States, Mr. Henry Whito. 

The two subjects of dispute on which Franco and Gtormany wore most 
opposed to each other were those of the organisation of tho police, and, in a 
minor degree, of the State Bank. It was not until April 7th that an agree- 
ment on these questions was finally reached. The object of Germany in 
contending for the internationalisation of the police was to place Franco on 
the same level ns other powers, and so to deprive her of her predominant 
position in Morocco. France, on the other hand, claimed a mandate to 
herself and Spain. Germany’s final proposal, to which sho held to tho last 

in corn- 
only by 

. f . „ - > — suggesting 

its withdrawal, Germany gavo way; tho concession of an internationally 
controlled State Bank being made to her in return. 

Thus tho differences that had at one time threatened to develop into an 
open quarrel wore settled The understanding with England had been 
tested and found tmo, and though Germany had shown that sho could 
cnee tuaUy oppose such arrangements if made without her consent, sho had 
nevertheless discovered that an aggressive policy on her part was not likoly 
to bo supported by any European power. J 

; nc f?T y / vid ? nC ° S wor ? shmm dnnn s 190G that the crisis had strengthened, 
instead o t weakening, the entente . In February the London County Council 
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paid a visit to the Municipal Council in Park In Juno Ring Edward visited 
the President on his journey to and return from Biarritz, and in October the 
Lord Mayor of London was enthusiastically received in Paris. Other signs 
of the movement were the reception of representatives of the French univer- 
sities in England, and the special invitation to Sir John French, the eminent 
British cavalry officer, to attend the French army manoeuvres. 

RELATIONS WITH JAPAN AND GERMANY 

France also realised, since the Russo-Japanese war, the advantage of 
an entente with Japan for the maintenance of the territorial stahis quo in the 
Far East. After the war, Franco had felt somo solicitude with legartl to her 
colony of Indo-China, but through the efforts of French and Japanese diplo- 
matists all danger had passed. In 1907 M. Pichon, the Ficnch foreign 
minister, thought that the moment was opportune for a definite agreement 
with Japan. It had been known for somo time that such an agreement was 
in progress, but it was not until Juno 10th that it was finally signed. This 
was the complement, and, in a moasuio, the result of the Anglo- Japanese 
agreement of 1905, and, though not implying a formal alliance, was directed 
toward tlio samo purpose, the maintenance of peace in the Far East; its 
main principle being respect for the independence and integrity of China. 
The agreement was well received in Russia, where a similar convention with 
Japan was subsequently entered upon. At the same time some desire was 
shown for a ddtente — to use Prince Euolow's expression during an inter- 
view in July 1907 — a slackening of the old strained relations with Germany. 
The Kaisers words of welcome to M. Jules Cambon, the new French ambas- 
sador in Berlin, and the latter’s visit ta Prince Buelow at Nordeney, were 
especially noticeable as Lending in this direction, 

SEQUEL TO TIIE DREYFUS CASE 

The sequel to tho Dreyfus case culminated on July 12th, 1906, when the 
Cour do Cassation, after a long investigation, finally and completely exon- 
erated Major Dreyfus of all tho charges brought against him. The contrast 
between the attitude shown towards Dreyfus m 1899 and 190G was char- 
acteristic of tho French people. Ho was now reinstated in tho army, received 
by President Failures, and appointed a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
Nor were his two champions of 1899 forgotten. Colonel Picquart was re- 
stored to the active list. It was too late to do anything for Emile Zola, but 
ns a posthumous honour his remains wero transferred to the Pantheon, 

M. FALLlfcRES CHOSEN PRESIDENT 

On January 17th, 1900, M. Clement Armand Falliercs was chosen pre- 
sident to succeed M. Loubel. The retiring president had won the respect of 
the world by his sterling qualities, and his term of office was marked by 
national progress. In it there had been a decided reaction from militarism, 
as is evidenced by tho fact that in 1901 the length of the term of military 
service was shortened to two years, and that tho idea of a revanche on 
Germany occupied much less attention than formerly. In fact, France was 
seldom in a more contented, sane, and wholesome condition than when, 
under her worthy peasant- president, she dovoted her best efforts to extend- 
ing and solidifying her prosperity. 
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WINE-GROWERS AND TUE ADULTERATION LAW 

During 1907 grave disturbances took place in the wine-growing districts 
of tlio south of Franco, owing to tlie distress caused by economic conditions. 
The over-production, arising from tlio increase of vineyards after the dis- 
appearance of the phylloxera, had combined with the free import of tlio 
Algerian product to make the wine of the Hdrault district almost unsaleable. 
Rut the peasantry considered that tho cause of their miseries was to bo found 
in tho adulteration of wine and the manufacture of artificial wine by means 
of sugar— malpractices which they suspected were carried on in tho district. 
In May disturbances broke out at Narbonne, at Beziers, and at Perpignan. 
Agitation was set on foot against the government, under tlio load of a wine- 
grower, M. Marcel lin Albert; threats were held out of resisting the payment 
of all taxes until the government had applied some remedy, and thoro was 
even some wild talk of setting up a rival republic in the south. 

On May 2llrd the government adopted a bill against adulteration, but tlio 
disturbances continued. In June many southern mayors resigned, all ad- 
ministrative employees were compelled to cease work, and the non-payment 
of taxes was threatened. This direct challenge to tho central government 
led to a conflict between M. Clomenceau and the committee of Argeliors. 
Legal proceedings were instituted against many of tho latter, and troops 
wore sent against the revolted districts, but tlio danger was incroased by the 
disaffection which existed among many regiments. On June 28th, however, 
the bill for the suppression of adulteration was finally passed. The revolt 
had been weakened meantime by the fall of M. Marcel I in Albert from popular 
favour, and by tho beginning of July tho measures taken by the authorities 
for enforcing the law had almost restored peace. 

FURTHER TROUBLES IN MOROCCO 

In spito of the Franco-Spanish demonstration in December, considerable 
hostility was manifested by the natives towards French subjects in Morocco 
during the early part of 1907, culminating in the murder oi‘ Dr. Mnuchnmp, 
a French physician, in Maralchesh, on March 24th. This murder caused 
much indignation in Franco, where it was broadly hinted that tho fanatics 
liad been encouraged to rely on German support. The French government 
immediately issued a list of demands, including the punislimonfc of Dr. 
Maitchamp's murderers and the payment of an indemnity, and announced 
its intention of occupying Ujda until those demands should bo complied 
with. The sultan issued ambiguous proclamations with tho inlontion of 
gaining time, but the firm attitude of Franco ensured tho granting of practi- 
cally all her demands. 

But I 1 ranee’s troubles in Morocco wore not yet by any means over; 
in July the anti-European, or rather anti-Frciicli, fooling was again 
exemplified in an attack, on Europeans in Casablanca, ostensibly arising 
fiotn opposition to the construction of a harbour, but really duo to religious 
fanaticism, in which eight members of various nationalities wore killed. A 
naval expedition was immediately sent out under Admiral Philibert, which 
proceeded to bombard Casablanca, Later, the French government presented 
a note to tho powers, stating what liad been done, and explaining what 
iiu ther measures had been decided upon, showing the necessity of organising 
tho, police force in Morocco, and affirming tlio determination of France to 
maintain the authority of the sultan and the integrity of Ilia empire. 
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But there was a peculiar difficulty about France's task. While tho 
interests of other nations wore in hor keeping, notably of the British, whoso 
loss of property in Casablanca had been severe, yet there was a danger that 
the advance from the coast of a body of troops strong enough to prove an 
adequate defence might bo construed by unfriendly critics as exceeding tho 
terms of the Act of Algeciras. Tho gravity of the situation was made manifest 
by General Drude's urgent demand for additional troops on August 21st; it 
having been repeatedly stated throughout the month that no reinforcements 
would be necessary. Tho British colony in Tangier petitioned the British 
government for the protection of a warship; stating that tho Frencli and 
Spanish arrangements wero inadequate. It was also evident from reports that 
there had not been hearty co-operation between tho French and Spanish 
troops, although an official contradiction was given to the statement that they 
had differed on the question of an expedition into tho interior. By the end 
of August, however, it was stated that everything was quiet at Casablanca. 

Tho difficulty had been increased by tho lawless state of the country. 
Mulei ITafid, tlio sultan's brother, was sot up as ft rival sultan in Marakhesh, 
while tho pretender ruled in tho north-eastern part of the kingdom. In 
addition to thoso opponents of the legitimate authority, the brigand chief 
Raisuli oxorcised practically sovoreign power in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier, and several fanatics wandered about the country proclaiming a 
holy war. Although Mulei Hafid and his brother were both reported to be 
favourable to Europeans, yet it was plain that either depended for his success 
on siding with the great mass of tho people on the question of a religious 
war, which meant a goneral war on Christians and Jews, Even before Mulei 
Hafid had been proclaimed sultan, and had Galled upon his brother to abdi- 
cate, Abdul Aziz realised that the maintenance of his throne, and even his 
life, depended on his abandoning his attitude of favour towards Europeans 
and his acceptance of the leadership of such a wav. This fact explains his 
statomont before tlie principal inen of Fez that France had overstepped legal 
obligations, and that steps must he taken to protect Morocco from French 
aggression, a statement which had been preceded only two days previously 
by an appeal to the shereefs for co- operation with France. 

A gloomy picture is drawn by the Times correspondent in Tangier of tho 
state of Morocco at this time. He pictures a Sultan with some two million 
pounds of debts, whom no one obeys; a handful of robbers with the high-sound- 
ing title of viziers ; a fanatical population of six or seven millions; an empty 
treasury; a conglomeration of tribes misgoverning themselves and at war 
with each other. He declares that such revenues as exist are fully mort- 
gaged. Thcro is a dossier of claims for the destruction of Casablanca; two 
cities are in the hands of foreigners, and Raisuli holds Sir Harry Maclean as 
a trump card. Tlio Pretondev rales North-east Morocco, and the Sultan's 
brothor is propnred to proclaim himself in tho south. There is a plethora of 
reforms proposed, discussed, and accepted by every one except the people 
whom they chiefly concern, The people wiU not have these reforms at any 
price, but their eventual accoptance of them it is proposed to enforce 
with the aid of 2,500 polico, whose duties will extend from Tetuan to 
Mogador, a distance of five hundred miles, Obviously the task of France in 
Morocco is not an easy one. a 
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THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF FRANCE SINCE 1815 


By ALFRED RAMBAUD 
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TIIE LABOUR QUESTION 

During the period that was ushered in by the fall of Napoleon I, if a 
social question existed it was no longer an agrarian-social question as had 
been the case in the past— it was above all a question of labour. The tillers 
of the soil had at last come into realisation of the hopes and dreams of so many 
centuries; the land belonged to them freely, fully, without any burden of 
rents or taxes beyond that which was necessary for the public support. Thus 
rural democracy became what it will long remain, the most truly conserva- 
tive of the nation's elements. 

The great importance of the labour question may be accurately estimated 
by a glance over the field of industry from which we will cull a few figures 
to obtain a correct idea of the progress made. 

In 1815 the united French industries did not consume more than a mil- 
lion tons of coal; in 1831 the quantity had increased to two millions and in 
1847 to seven and a half millions. 

In 1S29 France produced 205,243 tons of brass, 145,519 of iron, and 4,914 
of steel; in 1S47 these figuies had increased respectively to 472,412, 276,253, 
and 7,130. Thus in twenty-two years the production had not quite doubled. 

In 1S15 the use of machines in the different branches of industry had not 
become general, textile industries being practised among families in the home 
rather than in factories. In the manufacture of cotton fabrics but ten mil- 
lion kilogrammes of raw cotton were consumed; metallurgy industries were 
still in a primitive state, scarcely any fuel but wood being used in the manu- 
facture of brass and of articles of iron ware. 

The most marked development is to be observed during the thirty-three 
years from 1815 to 1847. In the latter year the cotton industries consumed 

55.000. 000 kilogrammes of raw cotton, and employed 116,000 looms and 
3,500,000 spindles; they produced to the value of 416,000,000 francs. The 
consumption of wool increased from 46,500,000 kilogrammes in 1812 to 

89.000. 000. Philippe de Girard left France in 1815, having lost all hope of 
ever being able to introduce the machine for spinning flax that he had in- 
vented; tventy years later the manufacture of linen employed 200,000 
spindles, 40,000 of which were in the department of the north. Similarly 
the Jacquard machine was not taken into use until 1827 by the silk-mills 
oi Lyons which twenty years later had arrived at full prosperity. The city 
alone employed both for spinning and weaving 60,000 out of the 90,000 
looms contained in all France. 

204 
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In 1846 (the first year concerning which any reliable statistics exist) the 
urban population of France comprised only 8,646,743 inhabitants, or 24.4 
per cent, of the entire population. The remainder, more than three-quarters 
of the nation, composed agricultural France. 

Let us again take up for the present epoch certain of the figures already 
given. In 1897 the consumption of coal has increased to 37,000,000 tons 
or thirty-seven timos what it was m 1815 In metals the production is 
2,484,000 tons of brass, 784,000 of iron, and 995,000 of steel; thus since 1848 
the production of brass and iron has doubled, that of steel has increased a 
hundredfold. In all other industries a corresponding advance is to be ob- 
served, our entire industrial production representing to-day a value of over 
15,000,000,000 francs. 

What has been the increase in urban population up to the present time? 
In 1896 there were 15,000,000 inhabitants of cities as against 23,487,000 
rural inhabitants, a proportion which had altered from 24.4 per cent, at the 
close of the parliamentary monarchy to 39.5 per cent.' Great cities which 
are the direct creations of industry have come into existence, such as Creusot, 
Saint Etienne, Roubaix, Tourcoing, towns which were formerly stagnant 
have revived to bustling activity, and lastly a large number of industrial 
plants have become established in the country, mostly by the side of water- 
falls whoso power has enriched the national industries with another variety 
of fuel, “ white coal.” 

It becomes apparent from an inspection of the foregoing figures that the 
social question pertaining to labour was of no more importance under the 
Restoration than at the time of the first constituent assembly; that it had 
risen to a certain prominence during the monarchy of July; that from 1848. 
on it was destined to grow with great rapidity; that universal suffrage to- 
gether with free and obligatory education, by assuring workingmen a certain 
share of influence in public affairs, hastened the arrival of the time when 
the utopian ideas in vogue among them, when their prejudices and their 
passions would all tend to dominate in the interior, eventually even in the 
exterior policy of France. 

Under the* Restoration the working-classes as a body caused the govern- 
ment very little trouble, but individually the workingmen were in a large 
part hostile to it. It cannot quite be said that they were republicans; rather 
the republicanism they professed was confounded with their worship for 
the “Little Corporal.”" During the reign of Napoleon the working-classe? 
had had very little cause for satisfaction, but many of them had served in 
his armies, thus gaining the name of “veteran,” and the glory of the con- 
queror had swallowed up all memory of the legislator’s harshness towards 
them. 

They detested the Bourbons, principally because the reigning dynasty 
was of that house, and because it seemed to lean with special confidence on 
the clergy. The law of 1814 which made obligatory Sunday rest (although, 
they might have been idle Monday as well as Sunday) , the law of 1816 abol- 
ishing divorce (they had not the slightest use for the institution of divorce), 
the law of 1826 upon sacrilege (notwithstanding that it was never put into, 
effect), the interior “missions” organised by over-zealous priests and religious 
workers, but above all the executions of the “four sergeants of La Rochelle,” 

1 Let us "bear in mind that in England this proportion has for eoroo timo been reversed ; it 
is still reversed in Germany after the expiration of a quarter of o. centuiy. These two nations 
Lave becorao chiefly industrial ; Franco still remains a rural nation, and Las cause to congratu- 
late berself on tho fact. 
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who have remained popular heroes to this clay— these were the principal 
grievances of workingmen, particularly Parisian workingmen, against the 
governments of Louis XVIII and Charles X. It was possibly during this 
period that the popular mind received that decided bant towards blind and 
irrational anti-clericalism that has characterised it ever since, and that still 
leads it to the commission of the most dangerous follies. 


Sad Stale of the Working Classes 

French workingmen — particularly those of Paris — were to play a leading 
part in the battle of the trois Glorieuses which placed the younger branch 
of the house of Bourbon on the throne. For this branch itself the workman 
cared but little; he had believed the conflict to be in the cause of a Napoleon 
or of the republic: Louis Philippe was to him simply the king of the bour- 
geois, that is to say of the employers. He had hoped much of this revolu- 
tion, but was soon to see that it had profited him but little; for the landed 
aristocracy had been substituted an industrial bourgeoisie, or rather the latter 
had been called to have a share in the power, and no notice at all was taken 
of the “heroes of July,” or the “people with the bare arms.” 

Yet there was so much that could have been done for the workingman! 
Upon him fell the full weight of all the shocks, the disappointment, the sus- 
pense that mark the beginning of a great industrial transformation. Ho 
suffered from the introduction of machines which had for effect, before the 
great reparatory impulse set in, diminution in wages, the dismissal of many 
workmen, and utter ruin for the artisan who had set lip in business for him- 
self. The troubles resulting from this cause in France cannot, however, be 
compared to the riots of the Luddites, or “machine breakers” in England, 
notably during the year ISlfl . 1 

French manufacturers, less experienced — consequently more timorous than 
those of to-day— showed a tendency to depress wages at the least appearance 
on the horizon of a menace of failure for tlieir markets or of the establish- 
ment of a formidable rival. It was the workman who bore the brunt of tliis 
cruelly prudent policy, nor were any adequate measures taken to protect him 
against the accidents incident to labour. In the factories defectively in- 
stalled machinery and m mines the almost total absence of ventilation, the 
rarity and ignorant use of the Davy lamp, the insufficient precautions taken 
against fire-damp resulted in a multitude of victims. 

The employer found it to his advantage to raise up competitors by the 
side of the workman in the latter’s own wife and children, and no more limit 
was set to the work of women and children than to that of adult men. Some- 
times an entire family would exhaust its forces and destroy its health for 
a total gain that was only equivalent to the salary that the husband and 
father ought rightfully to have earned . 3 In cotton-goods factories there 
were frequently to be seen children of six, even of five years working four- 
teen and fifteen hours together tying threads. 

In the great industrial centres the employer took no notice at all of the 


‘ Sjicnctr Wnlpnlo, History of England fi om 1816, vol. I, pp. 401-434. 

dr r,,i„n JTl )C ^ woraldes ou vi iers employes dans les manufactures 
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manner in which his workmen were lodged. The families herded together 
in damp collars, in garrets that wore stiflinglj hot or bitterly cold according 
to the season, in insalubrious clens that received neither air nor light and 
were provided with no conveniences whatever. 1 A single room, sometimes 
a single bed was the home of an entire family, and half of the new-born chil- 
dren died before the age of fifteen months. There thus grew up a generation 
of working people feeble in mind ancl body, without morality or education — 
schools were in any case rare at that epoch; which represented just so much 
lost energy and power to Franco. 

Much of this suffering was caused by the indifference, one may say the 
inhumanity of the employers; but a large part also resulted from the neces- 
sity of utilising old, tumble-down buildings, from the inevitable hazards and 
difficulties surrounding industries at their birth, from the over-rapid growth 
of these industries in France precluding amelioration in the conditions of 
either factory or home. That this is so is proved by the superior accommoda- 
tions provided for workmen in the new centres of industry in Alsace and in 
the north. There factory workers were lodged in clean, airy houses, as was 
likewise the case at Roubaix and Tourcoing. At Morvillars (Alsace) the 
employer rented to the employ!? for thirty-six francs a year a commodious 
apartment with a small garden attached. 

Under the old regime it had been common to compare the life of the 
French peasant with that of the negro in the colonics, and to esteem that the 
latter was the happier of the two; now it was the workers in cities who were 
given the name of “white negroes/' and who in many respects would have 
been justified in envying their dark-skinned brothers to whom at least food, 
fresh air, sunlight, and the sight of sky ancl trees were free. 

In the main, however, the lot of the French workmen was the same as 
that of the workers in every great industrial country, particularly in England, 
where the investigation started by Thomas Sadler in 1831, having in view 
the limitation of hours of work for children, had revealed a horrible condition 
of things 

Between the bourgeoise monarchy which seemed insensible to so much 
suffering and the sufferers themselves (the workers in the cities), strife could 
not fail to arise. 

Early Strikes and Revolts 

In October, 1831, the silk weavers of La Croix-Rousse at Lyons demanded 
an increase in wages. The prefect offered to mediate, an action for which he 
was afterwards bitterly censured by the oligarchy of employers. The mayor 
convoked an assembly of twenty-two delegates each from the workingmen 
and from the employers, that a minimum tariff of wages might be fixed upon. 
The employers' delegates refused to make any concession, and after a meet- 
ing that followed, the weavers descended in a body from La Croix-Rousse and 
poured silently into the place de Bellccour and the square before the pre- 
fecture. The prefect succeeded in inducing them to disperse, that the tariff 
might not seem to have been imposed by force. The weavers nevertheless 
signed the agreement: but the prefect having been disavowed by his govern- 
ment, the tariff was not put into effect Immediately La Croix-Rousse rose 
in insurrection, erected barriers, and raised a black flag bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “We will live working or die fighting." The insurgents in a struggle of 

1 The lodgings of this sort to be most severely condemned were : at Lille tlio Saint Sauveur 
quarter and tho collars of the rue des Etaques, at Mtilhausen the cellars of the u white negroes/ 
at Rouen tho Marfcamvillo quarter, etc. 
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two days (21st-22ncl of November) repulsed the national guard, which did 
not make any great display of courage, forced General Roguet and the three 
thousand soldiers of the garrison to retreat, and for ten days remained ab- 
solute masters of Lyons. They committed no excesses nay, even detailed 
some of their number to keep guard over the houses of the rich. On the 3rd 
of December they offered no resistance to the entrance oi an enlarged body 
of troops headed by Marshal Soult and the duke of Orleans, eldest son of the 
king. The workmen were disarmed , the national guard was dismissed, and 
die tariff abolished What especially characterised this first Lyons insur- 
rection was that politics, properly speaking, had absolutely no share in it; 
the movement from first to last revolved around a (question of wages. 

It was different in Paris, where a scries of insurrections burst forth, the 
most terrible of which were those of the 5th and 6th of Juno, 1832, on the 
occasion of the funeral of General Lamarque, These uprisings were the work 
of certain republican associations, secret or avowed, and the working people 
in general had but little share m them. Nevertheless it was the working 
people at whom the government aimed when it passed the law of 1834 on 
associations (26th of March), 

The month of April, 1834, was marked by agitation. Troubles arose at 
Paint Etienne, Grenoble, Besan^on, Arbois. Poitiers, Vienne, Marseilles, 
Perpignan, Auxerre, Chalon-sur-Saonc, Epinal, Lundville, Clermont-Ferrand, 
etc.; but the only really serious demonstrations were the second Lyons in- 
surrection and the new revolt in Paris. 


In Lyons a change had been brought about in the spirit of the working- 
classes by the operations of several secret societies. The question of wages 
was, as before, paramount; but it was no longer unminglecl with political 
feeling. A new idea had arisen for which to do battle, the republican idea. 
The news of the vote deciding the passage of the law on associations stirred 
the chiefs to declare revolt. This time the struggle lasted five days — from 
the 9th to the 13lli of April. The workingmen of Lyons displayed a courage 
so desperate that at one time General Aymar thought seriously of retreat, but 
in the end the royal troops were victorious. 

The Lyons insurrection had not been completely quelled when, on the 
13th, broke forth in Paris the revolt that had the church and cloister of Saint 
Merri for its centre. Fighting continued the whole of that clay and the next, 
but the movement was finally put down by the numerous force employed 
against it — forty thousand soldiers of the line and of the national guard. 

The explosions that shook simultaneously fifteen or twenty cities of 
France had for result the monster trial called “trial of the April offenders.’' 
The accused, to the number of 121, of whom 41 belonged to Paris and 80 to 
the departments, were arraigned before the chamber of peers, which was 
formed for the occasion into a high court, presenting a total of 88 judges. 


Utopian Philosophies 

A last echo of these conflicts was the law voted on the 9th of September, 
1S35, concerning freedom of the press. From that time forth through a 
period of twelve years the monarchy enjoyed comparative peace without 
presage of the fresh revolution that was brewing, a revolution of a character 
o?Ji v^!| Cil anc ^ soc ' a ^ The political phase lasted but a single day, the 
_4th of February; the second or social phase was of longer duration and of a 
nature more serious ancl sanguinary. The French workman, however, owed 
to the monarchy of July the law of March 22nd, 1841, on child labour in 
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factories, aiming to protect the children of working people against both the 
weakness of their parents and the greed of employers. The principle of this 
protective measure was combated by Gay-Lussac who denounced it, in the 
name of the right of all to work and make contracts, as the beginning of 
" Saint-Shnonism or Phalansterianism.” His arguments were a succession of 
sophistries unworthy of a great mind and masking but imperfectly the ego- 
tistical spiril of resistance that animated employers. The law applied only 
to such industrial establishments as employed mechanical motive power or 
fires that were never allowed to go out, and gave occupation to twenty or 
more workers. It interdicted the employment in factories of children under 
twelve years of age; authorised elsewhere only eight hours of labour a day 
broken by a rest for children of from eight to twelve, twelve hours of labour 
from twelve to thirteen, and no night work at all for those under thirteen. 
Up to the age of twelve years the apprentice, in his leisure hours, was sup- 
posed to attend school. Legal sanction was given by a corps oi inspectors 
who had the right to impose fines for any contravention on the part of em- 
ployers. 

It was under the monarchy of July that the crude and vague ideas of 
which labour socialism was composed began to assume some definite shape 
and to issue forth as systems. Saint-Simon, the author of the “New Chris- 
tianity/’ had died in 1825, but he left behind him a sort of lay congregation, 
the members of which practised obedience to a single chief, and the holding 
of all things in common. They were called Saint-Simonians, ancl. at one 
time under Enfantin engaged in the practice of mysteriously mystic rites, 
at another in conjunction with the financier Pereire and the economist Michel 
Chevalier set out to reform the entire economic world. In 1832 the Saint- 
Simonians, accused of having violated public morality, were arraigned be- 
fore the court of assizes, where they appeared in the full uniform of their 
sect (blue tunic, white trousers, and varnished leather belt) ; three of their 
number, one of whom was the “father” Enfantin himself, were sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment. After that the “family” became “secularised” — 
that is, it dispersed. 

Other chiefs and other doctrines arose: . Fourier, with his theory of the 
suppression of property and communal life in his Phalansteries; Cabet, with 
his dream of Icaria, the blessed isle whereon the state, sole proprietor, pro- 
ducer, and dispenser, was to lay down for its subjects their daily tasks, to 
prescribe the cut of their garments and the menu of their repasts Pierre 
Leroux, with liis books on Equality and Humanity, in which mysticism was 
blended with socialism; Louis Blanc, who in his Labour Organisation (1814) 
advised the state’s absorption of all agricultural property and industrial 
establishments. These various theories shared one trait in common: they 
all professed communism or collectivism, which simply means suppression 
of proprietary rights and of individual initiative. 

Proudhon departs radically from this idea. Like the other theorists he 
objects to individual holding of property and sums up his view's in a phrase 
borrowed from Brissot de Warville, one of the most illustrious of Girondins: 
“ What is property? It is theft.” Ownership is unjust because ib creates 
inequality, equality Is exact justice.. But Proudhon opposes communism 
with equal energy; according to him it is contrary to the primordial as well 
as to the noblest instincts of humanity. 

He would not only do away altogether with state intervention, even 
where the state is communistic — he demands the total abolition of the state, 
of its diplomacy, its armies, its frontiers. The principle he advocates is 

n. w. — vor.. xni. p 
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an-archy in the etymological sense of the word, that is to say the suppression 
of all authority save that of the father. The only social force that he admits 
is the force that springs from the free association of workingmen. 

The sincere and ardent republicans who, on the 24 th of February, formed 
the provisory government, promised to assure the workingman, to whose 
courage was due the success of the Revolution, an improved position in 
society. They couferrecl upon him the right of suffrage and free admission 
into the national guard, which was thus changed from a body-of fifty or sixty 
thousand men to one of two hundred thousand. 

In restoring absolute liberty of association and of the press, the provisory 
government made two very dangerous gifts to the excitable and profoundly 
ignorant Parisian workingmen who, in consequence of the general perturbation 
caused by the sitting of February 24th, found themselves suddenly without 
work Idleness ancl want made them accept as the wisest counsels the 
seditious utterances of the newspapers and of the demagogues at the clubs. 

As early as the 25th of February a crowd of armed workmen bearing 
the red flag as symbol of republican socialism assembled at the II6tel-de- 
Ville. It required all Lamartine’s eloquence to induce them to discard their 
unworthy emblem and raise in its place the tricolour, which had already 
made the “tour of the world.” 1 

The situation of the workers soon assumed an aspect too serious to admit 
of any delay m providing relief. But was it possible to succour all the suffer- 
ing toilers who were deprived of work? The attempt was made. Orders were 
given to the bakers ancl butchers to supply with bread and meat any of the 
armed citizens who had a requisition from their chief. All the articles pledged 
at the Mont-de-Pi6t£ since February 1st upon which had been advanced a 
loan of not over ten francs were to be returned to thoir former owners. The 
paface of the Tuilerics was thrown open to receive invalided workmen, and 
the government proposed to "restore to the workingmen, to whom they 
rightfully belonged, the million francs that were about to fall due from the 
civil list.” To these acts of gross flattery towards the men of the people weie 
added declarations of. the utmost gravity. The government took upon itself 
to “guarantee the existence of the workman by means of work,” that is to 
“guarantee work to every citizen.” Twenty-four battalions of “mobile 
national guard” were created, each soldier of which was to receive a daily 
pay of thirty sous. At the same time were opened the “national workshops” 
which cost enormous sums to support and which completed the demoralisa- 
tion of the artisan by exacting from him a merely nominal return in work 
for a daily wage of one and a half or two francs. Also followers of the finer 
crafts, such as jewellers, clockmakers, engravers, ete N[ were frequently to be 
seen spoiling the delicacy of their hands by pushing a wheelbarrow or digging 

U UL11L u* 


The National T1 ovkshops and Their Consequences 

The government determined to effect still morn. It instituted in the 
palace of the Luxembourg a governmental commission” for working people, 
of which several workmen were elected members, and which was given a 
president and vice-president in the persons of two members of the govern- 

1 1 nH, L r ( ® LlI1C ? nf , t ,e worlc ' naH Albert. Louis Blanc in addition to 
Ins otliei duties undertook to explain to the worker^ just what was meant 

Plcrra ^ l ’ oliticiau ’ a ver ^ interesting book appeared in 1003 by 1L 
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by the “organisation of labour.” Tints by lectures ancl fine speeches the 
government sought to make the people forget their miseries. 

The many secret societies and professional demagogues (Blanqui, Barbes, 
and F41ix Pyat had already made for themselves a wide reputation) profited 
by the inexperience of the labouring classes and drew them into all sorts of 
dangerous manifestations. Such for instance was the movement of the 17th 
of March, which demanded the withdrawal of the troops from Paris, and 
that of the 16th of April, so menacing for the government that it ordered 
out the national guard into the square before the H6tel-de-Yille. The work- 
ingmen, incited by their leaders to mingle in matters that did not concern or 
even interest them, were beginning to make of themselves an intolerable 
nuisance, while the Bonapartist or royalist agents that took an active part in 
their manifestations constituted a grave peril to the republic. 

Another source of danger, and one that threatened more seriously day by 
day, was the workshops. In the beginning the number of workers they con- 
tained was but a few thousand; a short time after, the total had risen to 
110,000. The strikes, encouraged by the commission of the Luxembourg, 
multiplied without any apparent reason; the participants doubtless pre- 
ferred the dolce far niente of the national workshops to any serious toil else- 
where. Instead of breaking up these workshops into groups more or less 
widely distant from each other, their director, Louie Thomas, allowed them 
to become concentrated in the single district that to-day forms the Parc 
Monceau. _ He had instituted in these workshops an almost military discipline 
and organisation. By such measures the government hoped to raise up for 
itself a great power of defence; but it was soon found that the vast assemblages 
of workmen furnished nearly all the recruits for tho popular manifestations. 

When the constituent assembly came together (the 4th of May) the 
gravity of the situation was revealed to it by the audacious action of the 
labour leaders. On the 15th of May, under pretext of presenting a petition 
on behalf of Poland — many workmen believed that that very evening a relief 
expedition was to be undertaken in favour of the “Fiance of the North”— a 
mass of people, nearly two thousand unarmed men, led by Blanqui, Bnspail, 
Quentin, Huber, and Sobrior, made irruption into the assembly. Huber 
proclaimed it to be dissolved. After that the rioters were expelled without 
bloodshed by the mobile guard They proceeded at once to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, but were dispersed by Lamartine, who followed them at the head of 
the mobile guard. 

The assembly showed loss disposition to forgive this criminal aggression 
than had the governments of the H6tel-de-Ville. It proceeded at once to 
close several clubs, decreed the arrest of Barbes, Blanqui, Sobrier, Quentin, 
and even Albert, the former member of the provisory government. It broke 
with Louis Blanc, and made minister of war a tried republican and valiant 
African general, Eugene Cavaignac. Lastly it formed a commission solely 
to investigate the matter of the national workshops and render a report. 

Unfortunately the person charged with making this report was one of the 
most ardent members of the legitimist and clerical Eight, the apologist of 
the terrible pope-inquisitor Pius V, and future author of the law of 1850 on 
public instruction, Alfred de Falloux. The assembly, acting on blind im- 
pulse, adopted his conclusions. It displayed as great an inexperience in 
closing the national workshops as that revealed by the governments of the 
H6tcl-de-Villc in creating them and allowing them to develop. It had not, 
however, the excuse of the latter in tho eyes of posterity — their profound 
pity for the sufferings of the people. 
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Oiip circumstance which was certain to produce bloodshed in Paris was 
the nrecinitate haste of the enemies of the national workshops m carrying out 
their ineasuies of repression. On the 29th of May, by means of an arbitrary 
warrant that recalls the Idtres de cachet, Emile Thomas was arrested and 


taken to Bordeaux. . 

The watchword of the reactionists was "An end must be made at once.” 
In his report Failoux, with odious hypocrisy, denounced the national work- 
shops as the agency which had worked the “saddest deterioration in the 
character formerly so pure and glorious of the Parisian workman.". 

On the 22nd of Juno a decree, published in Le Mmileur and signed by 
Minister Goudchaux, declared that “nil workmen between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-five must on the following day enlist in the army under pain 
of being refused admission to the workshops " On the 23rd barricades were 
erected all over the city and firing commenced. Eugene Cavnignnc, “chief 
of the executive power,” was in supreme command, having under him several 
of the ablest and bravest generals of the African service. The battle between 
the workmen and the regular state forces raged with unparalleled fury for 
four whole clays; the troops had the task of tearing down hundreds of bar- 
ricades. On the 25th General Damesmc was fatally wounded, the generals 
Brea and de Negrier were assassinated, and Monseigneur Ai’frc, archbishop 
of Parts, was killed. 

The assembly now saw the mistake it hacl committed and voted three 
millions for the relief of needy workmen ; the greater part of the insurgents, 
however, never even hoard of the measure. The struggle ended on the 26th 
by the bombardment and capture of the faubourg St. Antoine. The work- 
men of this quarter had taken up arms on hearing the rumour that the royal- 
ists were attacking the republic; what was their surprise to see the troops, 
the national guard, the mobile guard— tlio latter composed entirely of work- 
men— all scaling the barricades to cries of “ Vive la rdpuhlique During that 
scries of wretched misunderstandings which have come down to us as the 
“ days of June,” French blood was shed in streams. There wove in all six or 
seven thousand wounded. The government troops, which wont uncovered 
to the attack of the barricades, behind which were sheltered the insurgents, 
counted fifteen hundred dead, and among them seven generals. The in- 
surgents lost but half that number. Of the rebels who were taken captive, 
3,37G were transported to Algeria, where many of them founded colonies. 1 

The recognition of the “right to work” and the faulty organisation of 
the national workshops have cast a great weight of blame on the memory 
of the provisory government; but still severer condemnation attaches to 
the assembly and to those political intriguers who made it do tlicir will, 
who showed themselves so woefully ignorant of the psychology of the mass 
of workers, and so forgetful of their devotion on the 24th of February. 

It was the republic that had to suffer by the mistakes made on every 
side. The remembrance of the “days of June” had due weight on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election on the 10th of December, 18-lS. The name 
of Louis Napoleon was cast into the urn by citizens eager for peace, and by 
viorkingmen who hoped to obtain through the nephew of the first emperor, 
through the author of L' Extinction du pauperisme, a signal revenge. 


[' Alexandre Quenlln-Bauclmit, Jiapport da la Commission tV amide sur le 16 Mai cl 
,?Jl SU t 7 i* C 10,1 , Juin ’Jn¥!? V P^ S n V* n ^° the apologies of Bmilo Thomas, Ihstoire 
Uv t nait( ! nrtl i r ’ llifitou cs dela M6voluhon de 18^8, 'Which, aro Likewise apologies, 

by Lamartine, Uarnier-Png^, and Louis Blanc 1 1 b 1 
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The Working Classes under Louis Napoleon 

The two republican assemblies, the constituent and the legislative, were 
neither of them capable of offering a final solution to the labour problem; 
the first because of its brief term of existence, the second because of its in- 
ternal divisions and over-conservative tendencies. The laws they passed 
were merely those of the 18th of June, 1850, on superannuation funds; of 
the 15th of July, 1850, on mutual aid societies; and of the 22nd of February, 
1851, abolishing certain limitations — a survival of the old rdgime — to the 
number of apprentices. The law of the 27lh of November, 1849, on coali- 
tions of working people simply reproduces certain provisions of the Penal 
Code of Napoleon. The humiliating formality of the livrei and Article 1,781 
of the Civil Code were also allowed to remain in force. 

Moreover, both republican assemblies, but especially the legislative, which 
more directly felt the pressure of the Napoleonic executive power, had de- 
parted widely from the principles of well-nigh absolute liberty promised 
by the provisory government as the foundation of the new republic. The 
constituent assembly by the enactment of July 28, 1848, which aimed partic- 
ularly at secret societies, restricted liberty of meeting and association, and 
the legislative interdicted, for a period of time which was afterwards renewed, 
all clubs and public meetings, It did not venture, however, to re-enforce 
either Article 291 of the Penal Code or the law of 1834. 

About the same course was pursued in regard to freedom of the press. 
That a stop might be put to the multiplication of subversive journals the 
constituent assembly redemanded the former security; then it pronounced 
penalties against writers who should attack any of the existing institutions — 
the national assembly, the executive power, the constitution, property-rights, 
the principles of universal suffrage or the sovereignty of the people, liberty 
of worship, the family, etc. Tho legislative assembly reissued almost all the 
provisions of the law of 1835, then re-established the stamp-tax in addition 
to tho obligatory security. 

Finally the assembly committed the supreme folly of exacting, in tho 
law of May 31, 1850, not six months' blit three years’ residence as qualification 
for the right to vote, which was virtually to exclude the whole body of work- 
ingmen, forced as the.y are by the exigencies of labour to frequent changes of 
habitation. Thus the assembly struck an annihilating blow at the very 
system to which it owed its existence, universal suffrage. No enemy ani- 
mated by the most perfidious designs could have counselled it to a more 
sel[-destrucLive act. The proclamation of the usurper-president had now, 
in order to make sure of the workingmen’s neutrality, but to include this 
simple declaration: “Universal suffrage is again established” 

To sum up, the republic — provisory government or assembly-had given 
so little satisfaction to the masses of the people whether urban or rural, had 
fallen so far short of fulfilling, not their dreams but their most legitimate 
hopes, that it was an easy matter for any new rule, however autocratic, to 
establish its sway over them. The act of perjury and the massacres in which 
this dawning power took its rise might render inimical to it a_ certain high 
element among the people; it none the less succeeded in flattering the inter- 
ests and thereby gaining the sympathies of the great majority of the nation. 

Its first display of ability was in recognising that it was above all a gov- 
ernment of universal suffrage and that its most pressing need was to con- 
ciliate the masses. All new laws must be framed with these facts in view; 
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they were the key-note that dominated the policy both at home and abroad. 
For how, if universal suffrage had not existed m France, could they have 
instituted a plebiscite before taking possession of Savoy and Nice and have 
demanded of the kine Victor Emmanuel that he confirm by a plebiscite his 


^ The nile^that followed upon the coup d’6tat, bearing first the name of 
decennial presidency, then that of empire, had the support of the rural classes, 
which the provisory government had alienated by establishing the impost of 
45 centimes— that is, increasing direct taxation by 45 per cent It was easy 
enough for Napoleon III to win the favour of village inhabitants by building 
dwellings for the mayors, erecting churches, and cutting new parish roads; 
and to capture their suffrage by means of a cleverly executed system of 
official eandidateship. A series 'of full crops and harvests completed the 
general well-being in the country, and the superstitious peasant was inclined 
to attribute all to the magic name of Napoleon. Even now old inhabitants 
love to recall the times when grain and cattle “ sold so high." ... 

Napoleon III rendered inestimable services to the workers m cities ; m 
him indeed may be seen the organiser,— hesitating at times, without full know- 
ledge of the work he was accomplishing, — of that great power, urban democ- 
racy. His automatic rule brought to realisation what none of the liberal 
monarchies or republican assemblies had even dared to attempt. The nephew 
of the great emperor in his law of the 25th of May, 1864, struck out ot the 
Code Napoleon Articles 414, 415, and 416 which interdicted coalitions, abro- 
gated at tlie same time the law of 1849 and put an end to a system, which 
forced the tribunals to judge each year an average of seventy-five trials re- 
sulting from strikes. The new law recognised the right of workingmen to 
concert for the purpose of obtaining an increase of wages, and to make use 
of the means most effectual for this end, the strike. It punished only those 
offences which brought about simultaneous cessation of labour by means of 
acts of violence, menace, or fraud The . government made it a point of 
honour to protect as fully the labourer’s right to cease work as his right to 
work. Freedom so unrestrained might become, according to the use it was 
given in the hands of workingmen, either a powerful instrument for their 
material improvement or the most dangerous weapon that was ever turned 
against both themselves and the industries of the nation. Was it to be hoped 
that they would always use it wisely? Led away by the ardour of political 
feeling, they were frequently guilty of unwarrantable acts that brought them 
into violent contact with the public authorities charged with protecting 
liberty of labour. From such encounters resulted sanguinary episodes Idee 
that of the Ricainarie “massacre” (1809), in which were killed eleven persons, 
two of whom were women. 


By the law. of the 2nd of August, 1868, the government abrogated Article 
1,781 of the Civil Code, In 1854 more timidity had been shown, as for in- 
stance when the livrel was insisted upon with greater rigour, and it was ob- 
ligatory upon each new employer to have it endorsed by the police. The 
evils resulting from this practice becoming more apparent as time went on, 
an inquiry was ordered in 1869, which was about to end in the suppression of 
the lirrel when the Franco-Prussian War broke out. Hospitals wore multi- 
plied for the labouring classes, and asylums for infants and old people The 
empress took under her especial patronage all these works of public charity, 
and one of the asylums on the Seine was given the name of Prince Imperial. 

uhc species of popularity which Napoleon III enjoyed among Parisian 
workingmen was founded on the abundance of work provided by the recon- 
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struction of a large part of the capital by Haussniann, the prefect of the 
Seine. The people were foncl of saying in presence of this gigantic hauss- 
mannisation, "When the building trade flourishes eveiy thing goes well." 
The number of workmen employed in building alone was almost doubled— 
71,240 instead of 41,600. The total number of labourers employed in all the 
twenty districts of Paris had increased from 342,530 to 416,811, of which 
285, SGI were men, and the rest were women, girls, and young boys. Besides 
these, 42,028 people were employed in the public establishments and by the 
great companies, 26,242 were sub-contractors, and 62,199 were engaged in 
work on their own account. The whole made up an army of more than 
500,000 Parisian workers. 

The labour delegates that the emperor had allowed to be sent to the 
Universal Exhibition of London in 1863 noted the liberty enjoyed by the 
English labourers, and studied the working of their trade unions. Some 
returned affiliated to the dangerous International Association of Workingmen-, 
others, more practical, merely brought back a deep veneration for the prin- 
ciples of mutuality. In the report of the typographers is to be read: “Asso- 
ciation is the truest and most efficacious method of promoting the peaceful 
and progressive emancipation of the working-classes." .Moreover, the in- 
fluence was widely felt in France of the success obtained in Germany by 
Schulze-Delitzsch, who had created the workmen's mutual credit system 
and the people’s banks. Soon iu every part of France — naturally with the 
authorisation of the government — co-operative societies in the fields of con- 
sumption, production, and credit began to multiply. The progress of the 
urban working-classes was also shown by the great number of mutual aid 
societies that arose among them: five years after the passage of the law of 
July 15th, 1850, there were no less than 2,695 of these associations. 

In 1853 the manufacturer Jean Dollfus of Mulhausen founded the Miil- 
hausen Society of Labour Settlements, which not only assured the workman 
comfortable and salubrious quarters, but permitted him to own his home 
after the lapse of a few years by the payment of a small sum annually. This 
example was shortly followed in every part of France. 

The Commune of 1871 

The fall of the second empire, occurring as it did when a foreign war was 
at its height, was preceded and followed by revolutionary movements. After 
war had been declared it was found necessary all over the country, in order 
to supply the deficiency of troops of the line, to muster in the “mobile guards," 
the “mobilised troops," and the “national guard,” which altogether made 
up a force that iicld discipline in contempt and, being also without military 
training or instruction, could render effective service — glorious service it was 
sometimes — only in ease of siege. 

In Paris, especially, nothing had been accomplished save to organise an 
armed conflict between political opinions of the bitterest and most fervid 
character. Those members of the "government of the national defence” 
who remained shut up in Paris soon had an opportunity to distinguish be- 
tween the “good battalions” and the “bad battalions." 1 The latter were 
in general quite as active in opposing the German invasion as the others, but 
under all their patriotism lay the ulterior purpose of making the republic 
that was proclaimed on September 4th, and acknowledged throughout France, 

1 Depositions before tlio committee investigating tlio nets of the government of the national 
dofoncc, piecedcd by tlio report of the Count Dimi. 
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a socialistic republic. Many of these “bad battalions" were under the direct 
influence of leaders who had gained fame m previous revolutions Blanqui, 
Felix Pyat, or certain new demagogues who, with the exception of i 1 louraia 
or Delescluzc, were for the most part unknown. Among the bad battal- 
ions" there were many “worse" ones, for example those of Belleville who 
tore up the flag given them to raise on their march towards the enemy, but 
who were always in the lead when any rioting look place. 1 

In reality the famous “commune” existed when Paris was still in a state 
of siege The events of October 1st, 1870, when the government was penned 
up’ for fourteen hours in the HMel-de-Ville by riots which fortunately ter- 
minated without bloodshed, also those of the 22nd of January, 1871, when 
firing broke out in the square of the H6tel-de-Ville between the “mobiles” 
of Brittany and the 101st battalion of the national guard, were all the work 


of the commune. , _ , , , . 

After Paris had capitulated, nearly one hundred thousand men belonging 
to the well-to-do classes, hence to the “ good battalions,” hurried to rejoin their 
families and the field was left free to the revolutionists, who until then had 
not been in the majority. It was at this juncture that they assumed the 
name of “federates.” Upon the temper of this populace possessing 150,000 
rifles, 2,000 cannon, and innumerable stores of powder, upon the spirit of men, 
already tried by the sufferings of the siege— sufferings that had resulted in 
enormous infant mortality — and a prey to the hallucinations of the “siege 
fever,” and of patriotism exasperated by defeat, a number of incidents that 
now took place acted with disastrous effect. On the 1st and 2nd of March 
the Parisians saw the German, troops march, according to the terms of capitu- 
lation, from the Arc do Triompho to the garden of the Tuileries; they also 
had reason to believe that the national assembly, now in session at Bordeaux, 
was acting disloyally to the republic, and learned on the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives at Versailles that the royalist majority had received with violent 
hostility the complaints of the Paris mayors. 

Finally, the dearest interests of all were attacked when the assembly gave 
forth that the notes which had been allowed to lapse through tho whole dura- 
tion of the siege were now dcmandable within forty-eight hours, such a decision 
being equivalent to paralysing Parisian commerce and plunging its loaders 
into bankruptcy. The episode of the cannon of Montmartre on March 18th 
caused the insurrection to burst forth with a fury that resulted in the shameful 
assassination of two generals. The revolutionists of Lyons rose at the same 
time and assassinated the prefect of Loire, and in Marseilles the riots were 
not put down without much bloodshed. M Thiers resolved to evacuate 
Paris that lie might obtain possession of it again the more surely. Though 
justifiable from a strategic point of view, this action virtually delivered Paris 
over to the tyranny of mob rule, with all its attendant chances of pillage, 
burning— perhaps even of total destruction. 

Taking up his position at Versailles with a body of troops, small at first 
but growing in number as the prisoners from Germany returned, M. Thiers 
for two months held Paris in a state of siege, visiting terrible reprisals on 
those “ communard” battalions which ventured out into the plain. On the 
21st of May the Versailles troops took by surprise the gate of Saint Cloud 
and poured into Paris; after which commenced the “week of blood” or the 
“ battle of seven days,” which as far exceeded in horror the terrible days of 
June, 184S, as the latter surpassed the uprisings of 1831, 1832, and 1834 
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The "proletariat” manifested its new-found power in an ever-growing thirst 
for destruction. The whole centre of Paris— Legion of Honour, court of 
Accounts, Tuilerics, Ministry of Finance, Palais Royal, Palais de Justice, 
Prefecture of Police, and Hdtel-de-Ville, that marvel of the Renaissance- 
formed but one cauldron; everywhere insurgents of both sexes were going 
about making use of petroleum. The cannon of the Versailles artillery and 
those of the communards opened lire on each other from one quarter to 
another of the very heart of Paris. Unable to hold out longer, the commune 
ordered the massacre of the "hostages," among whom were the archbishop of 
Paris, Monseigneur Darboy, and the president, Bonjean. The last of the 
federates were finally crushed among the tombs of POre-Lachaise. 

Of the members of the commune, Deleseluze had found death on a barri- 
cade, Jacques Durand and Varlin had been executed, the ferocious Raoul 
Rigault had been killed by a pistol in the hands of a policeman, and five 
others had received wounds. All the rest had taken to flight. 

It was upon the poor devils, the humble members of the various national 
guards who were for the most part unwitting instruments, that the punish- 
ment fell most heavily. Seventeen thousand of these participants perished 
during or after the combat, and 37,000 were driven on foot through torrid 
heat to Veisailles, where they were arraigned before a council of war. This 
trial resulted in 26 executions, 3,417 deportations, 1,247 detentions, 332 
banishments, 251 condemnations to penal servitude, and 4,873 diverse pen- 
alties. “Paris has cruelly expiated the error into which it was plunged by 
certain guilty and irresponsible men; surely after the sufferings endured and 
the heroism displayed during the siege the city did not deserve a destiny 
so hard." 1 

For more than two months the commune ruled supreme over one ol the 
greatest capitals of the world, and to this day the collectivists, the anarchists, 
the unruly, and the lawless of every country on the globe celebrate that brief 
triumph as the most splendid manifestation of the power of the people that 
the world has over seen. 

It cannot be denied that the commune was guilty of monstrous crimes. 
To offset these crimes, what social ideals did it realise, what doctrines or 
plans of reform did it hand down to posterity, what guiding signs did it 
place along the route of succeeding generations or what foundations lay 
leady for the future constructions of humanity? The truth is that the. com- 
mune distinguished itself for nothing so much as a complete dearth of ideas, 
a prodigious inability to do anything hut repeat certain terrorist proceedings 
of '93, to strut about under the same stripes and dignities as those worn by 
the citizen-governors. The "central committee of the commune" was made 
up in tire beginning of very ordinary individuals, who were obscure at the 
time of their selection and remained so even while wielding, a power that 
was practically unlimited. Bound together by no common ties and for the 
most part grossly ignorant, these men had not even a true conception of the 
principles they represented; hence were utterly incapable of arranging, either 
singly or in concert, any plan for united action. 

The central committee was supposed to consist of a hundred members, 
but rarely did more than twenty or thirty come together at a sitting. “The 
records of these meetings reveal the strange body to have been after all little 
more than a makeshift; instability is always apparent, as well as great con- 
fusion and a lack of sequence in ideas. Certain successful candidates suddenly 

* Gabriel Ilanotaux (former minister of foreign affairs), ffisloire dela France oontmporame, 
vol. I, Paris, 1903. 
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relinquished membership, others abstained from attending any of the sittings, 
while yet other individuals, without having been elected, presented themselves 
in company with a friend and took part in the deliberations until a complaint 
was made and both were expelled ” 1 , . 

An all-powerful commune (using the word m its true sense), holding 
universal sway by virtue of the terror it inspired, demanding of all provi- 
sions, braveiy, and willing arms, was a legend rather than a fact. In reality 
a f ew ’ audacious men both within and without the committee, such as Rossel, 
Flourens, the “generals” Duval and Bergeret, Raoul Riga all, and Delescluze, 
arrogated to themselves the greater part of the power and abused it shame- 
fully. So long as lasted the commune the conditions under which men gov- 
erned, tyrannised, fought, killed, and themselves found death were those 
of pure anarchy. Were it otherwise, had any serious organisation or system 
existed, would it have been possible for the Versailles troops to enter Paris 
and pass through the gate of Saint Cloud without discharging a shot from 
their rifles? 

The suppression of the Paris revolt might — so hoped the assembly’s Right 
—wipe out the republic itself, but this hope was not fulfilled. Democracy, 
though vanquished, was still formidable, and the republic in whose name it 
had been subdued retained such an appearance of power that M. Thiers, 
in -whose hand lay the destinies of Franco, accentuated his evolution towards 
the Left. Moreover, the rural populations and the bourgeoisie of 1871 dis- 
played more reason and self-possession than had characterised similar classes 
in 1848. Far from hastening to set over themselves a master, as had the 
latter, they gave all their support to the aged statesman who was doing his 
utmost to place the republic in a position of safety. 


Recent Legislation for the Betterment of Labour 

It was now universally comprehended that a republic should exist lor 
the good of all classes of the nation, should be res publica in the full mean- 
ing of the words; whereas former revolutions had furthered the interests of 
one class alone. The assemblies which succeeded each other after 1875, 
having greater wisdom, more time for deliberation, and wider experience 
than those of the second republic, elaborated so many useful laws that a 
complete change was brought about in the situation of the workingman. 

Powerful as was the instrument of emancipation put into the hands of 
working people when universal suffrage was proclaimed in 1848, tho gift 
needed another to complete it — free and obligatory education for the masses 
as provided by the Ferry laws; also the adult schools, complementary to 
the primary school system, and technical instruction of all sorts. 

The law of the 21st of March, 1884, on syndicates, borrowed the best 
features of early labour organisation in France and at the same time guaran- 
teed, it was hoped, full liberty to tho individual. The law of July 2nd, 1890, 
suppressed the obligation of the workingman to carry a livret, or certificate, 
ihe law of the 8th of July, IS 90, provided for the appointment of delegates 
of miners, who were to be elected by their comrade^ and charged with se- 
curing safe conditions of labour. The law of the 27th of December, 1892, 
instituted optional arbitration in litigations between employers and em- 
ployed. The law of the 9th of April, 1898, awarded an indemnity to work- 
men uyiiicd while performing any ordered task, oven when (he injury could 


[ J Camillo FeUotfia, Le GomiU central de la Commune f Now Edition J 
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be shown to be the result of their own imprudence. In case of death from 
such n, cause the indemnity is to be paid to the wife and children of the de- 
ceased. The law of the 30th of June, 1899, extended to agricultural labourers 
this same right of indemnity in cases where an accident was caused by the 
use of machines worked by inanimate forces (steam or electricity) and not 
by men or animals. The laws of the 19th of March, 1874, and of the 2nd of 
November. 1892, interpreted by numerous decrees, were intended as revisions 
of those elaborated by the chambers under Louis Philippe; but so compli- 
cated is the matter owing to the endless diversity of professions that it is 
found difficult to formulate a good general law. The many provisions and 
prohibitions come near to being vexatious, even ruinous, to the workingman 
himself. 

By a law of 1883 commissioners and inspectors of child-labour are also 
charged with the enforcement of the law of May 17th, 1851, regulating the 
number of hours of work a day for adults. 

The progress of the working-classes can always be estimated by the rate 
of advance of certain allied institutions. Thus the mutual aid societies, 
which in 1853 numbered 2,695, had attained iu 1899 a total .of 12,292, with 
1,725,439 active members, 292,748 honorary members, and a capital of 

312.000. 000 francs. 

The superannuation funds, including the "national” fund of that name 
founded in 1850, also entered upon a period of great development. The laws 
of June 25 th^ 1894, and July Kith, 1896, organised similar institutions for the 
benefit of miners, and the French parliament is constantly entertaining pro- 
jects looking to the further extension of the idea. 

In 1847 the savings banks contained in deposits only 358,000,000 of 
francs, in 1869 the amount had increased to 711,000,000, and in 1882 to 

1.754.000. 000. At the beginning of 1899 the banks had received in deposits 

4.000. 500.000 francs, represented by 7,000,000 bank-books. 

The free medical aid system was established by the law of January 22nd, 
1893, that of free judicial aid, created by the law of January 22nd, 1851, 
was reorganised by the law of July 8th, 1901. 

It is evident that the working people, not wholly but in great part, com- 
pose the mutual aid societies, contribute to the superannuation funds, ancl 
own the three or four thousand million francs deposited in the savings banks 
of France. It is equally apparent that to them falls the largest share of the 
benefits arising from prosperity. According to calculations the consumption 
of meat has almost doubled since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the consumption of wine has doubled, that of coffee trebled, of sugar increased 
tenfold, and of beer augmented in the proportion of 70 per cent. Now the 
rich man hardly consumes a greater quantity of meat, wine, beer, coffee, and 
sugar than does the labourer, nor is the economical rural worker given to 
using half as much of these commodities as his urban brother; hence it will 
be seen that the general increase of prosperity has benefited most of all the 
labourers in cities. 

The workingman of to-day is better fed, better clad, better housed, more 
generously provided in every way with worldly goods than was the working- 
man of thirty years ago, He profits by all the inventions of a philanthropic 
legislature, enjoys for himself and his children free medical service and judi- 
cial aid, but can it truly be said that he is happier than his congener of fifty 
or sixty years ago? And if it is true, will he admit it? It is ingrained in the 
nature of man to let his sufferings for the lack of certain things outweigh his 
happiness in the possession of others. French workingmen are not inclined 
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to seek comparisons in bygone times, they refuse to take into account any 
period but the present, to see anythmg but the existing difference between 
their own and their employer’s condition. They display a greater animosity 
to-dnv toward the bourgeois class, that has made for them many sacrifices, 
than was ever cherished by their forerunners against the egoistical employers 
of 1830. Many among them would think it quite right to work only eight 
hours a clay for high wages, and to have funds established for them <o which 
they themselves would not have to contribute. Others also, who are cle- 
positois in savings banks and mutual aid societies, and hi receipt of the in- 
come assured them by these institutions, give themselves airs of “ proletarians 
after the fashion of the workingman of 1830 whose only capital was a pair of 
shrunken arms. If they vote it is very often in favour of some exticmist 
candidate as though they had a horror of public tranquillity, and were not 
themselves the first to suffer from any disturbance of the peace. Furthermore 
they are beset by solicitations to join one or more of the many socialistic 
organisations — the Blanquists or the Allemanists— whose avowed mission it 
is to foment hatred between the classes, to prepare tho way for a “univeisal 
strike,” and whose favourite counsel to the workingman is to “study the 
chemistry of revolution.” 


Present-day Doctrines 

We have left far behind us the days of Saint-Simon, of Enfantin, of 
Fourier, of Cabot and other mild Utopians, of Proudhon, and of Louis Blanc. 
The new masters to whom socialists swear allegiance are more terrible ones 
whom they have found across the Rhine; from Ferdinand, but more especially 
from Karl Marx, proceed the most radical colleetivist and the most destructive 
internationalist doctrines that have ever been uttered. Among the French 
disciples of Karl Marx a certain set of fanatics acknowledged as their leader 
Jules Guesde, the high priest with the wasted visage, who styles himself 
“ chid of tho French labour party " ; others, wVlo are the truly clever ones, call 
themselves independent, and, in company with Millerand and Jaurbs, have 
enjoyed more than one foretaste of the bliss they promise the people in a 
more or less dislant future. 

Many workingmen were carried away by the formula, lately fallen into 
disuse, of the “three eights” (eight hours for labour, eight for relaxation, 
eight for sleep). Its inventors concerned themselves but little with those 
trades or professions that are marked by alternations of activity and stagna- 
tion. Other labourers— forming not a tenth part of the mass of French 
workers— allowed themselves to bo drawn into the so-called professional 
syndicates which, in violation of the law of 1884, were diverted from their 
original purpose and transformed into agencies for strikes. Fortunately 
there arose against the despotism of strike leaders and “red” syndicates the 
powerful association of “yellow” syndicates, which dared show themselves 
independent even in the face of revolutionary tyranny. 

The collectivists are hostile to the idea of country, army, uniform, or flag, 
and their bitter hatred of the priesthood leads them into complete forgetful- 
ness not only of the nation’s interests but of their own. This is what makes 
the management of public affairs so easy for unscrupulous politicians' one 
good campaign against religion will take the place of ever so many social 
reforms, even those that have been declared the most urgent. 

The power gained by the labouring classes, now the “fourth estate,” lias 
by no means contributed everything towards the general welfare; it has pro- 
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moled neither the public peace, continually disturbed by so-called "social 
reclamations,” nor the industrial prosperity of the country, repeatedly en- 
dangered by unjustifiable and sanguinary strikes such as those of 1808 and 
1899; while it has as certainly not added to France's glory in the eyes of the 
world, since all her institutions of national defence are the subject of the 
most hostile and annihilating criticism. 

The old regime of France with its kings and nobles counts fourteen cen- 
turies of a glory whose origin is lost in the legends of antiquity; the pre- 
dominance of the bourgeoisie during the revolution, the first empire, and 
the parliamentary monarchies was marked by splendid progress, victories, 
and expansion of ideas; just what will distinguish the era ushered in by 
socialism in every country of the globe it is difficult to conceive, nor is lI 
easier to foretell the future Jot of humanity when the collectivist state shall 
have become an accomplished fact. 

We arc frequently assured that if every country were to disband its armies 
the peace of the world would he secured. Who can guarantee, though, that 
all the inhabitants of any given country would calmly consent to relinquish 
their property, bow their necks to the heaviest bureaucratic yoke that has 
ever been imposed (for many more officials would be required to run such 
an enormous phalanstery of a state than are employed to-day), and endure 
without rebelling the wearisome, monotonous, and depressing existence that 
would be theirs under the sway of the least enlightened classes of the nation? 
Nor would the suppression of the states do away cither with the different 
ethnological groups that form their support, nor with the inclination of these 
groups to live their own life, to speak their own tongue, to draw inspiration 
from the legends of their own past, to feel themselves in a word separate and 
distinct from all the other groups around them. There have been innu- 
merable wars in former times between those national personalities calling 
themselves in the present France, Germany, England, Spain, and Italy- 
feudal wars, monarchical wars, Jacobin wars, bourgeois wars, and tariff wars, 
wars for pillage, wars for principles, and wars for display. It is not clearly 
apparent how any of these wars could have been averted had each of the na- 
tions participating been ruled by a collectivist autocracy and bureaucracy. 
And again, who can assert that the diplomacy of the future will be as skilled 
in avoiding causes of conflict as the diplomacy of the present ? The collecti- 
vist state, moreover, having assumed control in each country of all the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial interests, will be ill inclined to brook 
that a neighbour shall hinder its traffic in grains and other produce, or shall 
contend for the markets in its possession. Evidently a custom-service will be 
a necessity, with a regiment of officials, and frontier-lines will again come 
into prominence. Thus, with a police force on land to guard against sedition 
by malcontents, and warships on sea to protect its counting-houses, the 
collectivist state’s institutions of defence will offer a very close parallel to the 
standing army of to-day. 

The future that has been pictured for us in such glowing colours may, 
after all is said and done, be simply a repetition of the present with a few 
worse features thrown in. There will doubtless still be wavs, but the war- 
fare will rage about a singularly diminished object; in the poverty-stricken 
commonwealths that will succeed to the opulent nations of to-day there will 
be no doing battle for glory or for the propagation of ideas, the inhabitants 
will seek to exterminate each other on account of a few sacks of rye. The 
citizen wars of the Revolution and the empire were marked by a fiercer 
spirit than had characterised any of the previous monarchical wars; it is to 
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be feared that the “labour” wars will exceed them all in ferocity and hate, 
will in fact turn the world back again to the modes of living and degree of 
civilisation of the cave-dwellers. Let us hope, however, that the men of the 
“fourth estate” will discover before it is too late the vanity, the danger, the 
absurdity of the collectivist utopia; it is not well to serve as a springboard 
for ambitious men who, without believing in the possibility of the realisation 
of their utopia, understand marvellously well how to exploit it. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO FRENCH HISTORY 


I 

THE LAW OF CONSCRIPTION 
(Passed September 5, 1798) 

[Militaiy seivicc, compulsory in Franco to* day, was also compulsory 
there os long ago as 863 a.d , when the Edict of Pistes oulered n census 
of lliu men bound to nnlitaiy duty. That Edict pronounced the most sc\ere 
penalties against those who deprived these men of their horses and their 
arms, and also against those wlio sought to a\uid militaiy duty hy giving 
themselves to tlio church. In the Constitutional Assembly of 1780 Dubois 
Craned lcmmked : <f In Franco every citizen must ho a soldier, and every 
soldici a citizen, or we ahull never have a constitution/' hut the sentiment 
was then considered rabhei a hieach of liberty, as being at variance with the 
individual liboity of the citizen. Its necesaity was le cognise cl soon after- 
waids, liowover, aud it was decreed by the Convention on February 26, 1703, 
that M militaiy service is the debt of every citizen.’ 1 The Conscription Law 
was passed September 5, 17U8. It was applied for the fiist lime tuning the 
campaign of tne year 1700. Napoleon found it of the utmost use to him. 

It placed the whole youth of tho country at his disposal. The} were raised 
without cost, and supported bvthc coiitiibulions of conquered countiies. It 
was a power wliich after 1805 he exercised to tire full. Up to that tune only 
seven m the hundred of tho populadou wcie called ouch year to serve with 
tho army in the field, but after 1805 tlio conscription under Napoleon knew 
no liimLs. In one year Napoleon demanded 1,100,000 soldiers. There was 
no longer ft fixed term of scivicc. Men ns well as youths were sent to the 
arm ms in the field, Conscription had been made, by a Jaw passed May 18, 

1802, no longer an accassoiy but the normal means of lecruiting. Hy a 
charter of 1814, conscription was abolished andaietuin made to the principle 
of voluntiuy onlisLmcnt. Four years later conscription was again declined to 
bo necessaiy and the period of service was fixed at six yeais , oil July 27 , 

1S72, militaiy service was made obligatory between the ages of 20 and 40, 
and tho compulsory lecruiting law r of July 15, 1880, maintained the prin- 
ciple and the pi notice.] 

LAW RELATING TO THE FORMATION OF TIIE ARMY 

Title I. — Principles. 

1. Every Frenchman is a soldier and owes his person to tho defence of 
his country. 

2. When the country is declared to be in danger, every Frenchman is 
called to its defence, according to the manner determined by law : even 
those who have obtained leave of absence shall not be exempt, 

3. Except in tho case of " the country in danger,” the army is formed 
by voluntary enlistment and by means of military conscription, 

4<. The legislative corps fixes, by a special law, tho number of conscripts 
to he placed on active service. 
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Title III.— Military Conscription. 


[1798-1814 A.r>.] 


15. Military conscription includes every Frenchman between the ages 

of twenty and twenty-five. . . . , 

10. [Specifies those not included m military conscription.] 

17, Conscripts {defense twa consents) are divided into nvo classes: each 
class only including conscripts of the same year. , 

18 Tho conscripts comprised in nil bho classes aro attached to tno 
various corps composing the Army ; they aro enrolled by name, and no 

substitution is allowed. . „ ■ . , , . 

20. According to the law which fixos the number of conscripts that 
are to be sent on active service, the youngest in each class aro always 
summoned first to join tho colours. Those of tlio second class are only 
called to tho corps when all those of the first class are on active service, and 

so on, class after class. ... . 

22. Conscripts only receive their pay when on active service. 

23! Conscripts attached to a corps, but not on active seryico, continuo to 
exercise their political rights as citizens, and are placed in tho service of 
tho national guard {sklentttire ) ; they are not subject to military law until 
•appointed for active service. 6 


II 

THE CONSTITUTION OF- 1814 
(Signed on Juno 4, 1814) 

[The abdication of Napoleon wns immediately followed l»y tho call to 
the tin one of Franca of Louis Stanislaus Xavier, brothel' of the last lung, 
Imt tho reign was not to commence until the day when ho took oath to tho 
constitution. That constitution confined executive powci on the King, who 
was to share legislative power with the senate and a chain be i of deputies. 
Fintliei, the constitution sanctioned individual freedom, freedom of religion, 
fieedom of the press, the sale of national lands, tho public debt, anil pro- 
cUirncd_ forgetfulness of all acts committed since the commencement of tho 
Involution The oath was duly taken ami Loms XV H I ruled in Fiance. 
“The Divine Fiovidence m recalling us to our country after a long absence 
has imposed gieat obligations upon us, 11 hedeclmcd in the piertmblc Petico 
was declared to ho the fust need of France, and a constitutional chatter, 
lerpiired by the actual stale of the kingdom, whs promised and wn 1 * given 
and publibhed. References weio made to the effects of piogic^s, ami Louis 
elated that the wish of tho people of Franco lor n constitutional chaiter was 
the impression of “a ical need ,J lie declined that the deaiest wish of his 
heart wag that nil Frenchmen might live like brofchots, and that no bitter 
memories of the past might tiouhlo their security. The rights nml the pic- 
locatives of tho Clown were, howevci, to bo stnctly pjeseivod, for, Louis 
culduh they luul hoped that, taught by experience, they would be convinced 
Ihnt only a supreme authority could give the Maonglli, tho pennanont'O, and 
tho majesty 1,1 with which it itself clothed" to tlio institutions which ifc 
founds, that thus, whoa the wisdom of ICinga agrees freely with tho wish 
cj their people, a constitutional charter may be lusting, but that 11 when 
violence snatches concessions fiom tho weakness of tho government, public 
hbertv is in no less danger than tho throne itself. ” The peciago was re- 
cstablwhra, the constitution and functions of the Chamber of Deputies 
\veie dealt with, tho duties of inimsteia and tho administration of justice, 
1 nvato rights wcie guaranteed by the state, The following jcai, on tho 
lehim oE Napoleon, Louis XYl II hastily loft Palis and Fiance, toictnm after 
Napoleon's final defeat at tho battle of Waterloo. Tho now constitution 
renumcil in foice, though the honors of the “White Tenor" showed tlmt 
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“forgetfulness ol the past ” was 110 b to bo permitted to inaik tho Bourbon 
It eslo ration. 

The Charter of 1830, otherwise known ns tho ff Declaration of Bights, ^ 
closely resembles the following document, with which it may bo advan- 
tageously compared. (See Document V.)J 


O OK 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 

1. Frenchmen are to bo equal boforo the law, whatever may bo their 
titles or their Yanks. 

2. They are to contribute in proportion to their fortunes to tho charges 
of the state. 

3. They arc all to bo equally admissible to civil and military employ- 
ments. 

4- Their individual liberty is equally guaranteed. No person can be 
oifchor prosecuted or arrested, except in cases prescribed by the laws and 
according to tho law. 

5. Each one may profess his religion with equal liberty, and shall obtain 
for his religious worship tho same protection 

0, Nevertheless the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion is the 
religion of the State. 

7. Tho ministers of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Religion, and 
those of other Christian worship alone receive stipends from the royal 
treasury. 

8. Frenchmen have the right of publishing and printing their opinions, 
provided they conform to the laws which prevent the abuse of this liberty. 1 

9. All property is to bo inviolable, not excepting that which is called 
national; tho \m makes no difference botween the one or tho other. 

10. Tho State can exact the sacrifice of property for the good of tho 
public, legally proved ; but an indemnity shall be first given to those who 
may suffer from the change, 

11. All searching into the opinions and votes given before the restora- 
tion is interdicted, and the same omission is commanded to he adopted by 
tho tribunals and by the citizens. 

12. The conscription is abolished; tho method of recruiting the army 
for land and soa is to be determined by tho law. 

FORMS OF THE KING’S GOVERNMENT 

13. Tho person of tho King is inviolable and sacred, his ministers are 
responsible; executive power belongs to the King alone. 

14. The King is tho supreme chief of the State; ho commands tho forces 
by sea and by land , lie declares war ; he makes treaties of peace and alli- 
ances of commerce, he appoints all those employed in the public adminis- 
trations, and makes all the regulations and ordinances necessary for tho 
oxecution of tho laws and tho safety of the State. 

15. Tho legislative power is to be exercised collectively by the King, 
tha Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies of tlio Departments, 

16. Tho King proposes the laws, 

17. The proposition of the laws, according to tho will of tho King, is 
presented to tho Chamber of Peers, or to the Chamber of Deputies; except 
tho laws on taxes, which must first bo presented to tho Chamber of 
Deputies. 

1 [See thG Law rotative totke Libeity o£ the Fires*, iuuL tho Ordinances of Charles X, following.] 

IT. W. — VOL XIII, Q * 
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18. Every law is to bo freely discussed and voted by tlio majority of 

each of tlio two Chambers, , i • . 

10. Tho Chambers may bog tlio King to^ propose a law on any subject 
whatsoever, and may indicate wliat tboy consider suitable provisions. 

20. The request may ho made by each of tho two Chambers; but after 
having been discussed in secret committee, it can only bo sont to tho other 
Chamber by tho ono that proposed it, after a delay of ton days. 

2b If tho lhll is adopted by the othor Chamber it shall bo presented 
to the King; if rejected, it cannot be brought forward again in tho samo 
session. 

22. The King alono sanctions and promulgates laws, 

21 Tlio civil list is fixed for tho whole of tho reign by tlio first legis- 
lature assembled after tho accession of tho King. 

OF THE CHAMBER OF PEEKS 

24, The Chamber of Peers is an essential part of legislative power. 

25. It is summoned by tlio King at tho samo time as the Chamber of 
Deputies of tho Departments. Thoir rospootivo sessions begin and finish 
at the samo time. 

20. Any assembly of the Chamber of Peers which shall bo hold at a 
time when the Chamber of Deputies is not sitting, or which lias not been 
commanded by tho lung, is illicit and null of full right, 

27. The nomination of the Peers of France belongs to tho King. Thoir 
number is unlimited : he can vary thoir dignity, namo thorn for life, or 
mako them hereditary at his will. 

2S. Peers can take their seat in the Chambor at tlio ago of twenty- fivo, 
and vote only after the age of thirty. 

2ft. The Chancellor of Franco, or in his absence a Poor, nominated by 
the King, presides over the Chamber of Peors. 

30. Members of fclio royal family and princes of tlio blood aro Peors by 
right of birth. They aro to toko them seats next to tho President ^ but they 
have no deliberative voice befoie their twenty-fifth year. 

31. Princes may not take their sea Is in tho Chambor oxoopt by order 
of the King (expressed in a message at tho beginning of each session), on 
penalty of annulment of all that lias boon done in thoir presence. 

32. Tlio sittings of tho Chamber of Peers are secrofc. 

33. The Chamber of Poors takes cognisance of high treason and of those 
crimes against the safety of the State which shall bo defined by tho law. 

34. A Peer can only bo arrested by authority of tho Chambor, and can bo 
tried only by it in a criminal case. 

OF T11E CHAMBER, OF DEPUTIES OF TIIE DEPARTMENTS 

33. Tho Chamber of Deputies shall bo composed of deputies olocled by 
tho electoral colleges, whoso organisation shall bo laid down by tho law. 

30. Each department is to have tho same number of Deputies tliat it has 
had up to tho present. 

37. Deputies are to ho elected for fivo years ; the olocbions aro to bo 
so arranged that tlio Chamber is renewed by one -fifth overy year. 

33. No deputy can be admitted to fclio Chamber until lie has attained tho 
age or forty, and unless ho pays tlio sum of one thousand francs in diicct 
taxation. 

39. If, however, there should not be in the department fifty persons of 
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tho ago specified paying at least one thousand francs in direct taxes, tho 
number shall be made up from the persons contributing tho highest 
amount under ono thousand francs; these may bo elected at the same timo 
as the first, 

40. Those electors who take peart in tho nomination of the Deputies havo 
no right to tho suffrage unless thoy pay three hundred francs in direct taxes, 
and if thoy are under thirty years of ago. 

41. Tho Presidents of the electoral colleges shall bo nominated by tlio 
King, and are by right members of tho Colleges. 

42. At least ban of the Deputies shall be chosen fiom eligible candidates 
who have their political domicile in tho department. 

43. The President of the Chamber of Deputies shall bo nominated by tho 
King, from a list of five mombers submitted by the Chamber, 

44. Tho sittings of the Chamber are public, but at the request of five 
members it becomes a secret committee. 

45. Tho Chamber will form itself into bureaus [select committees ] to 
discuss bills laid beforo it on behalf of the King, 

46. No amendment can bo made to a Law unless proposed, or consented 
to, by tho King, and unless it has been sent back and discussed by tho 
bureaus. 

47. The Chamber of Deputies deals with all Bills on Taxation, and only 
after these Bills have been accepted can they be passed on to tho Chamber 
of Peers. 

48. No tax can bo established or received if it has not been agreed to 
by the two Chambers and sanctioned by the King. 

49. Tho property-tax is only passed for a singlo year. Indirect taxes 
may bo sanctioned for several years. 

50. Tho two Chambers arc summoned annually by tho King; lie 
prorogues them and can dissolve that of tho Deputies of the Departments : 
but in this case lie must summon a new one within three months. 

51. No member of tho Chamber can bo imprisoned during tho session 
and within the six weeks which precede or follow it. 

52. No member of the Chamber can be summoned or arrested in a criminal 
case during the session except when taken in tho act, or after the Chamber 
has sanctioned the trial. 

53. Petitions to either of tho Chambers can only bo made and presented 
in writing. Tho law forbids them to bo presented in person and at tho bar 
of the Chamber, 


OP THE MINISTERS 

54. Ministers can bo members of tho Chamber of Peers or of tho 
Chamber of Deputies. They can be present in either Chamber, and must bo 
hoard when they wish. 

55. The Chamber of Deputies has tho right to lay an accusation against 
Ministers before the Chamber of Peers, which alone can judge them. 

56. Ministers can only be accused before the Peers on a charge of treason 
or abuse of power, Special laws shall deal with the nature of these crimes 
and shall dotermine the method of trial. 

administration of justice 

57. Tho King is the fountain of justice; it is administered in his nmno 
by judges whom ho names and appoints, 
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58. Tho judges nominated by the King cannot bo dismissed. 

50, Tho courts and ordinary tribunals now in existence arc continued ; 
no change will bo made in them except by virtue of a law. 

GO. Tho present system of Judges of Commerce is maintained. 

CL The system of Justices of the Peace is also maintained. Justices of 
tho Peace, although named by the King, may be removed from office. 

62. No person may bo withdrawn from the jurisdiction of his natural 
judges. 

6d. In conserjuenco extraordinary commissions and tribunals cannot ho 
created ; tho ancient Provostships are not included under this head if their 
re-establishment is considered necessary. 

GL Criminal trials will be public unless this publicity is dangerous to 
public order and morals, when the tribunal will declare this by a judgment. 

65. The institution of jurors is preserved; any changes which a longer 
experience may show to be nccessaiy can only bo effected by a law. . 

GO. Confiscation of property is abolished and cannot be re-established. 

67. Tho King has the right to pardon and that of commuting penalties. 

68, Tho civil code and all laws now in existence not contrary to tho 
present Charter remain in force until they aro legally altered. 


PRIVATE IliairTB GUARANTEED BY THE STATE 

GO. Soldiers on service, officois and soldiers on half-pay, pensioned widows, 
ofllcers and soldiers, will preserve their rank, honours, and pensions. 

70. Tho national debt is guaranteed: every kind of engagement between 
tho State and its creditors is inviolable. 

71. The old nobility will re-assumc its titles. The new will preserve its 
titles. Tho King makes nobles at liis will ; but he only grants them rank 
and honour without any exemption from the burdens and duties of society. 

72- The Legion of Honour is preserved, tho King will prescribe its regu- 
lations and insignia 

PARTICULAR RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE STATE 

73. The French Colonies arc to bo governed by special laws and regulations. 

7*1. At their coronation tho King and his successors arc to swear that 
they will faithfully observe the present Constitutional Charter. 

75. The Deputies of the Departments of France who had seats in tho 
Legislative Body when it was last adjourned, shall continue to sit in tho 
Chamber of Deputies until replaced. 

76. The first renewal of one-Jifth of the Chamber of Deputies shall 
take place at tho latest iu 1816, following the order established between 
the scries. 

AVo order that the present Constitutional Charter placed before tlio Senato 
and tho Legislative Body in accordance with our Declaration of May tho 
2nd, bo immediately sent to llio Chamber of Peers and tho Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Given at Pans, the 4th of Juno, the year of grace 1814, and in the lOtli 
of our reign, 

(Signed) LOUIS. 

(Signed) TUB ABBE DE MONTESQUIOTJ. 

(Visa.) THE CHANCELLOR OF FRANCE. 

(Signed) D AMBRAY.* 
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Ill 

LAW RELATIVE TO THE LIBERTY OF THE TRESS 
(Approved October 21, 1814) 

[Following arc ex tv act a from tlio law lelnting to tlic freedom of Hi© mess. 

For the illegal suspension of this law see tlie tim'd Ordinance of Climles X 
immediately following.] 

I. Any work of moro than twenty sheets may bo printed freely and 
without a preliminary examination or censure, 

II. The following works may also be printed without censure, what- 
ever the number of sheets : 1. Works m dead or foreign languages. 

2. Episcopal Mandates, Pastoral Letters, Catechisms, and Prayer-Book a. 

3. Documents in suits of law signed by a recognised barrister or solicitor. 

4. Papers for recognised literary or scientific societies. 5. Votes of the two 
chambers. 

V. If two censors at least consider that tho work is a defamatory libel, 
or that it may trouble public tranquillity, or that it is contrary to the Con- 
stitutional Charter, or that it injures public morality, the director-general 
of printing may older its printing to be stopped. 

IX. Journals and periodical works can only appear with the King's 
authorisation,^ 


IV 

'TI-IE ORDINANCES OF CHARLES X 
(Signed on July 25, 1830) 

[CIuilcs X, the second monarch of Hie Bourbon Restoration, ascended 
tho throne at a iieiiod fair with ptoimsc, lor the restored r6yi mo appealed to 
he established m power. Fiance, too, seemed to have shaken herself free 
from external conllicls and internal dissensions, and to have a good pjospecfc 
of a period of peace amt content. Tho country was prosperous, nncl, as for 
government, tho composition of the Chamhoi or Deputies had been put on a 
practical footing, ami g<» eminent was assured of a niujoiity sufheient for all 
pm poses, in harmony with the gient body of the pceis, and tho principles of 
a constitutional monarchy. The libei ty of the pi ess, gi anted at the begin- 
mug of the reign, gave great satisfaction This liberty was soon afterwards 
tliicatencd, nunicious other unpopular Acts were threatened or passed, and 
thoic arose discontent in tho Chamber of Deputies and in the country. In 
1830 the discontent became acute, and the ministry of Gules dePolignac, son 
of tho chief equeny of Louis XYI and of tho Due] less dc Poligwic, hemp 
defeated at tho polls, resolved to supines? tho liberties of the country Such 
was to he the coup iVtlal of M. dc Folignac, whoso methods were imbued 
with tho spirit of the old regime The French nation had spoken at the 

} lolls. The icply Charles X made to them was in several oidinancea signed 
iy his ministers. One of these nctuallv dissolved the Chamber hefoie it had 
met, on tho ground that the elcctois hail been deceived ami misled; another 
abridged tho right of elections in order to *' prevent the letum of the nuuueu- 
vics which have exeicised a pernicious influence on the late opeiations of the 
electoral colleges”; aud the thud abolished the liberty of the press. Every 
newspaper w as m future to bo forced to obtain the loyal sanction, and other- 
wise it was not only lo bo forbidden to appear but all its plant wns to be 
destroyed. The ordinances woie unconstitutional, and again France had 
to consider the question of tho King's or tho people's will, Tho people's 
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answer wcis the Revolution of July, a tcriiblo tinea days In Pm is in that 
month, and the deposition of the ilbmlvisci, King Charles X, on a date which, 
it is curious to note, was July 23, the auriivcisary of the execution ot 
Itobcsnierre. The wiswci of the Chamber of Deputies to the attack upon 
the liberties of the people was emphatic, and constituted that important 
declaration of rights— the Charter of 1830— a tiiinslatiou of which immedi- 
ately follows this document.] 

A.— ORDINANCE ANNULLING THE ELECTIONS OF THE DEPUTIES 

Charles, &c. 

To all whom these presents shall come, &c. 

Having considered Article 50 of the Constitutional Charter; being 
informed °of the manoeuvres which liavo been practised in various parts 
of our kingdom, to doceivo and mislead tlie doctors during the late 
operations of the electoral colleges; having heard our Council, wo have 
ordained and ordain as follows : — 

1. The Chamber of Deputies of Departments is dissolvod, 

2. Our Minister, Secretary of State of tho Interior, is charged with the 
execution of the present ordinance: 

Given at St. Cloud, the 25th day of July, tho year of grace 1830, and 
tho sixth of our reign, 

CHARLES. 

(Countersigned) Count do Peyronnet, 

Peer of France^ 

Secretary of State for the Interior. 

B.—OItDI NANCE ABRIDGING TOE RIGHT OF ELECTIONS 

Charles, &c. 

To all those who shall see these presents, health. 

Having resolved to prevent the return of tho manoeuvres which liavo 
exercised a pernicious influence on the late operations of the electoral 
colleges, wishing in consequence to reform according to tho principles of 
tho Constitutional Charter tho rules of election, of which experience has 
shown tho inconvenience, we have recognised the necessity of using tho 
right which belongs to us, to provide by acts emanating from ouiselvos for 
the safety of tho State, and for the suppression of every enterprise injurious 
to the dignity of our crown. For these leasons, having heard our Council, 
we have ordained and ordain : 

1. Conformably to the Articles 15, 3G, and 39, of tho Constitutional 
Charter, tho Chamber of Deputies shall consist only of deputies of de- 
partments. 

2. Tho electorial rate and the rate of eligibility shall consist exclusively 
of the sums for which the elector and the candidate shall be inscribed 
individually, as holders of real or personal properly, in the roll of tho 
land tax or of personal taxes, 

3. Each department shall have tlio number of deputies allotted to it 
by the 3Gfh Article of the Constitutional Charter. 

4. Tlio deputies shall bo elected, and the chamber renewed, in tho 
form and for tho time fixed by the 37th Article of tho Constitutional 
Charter. 

5. Ihe electoral colleges shall bo divided into colleges of arrondisse- 
rnent and colleges of departments, except the case of electoral coll egos of 
departments, to which only ono deputy is allotted. 
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6. Tho electoral colleges of arrondissomont shall consist of all the 

electors whose political domicile is established in tho arrondissenient. Tlio 
electoral colleges of departments shall consist of a fourth part, the highest 
taxed, of tho electors ol departments. ~ ° 

7. Tho present limits of tho electoral colleges of arrondissements are 
retained. 

8 Every electoral college of avrondissoment shall elect a number of 
candidates equal to the number of departmental deputies. 

9. Tho college of arrondissoment shall be divided into as many sections 
ns candidates. Each division shall bo in proportion to the number of 
sections, and to the total number of electors, having regard as much as 
possible to tho convenience of place and neighbourhood. 

10. The sections of tho electoral college of arrondissements may assemble 
in different places. 

11. Every section of tlio electoral college of arrondissements shall clioosc 
a candidate, and proceed separately, 

12. Tho presidents of tho sections of tlio electoral college of arrondissc- 
ment shall bo nominated by the prefects from among tlio electors of 
arrondissoment, 

13. The college of department shall choose tho deputies ; half tlio 
deputies of departments shall be chosen from the general list of candidates 
proposed by the colleges of arrondissements : nevertheless, if the number 
of deputies of the department is uneven, the diversion shall be made without 
impeachment of the right reserved by the college of department. 

14. In cases where, by the effect of omissions, of void or double nomina- 
tions, tho list of candidates proposed by the colleges of arrondissements 
shall be incomplete, if the list is reduced below half the number required, 
the college of department shall choose another dopuly not in the list ; if tho 
list is reduced below a fourth, the college of department may elect beyond tlio 
whole of the deputies of department. 

15. Tho prefects, the sub- prefects, and the general officers commanding 
military divisions and departments, are not to be elected in tho depart- 
ments where they exercise their functions. 

16. The list of electors shall be settled by the prefect in tho council of 
profocture. It shall be posted up five days before the assembling of the 
colleges. 

17. Claims regarding the powor of voting which have not been author- 
ised by the prefects shall be decided by tho Chamber of Deputies, at tho 
same time that it shall decide upon the validity of 'the operations of tho 
colleges. 

18. In tho electoral colleges of department, the two oldest electors and tho 
two electors who pay tho most taxes shall execute tho duty of scrutators. 

Tho same dispositions shall bo observed in the sections of tho college 
of arrondissenient, composed at most of only fifty electors. In tho other 
collego sections, the functions of scrutators shall be executed by the oldest 
and the richest of the electors, The secretary shall be nominated in tlio 
collego of the section of the colleges by the president and the scrutators. 

ID. No person shall be admitted into tho college, or section of collego, 
if he is not inscribed in tho list of electors who compose part of it. This list 
will be delivered to the president, and will remain posted up in the place of 
the sitting of the college, during the period of its proceedings. 

20. All discussion and deliberation whatever aro forbidden in tho bosom 
of tho electoral colleges, 
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2L The police of tlio college belongs to the president. No armed forco 
without liis order can be placed near the hall of sittings, llio military 
commandant shall be bound to obey his requisitions. 

22. Tho nominations shall be made in the colleges, and sections of college, 
by the absolute majority of the votes given. Nevertheless, if tho nomina- 
tions are not finished after two rounds of scrutiny, tlio bureau shall deter- 
mine tho list of persons who shall have obtained the greatest number of 
suffrages at tho second round. It shall contain a number of names double 
that of tlio nominations which remain to ho made. At the third round no 
suffrages can bo given except to the persons inscribed on that list, and tlio 
nominations slmlf be made by a relativo majority. 

23. The electors shall vote by bulletins; every bulletin shall contain as 
many names as there are nominations to bo made. 

24. Tho electors shall write tlieir vote on tho bureau, or cause it to bo 
written by one of tho scrutators. 

25. The name, the qualification, and the domicile of each elector who 
shall deposit his bulletin, shall bo inscribed by the secretary on a list destined 
to establish the number of the voters. 

2G. Every scrutiny shall remain open for six hours, and shall bo declared 
during tho sitting. 

27. There shall be drawn up a proces- verbal for each sitting. This p>rocte- 
vcrbal shall bo signed by all tho members of the bureaus. 

28. Conformably to Article 4G of the Constitutional Charter, no amend- 
ment can ho made upon any law in tho Chamber, unless it has boon pro- 

i iosed and consented to by us, and unless it has been discussed in tho 
mreaus. 

29. All regulations contrary to the present ordinance shall remain without 
offect. 

30. Our Ministers, Secretaries of State, are charged with the oxocution 
of tho present ordinance. 

Given at St. Cloud this 25th day of July, in the year of grace 1830, and 
Gth of our reign. 

CHARLES. 

(Countersigned by tho Ministers.) 

O. — ORDINANCES AGAINST THE PRESS 

Charles, &c. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, health. 

Oil the report of our Council of Ministers we have ordained and ordain 
as follows : 

Article I. The liberty of the periodical press is suspended. 

Article II. Tho regulations of tho Articles 1st, 2nd, and 9th, of the 1st 
section of tho law of 21st October, 1814, are again put in force, in consequence 
of which no journal, or periodical, or scmi-perioaical writing, established, or 
about to be established, without distinction of the matters therein treated, 
shall appear either in Paris or in tho Departments, except by virtue of an 
authority first obtained from us respectively by tho authors and the printer. 
IliLs authority shall be renewed every throe months. It may also be re- 
voked, 

* ^ 1G authority shall be provisionally granted and provisionally 

withdrawn by the prefects from journals, and periodicals, or semi-periodical 
works published or about to be published in tho Departments. 
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Article IV. Journals and writings published in contravention of Article 
II shall be immediately seized. The presses and types used m tlio printing 
of them shall be placed in a public depot under seals, or rendered unlit 
for use. 

Article V. No writing below twenty printed pages shall appear, except 
with tho authority of our Minister, Secretary of State for the interior of 
Paris, andof the prefects in the Departments. Every writing of more than 
twenty printed pages which shall not constitute one single woik, must also 
equally be published under authority only. Writings published without 
authority shall bo immediately seized; the presses and types used in printing 
them shall be placed in a public depot and under seals, or rondored unlit 
for use. 

Article VI. Memoirs relating to legal process, and memoirs of scientific 
and literary societies, must be previously authorised, if they treat in whole 
or in part of political matters, in which case the measures prescribed by 
Article V shall be applicable. 

Article VII. Every regulation contrary to the present shall be without 
effect. 

Article VIII. Tho execution of tho piesont ordinance shall take place in 
conformity with Article IV of tho ordinance of November 27th, 1810, and of 
that which is prescribed m tho ordinance of the 18tli January, 1817. 

Article IX. Our Secretaries of State are charged with tho execution of 
this ordinance. 

Given at Chateau St. Cloud, the 25th July, of the year of Grace, 1830, 
and tlio 0th of our reign. 

(Signed) CHARLES. 

(Countersigned by the Ministers.) 0 


y 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS (THE CHARTER OF 1830) 

[Tlio document known as tlio u Decimation of Iiiglil? 11 a reoilimm- 
tion of tlio Constitution of 18 11 given above. There were, h owe vct, some 
linpoitant and highly significant modifications. In tho newer document 
nothing is said about tlu> “leligion of the State” j there is a dechuation 
against any press censorship; the King is forbidden to suspend tho laws j 
the proceedings of tlio Peer* aie to bo public; and national colours are 
piovided.] 


DECLARATION OP TIIE CIIAHDER OP DEPUTIES 

The Chamber of Deputies, taking into consideration tho imperious necessity 
which is the result of tho 2Glh, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July and the following 
days, and the situation in which France is at this moment placed, in con- 
scquonco of this violation of the constitutional Charter ; considering, however, 
that by this violation, and the heroic resistance of tlie citizens of Paris, his 
majesty King Charles X, his royal highness Louis Antoine, his son, and 
the senior members of tho royal house, are leaving the kingdom of France — 
declares that the throne is vacant de facto et de jure t and that thero is an 
absolute necessity of providing for it. 

The Chamber of Deputies declare, secondly, that according to the wish, 
and for the interest of tho people of France, the preamble of tho constitutional 
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Charter is omitted, as wounding the national dignity in appearing to grant 
to thorn rights which essentially belong to them; mid that tno following 
articles of the samo Charter ought to bo suppressed or modified, in the 

following manner; , , , , , , . 4 .- 

1 4 Frenchmen are to bo equal before the law, whatever may be their titles 

or their ranks. , . _ _ . 

2. They are to contribute in proportion to their fortunes to tno charges oi 

the State. _ 

3. They are all to bo equally adinissiblo to civil and military employments. 

4. Their individual liberty is equally guaranteed. No person can be 
either prosecuted or arrested, except in cases prescribed by tlio law. 

5. Kieli ono may profess his religion with equal liberty, and shall obtain 
for his religious worship the same protection. 

6. The ministers of tlio Catholic Apostolic and Roman religion, professed 
by the majority of the French, and those of other Christian worship, recoivo 
stipends from the public treasury. 

7. Frenchmen have tlio right of publishing and printing their opinions, 
provided they conform themselves to tlio laws. Tho censorship can novel* ho 
re-established, 

8. All property, without exception, is to be inviolable ; of that which is 
called national, the law makes no difference, 

9. Tlio State can exact the sacrifice of propel^ for tho good of tlio public, 
legally proved, but an indemnity shall be first given to those who may suffer 
from the change. 

10. All searching into the opinions and votes given before the restoration 
is interdicted, and the same forgetfulness is commanded to bo adopted by tho 
tribunals ancl by the citizens. 

11. Tho conscription is abolished ; tho method of recruiting tho army for 
land and sea is to bo determined by tho law. 

FORMS OF THE KING’S GOVERNMENT 

12. The person of the King is inviolable and sacred; his Ministers aro 
responsible, as to the King alono belongs executive powor. 

13. Tho King is to be tho chief supreme of the State ; to command tho 
forces l>y sea and by land; to declare war; to mako treaties of peace and 
alliances of commerce ; to name all those who are employed in tlio public 
administrations, and to make all tlio regulations necessary for tho execution 
of the laws, without having power either to suspend the laws themselves or 
dispense with their execution. Nevertheless, no foreign troops can over bo 
admitted into tho service of the State without an express law. 

14. Tho legislative powor is to bo exorcised collectively by the King, tho 
Chamber of Peers, and tho Chamber of Deputies. 

15. Tho proposition of the laws is to belong to tho King, to tlio Chamber 
of Pc eis, and to tho Chamber of Deputies. Nevertheless, all the laws of 
taxes are to be first voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 

10. Every law to bo freely discussed, and voted by tlio majority of each 
of the two Chambers. 

11. If a proposed law be rejected by one of tho tlireo powers, it cannot be 
brought forward again in the same session. 

1M. I ho King can alone sanction and promulgate the laws. 

'19. iho civil list is to be fixed for tho duration of tho reign, by the legis- 
lative assembly, after tho accession of the King. 
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OF THE CHAMBER OF PEERS 

20. Tho Chamber of Peers is to form an essential portion of the legis- 
lative power. 

21. It is to be convoked by the King at tlio samo time as the Chamber of 
Deputies of tlio Departments. Tho session of one is to begin and finish at 
tho same time as tho othor. 

22. Any assembly of the Chamber of Peers which shall be held at one 
time which is not that of the session of tlio Chamber of Deputies is illicit, 
and null of full right, except tho case in which it is assembled as a court oi 
justice, and then it can only exercise judicial functions. 

23. The nomination of the Peers of Franco is the prerogative of the King. 
Their number is unlimited. Ho yan vary their dignities, mid name them 
Poers for life, or make them hereditary at his pleasure. 

24. Peers can enter tho Chamber at twenty-five years of age, but havo 
only a deliberative voice at the age of thirty years. 

25. Tho Chambor of Peers is to be presided oveL , by the Chancellor of 
Franco, and in his absence by a Peer named by the King. 

26. The Princes of the lilood nro to be Peers by right of birth They 
are to take their scats next to the President. 

27. Tho sittings of the Chamber of Peers are to be public, as well as 
those of the Chamber of Deputies. 

28. Tho Chambor of Peers takes cognisance of high treason, and of 
attempts against tho surety of tho State, which is to he defined by the law. 

29. No Peer can be arrested but by tho authority of tho Chamber, or 
judged but by it in a criminal matter. 

OF TIIE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENTS 

30. Tho Chamber of Deputies will be composed of Deputies elected by 
tho electoral colleges, of which tho organisation is to be determined by 
the laws. 

31. Tho Deputies are to bo elected for tho space of fivo years. 

32. No Deputy can be admitted into tho Chamber until ho has attained 
the ago of thirty years, and if he does uot possess the other conditions 
prescribed by law. 

33. If, however, tliore should not be in the department fifty porsons of 
tlio ago specified, paying the amount of taxes fixed by law, their numbor 
shall be completed from tho porsons who pay the greatest amount of taxes 
under the amount fixed by law, 

34. No person can he an elector, if ho is under twenty-five years of 
age ; and if he does not possess all tho othor conditions determined upon 
by the law. 

35. Tho Presidents of tho electoral colleges arc to bo named by the 
electors 

36. Tho half at least of tlio Deputies are to bo chosen from tlioso who 
havo their political residence in tho departments. 

37. The President of tho Chambor of Deputies is to be elected by iLsclf 
at the opening of each session. 

38. Tho sittings of the Chambers are to be publio, but tho request of 
fivo members will bo sufficient to form a secret committee. 

39. The Chamber is to bo divided into bureaus [select committees], to 
discuss laws which may bo presented from tlio King. 
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40. No tax can bo established nor imposed, if it has not beon consented 
to by the two Chambers, and sanctioned by tlio King. 

41. The land and houso tax can only be voted for one year. The 
indirect taxes may be voted for many years 

42. The King is to convoke every year the two Chambers, and ho has 
the rHit to prorogue them, and to dissolve that of tlio Deputies of the 
departments ; but m this case he must convoke a new ono within the period 
of three months. 

43. No bodily restraint can bo exorcised against n member of tlio 
Chamber during the session, nor for six weeks which precede or follow 
the session. 

44 No member of tlio Chamber can lie, during the session, prosecuted 
or arrested in a criminal matter, except taken in the act, till after the 
Chamber 1ms per nutted liis arrest. 

45. Every petition to either of tlio Chambers must bo made in writing. 
The law interdicts it being carried in person to the bar. 


OF THE MINISTERS 

4G. Tlio Ministers can bo members of the Chamber of Peers or the 
Chamber of Deputies They have, moreover, their enlranco into cither 
Chamber, and are entitled to be heard when they demand it. 

47. The Chamber of Deputies have the right of impeaching Ministers, 
or of transferring them before the Chambor of Poors, who alone can judge 
them, 


JUDICIAL REGULATIONS 

48. All justice emanates from the King ; ho administers in his namo by 
the judges, whom lio names, and whom he institutes. 

40, The judges named by the King are immovable. 

50. The ordinary courts and tribunals are to bo maintained, and thero 
is to be no change but by virtue of a law. 

51. The actual institution of the Judges of Commerce is preserved. 

52. The ollice of: Justice of Peace is equally preserved. Tlio Justices of 
Peace, though named by the King, are not immovable. 

53. No ono can bo deprived ol his natural judges. 

54. There cannot, in consoquGnco, be extraordinary commissions and 
tribunals created by any title or denomination whatever. 

55 % The debates will lie public in criminal matters, at least whon that 
publicity will not be dangerous to the public order and maimers, and in that 
case the tribunal is to declare it by a distinct judgment. 

5G. The institution of juries is to be preserved , the changes which a 
longer experience may render necessary can only be effected by a distinct 
law, 

o7. The punishment of the confiscation of goods is abolished, and cannot 
be re-established. 

ro rn! 10 ri ^ b to P arclon ancl oommulo the punishment 

o J, Iho Civil Code, and the actual laws existing, that are not contrary to 
the present Charter, will remain in full force until they shall bo legally 
dorogated. b 
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PARTICULAR, RIGHTS GUARANTEED HY TIIE STATE 

GO. The military in actual service, officers and soldiers, pensioned widows, 
officers and soldiers pensioned, are to preserve tlieir grades, honours, and 
pensions. 

Gl. The public debt is guaranteed — every soit of engagement rnado by 
the Stato with its creditors is to bo inviolable. 

G2. The ancient nobility are to resume their titles ; tho new are to 
preserve tlieirs; the King is to create nobles at his pleasure; but ho only 
grants to them rank find honours, without exemption from the charges and 
duties imposed on them as members of society. 

G3. Tho Legion of Honour is to bo maintained. The King is to 
(lctcrmino tho regulations and decorations. 

04. The French colonics are to bo governed by particular laws, 

65. The King and his successors are to swear, on their accession, in 
presence of tho assembled Chambers, to observe faithfully the Constitutional 
Charter. 

GG. The presont Charter, and the rights it consecrates, shall be entrusted 
to tho patriotism and courage of tho national guard and of all the French 
citizens. 

67* Franco resumes her colours; for tho future there will bo no other 
cockado than tho tri-coloured. 0 


VI 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
(Adopted February 25, 1875) 

[The Constitution of tho Tlmcl Republic was adopted, by the Govern in cut 
on Eebnuuy 25, J S75, and piomulgnted tlireo days later. The Picsidenls* 
pound of olheo was fixed at acven years, with power to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies subject to Agreement by tlic Senate. # Tho powers of the Chamber 
of Deputies and of the Senate wcio set foi tli, giving the Chamber of Deputies 
most weight in matteis of taxing ] 


LAW RELATING TO THE ORGANISATION OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 

1. Tho legislative power is exercised by two assemblies: tho Chamber of 
Deputies and tho Senate. 

The Chamber of Deputies is elected by universal suffrage, under condi- 
tions determined by tho electoral law. 

The composition, tho manner of elect ion, and the duties of tho Senato 
shall be regulated by a special law. 

2. Tho President of the Kopublio is elected by an absolute majority of 
votes of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies assembled together in 
National Assembly. Ho is elected for seven years ; ho is re-eligible. 

3. The President of tho Republic has tho initiative of the laws, concur- 
rently with the members of the two Chambers ; he promulgates laws when 
they havo been voted by tho two Chambers; ho looks after and secures their 
execution. 

Ho has the right of pardon ; amnesty can only bo granted by law. 

He disposes of tho armed force. 
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Ho nominates to all civil and military appointments, , 

Hg presides over national festivals) envoys and am bassad 01 s of loioi^n 

powers are accredited to him. . 

Every act of tiio President of the Republic must be countersigned by a 

4 As vacancies gradually occur after tho promulgation of the present 
la w, the President of the Republic appoints Councillors of Stato, on ordinary 
service, to tlie Council of Ministers. . 

Councillors of State thus appointed may only bo dismissed by a resolu- 
tion passed in tho Council of Ministers. 

Councillors of State appointed by virtue of the law of 24th May, 1872, 
cannot he dismissed, except in the manner determined by that law, beiore 
tho expiration of their powers. 

After tho separation of the National Assembly, revocation can only bo 
pronounced by resolution of the Senate. 

5. The President of the Republic may, with tho sanction of the Senate, 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before the legal expiration of its term. 
In that case the electoral colleges are convoked for now elections within tho 
space of three months. [Amended by Law of 1884 J 

G. The Ministers are jointly responsible to tho Chambers for the general 
policy of the Government, and individually for tlicir personal acts. 

The President of the Republic is responsible only in the case of high 


treason. 

7. In case of vacancy by death, or for any other reason, U 10 two Chambers 
assembled together shall immediately proceed to elect a new President, In 
the interval, tho Council of Ministers is invested with executive power. 

8. The Chambers shall have the right by separate resolutions — each one 
passed by an absolute majority of votes, either upon tlicir own initiative or 
upon request of the President of the Republic — to doclaro that a revision of 
tlio Constitutional Laws is necessary. After the resolution has been passed 
in each of tho two Chambers, they shall meet together in National Assembly 
to proceed with tho revision. 

Acts effecting revision of the Constitutional Laws, in whole or in part, 
must bo jrassed by an absolute majority of tho members composing the 
National Assembly, Tins revision, however, can only take place on tho 
proposition of tlio President of the Republic, during tlio continuanco of tlio 
powers conferred upon Marshal de Mac-Malion, by tho law of 20tli November, 
1873. [Altered by Law of 1884,] 

9. The seat of tho Executive Power and of the two Chambers is at 
Versailles. [Repealed June 21, 1879.] 


LAW ON TIIE ORGANISATION Or TIIE SENATE 

1 to 7. [Repealed by Law of December 9, 1884.] 
f S. Tlio Senate lias, concurrently with tho Chamber of Deputies, the 
initiative and the passing of laws. Finance bills, however, must first be 
introduced in, and passed by, the Chamber of Deputies. 

9. The Senate may be constituted a Court of Justice to judge oitlicr tho 
President of the Republic or the Ministers, and to take cognisance of attacks 
upon the safety of the State. 

10, Elections to tlio Senate shall take place 0110 month boforo tlio tuno 
fixed by the National Assembly for its dissolution. 

Dm Senate shall enter upon its duties and constitute) itself tho same day 
that tho National Assembly is dissolved. 
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JjAAV on the relations between the public authorities 

1. The Senate and tho Chamber of Deputies ahull assemble tho second 
Tuesday in January each year, unless convened earlier by the President of 
tho Republic, 

Tho two Chambers continue in session at least five months in each year. 
Tho sessions of each begin and end at the same time, 

2. The President of the Republic pronounces the closure of tlio session. 
Ho may convene the Chambers in extra session. Ho must convoke them 
if, in tho recess, an absolute majority of the members of each Chamber 
rccpiest it. 

The President may adjourn the Chambers. Tho adjournment, however, 
may not exceed one month and may not take place more than twice in tho 
same session. 

3. [Concerning the election of tho President of the Republic.] 

4. Any meeting of either of tho two Chambers held at a time not that of 
the common session is illegal and void, except in the caso provided for by 
tho preceding article or when tho Senate meets as a Court of Justice; in tho 
latter case it may only exorcise judicial functions. 

5. The sittings of tho Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies shall 
be public. 

Each Chamber, liowovor, may form itself into a secret committee at tho 
request of a certain number of its members, determined by tho rules. 

It then decides, by absolute majority, whether the sitting shall bo 
resumed in publio, upon tho same subject. 

6. The President of tho Republic communicates with tho Chambers by 
messagos which are read from the tribune by a Minister. Ministers have 
entrance to both Chambers and must be heard upon their demand. They 
may be assisted by members of a commit teo designated for the discussion of 
a specific bill, by decree of the President of the Republic. 

7. Tho President of tho Republic promulgates the laws within the month 
following tho transmission to tho government of tho law finally pasiod. 
Within three days laws whoso promulgation 1ms been declared urgent by ft 
special vote in both Chambers, must be promulgated. 

Within tho timo fixed for the promulgation, tlio President of the Republic 
may requost, by a message with reasons assigned, a new discussion by tlio 
two Chambers. This requost cannot be refused. 

8. Tho President of tho Republic negotiates and ratifies treaties. Ho 
communicates them to tho Chambers as soon as tho interests and safety of 
the State permit. 

Treaties of poaco, of commerce, treaties that involve the finances of tho 
State, fchoso relating to persons and to tho right of Frenchmen to possess 
property in foreign countries, shall only becoino definitive after having been 
voted by tho two Chambers. No cession, no exchange, no annexation of 
territory shall tako place, except by virtue of a law. 

0. The President of tho Republic cannot declare Avar without the previous 
assent of the two Chambers. 

10. [Each Chamber to bo tho judge of tho eligibility of its members.] 

11. [Nomination of bureaus.] 

12. The President of the Republic may bo impeached by tho Chamber 
of Deputies only and may only bo judged by tlio Senate. Ministers 
may bo impeached by the Chamber of Deputies for crimes committed in 
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tho discliai-f'o of their duties. In this case they are tried by the Senate. 
Tho Seiiato° may bo constituted a Court of Justice, by a decree of tho 
President of the Republic, issued in tho Council of Ministers, to try all 
persons accused of attempts aguiust the safety of the Stato. If tho examina- 
tion is begun in tiio oidinary courts, the decree convening the Sonato maybe 
issued at any time before the discharge is granted. 

A Law shall determine the method of procedure for tho accusation, trial, 
and judgment. 

1,5. No member of either Chamber shall bo prosecuted or called to 
account for opinions expressed or votes recorded m tho oxorcisc of his 
parliamentary duties. 

14. No member of either Chamber shall, during tho session, be prose- 
cuted or arrested for any offence or nusdomoanour except with the authori- 
sation of the Ch amber of which ho is a member, unless ho is caught in tho act. 

The detention or prosecution of a member of either Chamber is sus- 
pended for the session or for its entire term, if demanded by Lho Chamber.* 1 ' 


VII 

THE CONCORDAT 
(Proclaimed on April 18, 1802) 

[Tho Concordat m ranged hy Napoleon Honaparto and tho Pope ended a 
disp tile which ]iad caused tumbles dining ft period of ten years, Tho Church 
in 1'miicG had been divided In 1790 the Constituent Assembly had passed 
the decree of tho civil constitution of the clcigy, ami sol ions diiloienccs of 
opinion vvero manifested as to the taking of the oath of fidelity tt> tho new 
Trench Constitution, the greater number, in obedience to tho Pope, lefusmg 
to take the oath, Refusal meant deprivation of olliee The otlicia ignored the 
Pope, and took tho oath ; ami thus the priesthood of Fianco became divided 
info tiwj fteetiurm, ref>pecUi ely known as “orthodox " or ‘‘lefiacfcoiy ,f cleigy 
ft hose who would not take the oatlih and the f ' runs* titntioiml 11 cltngy, who took 
the oath, and were cut off from communion with Homo by the Popo in conse- 
quence, Honapftite.who'.GcaiG was to htiengllicu tbenation in oveiy possible 
way as soon as he obtained the supreme power, cam tv to the conclusion towards 
tho end of 1799 that it was well to reunite tho church m older toicmnto 
the nation. Accordingly, after the decisive batlle of Maiengo in Juno 1800, 
negulintiom were opened with the nciv Pope, Pius VII, and a Concordat was 
an angl'd after prolonged discussion. The Law of the Concoulat was jno 
chuaned at Notre Dame on Easter Day, April 18, 1802, and lud all the effect 
which the astute Napoleon had anticipated. Some ni tides had been added 
to the originally accepted clauses to meet the whiles of some members of tho 
legislative buthes who, it was thought, might oppose the measnie; but all 
were satisfied, and the Concoulat had been duly signed on July 15, 1801, 

Tho Popo had at iiist desired that Napoleon should iccogni&o tho Jtonnui 
religion as the “ dominant ” faith u\ Fiance, and, on behalf of the Republic, 

Napoleon had oilcml to do so, llo was able, liowovci, to sccitio acceptance 
for the mere recognition of the fact that the Roman lchgkm was that of the 
great niajouty or the Ficnch. 

Tho Concordat was dissolved in 1903 by the passing of tho Separation 
Law, an abstract of winch immediately follow's this document,] 

CONVENTION RETWEEN TILE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND HIS HOLINESS 
THE POPE, PIUS VII. 

. 1!)° CWommonfc of tlio Republic acknowledges that the Catholic, 

Apostolical, and Homan religion is the religion of tho groat majority of 
French citizens. 
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His Holiness, in liko manner, acknowledges that tins same religion lias 
derived, and is likely to derivo, the greatest benefit and the greatest 
splendour from the establishment of the Catholic worship in Franco, and 
from its being openly professed by they Consuls of the Republic. 

This mutual acknowledgment being made, in consequence, as well for the 
good of religion as for the maintenance of interior tranquillity, they have 
agreed as follows • 

I. The Catholic, Apostolical, and Roman religion shall bo freely exer- 
cised in France* Its service shall bo publicly performed, conformably to the 
regulations of polioc, which tlie government shall judge necessary for the 
public tranquillity. 

II. Thera shall be mado by the Holy See, in concert with the govern- 
ment, a new division of French dioceses. 

III. His Holiness shall declare to the titular French bishops that ho 
expects from them, with the firmest confidence, every sacrifice for the sako 
of peace and unit}', even that of their secs. 

After this exhortation, if they should refuse the sacrifice commanded for 
the good of the church (a refusal, nevertheless, which His Holiness by no 
means expects), the sees of the now division shall he governed by bishops 
appointed ns follows : 

IV. The Chief Consul shall present, within three months after the 
publication of His Holiness’s bull to tho archbishoprics and bishoprics of tlio 
now division* His Holiness shall confer canonical institution, according to 
the forms established in Franco before the revolution (avant U changcment 
do goavernement). 

V. Tho nomination to the bishoprics which become vacant in future shall 
likewise belong to tlio Chief Consul, and canonical institution shall be 
administered by the Holy Soo, conformably to the picecding article. 

VI. The bishops, before entering upon their functions, shall take, before 
the Chief Consul, the oath of fidelity which was in use before tho revolution, 
expressed in the following words : 

“ I swear and pvomiso to God, upon the Holy Evangelists, to preserve 
obcdionco and fidelity to tho government established by tho constitution of 
tho French Republic. I likewise promise to carry on no coirespondenco, to 
lie present at no conversation, to form no connexion, whether within the 
territories of tho Republic or without, which may, in any degree, disturb tho 
public tranquillity : and if, in ray dioceso or elsewhere, I discover that any 
thing is going forward to tho prejudice of the state, I will immediately 
communicate to government all tho information I possess.” 

VII. Ecclesiastics of the second order shall take tho same oath before 
tho civil authorities appointed by the government. 

VIII. The following formula of prayer shall be recited at the end of 
divine sorvico in all the Catholic churches of Franco : 

Dovvinc, srtluam fcic rempublicarii, 

Domino, salvos fac Oonsules. 1 

IX. Tho bishops shall malm a new division of tho parishes in their 
dioceses, which, howover, shall not take effect till after it is ratified by 
government. 

X. The bishops shall havo tho appointment of the parish priests* 

Their choice shall not fall but on persons approved of by government. 

[ l tl 0 Lord, preserve the Republic ; 0 Lord, save the Consuls."] 

H. W,— VOL, XIII. H * 
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XI. Tho bishops may have a chapter in their cathedral, and a seminary 
for tho diocese, without tho government being obliged to endow them. 

XII. All the metropolitan, cathedral, parochial, and other churches 
which have not been alienated, necessary to public worship, shall bo placed 
nt tho disposal of tho bishops. 

XIII. His Holiness for the sake of peace and the happy re-ostablishmenfc 
of the Catholic religion, declares, that neither ho nor his successors will 
disturb in any manner those who have acquired the alienated property of 
tho church , and that in consequence that property, and every part of it, 
shall belong for ever to them, their heirs and assigns. 

XIV. duo government shall grant a suitable salary to bishops and parish 
priests, whoso dioceses and parishes are comprised in the new division, 

XV. The government shall likewise take measures to enable French 
Catholics, who are so inclined, to dispose of their property for tho support of 
religion. 

XVI. His Holiness recognises in tho Chief Consul of the French Republic 
the same rights and prerogatives in religious matters which tho ancient 
government enjoyed. 

XVII. It is agreed between tho contracting parties, that in caso any of 
the successors of the present chief should not be a Roman Catholic, tho 
rights and prerogatives mentioned in tho foregoing article, as well as tho 
nomination to the bishops' secs, shall bo regulated, with regard to him, by a 
now convention, 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Paris in tlio space of forty days. 

Done at Paris, tho LiGth Messidor, year 0 of tho French Republic. 

(Signed) JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

IIER GULES, Cardinal l a Caused vi, 
JOSEPH, AtcliiejK Con nth L 
BERNIER 

E. CAROLUS OABELLI- 


VIII 

THE SEPARATION LAW, 190,5 

[Under tlie Preach Separation Law o£ December 0, 1905, tho Churches 
wore bepurated fiom the State, members of nil ciccdflmuc iiutlioi iscdto foun 
itauciatioua for public worship, nml tho State wns iclicvcd fiom tho payment 
oKilants Tho L.iw of Jauwuy 2, 1907, provided that failing theso u^sociu- 
tn>ns for public 'ivm-'fbip, the existing buildings should remain in ihohnmh 
of the various minister nud their congregations, subject to signing a 
document recognising the authority of the State. Tho Sopmatiou Law itsolf 
consists of 4-1 nr ticks, divided into six chapter, of which tho following is a 
Minimal y:] 

Article 1. The Republic assures liberty of conscience. It guarantees tho 
lroe practice of religious worship subject only to tho restrictions hereinafter 
enacted in the interests of public orttor. 

Article '2. The Republic neither recognises, nor salaries, nor subsidises 
any religion. Consequently, starting from January 1st following tlio pro- 
mulgation of the present law, there will bo omitted from tho budgets of 
the State, of the departments, and of tho communes, all expenses relative to 
tlio exercise of religion. Nevertheless there may still bo included in tlio said 
budgets the expenses relative to tho sorvicos of chaplains, and those intended 
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to assure tlio free exercise of religion in public establishments such as 
universities, colleges, schools, hospitals, asylums, and prisons. 

The Public religious establishments are suppressed, subject to tlio 
provisions of Art. 3. 

Article 3 provides that these establishments should continue in tlio use 
of tlieir property until tho formation of associations (Art. 4), and that in tlio 
meantime an inventory and valuation of their property should bo drawn up. 
[Tho making of this inventory led to disturbances in certain French churches 
in 1906 and the early part of 1907.] 

Article 4. Within tho term of a year from tho promulgation of tho 
present law, the property movable and immovable of tho manses, buildings, 
presbyteral councils, consistories, and other religious establishments, subject 
to all tho charges and obligations resting upon them, and without prejudice 
to their spociaL purposes* shall be transferred by the legal representatives of 
those establishments to associations, which in complying with the rules of 
the general organisation of tho religion whose practices they proposo to 
follow, shall be legally formed in accordance with the provisions of Art. 19 
for the exercise of that religion in the pre-existing districts of the said 
establishments. Articles 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 deal with details regarding the 
disposition of this property. 

Article 11. Ministers of religion, who at the time of the promulgation of 
tho present law aro above sixty years of ago and who have held ecclesiastical 
otHco paid by tho State for at least thirty years, shall rccoivo an annual 
pension for life equal to three-quarters of tlieir salary. Those of forty-five 
years of age and twenty years' service recoivo half their salary, the pensions 
being limited in oaeli case to £60. The ensuing articles deal with details of 
tho pension scliame. 

Article 19. The religious associations must have for their exclusive object 
tho practice of a religion, and must be composed of at least tho following 
numbers : 

In communes of less than 1,000 inhabitants, 7 poisons. 

In communes of 1,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, 15 persons. 

In communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants, 25 adult persons 
domicilod or resident within the ecclesiastical district. 

Tho ensuing articles deal with details of tho associations. 

Articles 25 and 26. Assomblios for public worship must be public, must 
bo notified according to law, and political meetings must not bo hold in 
places of public worship. Tho ensuing articles protect religious mootings 
from disturbance. 

Articles 37 to 43 consist of gonoral regulations, and Article 44 repeals all 
previous enactments relating to religious worship.* 


[For other documents relating to French history see the Appendices to Volumes XI and JTT/.j 
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1827, — Chateaubriand, Francois R., Vicomle do, La monarohie solon la chaite, London, 1B1G. — 
Chenier, Andr<5, ITymno la Franco, Paris, 1894, — Oherest, A,, La cliuto do rancion rtigimo, 
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Pans, 1855, 2 vols., M^moires do Fouquefc, Paris, 1802, 2 vols,; Ilistoho da Fiance pendant la 
ininorite do Louis XIV, Paris, 1880, 4 vols.; Histoire do Franco aous v lo ministoio de Mazai in, 
Paris, 1883, 3 voIb, (the last two works aro baaed on tho loiters niul minela do Mazaiin). — 
CJhevremont, F., Jean Paul Marat, Pans, 1880, 2 volB. — Ohoisy, F. T. do, Mdmoircs pour 
servirit Thistoiro do Louis XIV, Pans, 1727, 2 vols. — Oimherj L., ami Danjou, J., Archives 
curlouses do Thistoiro do Franco, Pang, 1831-1840, 17 vols — Olarfltle, J,, Camillo Desmoulins 
et sa femme, Paris, 1882 — CJlausewitz, C von, Dei* Foldzug von 170(1 in Itnlion, Berlin, 1888. 

— Clement, P., IliHtoiro do la vio ct do radministrution do Colbert, Pans, 1840; La police fious 
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l*hilip tie Coniines 'nas born in 1445 at tho chfitenu de Coniines. Llis godfather was Philip 
the Good, and ho himself became attached to the service of Charles the Bold He was entrusted 
with diplomatic commissions to Calais, London, Brittany, and Spam. In 1472 ho left the service 
of Charles, and attached himself to Louis XI, who made him councillor and chamberlain, and 
gave him several estates, among them the seigncuric of Argonton. Coniines rendered Louis XI 
many important services, but fell into disgrace under his successor. For eight months ho was 
imprisoned in an iron cage for having espoused tho cause of the ditlco of Orleans, llo returned 
to favour for a tuna under Charles VII, and again under Louts XII, but ho novor regained his 
old influence. T he latter years of his Lfe were sjient in comparative retreat, and it was then 
that he wrote Ins memoirs, which cover the period from 1404 to 1483, and from 1488 to 1498. 
llall aril Eavs of them : ft Ihc memoirs of Philip de Coniines almost make an epoch in historical 
literature If hrojcssrt by his picturesque descriptions and fertility of historical invention may 
be reckoned luo Livy of branco, she had her Tacitus in Philip de Coniines. Ho is tho first 
modern writer who m any degree lias displayed sagacity in reasoning on tho charactors of men, 
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and the conscq nances of their notions, nnd who has boon able to generalise his observation bv 
comparison ur reflection.” J 

Oondorcet, Mario J. A. N C. do, Vio do TuTgot, Pari3, 1780; Yio do Voltaire, London 
1701, — Oonatan^ Benjamin, M&moiTca snr Jog Cent Jours, Paris, 1820. — Ooaton, F G do 
Biographic dcs prmnidres nnndcs do NapoEon, Valencia, 1810, 2 V ols, — Coubertin. P ’ de' 
Etudes d’bistoire contomporaino, L^volution frangnko sous la 8mo Kdpnblique Paris 1690- 
English translation, Evolution of Franco under 3rd .Republic, Now York, 3807. — Oouiane’es' 
F. de, Histoiro des institutions politiques (le Panclenno Franco, Pang, 1877. — Oouainot Guil- 
laume, Chroniqiio do la Pucello, in P. L Jacob's Bibhotlidquo Gauloiso, Paris, 1857 It — 
Oretinaau-Joly, J , Histoiro do la Vondee, Paris, 1841 ; Bonaparte, lo concordat do 1801 ei h 
Cardinal Consalvi, Paris, 1809. — Oroker, J, W., Es&ays on tlio early Period of the French 
Revolution, London, 1857.— Crowe, E, E (P History of I^anco, London, 1831, 3 yds.; 1858- 
1808, 6 vols. 

Dabney, It. H., The Causes of the French Revolution, Now York, 18S8. — Dasrnet, A 
Histoiro do la Confederation Suisso, Neuchfitel, 1851, 2 vols. — D&ndlikcr, Karl KlemoGc- 
tichtehte dor Sokivoh, Zurich, 1370 ; translated hyM< Stilish t iry, A Short History of Switzerland 
London, 1899. — Dangeau, Philippa do Courcllion do, Journal, Paris, 18544801, 19 vols — 
Daniel, Gabriel, Histoiro do France, Amstoidam, 1720-1725. — Daroste do la Ohavanne. lt’M 
C., Histoiro do Padimnistration eu France, Paris, 1648, 2 vols ; Ilibtoiro ties classes agricole 3 
Paris, 1854-1858 ; Histoiro do Franco depuis log origincs, Paris, 1865-1873, 8 vols ' 

Modolphe Madeleine GUophas j Dareste de la Ohavanne was bom at Paris, OcLobcr 2Sth 
1820, and died at the same piaco m 1883. lie was professor of history at GrenoMo and Lyons 
and in 1871 was rector of tho Academy at Nancy. On account of hia ultramoutano views and 
intolornnco towards tho students ho was obliged to leave Nancy In 1878, Dareste's history of 
France is on o of Ibo best of tho genrml histories of that country, It lacks tho brilliancy of 
Michelet and some of tho conspicuous excellencies of Marlin, but tho author lias thoroughly 
investigated his subject, his material is well nmuiged and the narrative is enlivened with 
accurate descriptions. Tho Academy of Franco twice distinguished tho work with the Gobert 
Prize 

Daru, P. A. N. B., IVIIistoiro do la r^pubhmto do Vdniso, Paris, 1S19 — Dauban, 0. A.. 
Los Prisons de Paris sous la Involution, Paris, 1807-1870, 8 vols.; Histoiro do la ruo, du club 
do la famine, Paris, 1867-1870, 0 vols.; La demagogic on 1703, 1704 et 1705 d Paris, Paris! 
1867-1870, 8 vols. — Daudet, E., A President of Franco, in Cosmojwhtan Magazine, Now York, 
1895. — Davenport, R. A., History of tho Bastille, London, 1838. — Davila, II. C., Histoiro des 
guorros cmies do Franco dopuisfa raort do Hem! If, Venice, 1030. — Dayot, A., Nnpoldcm par 
i’imago, Paris, 1804. — Delab arre-D up ar oq, N. E., Histuiro do Charles IX, Paris, 1875,— 
Delbruck, Hans, Lcbcn des Felclmavsclialls Von Gneisennu, Berlin, 1680.— Delocho, M., La 
trustis et l’anti ustton loyal sous Jos deux premieres races, Pans, 1873 — Deloid, T, Histoiro 
flu second emplic, Paiis, 1869-1875, 0 vole., published with ilinslmtions, Paris, 1S81KL8S3, 

0 vols. — Delrau, A., Histoiro do la H6volutlon do fovrior, Paris, I860, 2 vols. — Domogeot, J ( , 
History of French Literature, London, 1789, — Depping, G. B,, ILsloiro des expeditions 
maritnnes des Normands, Pans, 1843. — Des CJars, duko. Memoirs of Duchess do Fourzol, 
(translation), Cambridge, Mass., 1831 — Desmoulins, Camille, Involutions do Franco ot du 
Brabant, journal published in Paris, 1780-1790, 7 vols.; extracts in Aulnrd’a L’dloqucnco pnrlo- 
mentaire pendaut la Revolution frnngaiso, Paris, 1882. — Doniol, II., Histoiro des classes rurnles 
on Franco, Paris, 1857 ; La Revolution frangniso et la Fcodalitd, Pans, 1874 — Dreyfl9, C., 
MtSmoires do Louis XIV, Paris, 1859 ; Chronologic Univorsello, Paris, 1873. — Droz, J,, lhstoiro 
du r^gno do Louis XVI, Paris, 1830—1843, 3 vols. — Du Bellay, G. ctM., Mchnoires, Paris, 1588. 

— Du Damp, M., Les convulsions do Paris, Paris, 1878-1879, 4 vols.— Du Olercq, J., M6- 
moires, Brussels, 1822. 

Jacques d\t Glercq was born in Artois about 1420 and died about 1475. nia memoirs begin 
at the year 1418 and oxtond to the death of Philip tho Good in 1407, giving a detailed account 
oE events in Flanders, at court and clscwhoro. Hia narrative is a very personal one, dealing 
largely with people, thus giving an interesting picture of the society of the time. 

Duolofl, O. Pineau, M3 moires secrets des rfcgnes do Louis XIV ct de Louis XV, Paris, 1701 

— Duorot, A. A., La jouru^o do Sedan, Paris, 1871. —Dumont, E. L,, Souvenirs surMlrabeau, 
Paris, 1851 —Dunham, S. A„ History of Europe during tlio Middle Ages, London, 1833-1830. 

4 vols — Dupin, A. M , M^moires, Paris, 1855-1863, 4 vols — Du puy, Pierre et Jacques, Traitfl 
dos droits et liberies do l'figliso gallicano, Paris, 1639. — Durand, Mine., Napoleon and Marie- 
Louise, 3810-1814, London, 1883 — Dwuy, G,, Vjo de Turonuo, Pans, 1880. — Duruy, V., 
Ilistoire de Franco, Paris, 1855, 2 vols., 20th edition, Pans, 1898 ; IBstoiro du moyon dgo, Paris, 
1848 < 14th edition 1808 ; Petite Ilistoiro da Franco, Paris, 1883. Tho Histoiro do Franco and 
tbo Histoiro du moyen iigo form part of tho Histoiro Umvorsello, published by a u Society of 
professors and scholars," under tho direction of M. Dwmy, 

Jean Victor Bur uy, historian, minister, anti member of tho French Academy, was born at 
Pans, September 11th, 1811, of a family of artists employed in the Gobelins factories. He was 
himself at first destined for the same profession and did not commence his studies until a rather 
lalo dalo at tho Rollln College, He passed a brilliant examination at tho Eqolo normalo 
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suiicrieure, after which, iinlU 1801, lio held a number of secondary professorships m history. 
Dunn? tliis time ho took part in tho collaboration of Napoleon Ill's Julius Caesar t thus diaw- 
in „ the Emperor's attention to his ability, nncl in 1863 ho was made Minister of Education. Ho 
introduced various reforms into the educational system, among 1 them boiug tho institution of 
public lectures, a coutbo of secondary education for girls, schools for higher education, and 
laboratories for special research. He suggested making primary education compulsory, but was 
not supported in the plan by the Emperor, From 1881-1880 ho served on tho Conseil sujjfr icnr 
ifo I'liixtrudian Pubhque y and in 1881 was chosen to succeed Mignet in the French Academy. 
Dunn’s greatest work was his history of Home, for which tho author received various decora- 
tions and prizes, His history of France is one of tho best over written in such a small compass, 
and is of special valuo to students who wish readable Information in ft compact form, 

Du Saulx, Jean, Do V insurrection \mrislenu<i efc de la piisa do la Bastille, Paris, 1700, in 
,J. F. Barriero ’« Bilihotheque des Memoires, 28 vols, — Dussious, L E., Lo Canada sous In domi- 
nation frangaifio, Paris, 1S55 ; L/arrado on Fiance, Versailles, 1884, 8 vols. — Duvergier de 
Hauranne, V m , IJistoiro du gouvernement ptirlcinontairo on Franco 1814-1S48, Paris, 1857-1872, 
10 voK 

Edmee, II., 1/lWnsion du Tcmplo dit Dauphin, Louis XVII, Paris, 1874 — Eglantine, 
fee Fabre. — Elliott, F., Old Court Life iu Franco, London, 1878 and 1886, 2 vols. — Ely, 
K. T., French and German Socialism in Modern Times, New Yoik, 1883. — Emerson, 11. W., 
Napoleon tho Man of the World, in Representative Mon. — Estienne, II., Los triom]>ho3 do 
fyouis XIII, ftvec les portraits des rois, prmcos, etc., Paris, 104D — Estolle, pjorro do J', Journal 
de Henri III, published by Sorvln, Paris, 1021; by Lenglct-Dutroanoy, Pans, 1744 ; Journal do 
'Henri IV, most completefedition, Hague, 1744; reproduced in Fotitot’s and Michaud’s Collec- 
tion des Memoires. 

Fabre d*Eglant£ne v P. F. N., Portrait de Marat, Paris, 1793. — Fain, A. J. F M Baion, 
Manu sent de 1812, Pans, 1827. — Pallet, G. t Louis XIV et la Holland©, Rouen, I860. — Pal- 
loux, A. P do, Memoires d’un Royalists, Pans, 1888, 2 vols. — Fantin-Des-Odoarts, A., His- 
loin* philosophic) ue de la revolution fmi^aise, Pails, 1790 and 1817, G vols. — Fauohet, C , Lcs 
Auluiuit& gauloises et frau^oiscs, X 3 aris, 1579, L’origlne do la langue ct do la po&ie fmn^oiBO, 
Paris, 1581. — • Fauriel, G, G, Ihstoiro do la Gaulc mfiridionalo sous la domination des con- 
q mb ants gerinaiiis, Paris, 1880, 4 vols , Histoire do la potato provongnle, Paris, 1846; Lea 
dormers joura du consulat, Paris, 1886, edited by L. Lnlnnne; English translation, Last Days 
of the Consulate, Loudon, 1885. — Favre, J rl I^o gonvernement do la defense national o, Paris, 
1871-1875^8 parts. — Fayniez, G., Etudes but TJiidiistrio et sur la clnsso industriello, Paris, 
1877. — FeUbien, Andr6, ct Lobmcnu, Histoiro do la villo do Paris, Paris, 1755, 6 vols. — Por- 
rierea, Ch. Elio, ArarquiB do, Memoires pour sorvir a l’lmtoiro do rassembloo constitunnte ct do 
la revolution de 1789, Palis, 1790; reprinted in Collection des Mtanoires rolafcifs & la Revolution 
fmngaisc, Pans, 1821. — Ferry, J., La lutte dlectoralo on 1809, Paris, 1803. — Fotridgo, W. P„ 
RLo and Fall of the Commune, New Yoilc, 1871 — Flack, J., Les originos (lo Tanciumie Franco, 
Paris, 1885. — Plassan, Cl. It. do, Ilislnire gen 6 rale et raisonnde de In diplomatie fraugaise, 
Paris, 1811,7 vols. — Plathe, II. T, f Das Zeitalter der Rest miration mul Devolution, in Onckon’a 
Altgcmeino Uc^chichle, Berlin, 1683 — Fleury, L’abbd, Prdcis bistork|iie du dioit fiangais, 
Pans, 1676 — Poncin, P., Essai sur lo niimstdre de Turgot, Paris, 1877. — Fontrallles, L. 
d'Astamc, Marnnw do, Relation des clioses particuli&res de la cour pendant 1ft favour do M, do 
Cinq-Mars, in Michaud's Collection, 3rd senes, vol 3, Paris. — Forneron, IT., Les dues do Guise 
et leur epoque, Paris, 1877, 2 vols. — F8ra ter, F., Dor Feldinaisolml] Bliicliei und seine Uwgo- 
biing, Loipsic, 1821. —Forsyth, \V , Napoleon at St. Helena, 1859 — Fouohe, J., duke of 
Otranto, M6 moires, Paris, 1824. — Fournier, A., Napoleon I, Prague, Vtomm, and Leipsm, 1880- 
1889, 3 vols. — Fox, Henry R* Vn&sall, Lord Holland, Foreign Reminiscences, London, 1850. — 
Foy, M S , Comte, Ilistoire des gueries de la Peninsulo sous Napoldon, Paris, 1827, 4 vols — 
Franklin, A., Les sources do I 1 histoire de Fianco, Paris, 1877. — Freeman, E. A. f Teutonic Con- 
quest lu Gaul and Britain, London and Now York, 1888. — Freer, M. W., Henry III, King of 
Franco and Poland, his court and tunes, London, 1850, 3 vols, ; History of the Reign of Henry 
IV, King of Franca and Navarre, London, I860, 2 vols. ; Life of Jeanne d'Albrefc, London, 1801*} 
Married Life of Anno of Austria, London, 1804; The Regency of Anno of Austria, London, 
1866 ; Life of Margaret of Anjou, London, 1S84 — Frlcoiua, It,, Geschlchte des Kriegos m don 
Jahren 1813 und 1814, Altenburg, 1843 — Freron, L. S., Mdmoires, Paris, 1706-1824. — Frle- 
derich II (King of Prussia), CEuvres posthumes, Berlin, 1788-1789, 16 vols. — Froissart, Jcnn, 
Chroniques de France, d'Anglcterro, d’Ecosso et d’Espagno, Paris, 1760 , Brussels, 1870-1877, 
2 d vols. ; English translation, London, 1839. 

Jean Froitsari is the historian of the fourteenth century, as Villchardouin is of tho twelfth 
and Joinville of the thirteenth. His chronicle includes the period 1328-1400 and treats of 
events which took place in France, England, Scotland, Ji eland, Flanders, Spain, and othor 
European countries. The author was born in Valenciennes In 1B37 and was oaily destined fov 
the church, although he put off taking orders as long as possible, wishing first to enjoy some 
r !r ° ^ e ? sur ? s ^ ie weil t t( > England and became cleric of the clmpel of Philippe 

of Ham a ult, who oncouiagcd him to describe the gieat events of his century. For this purpose 
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lie visited Scotland, Brittany, and Bordeaux, and accompanied tlio duke of Clarence to Italy. 
After the dentil of the queen ho entered tho service of tlio duke of Brabant and ou his death 
be came clerk of tho chapol of tlio count of Blois. Tlio latter encoumged him to continue Ins 
travels for the purpose of continuing his chronicle, and after visiting various places in Franco 
ho rotui ned again to England, Tho last fourteen years of Ids life were spent in quiet in Flan- 
dors, Froissart deals mainly with the deeds of valour and chivalry which took place around 
him, tolling of tournaments and battle-fields, knights and ladies. As to tho deeper problems of 
society, the transition stago from tbo old feudalism which was fast dying out, he is wholly 
silent. 

Fyffe, A. C,, Modern Europe, 1891-1892. 

Gaillard, G. II., Histoiro do la rivnlite do la France et do l'Anglctorrc, Paris, 1778, 
llistoiro do la rivalitS do la France ot de I'Espngno, Pnris, 1801 ; Ilisioiro do Charlemagne 
suivio do Wiistoiio da Mario do Bourgogne, Paris, 1810 ; Histoiro do Francois I, roi do France, 
Paris, 1760-1709, 7 vols. ; 1820, 4 vols, — Gardiner, Mis. B. M,, French Revolution, London, 
1883. — Gardner, D., Quutrebvns, Ligny and "Waterloo, London, 1883. — Garnier-FageSj h, A , 
llistoiro de la revolution do 1848, Paris, 1861-1862, 8 vols, — Gasqnot, A., Pr6cisdes institutions 
politiqiies ot socinlea do Vnncionno France, 1885, 2 vols.— Gaudin, M, M. C , Due do (Indie. 
Mdmoires ct Souvonhs, Paris, 1820-1834, 8 vols — Gaulot, Paul, Ribhnthcquo de souvenirs r*t 
r6cits mihtaires. — Gautier, L., EpopOes fmntjaiscs, Paris, 1865-1808. — Gautier, T., Los 
grotesques, Pans, 1844, 2 vols. — Genlis, Marquise de Sillery, Mine de, Adulo et Theodore ou 
lettres hui 1 ’Education, Paris, 1782, 8 vols. ; Souvenirs de Fdiicie, in BarriQre's Bibliothdquo dns 
M&noires, vol, 14, Paris, 1840 if*, ^Memoires, Paris, 1825, 10 vols. — Geruzey* K., Kssais 
d'histoiie littorairo, Paris, 1889 ; Litteraturo do la Revolution, Paris, 1859, — GeyerjP., Frank - 
rcicli under Napoleon III, unier 1865 — Gigault, Vie politique du Marquis de Lafayette, 
Paris, 1838. — Giguet, P., Histolre militairo do la France, Paris, 1849,. 2 vols. — Girard, 
Abli 6, Nouvcllo lnatoire de Franco, Paris, 1833. — Girard, II., llistoiro Ulustree do la 8mo 
Bepubliqno, Paris, 1885. — Giraud, Charles, llistoiro du droit frungnifl an inoyen Ago, Paris, 
1840, 2 vols. — Glanson, E., llistoiro du dioifc ct des institutions do la France, Pans, 1887.— 
Godefroy, F., llistoiro do la literature frail gals q depute le lGino hi&clo, Paris, 1859, 10 vols. — 
Godwin, P., History of France, Now York, 1860. — Goncourt, 13. et J. de, Histoiro do la 
socldle franguiso pendant la revolution et sous le dircctoire, Paris, 1854-1855, 2 vote.; Los 
limit losses do Louis XV, Paris, 1800, 2 vols. — Goroe, P. do la, llistoiro du second ompire, 
Paris, 1894, — Gouvion-Saint-Oyr, Marquis do, Journal des operations de l'nrmeo do 
Catalogue on 1808 ct 1809, Paris, 1831; M^moires sut los campagnes deg armdes du lthin ct 
do Rliin-et-Mosollo, Paris, 1829; Campngnca do 1812 ct do 1813, Paris, 1831. —Or anier de 
CJasgagnao, A , Histoiro des classes nobles et des classes anoblies, Paris, 1840 ; Hlstoire du 
Dircctoiro, Paris, 1851-1803, 3 vols, ; Histoiro populairo de Napoleon HI, Paris, 1874. — 
Graviere, .T. do la, Guorrcs innri tunes sous la republiqno et l’empire, Paris, 1883. — Gregory 
of Tours, in Le Iludrou’s Histoiro tics Institutions des M<5roving ions, Paris, 1841. — Griffiths, 
A., Franck Zforaht Nonary Gene nils, London, 1881. — GroJmann-I^arnfZzr, Kart IV. von, (le- 
schiclite des Foldzugrs von 1815 in dcu Niedcrlandon, Berlin, 1837. — Gronlund, L., Qft Iral or 
Danton in tbo French Revolution, Boston, 1888. — Grovestlng, 8, do, Guillaume 111 ot Louis 
XLV, Paris, 1855, 8 vols, — Guenther, It., Goscliichto des Feldzuges von 1800 in Ober-Deutsch- 
land, dor Schwoiz. und in Obor-Italion, Frauenfeld, 1893. — Guerin, Leon, Histoiro de la dor- 
mdro gueiro nveo la Russio, Paris, 1800 ; Hiatoiro mailtimo de Franco, Pnris, 1863, 0 vols — 
GiiIIIoIb, A., Napoleon, Thonamc, le politiquo, I'orntuur d'aprfcs sa corrcspondancQ, etc,, Paris, 
1889, 2 vola. — Guizot, F., Collection des memoires relatifs ft Fbistoiro de Franco, Pans, 1824- 
1835, 31 vols , divided in following editions into : Cours d’histoiro moderns, Paris, 1828-1830, 

0 vols ; Histoiro do la civilisation eii Europe, Paris, 1831, and llistoiro do la civilisation en 
Franco, 4 vols. ; English translation, History of Civilisation in Europe, London, 1880 ; History 
of Civilisation in Franco, Now York, I860, 8 vols. ; E&sais sur l'hlstoire de France, Paris, 1867; 
Mdmoiros pour servir A I'liistoiro do mon temps, Paris aiul Leipsic, 1858-1865, 8 vols. ; 1850, 

4 vols,; Franco under Louis Philippe, London, 1865; Last Hays of tho Reign of Louis 
Phihppo, London, 1805 ; Histoiro do Franco dopuis los temps les plug recurs, Paris, 1872- 
1875, 5 vols, , translation. Outlines of tho History of Franco from Earliest Times, London, 
1872, 8 vols. ; Memoiis of a Minister of State fioin tho Year 1840, Loudon, 1884. 

Fmngois Fierro Guillaume Guizot, statesman and writer, was born at Mines in 1787. His 
father died on the scaffold in 1794. Young Guizot studied at Genova, and came to Paris in 1805, 
whore he busied himself with law and literature His name is closely connected with tho stirring 
ovents in Franco in tbo first half of the 10th century, and Guizot alternately took part in politics 
and lectured at tho Sorbonno, In 1840 ho was ambassador to London, wliero his literary and 
political fame, and his ivorks on English liter aturo and history, made him very popular. In 
1851 ho was obliged to leave Franco after tho coup (Vital of Napoleon, and on his return ho 
was made president of the Paris Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, in 1854. . Guizot 
died in 1874 on his estato in Normandy. Mr. Reeve says of him ; “ Public life, ambition, tlio 
lovo of power, and tho triumph of debate no doubt shook and agitated his career, nnd some- 
times misdirected it ; but they produced no effect upon the solid structure of his character. 
Which remained throughout porfcctly simple, indifferent to wealth, and prouder of Its own 
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integrity than of nil tho honour llio world coulil bestow. M. Guizot will ho remembered in 
history less by w lint be did ns a politician than by what ho wrote as a man of letters, and hy 
tthftt lie was ns a man ; and m these respects ho takes rank amongst tho most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of his nation and his ago.” 

Haag, E , Ln Franco Protestanle, Paris, 10 vols —Haas, O. P. M., La Franco depnisles 
temps les plus recules, Paris, I860, 4 voh , Administration do ln Franco, Paris, 1801, 
4 vols — Halevy,L., LTnvnsion, recits do guerro, Paris, 1870-1871. — Hallam, Henry, View 
of tho Stale of Europe during tho Middle Ages, London and New York, 1853, 3 vols — 
Hamel, K, Ilistoiro do la Hdpubliquo fnui^uise, Pans, 1873; Ilistoiro do Itobespierro et du 
cuup d'etat, etc., Paris, 1878, 3 vols. — Hamerton, P. G., Modern F^enclunen ; five biogra- 
phies, London, 1878. — Hanotaux, tf, , L’aftairo do Madagascar, Paris, 1800. — Harelle, 
Documents iuedits snr les Etata Gdndraux, Paris, 1879. — Harrison, F. B, Oonlempoi ary 
History of tho French Revolution (compiled from Annual Register, 17S8-1794), London, 1889,— 
Hassall, A., Mirabeau, London, 1889. — Hatin, L. E., Ilistoiro politique ot littdraiio do la presso 
on France, Paris, 1859-1861, 8 vols. — Hausser, L., Geschichto det frnnzbSASchon Revolution 1789- 
1799, Berlin, 1SC7 — Haussonville, J. O. B., do Cldion, Comte d’, Ilistoiro do la politique 
e\‘teni J trm<fti gmiWflemv/it fmigois do 1830$, 1819 , Pain, 1850, £ vote. ; Ilistoiro do la i dun ion 
do la Lorraine t\ la France, Paris, 1834-1859 ; Duchcsse do Bourgogne at Dalliance suvoyardo 
*ous Louis NIV, Puns, 1808 — Hazon, W. 13, t School and Army of Germany (Frnnco-Gormnn 
War), New York, 1872. — Hazlltt, W., Tho Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, London, 1852, 4 vols., 
2nd edition, — Heath, J. B., Collection of Letters of Buomiparto Family, Plnlolnblion Society, 
London, 18GG. — Helfert, A. von, Maria Luko, Erzherzogin von Osteiroich, Kaisevin der 
Franyoaeii, Vienna, 1873 ; Jonclnm Murnt, Vienna, 1878 , Ausgang dor fuanztisisclicn Ilorrscliaft 
m OLerU alien, Vienna, 1890. — Helia ? F. A., Lea constitutions do la Franco, Puns, 1875-1879. — - 
Henckel vou Donnersmarck, W., Eriimerungcn aus nioinem Lohon, Zerbst, 1847. — Hefctnor, 
IL S tloscblelile dor franvGsisclicn Litteratur, in liis Littoralurgescliichte dos 18lcn Jahrhundeits, 
Brunswick, 1880, 3 vols. — Hillebrand, K., Qeschichto Frankroiohs von dur Thronbestoigung 
boms Philipps bis Bum Falle Napoleon JIL, in llceren und Ukert’s Gcscliiclite dor ourophifichen 
Hlaatcn, Gotha, 1877-1879, 2 vols. — Hippsau, E G., Ilistoiro diplomatique de la 3mu lepubliqno, 
1370-1889, Paris, 1889 — Holland, Lord, see Fox.* — Hortense, Queen, Mdmoires, Pans, 1834. 
— Housaaye, A , La regence, Pans, 1890 — Hosier, H. M. , Militaiy Life of Turonno, London, 
1885 — Hueffer, F, The Troubadours, London, 1878 — Hugo, V M Napoleon lo petit. Pans, 
185! , Miscrahles, 1802, HisUura (Van crime, 1877. — Hutton, W., Philip Augustus, 
London, 1890. 

Idoville, Comte d', Le mareclial Bugeuud, Paris, 1885. 


Jackson, Lady C C., Tlio Old Regime, London, 1880 ; French Court ami Society, Loudon, 
1881 ; Court of Tuilerics, from Restoration to Flight of Louis Philippa, London, 1883 ; Last of 
tiro Valois and Accession of Henry of Navarro, London, 1683; Tho first of tho Bourbons, 
London, 1889. — Jahns, Max, Das franzdsische Hecr von dor giosson Revolution Ins zur Gogcn- 
wnrt, Leipsic, 1873. — James, G, I\ It., Mary of Burgundy, London, 1333, — Jamison, 1). F M 
The Life and Times of Bortrnnd (lu Guosclin, Charlestown, 1804, 2 vols, — Janet, P. , Phi- 
In ^oplno do la Involution fran^nse, Paris, 1875. — Janin, J., Pans ct Versailles il y a cent ans, 
Pans, 1874. — Jean de Troyes, Ilistoiro de Louis XI, . . autrement dicto La Chioniquo 

Scanilnlciiho, in Philippe do Coniines' C'ronique, Brnssels, 1700. 

Tho chronicle of Jerm de Trcnjn is one 0 f tho most valuable sources for tho history of 
Louis XI. The title Chiomquc ftcanduleuse iyus probably added by some publisher und tho 
firA edition of it gives neither tho date nor tho author’s name. Jeau de Troyes lclates occur- 
rence s as tho king wished them to bo known to tho people, without thinking of seeking any 
underlying political causo for them. Ho also gives a great many details which allow more than 
nuv other work a deop insight into tho inner life of Paris at the end of tho fifteenth century. 
Ln fortunately tho chronicler often relates from hearsay, so that his work requires comparison 
with other writers, 

Jearniin, P. p Ncgociations, Paris, 1658 ; GjJuvrcs mel6es in Petitot's Collection compldto des 
memoirs iclutUs & l’Uistoire do France, 1810, w 2, voh 10 — Jerrold, B., Life of Napoleon 
III, London, 1871-1874, 4 vols. — Jervis, W II, , IRhtory of France, New York, 1898 — Joboz, 
A , La b ranee sous Louis XVI, Paris, 1877-1881, 2 vols. — Johnson, A. II , The Normans in 
Europe, London, 1877. — J oUville, J de. Vie do St. Louis, first edition 1548 , translated by J. 
Button, London, 1868. 


m -i lhe c,« C JovivlUe ^ ljoru 111 1224 aud was for a time attached to tlio service of Count 
I mb nut of Champagne. Ho afterwards became tho friend and chronicler of Louis IX and 
accomiKUiicd hm i on his fir^t crusfluo to Egypt, fighting at his side and shaung his captivity. 
It ms not until long ftftor tho author’s return to Ins own country, when ho was an old man, 
that he wroto the biography which has mado him famous, writing it. as he says, at tho request 
of the king s mother Jcanno -do Isavarre Tho nanativo is wonderfully nttmetivu, bringing out 
clearly the character of tho “ .saint king" fov which tho history of tho crusade forms a back- 
ground. * 
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JomfnJ, IX. Baron, Histoire critique efc infliCniro dea campagnos de la Revolution, Paris, 
1810— 1824, 15 vols ; Vie politiquo ct mihlairo do Napoleon, Paris, 1830, 4 vols. — Jourgaiao do 
Saint-M&ard, Fr. do, Mon ngomo do 38 heurca, Paiia, 1702, Otli edition. — Jung, T. r Lea pro- 
undies amides do Bonaparte, Paris, 1880 ; Boimparto et son temps, Paris, 1880-1881,. 3 vuR — 
Journal d’un Bourgeois da Paris, edited by Godehoy, end m llonckm'ti collection de me moires 
rolatiis a l'liistoiro do France, vol. 40. — Junot, Mmo., Memo ire a, Paris, 1831-1834, 18 vols , 
Histoire des salons de Paris ot portraits du grand rnondo sous Loms XVI, ]e Directoiro, Con- 
sulat, Empire, Reataumtion ct regno do Louis Phil ippo, Paris, 1837-1838. — Juvenal deaUrginB, 
Histoiro do Charles VI, published by Godofroy, Pans, 1814; in Michaud's collection, vol. 2. 

Kaiser, S., Franzdsischo Verfassungsgeschicbto, Leipsic, 1853. — Kerveraeau, F M, de, at 
Olavolin, Histoire do la Revolution do Franco, Pans, 1792-1803, 19 vols — King, E., French 
Political Leaders, N our York, 1876. — Kinglake, A. W., Tlio Invasion of the Crimea ; ii* origin 
and an account of its progress down to tho death of Lord Raglan, Edinburgh, 1863-1887. — 
Kirk, J, F., History of (’harks tho Bold, Philadelphia, 1840-1803, 2 vols — Eitchin, G. \V , A 
History of France, Oxfoid mid New York, 1877, 3 vols ; article France, in Encyclopedia IJrL 
tanniCft, 9 tli edition. — Knighton, Henry, Chronica de oventibus Angluu a tempore regis Edgar l 
usque moitoin legis lttcardl Secundi, edited by It Twysdon, in Historke anghran.c senptores, 
vol, 10, London, 1052 II. — Koch, J. B. F., M6molios do Massdiin, Pans, 1849-J800, 7 vols. 

La Bruysre, Jcande, Les cavncldres oil les mteurg do co bujcIo, Palis, 1098; edited by 
Chftssniitf, Paris, 1876 — Lacombe, B tie, Catherine do M&licis, Paris, 1S99. — Lacombe, C. do, 
Henry IV ot sa politiquo, Pans, 1877. — Lacombe, P„ A Short History of the French Propin, 
Now York, 1875. — Lacretelle, Oh., Histoire do Franco pendant lo XVIII sidclo, Pans, 1808, 0 
vols ; 5th od., 1830 ; Histoire de Fiance depute, la ltest miration, Pans, 1820—1835, 4 vols. ; l)ix 
amides tl’dpreuves pendant Ja revolution, Paris, 1812; Histoire du Consulat ot do TEmpiro, 
Paris, 1846, — Lady of Rank, Book of Costume, London, 1847. — La Fare, C. A. Marquis de, 
M6moires sur Louis XLV, Rotterdam, 1715 —La Fayette, Cornlcsso de, (Euvros, Paris, 1814. — 
La Fayette, Marquis do, Mtiinoircs, Paris, 1837-1810. — La Marcho, Olivior do, Mdmoires, 
Lyons, 1562; Paris, 1842, in tho Pantheon ldtdraire; Lo Pareinent ot lo Triompke des (James 
d’konneur, Paris, 1586. 

Olivier de La Marche was born nt La Marcho in Buigundy in 1420 and died in 1501. Ho 
lived at the court of tho dukes of Burgundy, and describes events there from the year 1425 to 
1492. Ills memoirs are valuable Idi military history and the general history of ike time, 
although their stylo is somewhat dull. Ho also wrote several works in yotso, among them the 
second mentioned above. 

Lamartine, A do, Les Giroiullns, Paris, 1847, 4 vols.; London, 1808, 3 vols.; History of tho 
French Revolution, Loudon, 1849; History of tho Restoration of tho Monarchy in France, 
London, 1852, 4 vols 

Alphonse ilforte Louis (le Lamartine, ywit, yal\Uc\w\, Utafcrctan, tta saw of an affwiy end 
liimself a mombor of tho guard in 1814, was horn in 1790 at Macon. A fulMlcdgod poet, he 
was elected a member of tlio French Academy In 1829. Ho at onco embarked in politics. In 
1847 ho published the Histoire des Girondins, a work uluch, while attunes inaccurate, possessed 
brilliant qualities and did much to prupnro public sontimont for the republic, TIo continued 
Ids diplomatic career until tho coup d'Gtat of tho 2nd of December, 1851, forced him into 
privnto life. Ho continued to produce miscellaneous works until his death in 1800 A brilliant 
stylist and word painter, ho is pcrhnps not tho most accurato of historians, and allowances 
must be made for his flights of imagination, 

Lanessan, J. L do, L’Expaubioii colonialo do la Franco, Paris, 1886. — Lanfrey, F., His- 
tuirc de Napoleon Ier, Pans, 1807-1875, 0 vols,; translation, History of Napoleon I, Ivondnn and 
New York, 1871-1879, 4 vols. — Lanier^ L., L’Aftiqua, Pans, 18S4. — Lanoiu?, Francois do, 
Memoires, in Petitot'H Collection complete dea memoires rclatifs A bhistoire do Franco, Paris, 
1819 — La Popeliniore, L Voism de, Hisloiro de France do 1550 a 1557, La Rochelle, 1581 — 
Larchey, L. t Bayard, London, 1883 — La Rochefoucauld, Francois, Due do, Mcmoircs sur lo 
legno d’Anne cPAutriclie, Paris, 1663; MAximes, Pans, 1605. — La Roobgiaquolein, Mine, do, 
Mdmoircs, Boideaux, 1815. — Las Oases, D , Comte de, Memorial do Siuntc-IHleno, PnrH 1823, 
8 vols. — La Tour d’Auvorgne, II. do (Due do Bouillon), M6moires, Paris, 1666; 1836.^— 
Lavalotle, M, J. do, M^iuoires ot souvenirs du Comte do la Valetto, Pans, 1831. — Lavallee, 
T., Histoire des Fran pais, Paris, 1845, 2 vols.; Histoire do Paris, Paris, 1852, — Lavisfle, boo 
R amhaud. — Le Bel, Jean, Les vrnyes chroniques dg Messiro, Brussels, 3863, — Leber, M., 
Essai Hiiv l’apprticiatlondo la fortune pnvtfe au Moyou Ago, Paris, 1847. ■ — Lecointe, C , Annales 
eccldamstiquos do la Fiance, Paris, 1065-1080, 8 vols, — Lefrauc, A., Olivior do Clisson, Pans, 
1898 — Legeay, U , Histone do Louis XI, Paris, 1874, 2 vols, — Le Goff, F., Tho Life of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, Now Yoik, 1870, — Le Grand d’Auasy, Histoiro du la vie pnv6e des Fraugais, 
Paris, 1788 ; 1851, 3 vols. — Le Huerou, J. M., Histoire (led institutions mdrovingioimes, Paris, 
1841 ; Histoire des institutions carollngiennes, Paris, 1843. — Lemontey, Pierre E , Histoire (lo 
la idgenco ot de la minorit6 do Louis XV, Pans, 1832. — Lenient, Cl, La satire on France, Paris, 
1806. — Lesoure, M. F. A. de, La Princesse de Lamballo, Paris, 1861; Jpanne d’Arc, I/hdroino 
do la Frfluco, 1800 ; Napoleon efc ea famille, 1807. — L^stoilo, P. de, JUdraoires, Jourimus, in 
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Michaud ct Ponmlct's Collection, Paris, 1825-1020 - Levassour, P E. , Reclierclies lnstorlmies 
sur Id svBtemo do Lbav, Paris, 1854; Histone des ckssas ouvmros on Franco, Paris, 1859, 2 
\ols — Levesque, P. C„ La Franco sous lea cinq premiers Valois Pans, 1788, 4 vols. — Levy, 
A., Napoleon intime, Tana, 1893 . -Lowes, 0 II., Biographical History of Philosophy, Lon- 
don 1815-1840 ; Life of llolicspmrre, London, 1854 - Lilly, W. b„ A Century of Devolution, 
London, 1889. — Linguot, H , M&noircs sur la Bastille, London, 1788. — Liasagaray, P. 0., 
Histoiro de la Commune do 1871, Brussels, 1870 translation History of the Commune of 1871, 
London 1886. — Littre, E„ Histoiro do In languo frnn?ftiso, Pans, 1863, 3 vole.— Livy, Titus, 
T Livii Foro* Juhensis vitallenricl Qninti, regia Anglia?, Oxford, 1710. — Lockhart, J O , Life 
of Buonamrto, London, 1880. — Lomenie, L. do, Galcrle des conteroporams illustics, Brussels, 
18*18 —Londonderry, C. W. S , Marquis of, Narrative of the War In Germany and France in 
1813 find 1811, London, 1830. — Longnon, A»> Atlas Historiquo do la Franco, Paris, 1884.— 
Lot. L p s dormers Cnrolin giens, Paris, 1S93. — Louis XIV, Mdmoires, most complete edition by 
Breyss Paris, 1850. — Lubis, E., Histoiro do la Rostauration, Paris, 1848, 0 vols,— Luce, S, 
Histoiro de la Jacquerie, Paris, 18151). — Luchaire, A., Histotre des Institutions Mon arebiques do 
la France sous lea premiers Capeticns, Pans, 1884-1885. — Luynes, Ch. Philippe, Duo do, 
Meinoiics, published by DuFfdouxand SquUq, Paris, 1860-1863, 17 vols. 

Mably, G, Bonnot tie, Observations sur l'liistoiro do France, Geneva, 1765 —Macaulay, 
T, B., Mirabeau, in Essays, — Macdonnell, J„ Franco mneo the First Empire, London and 
New York, 1870. — Mackintosh, J. f Vindicte Gallic^, London, 1701, — Maimbourg, L., History 
of tho Holy War, etc,, translated by Hr. Nalson, London, 1086. — Maintenon, Mine, de, Me- 
moirs, 1756, 0 vols. — Malloson, G, B. f Eugene of Savoy, London, 1888 ; History of the French 
in India, Loudon, 1803. — Malle t-Xhipan, J., MSmoires, Paris, 1851; Correspondance pour 
wvir k'l'histoiro do la Evolution, rnris, 1851 (both published by Sayona), — Marceau, 
Serpent, Notices bistoriques sur le general Marcenu, Milan, 1820. — Margaret de Valois, 
LTfepliuneron, Paris, 1550; Momoircs, Paris, 1028. — Margry, P., Decouvortes et otablisso- 
inonts des Francis, Paris, 1879-1881, 4 vols. — Marmont, A. F. L. do, Memoiros, Pans, 1830- 
1837, 9 vols. — Marmontel, J F , Mdmoires, Paris, 1790. — Marot, Jean, Rccueil de Jelmn 
Moot do Caen, Pans, 1532 — Martin, H., Histoiro do France yusqu’en 1789, Pans, 1855-1860, 
17 v ols , 4tli edition; popular edition, 1S67-18S5, 7 vols., Histone de Fiance modojno, depuis 
1789 jusqu’i nosjours. Pans, 1878-1885, 8 vols , 2nd edition. 

lfon Louis Jwm Jfartm was born at St. Quentin (Aisne) m 1810, mid died in 1883, lie began 
his- literary carcor by writing historical novels, but soon turned liis attention moro exclusively 
to history and in 1833 published the first edition of lus chief work, "The History of Franco ” 
Aftei the second edition the work wns completely revised and enlarged, and in 1850 received the 
first prize of the Academy. The first work, extending to the Revolution, was supplemented by 
his ILuloirc de France moderne, ilia two together giving a complete history of Fianco, which 
elaiuls perhaps at the head of genernl histories of that country. It shows profound research 
nod is characterised by great impartiality, accuracy j and courage in defiling with political events. 
Martin was prominent in political bfo. In 1848 lie was n, lecturer at the Soi bonne, but was 
obliged to roti re during the reaction from democratic tendencies In 1871 he wns clioson delogato 
from A i sue to tho National Assembly, anil in 1876 was senator for the same province. Martin 
aimed at writing a national bistory of bis country and his woi klms had a great national influence 

Marx, E., Essai sur les pouvoirs do GouvOrneur de Province, etc., Pavia, 1880. — Martials, 
F. T., Life of Leon Gambetta, London, 1800. Masaon, F., Napoleon Ter ot 3os femmes, Paris, 
1893, Napoleon cliez lm, Paris, 1894 — Masson, G., Early Chroniclois of Franco, London, 
1879; Richelieu, 1884; Mazann, 1S87. — Matthew Paris, Chronica Mftjora, edited by Park or, 
1571 ; best edition by Dr Lunrd in Rolls Series, 1872-18S0, 5 vols. — Maupas, C. E. de, M6- 
moires sui 1c Second Empire, Pans, 1884 , English translation, Story of tho Coup d’Etat, London, 
1834, 2 vols. — Maxwell, II,, Life of Wellington, London, 1893. — May. Thomas Eiskmo, 
Democracy in Europe, London, 1877, 2 vols — Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal, Negocmtions secretes 
des Pyrenees, Amsterdam, 1693 ; Lettrcs de Alizarin i oln lives a la Fronde, published by Tamizey 
de Larroquo, Pans, 186 L ; Lettres (published by A. Chdruol at the order of the French govern- 
ment, in progress), 2 vols. — Meaux, Vicomto do, Ln Revolution et TEmpire, Paris, 1867 ; Los 
liittes religiouses en Franco au XVI si&clo, Palis, 1879, — Meroier, L. S , Nouveau Paris, Paris, 
1800, 6 vols,; Pans pendant In Evolution, Paris, 1862, 2nd edition — Merimee. P., La 
Lhromuuc du rSgno do Charles IX, 1829 — MeUernich-Winnoburg, Prince ClemciiB, Aub Met- 
ternidPs nachgelassenm Papiercn, Vienna, 1880-1884, 8 yoIb. — Mezeray, E. de, Ilistoiyo de 
France, Paris, 1643-1051, 3 vols, 1880. — Michaud, Joseph, Histoire des croisades* Paris, 
1812-1822, 7 vols ; new edition, 1877, 2 vols , with Foujoulat, J. J, F. , Nouvello collection do 
memo] res pour servir it Tbistoiro do France depute lo XIIIo sldcle jusqu'au XVIIIe sifeclo, 
Puns, 1830-1839, 32 vols — Michel, G , Vie do Vrmbnn, Pans, 1870 — Michelet, J,, nistoiru 
de France, 1B37-1887, ID vols., last edition 1879, 19 vols., translated into English, History of 
France, by W. Kelly, London, 1840, 2 vols ; La France dovant TEuropo, Florence, 1871 ; HIs- 
loire de la Revolution frnngaiso, Paris, 1880, 5 vols,. 4th edition; Ilistoiro du XIXo flidclo (to 
Waterloo), Paris, 1875, H vois 

Juk& Michelei was born at Paris in 17QB find died in 1874 From 1821 to 1626 he waa pro 
feasor ef hhtory and philosophy at Kollin coll^go, during which i»eiiod ho published tho remark^ 
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tiblo Pi ids de Vhisloue moderns. Ho was made Die mb or of tho Academy in 1838, and succeeded 
Daimoii m tlio cliair of history at tho Colldga do Franco. He refused in 1848 nomination to tho 
National Assembly and devoted himself exclusively to his historical labours. Tbo coup d’etat 
of tbo 2tfd of December, 1851, deprived him of liis chair in tho College do France, nod ho con* 
tinned in retirement his Histaire de F) ance and llistoire de la Revolution, A vivid colorist, bo 
is sometimes called a poetical historian because his imaginative representation is imbued with 
tho ideals of democracy. He regarded everything from a personal point of view so that every- 
thing he wrote is strongly stamped with his individuality, with las violent prejudices and ardent 
patriotism, In this respect he is ono of the most remark able of historians, It has truly been 
said that tlieio arc no dry bones in his writings, 

Mignet, F. A , Ilistoiro do la Involution frnnguise, Paris, 1824, 2 vols.; 8tli edition, 1801, 
2 vols.; Negotiations rolatwcs a; la succession d'Espagno, Paris, 1830-1844, 4 vols.; Rivahto do 
Frnngoib I ot do Charles V, Pans, 1875-1870, 2 vols ; Viodo Franklin, in Acaddiuio des Sciences, 
Morales ot Foliliquos, Pans, 1848 — Mikhallowski-Danilewski, A., LTIistoire do la guerre 
do 1812, 4 vols.; Memoircs sur roxpddition do 1818; Lo passage do In BertSzinn, Paris, 1842; 
Delation do la enmpagne do 1805, Paris, 1840 ; Complete works published nt St. Petersburg, 
1849-1850, 7 vols. — Milman, II. II , History of Latin Christianity, London, 1067, — lVTfot de 
IVIellto, A E ( , Mduioircs, Paris, 1858, 3 vols, — Mirabeau, Marquis do, L’aml des homines ou 
traite do la population, Tho Ilaguo, 1758, 3 vols — Moltke, Hellinuth Karl Bernhardt, Graf 
von, Deutsch-franzosischcr Krieg von 1871, Beilin, 1891; translated by C. Bell and H. W. 
Fisher, London, 1891, 2 vols — Monatrelet, E. do, Chroniquo, in Buclion’s Collection dos cliro- 
mques frangaiscs, Paris, 1820; English translation; The Chronicles of . . . Monstrclct, containing 
nil account of tho Civil Wars between tho Houses of Orleans and Burgundy, London, 1887, 
2 vols. 

JUnguerrand de Momirelet was horn of a noble family of Flanders in about the year 1390, 
lie attached himself to tho duko of Burgundy and hecamo provost of Cam bray. Ho died in 
1453. Ilia chronicle begins where Froissart left off, nt the year 1400, and continues to 1444, 
having been continued by other writers until 1510. lie describes tho events of his time* chiefly 
the wars of Franco, ATtois, and Picardy. While his narration lacks the brilliancy of that of 
Froissart, it is almost uniformly accurate and is very valuable for tho original documents it 
reproduces. 

Montaigne, Michol de, Essais, Bordeaux, 1580.’ — Monteii, A, A , Histoiro des Francis 
des divers Etats, Paris, 1853, 5 vols.; llistoire Agricole de la Franco, Paris, 1877; Histoiro do 
Pliidustiio Fran guise, Paris and Limoges, 1878-1880, 2 vols ; Iiisloire financiere do la France, 
Limoges, 1881. — Montesquieu, Cbailes do Secondat, Baron do, Ponsdcs de Montesquieu m 
Pieces intdressantes ot peu comities pour sorvir A lliistoiro et 5, la littdralurc ; Esprit des Lois, 
Genova, 1748. — Montgaillard, G. II, B», Hisloire de Franco cbronologi quo, 1787-1818, Paris, 
1823. — Montholon, Ch. T. do, with General Gourgaud, M^moires pour sorvir A l’hislolro do 
Franco sous Napohjoii, dcrits A Sto, Ildleno sous sa dicteo, Pans, 1823, 8 vols. — Mcntjoie, 
Christopho, F, L., Elogo historiquo de Mario Antoinette, Paris, 1797. — Montluo, Blaise do 
Ixseesm M&saeirco mo, (kHwmentalm, Boidmvs:, 1592. — Monty on, A. do, Pnrt\cula.rit4s ot 
observations sur les ininistres des finances do France, London, 1812. — Morellet, AndrG, Md- 
moiros, Pans, 1821 — Morley, J. Rousseau, London and New York, 1880 ; Voltaire, London 
and Now York, 1880. — Morris, W. O’Connor, Froncli Revolution and the hirst Empire, London, 
1874. — Motteville, Frangoiso Berfcaut de, Mtiraoires pour sorvir A lliistoiro d’Anne d' Ant riche, 
Amsterdam, 1723, 6 vols. — Mouffle, d’Angerville, La vie privdo do Louis XV, Paris, 1781. — 
MouskeBj P , Chroniquo rimdo, Brussels, 1830-1838. 

Philip Monde es was Bishop of Tournay ill 1274, and died about 1283. His mctricaL chmn. 
iclo begins with tho rnpo of Helen and extends to tho year 1242, containing over thirty thousand 
hues, A groat deal of tho work has been borrowed from the old chansons de gesfe and belongs 
to the roahn of fablo. Ills narrative of the period beginning with Baldwin’s being oloctcd king 
of Constantinople is tho only part which can claim to be called history. 

Muel, Ldon, Gouverneraents, ministeres et constitutions de la Franco, Paris, 1890. — 
Mttffling, F. F. K. von, Geschlclite des Foldings dcr Armee unter Wellington und Bldcher, 
1815, Stuttgart, 1817; Zur Kriogsgoschichto dor Jahro 1813 und 1814, Berlin, 1827 ; Betrach- 
t ungen liber dio grossen Operationen und Schlachten dor Foldzllgo von 1813 und 1814, Berlin, 
1825; Napoleons Strategic im Jahro 1813, Berlin, 1837; Aus meinetn Leben, Berlin, 1851, 
— Mlillor, David, Gescliichto des deutschen Volkes, Berlin, 1000, 17th edition. — Mflller, W,, 
Politische Geschiclito der neuosfcen Zc\t, 1816-1875, Stuttgart, 1875; 4th edition, 1876-1890, 
Berlin, 1890. — Murray, E. O. Grenville, Loaders of France, 1877, 

Nangis, Guillaume do, Vies do St. Louis et de Philippo lo nnrdi ; Chroniquo universello ; 
Chronique des rois do France. 

Very littlo is known concerning the life of O uillaume de Nangis, oxcept that ho was a monk 
of St Denis, lived in tho thirteenth century nnd wrote under Philip tho Fan, His account of 
the French kings was written in French, tho other works In Latin. Tho general chronicle 
extends from the creation of the world to tlio author's own time, and Js a compilation of tho 
works of Eusebius, Saint Jerome, and Sigobort de Genibloux, Ills history of Philip tho Bold 
is based on personal observations and experience. Tho chronicle was continued by tho monks 
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of St. Doni-i, notably by Jean do Vinotto, who brought it down to tlio year 1008, It is almost 
the only authority for tho first sixteen years of Philip the Fair. Tho cliTOmcte was published 
by II 0 (fraud, for the Soctitd do I’llistoiro do Franco, Paris, 1848. 2 vote. 

Kapler, \V. F. 1\, History of the War in tho Peninsula, 1828-1840, 0 vols., new edition, 
1831 , — Napoleon I, Correspondnneo do, Paris, 1858-1870, 32 vols; Mfemoires do Turonne, 
suivjs du Precis des Cam pannes dc Turenno, Paris, 1872. — Napoleon, Prince Jerome, Napoleon 
et m‘s delrncleurs, Paris, 1887 — Naaica, T., Mfemoircs sur Ponfanco et la jeunesse do Napoteon, 
Paris, 1853 — Nettoment, A F. f Litternturo fraiiQai&G *ous la rcstmiration et Boug la royaut6 
dn jn’illet, Paris, 1934, Memoires historiqucg do 8. A. R. Mmo, Ja ducliesso do Berri dopuis sa 
natesance, Brussels, 1837. — Ney, M. Marshal, M&noircs, Paris, 1833, 2 vols, — Nisard, D. k 
Ilisioiro do la literature frnnpuiso, Paris, 1844-1861, 4 vols. — Noaillea, Adrien M do, Mdmoiies, 
published. by tho Ahb6 Millot, Paris, 1777. — Norman, 0, B., Corsairs of Franco, London, 
1&S7 — Nortnanby, Marquis of, A Year of Revolution fiom a Join nal kept in Paris in 1848, 
Loudon, 1857, 2 \oK — Norving, Baron J, do, Histoiro do NapohSoJi, Paris, 1827. — Nouvion, 
V. do, Ilisluiro du rfegne do Louis Plnlippo, Paris, 1857-1861, 4 1 volg. — Noy or, Mine, du 
(A. if. Petit du Noyur), Bettors and Correspondence, translation from the French by F. L 
Bayard, Loudon, 18S&, — Nys, E., Leg theories politiques, Brussels and Paris, 1801. 

OdcleberqE von, Napoleons Foiling In Sachsen in 1813, Dresden and Leipsic, 1840.— 
Oltphant, Margaret, Memoir of tho Condo dc Moufalembcrfc, Edinburgh, 2 vols., 1872. — 
O’Meara, B. E., Napoleon at St. Helena, London, 16S8. — Orderious Vitalia, Uistoria occle* 
sinstica, m Diichojmete ttcnptorcs historic Nornmniionim, Paris, 1013. — OrmeuBOn, Ohvior A\ 
Journal, published by Cboruel in Documents inedits sur l’Jnstoiro drj Franco, Paris, 1966- 
1803. 

Palgravej F , History of Normandy and England, London nnd Now York, 1851-1804. — 
Faquier, ,J. B , Histoiro do Funito politique et territoimlc do Ja Franco, Palis, 1879-1880, 0 void. 

— Fardessus, J. M., Loi Sab quo, Paris, 1S43. — Pardoe, Julia, Louis XIV and tho Court of 

France, London, 1849, D vote. ; New York, 1849, 2 vols ; Tho Court nnd Reign of Francis I, 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY 
OF FRANCE SINCE 1815 a.d. 

( For the previous chronology of French history see Vol. XII, page 674.) 

After the battle of Waterloo (June IS, 1815) the Allies, representing nil 
European countries except Sweden, move towiuds Paris. Napoleon abdi- 
cates on the 23rd ; ft provisional government ia api>ointcd, and a special 
commission formed to negotiate with the allies. The lufctei lefuso ail oflcis. 
of peace and advance hastily. Grouchy’s uninjured corps, and the lemnants 
of tlie defeated aimy, concentrate near Pans, but when Napoleon olleis to 
put himself at the head of the troops, FouchO, president of the provisional 
government, intervenes. 


THE SECOND BOURBON RESTORATION (1816-1830) 

1815 Allies capture Paris (July 7th) Commission dissolves. Louis XVIII restoied (July 
8th). Talleyrand, premier. Napoleon surrenders (July 15th); Murat taken and shot 
(October 13th) ; Ney escapes — is lccaptured nnd executed (December 7tli), Duke do 
Richelieu, premier. Second Peace of Paris (November 20th); French boundaries of 
1700 to established, RovolnUonanos executed (White Terror), Napoleon exiled to- 
St, Helena (October). 

1810 Law of Amnesty : tho BonapartcS excluded from France for over (January 12th). 
Chambre mtrouvahle dissolved by Louis. 

1818 The army of occupation withdraws. Dossolles, premier The doctrinahes, led by Guizot, 
lay foundation of modern journali&m. 

1810 Decrees, premier, 

1820 Duko do Richelieu, premier. Assassination of the duko de Berri, and the birth of the- 
duke de Bordeaux (Comte de Chnmbord) excite the ultra-ioyahsta. Censorship revived. 

1831 Yill&le, promier, Napoleon dies at St. Helenn. 

1832 Chainpollion deciphers hieroglyphics. 

1823 Franco intervenes tn Spain Cadiz capitulates, and Ferdinand VII is liberated. 

1824 Louis XYIII dies. Charles X elected king. 

1827 National guard disbanded- Allies defeat Ibrahim nfc naval battle of Navanno; French 

troops land in Greece. Attack on Algiers Now peers created. Election riots in Paris. 

1828 ‘Marti gnne ministry (moderate). Berangor Imprisoned for political songs 

1829 Polignnc (nltra-royalist), premier. 

1830 Migoet and Thiers (liberals) found Le National: their presses destroyed by the populace. 

Modification of ulectorhd law. Liberty of the press curtailed, Revolution of July t 
three days’ fighting (27th-20tli). Charles abdicates. 


HOUSE OE ORLEANS (1930-1848) 

1830 Paris bourgeoisie elect Louis Philippe I. Great liberal movement : Laflltte, piemier; 

Soult, miniHter of war , Guizot, imuistev of tho intonor, Polignac and others im- 
prisoned. Belgian re\ olt. Capture of Algiers following mi outrage upon the French 
ambassador. Fortifications of Fans begun. 

1831 Kingdom of Belgium created, Casmur Pericr, premier. Guizot organises public educa- 

tion, Hereditary peerage abolished. 

1832 Conspiracy of the mo dos Fro u vanes. Casimir Pgrior dies of cholera, then raging in- 

Paris Soult, premier. Death of Napoleon II (duke of Reicbstadt) 

1834 Death of La Fay otto (May 2GtL) Unstable mmistnes of Gerard, duko do Bnssano 

(Marct) and Mortior, premiers Duchess de Berri sent to Palermo. 

1835 Duko de Broglie, premier. Fie^chi’s attempt on the king’s life. 

1830 Thiers, premier. Bonapartist plot at Stiasburg. Mole, premier (twice recalled). Death 
of Charles X. 

1830 Soult, premier. 
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1840 Funeral of Napoleon I at Paris. Franco and the powers interfere in Egypt. Thiers re- 

signs, Soult succeeds with Guizot, Bonaparhsfc plot unsuccessful at Boulogne; Lonis 
Napoleon imprisoned for life. Vote of 140,000,000 francs to fortify Paris, Nassi-Bd 
acquired. 

1841 Duke of Orleans killed. Queen Victoria visits the king. 

1842 Marquesas islands annexed 

1845 Extradition treaty with England. Mayotte acquired. 

1844 War with Morocco (May-September). Louis Philippe visits Queen Victoria, Tahiti made 
a Fiencli protectorate. 

1815 Boundaiies of Algeria and Morocco regulated. 

1846 Louis Napoleon escapes from prison Marriages unite French and Spanish rojal families. 

Paris fortification s fiui shed. 

1847 Guizot, premier. Jeiome Bonaparte returns from thirty-two years' exile Abdul-Kadlr 

surrenders 

1848 Guizot is impeached and resigns ; Thiers recalled, February revolution in Paris sup- 

pressed by Cnvaignac as military dictator, Louis Philippe abdicates. 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC (1848-1852) 

18-18 The Second Rciiublic established. Louis Philippe and his family banished 5n perpetuity, 
Oavaignaa executive chief (June-Dee ember). Louis Napoleon, president. Odilon 
Barrot, premier, Tho "red republicans”, Paris barricaded, archbishop of Pans 
killed ; loss of life and property. New constitution. Death of Chateaubriand, 

1840 After two months’ siege, Fiench troops capture Rome ; Homan republic abolished, Rouher, 
premier, and ennstunt ministerial changes. 

1850 Death of Louis Philippe. First cable laid between England and France (used Novein. 

ber, 1851) 

1851 Louis Napoleon elected president for ten year3 {coup (Vttai), Thiers, Cnvaignac, and 

others arrested. Bloodshed in Paris (December ) 


RESTORATION OF THE EMPIRE (1852-1871) 

1852 Louis Napoleon is proclaimed emperor as Napoleon III. 

1853 The emperor mariics Eugenio de Moutijo (horn August 6th, 1820). Bread riots (Septem- 

ber) Attempt to assassinate the emperor. Gi 6dii fonder established. 

1854 Ciimean War: French and English alliance against Russia to keep Turkey intact. 

Odessa bombarded. Battle of the Alma, Fifty thousand allies land in the Crimea and 
besiege Sebastopol. Battlo of Balaklava Allies victorious at Inkermon 

1855 The French, under P61issier, storm tho MalakofT. Allies enter Sebastopol. Emperor 

and empress visit London. Exhibition at Pans. Queeu Victoria visits Paris Obok, 
in Fiench Somaliland, purchased. 

1856 Crimean War ends, Peace of Paris (March 30th)*. powers agree to abolish privateering 

and define contraband of war ; Black Sea and Danube neutralised 

1857 French and English expedition against China. Allies occupy Canton. French and 

Russian emperors meet at Stuttgart. Mont Cenis tunnel commenced. 

1858 Orsini executed for attempting to lull the empeior. Treaty of Tientsin: Chinese ports 

opened, and European embassies established at Peking, 

1850 War of France and. Sardinia against Austria, victories of Magenta and Solfenno; Pcaco 
of Vjllafranca ; Lombardy ceded to Napoleon III and subsequently to Sardinia. 

1800 Savoy and Nico surreudere*tl to Franco. Syrian expedition, Chinese infractions of the 

tienty; French and English forces land at Shaughni , battle of Palikao; Peace of 
Peking. Emperor sees Cobden and adopts free trade. Commercial treaty with Eng- 
land Bois de Boulogne opened, Colonial extension in West Africa. 

1801 Part of Monaco purchased. Tho Mexican War undertaken by Franco, England, and 

Spain, at first to enforce treaty obligations, Allies occupy Vera Cruz and San Juan do 
Uhia Final obsequies of Napoleon I. 

1802 Treaty of La Soledad : Mexico agrees to pay arrears, but does not do so ; England and 

Spain withdraw. Napoleon HI, expecting tho United Slates to bo dismembered, plans 
a Mexican monarch y. After a repulse at Puebla, French reinforcements arrive. 
French victories in Cochin China, where six provinces arc ceded. 

1863 Spanish frontier regulated. Elections reveal anti-Napolconic feelings, and Thiers organ- 
ises a new opposition. Puebla captured by tho French undor Foroy ; the archduke 
Maximilian of Austria becomes emperor of Mexico. Victor Duruy as minister of 
education. Cambodia a French protectorate. 

1664 Mexican republicans assail the new monarchy, and, the Civil War being over, tho United 
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States demands that Napoleon withdraw liis troops. Treaty with Italy for French 
troops to protect the holy see for two years, 

1865 Bismarck visits Napoleon. Papal encyclical forbidden. Treaty with Sweden. 

1806 Austro Prussian War breaks out ; France, England, and Russia proffer mediation, 
Austria accepts, and cedes Venetia to Napoleon III , Prussia and Italy object, but sign 
tnico ; Venetia ceded to Italy. French troops leave Romo on a promise of papal 
security. 

1867 Franco and Germany on verge of war, until the neutrality of Luxemburg is guaranteed 

by the great powers. Italian volunteers attack papal territory ; the French defeat them 
Meetings of French mid Austrian emperors. French troops withdraw from Mexico; 
Maximilian, fighting alone, ia cuptuied, tried, and shot. Attempted assassination of 
the Czar whilo visiting Paris, Opnro annexed. International exhibition, Paris, 

1868 Bourbons deposed in Spain ; Queen Isabella ilees to Franco ; a German prince accepts the 

throne. New army organised. Thiers* speeches on military and financial inefficiency. 
Newspapers prosecuted ; and anew law allows greater liberty of publication. Roche- 
fort's bo, Lanterns suppressed ; Rochefort flees. 

1869 Opening of the Suez Canal, completed by Ferdinand do Lessops. Growing feeling against 

Napoleon III. The 11 vice-emperor," Rouher, dismissed ; election riots (June). French 
Atlantic cable laid (July) 

1870 Formation of a moderate liberal ministry by Olllvier, Pierre Bonaparto is concemod in 

the death of Victor Noir, a radical journalist, but is acquitted. Excitement and riots 
in Pans. Rochefort imprisoned for his newspaper articles. A new liberal constitu- 
tion approved by a plebiscite; Paris and the army dissatisfied. Wut declared n ith 
Germany for the purpose (among others disputed) of establishing les fronli&rea natureUes, 
to check tliG growth of Prussia, and to protest against a Gorman dynasty in Spain. 
The minority under Thiers oppose the war. The Germans, 760,000 strong, advance to 
the boundary. The French repulse a German battalion at Saarbrtlckon , MacMakon 
defeated at Worth ; Bazame takes command. French defeats at Gravelotte and St. 
Privat; retreat to Metz, which is besieged. Strasburg also besieged. Concentration of 
140,000 French troops at Sedan, where 260,000 Germans surround them. Battle of Sedan 
(September 1st) j entire French army capitulates, with Napoleon III. 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC ( 1870 ) 

1870 News of the defeats of the army causes excitement in Pans ; a commission of government 

and national defence is formed, and Thiers orders a constituent assembly ; Gnmbetta 
and other liberals proclaim tlio deposition of Napoleon III, and the establishment of the 
Third Republic. Provisional "government of defence." Tho senate adheres to the 
emperor. The Germans advance on Paris , siego commences (September 19th). Capitu- 
lation of Strasburg and of Metz. Gormans overrun Franco. Sorties from Paris, 
Battle of Orleans. Bombardment of Paris begins (December 27th). Tho republic recog- 
nised by tho United States and Spain (September 8th) ; by Switzerland (September 9th). 
Delegated government at Tours. “Red republican" tioubles at Lyons. Gnmbetta 
escapes from Paris in a balloon, and joins tlio government at Tours. Agitation for the 
Pans commune commences. The Tours government moves to Bordeaux. 

1871 Battlo of Lc Mans , Belfort ; last great sortie from Paris by Trochu and 100,000 men. Bat- 

tle of St. Quentin. Paris capitulates ; tho armistice disavowed by Gambettn at Tours ; 
he resigns. National assembly at Bordeaux elects Thiers, chief of executive ; he nego- 
tiates with Bismarck the preliminaries of tho Peace of Versailles : France to cede 
Alsace and Lorraine, and to pay 6,000,000,000 francs In three years, German troops to 
occupy territory as security , Peace signed at Frankfort. Insurrection in Pans, Paris 
elections lead to tho proclamation of tho commune. Hostilities begin between the 
government and tlio commune. Reign of terroi m Pans, Definitive peace signed at 
Frankfort, MncMahon’s troops enter Pans. Seven days’ bloodshed Gradual resto- 
ration of Pans. Thiers nominated president Many communists, including women 
(pilroleitses), executed Rochefort sentenced to life imprisonment. Mont Ccnis tunnel 
opened. Algerian insurrection ends 

1872 Tho Right declares for constitutional monarchy. Convention with Germany for speedier 

evacuation. A now 61 per cent loan of 120,000,000 francs oversubscribed twelve-fold* 

1873 Napoleon III dies. BonapartiBt manifesto. Thiers lcsigns on an adverse vote Mac- 

Mahon succeeds as president. Shah of Persia usits Paris. Anglo-French tieaty 
of 1860 jenewed till 1877. Tho last German quits Froncli territory, Comto do CJham- 
bord declares for the “ White Flag." The Se]>tennnto established. Ministry resigns. 
Duke de Broglie, premier 

1674 Now electoral law, disenfranchising three million voters. Rochefort escapes from Now 
Caledonia Tho ministry, defeated on the electoral law, is reorganised by Cissoy with- 
out Broglie. Republican and Bomipartist disputes ; a prolonged endeavour to establish 
the monarchy. Manifesto hy Comte do Chambord as " Henry V. ” 
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1875 Wallon's amendment establishes tlie constitution. New Senate Act. New ministry 
under Buffet. Gambetta defends the new constitution. NewPres9law. 

1870 Dufaure’s ministry, Sonale meets. Queen Victoria visits Pans. Jules Simon'* ministry. 

1877 Broglie, premier. Gambetta carries resolution for parliamentary government. Gambetta 

and Murat convicted for a speech against MacMnhon, Defeat of Eonapartlsts at general 
election, 

1878 The Limoges affair ; suspected plan for a C(nq> d'itat International exhibition, 

1879 MacMahon resigns, F. F. Jules Grevy elected president by the new republican senate. 

Dufnuro's resignation ; Waddington succeeds. Ferry's attempt to check clericalism. 
The prince imperial, Napoleon, only child of Napoleon HI, killed JnZuhiUnd. 

1880 Decree to abolish Jesuit and other orders Tahiti made a colony. Gahicm'a Niger expe- 

dition. Jules Ferry, premiei. 

1881 Now loan of 40,000,000 francs applied for thirty-fold. Colonisation of West Africa. 

French engineers commence Panama Canal, Tunis a protectorate , Sfnx taken. Free 
education. Gambetta, premier Revolt in New Caledonia suppressed. 

1882 Gambetta resigns ; Freyclnot forms a ministry. Anglo-French treaty renewed. Compul- 

sory education. Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt. Now ministry under Duel ere. 
Miners' disturbances. Anarchist and dynnmito scares. Kongo treaty. 

1883 Prlnco Victor Napoleon arrested after a manifesto. Prince Kropotkin and anarchists 

sentenced. Duclerc's ministry reconstructed by Falhfcros ; succeeded soon after by Jules 
Ferry’s Gainbottist ministry. Princes expelled from army, French defeat at* Tong- 
king ; Mojanga (Madagascar) bombarded ; Tamatave captured, Tongking and Annum 
protectorate. King of Spain hooted at Paris ; official apology. Dispute with Chinn 
as to Tongking ; Sontay taken. 

1884 Industrial crisis in Paris Constitution revised. Trades-unions legalised, Tongking 

acquired by conquest ; Annum a protectorate. Provisional pence with China ; attack 
on Fuhchow. 

1885 Ferry resigns ; succeeded by Brisson. Peace with China. Gravy re-elected president 

(December 28th), 

1880 Freycinot's now ministry includes Boulanger. Bourbon and Bonapaitist families expelled 
from France. Secular education ordered- Comoro Islands a protectorate. The Goblet 
ministry. 

1887 Crown jewels sold. Rouvicr forma a moderate minisliy, whereupon General Boulanger, 
ex- war minister, issues a monitory order to the army. Bourbon and Bonapaitist mani- 
festo, Boulanger arrested in connection wUh charges against General Caffarel, Sue* 
Canal neutralised and New Hebrides evacuated. Grdvy succeeded as president by 
Carnot. Tirard forms ft ministry , attempt to murder Ferry. Somaliland delimited; 
Wallis nrchipolago a protectorate. Boulanger secretly allied with revolutionaries. 

188B Panama Lottery Act. General Boulanger deprived of his command for insubordination ; 
FJoquot succeeds Tirard, and Boulanger begins to form a party. Duel between Bou- 
langer and Floquot , both wounded. Dispute with Italy as to Masso wall. League of 
the Rose (monarchical) formed, Boulanglst demonstrations ; the League of Patriots. 
Leeward Islands annexed 

1889 Floquot resigns ; Tirard forms a mixed ministry. Tbo League of Patriots, becoming 

Bonlangist, is suppressed. Boulanger flees to Brussels. t Uhiversal exhibition and 
Eiffel Tower opened. New military service law. Anniversary of tbo fall of the Bastille 
celebrated Boulanger sent onced to deportation. 

1890 Three Boulnngisfc deputies expelled from tbo chamber. Duke of Orleans, offering to 

serve in tho army, is arrested ; afterwards pardoned and expelled from France. Frey- 
cinet succeeds Tirard. War with Dahomey ; peace in October. Anglo-French agree- 
ment ; recognition of the French protectorate over Madagascar, of the British over 
Zanzibar. Prelates declare their adhesion to the republic, with the papal approval, 
French Guinea detached from Senegal, 

1891 Royalist demonstration, Empress Frederick visits Paris on behalf of the Berlin Interna- 

tional Exhibition of Fine Arts. Protectionist tariff adopted. Collapse of the Panama 
Canal scheme, Navy visited by the czar at Kronstadt and by Queen Victoria at Ports- 
mouth Boulanger commits suicide, 

1892 u Minimum ” tariffs begin with England; “ maximum " tariffs with Spain, Portugal, 

Italy, Rumania, and United States. Papal encyclical enjoining submission to the 
republic. Rouvior, Bourgeois, and Loubet successively form ministries Expedition 
against Dahomey, which is later acquired. The Rochefoucauld declaration of submis- 
sion to the popo in matteis of faith, but not in matters of state. Centenary of the first 
republic celebrated. Panama Caiml inquiry. Do Lessops and others prosecuted ; the 
Loubet ministry reconstructed bv Ribot. 

1803 Tariff dispute with Swiss Republic. Panama disclosures ; Do Lesseps sentenced, 
Dupuy forms a new r ministry. Siame&o disputo and treaty, Expedition to Mada- 
gascar. Strike of 42,000 miners. Russian Beet visits Toulon. J. P, P. 

PGrior's cabinet. Anarchist outrages. Timbuktu occupied , collision with British 
troops. 
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- 1 S 94 Corn duty Increases. Colonial ministry created. Financial deficit, 130,000,000 francs, 
met by* increased taxes, etc. Joan of -Arc celebration. Dupuy forma new moderate 
cabinet. Assassination of president Carnot, June 34tli. OaBimivr-Peirier elected pres- 
ident (June 27th) Dreyfus arrested ; convicted of treason. 

1995 Dreyfus degraded. Dupuy and J. P P. Casimir-Pener resign. Felix Faure elected 
president. Ribot forms a ministry. Amnesty : Rochefort returns after six years' exile 
Madagascar placed under the colonial office. New radical cabinet under Bourgeois. 
liulo-C'liinfl. delimited 

1890 Queen Victoria visits tbe president Ministry retain office against adverse vote of senate, 
Bourgeois resigns. Moline forms a moderate cabinet with Hnnotaux, foreign ministei. 
Prince Henry of Orleans returns from Abyssinia and is wounded in a duel by the count 
of Turin. CW and czaiiiia visit Franco Government inquiry into Dieyfus case. 
Madagascar declared a colony. Captain Marchancl starts on a second expedition to reach 
the Nile 

1897 Intervention between Turkey and Giccco (May 11th), Bazaar file, Paris (May 4th). Pres- 

ident Fail re visits the czar. Franco-Russian alliance confirmed. Dreyfus boidereau 
published Debate on Dreyfus afTnn. 

1898 New Panama Canal Company organised. Esterlinzy tiled for treason ; acquitted. Zola's 

accusation in the Dieyfus case. Zola tried , sentenced for defamation. Prosecution 
annulled Brisson forms a cabinet Marchaud reaches Fasboda, meets the sirdai 
Kitchener. Zola retried ; f mind guilty. Commercial treaty and Nigei convention with 
England. Lien tenant- Colonel Henry a dun ts forgery of a Dreyfus document and commits 
suicide, Dreyfus casa ronntteil to court of cassation. Dapuy's ministry of ropnblican 
concentration. Fabhoda evacuated. 

1899 English agreement as to the Sudan, President Faure dies. Loubet succeeds as presi- 

dent Dispute with sultan of Oman. Franco leaves Nile Valley ; but gains in tho 
Sudan, Marchancl welcomed In Paris. Now Dreyfus court-martial ordered. Wnldeck- 
Ronssean cabinet of rrqjubhcnn defence”) succeeds Dapny aspremior.^ Dreyfus re- 
tried at Rennes; found guilty; pardoned. ' f Siege” of M. Guerin DeronlSde sen- 
tenced for conspiracy. Madame Curio discovers radium, 

1900 Paris exhibition ; 47,000,000 visitors. Annulment of all criminal cases arising out of the 

Drejfuscase. Allies (6,400 French troops) at Pelting. The cziu 1 decorates the presi- 
dent. Extension of Farther India Dreyfus amnesty paragraph passed. 

1901 The Association BiU passed checking the educational activities of tho religious orders. 

Russian sovereigns visit France, but do not go to Paris, Of 10,468 religious establish- 
ments, 8,800 apply for registration ; many schools emigrate and tho otheis are treated 
with progressive severity, pantos Dumont takes his balloon around the Eiffel Tower, 
Rupture with the Porte ; French sailors seizo custom-house at Mytilene j differences 
arranged. New loan of 205/000,000 francs subscribed for twenty-fold. Troubles in 
Algeria Morocco frontier delimited. 

1002 Loubcfc visits Russia. Wnldeck Rousseau resigns ; Combes succeeds. Arbitration with 
Venezuela Decrees against unauthorised religious communities. Deputies approve 
energetic enforcement of associations law. 

1903 Refusal to nuthouse preaching oidere. King Edward VII visits France. Arbitration 

treaties with England and Italy 

1904 Agreement with Great Britain Treaty with Spam. Rupture between the Government 

and the Vatican. Religious orders prohibited from teaching. Reduction in teini of 
miiilaiv fceivice. 

1905 Fall oi the Combes minis try. Qiuurol with Germany over Morocco- Law passed separ- 

ating church and a (ate. 

1900 Election of Clement Falhfcrea as president. International conference at Algecirns. Full of 
tho Rnmier ministry. New ministry under M. Jean Samcn. 

1907 Disturbance* in Morocco. Revolt of the wine-growers. Entente with Japan. Re* 
instating of Dreyfus. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE NETHERLANDS 

By John Lotiikop Motley 
(P rom his Rise of the Dutch Republic) 

THE LAND 

The northwestern corner of the vast plain which extends from the German 
Ocean to the Ural Mountains is occupied by the countries called the Nether- 
lands. This small triangle, enclosed between France, Germany, and the sea, 
is divided by the modem kingdoms of Belgium and Holland into two nearly 
equal portions. Our earliest information concerning this territory is derivecl 
from the Romans. Julius Caesar c has saved from oblivion the heroic savages 
who fought against his legions in defence of their dismal homes with ferocious 
but unfortunate patriotism; and the great poet of England, learning from the 
conqueror’s Commentaries the name of the boldest tribe, has kept the Nervii, 
after almost twenty centuries, still fresh and familiar in our ears. 

Tacitus, d too, has described with singular minuteness the struggle be- 
tween the people of these regions and the power of Rome, overwhelming, 
although tottering to its fall; and has, moreover, devoted several chapters of 
his work upon Germany to a description of the most remarkable Teutonic 
tribes of the Netherlands. 

Geographically and othnographically, the Low Countries belong both to 
Gaul and to Germany. It is even doubtful to which of the two the Batavian 
island, which is the core of the whole country, was reckoned by the Romans. 
It is, however, most probable that all the land, with the exception of Fries- 
land, was considered a part of Gaul. Three great rivers — the Rhine, the 
Maas, and the Schelde — had deposited their slime for ages among the dunes 
and sandbanks heaved up by the ocean around their mouths. A delta was 
thus formed, habitable at last for man, 1 It was by nature a wide morass, m 
which oozy islands and savage forests were interspersed among lagoons and 
shallows; a district lying partly below the level of the ocean at its higher tides, 
subject to constant overflow from the rivers, and to frequent and terrible 
inundations by the sea. 

The Rhine, leaving at last the regions where its storied lapse, through so 
many ages, has been consecrated alike by nature and art — by poetry and 
eventful truth — flows reluctantly through the basalt portal of the Seven 
Mountains into the open fields which extend to the German Sea. After 
entering this vast meadow, the stream divides itself into two branches, be- 
coming thus the two-horned Rhine of Virgil, find holds in these two arms the 
island of Batavia. 

[* Napoleon, Indeed, having 1 conquered tha lthine, claimed it's ereatu.ro Holland as his "by 
right uf devolution ” — a different use of the word that Louis XIV employed in claiming the 
Spanish Netherlands for his queen. Of Napoleon’s claim, Thorold Kogcra * says : 11 One may dis- 
pute the logic of tho threat captain, hut Uia geology is incontestable. 1 *] 

2&7 
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The Maas, taking its rise in the Vosges, pours itself through the Ardennes 
Wood, pierces the rocky ridges upon the southeastern frontier of the Low 
Countries, receives the Sombre in the midst of that picturesque anthracite 
basin where now stands the city of Namur, and then moves toward the north, 
through nearly the whole length of the country, till it mingles its waters with 
the Rhine. 

The Schelde, almost exclusively a Belgian river, after leaving its fountains 
in Picardy, flows tin ough the present provinces of Flanders and Hainault. In 
Capsar’s time it was suffocated before reaching the sea in quicksands and 
thickets, which long afforded protection to the savage inhabitants against the 
Roman arms, and which the slow process of nature and the untiring industry 
of man have since converted into the archipelago of Zealand and South 
Holland These islands were unknown to (lie Romans. 

Such were the rivers which, with their numerous tributaries, coursed 
through the spongy land. Their frequent overflow, when forced back upon 
their cunents by the stormy sea, rendered the country almost uninhabitable. 
Here, within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched ichthyophagi 
dwelt upon terpen, or mounds, which they had raised, like beavers, above the 
almost fluid soil. Here, at a later clay, the same race chained the tyrant 
Ocean and his mighty streams into subserviency, forcing them to fertilize, 
to render commodious, to cover with a beneficent network of veins and 
arteries, and to bind by watery highways with the furthest ends of the world, 
a country disinherited by nature of its rights. A region, outcast of ocean 
and earth, wrested at last from both domains their richest treasures. A race, 
engaged for generations in stubborn conflict with the angry elements, was 
unconsciously educating itself for its great struggle with the still more savage 
despotism of man. 

The whole territory of the Netherlands was girt with forests. An exten- 
sive belt of woodland skirted the seacoast, reaching beyond the mouths of 
the Rhine Along the outer edge of this barrier, the dunes cast up by the 
sea were prevented by the close tangle of thickets from drifting further in- 
ward, and thus formed a breastwork which time and art were to strengthen. 
The groves of Haarlem, aucl the Hague are relics of this ancient forest. The 
Badahuennn Wood, horrid with Druidic sacrifices, extended along the eastern 
line of the vanished Lake of Flevo. The vast Hercynian forest, nine days’ 
journey m breadth, closed in the country on the German side, stretching from 
the banks of the Rhine to the remote regions of the Dacians, in such vague 
immensity (says the conqueror of the whole country, Cajsar 0 ), that no German, 
after tiavelhng sixty days, had ever reached, or even heard of, its commence- 
ment. On the south, the famous groves of Ardennes, haunted by faun and 
satyr, emboweied the country, and separated it from Celtic Gaul. 

Thus inundated by mighty rivers, quaking beneath tire level of the ocean, 
belted about by hirsute forests, this low land, nether land, hollow land, or 
Holland, seemed hardly deserving the arms of the all-accomplished Roman. 
Yet foreign tyranny, from the earliest ages, has coveted this meagre territory 
as lustfully as it has sought to wrest from their native possessors those lands 
with the fatal gift of beauty for their dower; while the genius of liberty has 
inspired ns noble a resistance to oppression here as it ever aroused in Grecian 
or Italian breasts. 

THE EARLY PEOPLES 

. It can never be satisfactorily ascertained who were the aboriginal inhab- 
itants. The record does not reach beyond Cmsar’s epoch, and he found the 
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territory on the left of the Rhine mainly tenanted by tribes of the Celtic 
family. That large division of the Indo-European group which hail already 
overspread many portions of Asia Minor, Greece, Germany, the British 
Islands, France, and Spain, had been long settled in Belgic Gaul, and consti- 
tuted the bulk of its population. Checked in its westward movement by the 
Atlantic, its current began to flow backwards towards its fountains, so that 
the Gallic portion of the Netherland population was derived from the original 
race in its earlier wanderings and from the later and refluent tide coming out 
of Celtic Gaul. The modem appellation of the Walloons points to the affinity 
of their ancestors with the Gallic, Welsh, and Gaelic family . 1 The Belgie 
were in many respects a superior race to most of their blood-allies. They 
were, according to Caesar's testimony, the bravest of all the Celts. This may 
be in part attributed to the presence of several German tribes, who, at this 
period, had already forced their way across the Rhine, mingled their qualities 
with the Belgic material, and lent an additional mettle to the Celtic blood. 
The heart of the country was thus inhabited by a Gallic race, but the frontiers 
had been taken possession of by Teutonic tribes. 

When the Cimbri and their associates, about a century before our era, 
made their memorable onslaught upon Rome, the early inhabitants of the 
Rhine island of Batavia, who were probably Celts, joined in the expedition . 2 
A recent and tremendous inundation had swept away their miserable homes, 
and even the trees of the forests, and had thus rendered them still more dis- 
satisfied with their gloomy abodes. The island was deserted of its population. 
At about the same period a civil dissension among the Chatti— a powerful 
German race within the Hercynian forest— resulted in the expatriation of a 
portion of the people. The exiles sought a new home in the empty Rhine 
island, called it Bel-auw, or “good-meadow / 1 and were themselves called, 
thenceforward, Batavi, or Batavians. 

These Batavians, according to Tacitus, d were the biavest of all the Ger- 
mans. The Cliatti, of whom they formed a portion, were a pre-eminently 
warlike race. “Others go to battle,” says the historian, “these go to war.” 
Their bodies were more hardy, their minds more vigoious, than those of other 
tribes. Their young men cut neither liah* nor beard till they had slain au. 
enemy. On the field of battle, in the midst of carnage and plunder, they, 
for the first time, bared their faces. The cowardly and sluggish, only, re- 
mained unshorn. They wore an iron ring, too, or shackle upon their necks 
until they had performed the same achievement, a symbol which they then 
threw away, as the emblem of sloth. The Batavians were ever spoken of by 
the Romans with entire respect. They conquered the Belgians, they forced 
the free Frisians to pay tribute, but they called the Batavians their friends . 3 
The tax-gatherer never invaded their island. Honourable alliance united them 
with the Romans. It was, however, the alliance of the giant and the dwarf. 
The Roman gained glory and empire, the Batavian gained nothing but the 
hardest blows. The Batavian cavalry became famous throughout the re- 
public and the empire. They were the favourite troops of Caesar, and with 

[’ The i emaiii 3 found in tlie cairns, the Druidic nltar3 of WalcheTen, and names of places 
such ns Wulcheren, Nimuegcn, occ. , nro further evidence.] 

[ 2 For fuller details of these and other Northern tribes,, seo tho History of Rome, especially 
vol. V, chapters 7, 3, 1&, 22 and vcd. VIJ, bocks, chapter 3.] 

[ a Zosimus-* indeed reckons Batavia as part of the Roman empire, but the testimony of a 
Greek, writing in the fifth century, cannot ho put m competition with that of Tacit us, rf who 
expressly says that it was not tributary, and always speaks of it as an independent state. The 
Greek author probably drew the conclusion from tho presence of Batavian cohorts iu the im- 
perial army. — Dayies.^ ] 
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reason, for it was their valour which turned the tide of battle at Pharsalia. 
From the death of Julius down to the times of Vespasian, the Batavian legion 
was the imperial body guard, the Batavian island the basis of operations in 
the Roman wars with Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

Beyond the Batavians, upon the north, dwelt the great Frisian family, 
occupying the regions between the Rhine and Ems. The Zuycler Zee and 
the Ddllavt, both caused by the terrific inundations of the thirteenth century, 
and not existing at this period, did not then interpose boundaries between 
kindred tribes. All formed a homogeneous nation of pure German origin. 

Thus, the population of the country was partly Celtic, partly German. 
Of these two elements, dissimilar in their tendencies and always difficult to 
blend, the Netherland people has ever been compounded. A certain fatality 
of history has perpetually helped to separate still more widely these constitu- 
ents, instead of detecting and stimulating the elective affinities which existed. 
Religion, too, upon all great historical occasions, has acted as the most pow- 
erful of dissolvents. Otherwise, had so many valuable and contrasted char- 
acteristics been early fused into a whole, it would be difficult to show a race 
more richly endowed by Nature for dominion and progress than the Belgo- 
Germanic people. 

Physically the two races resembled each other. Both were of vast stature. 
The gigantic Gaul derided the Roman soldiers as a band of pigmies. The 
German excited astonishment by his huge body and muscular limbs. Both 
were fair, with fierce blue eyes, but the Celt had yellow hair floating over his 
shoulders, and the German long locks of fiery red, which lie even dyed with 
woad to heighten the favourite colour, and wore twisted into a war-knot upon 
the top of his head 

"All the Gauls are of very high stature,” says a soldier who fought under 
Julian (Amminnus Marcellinus /). "They are white, golden-haired, terrible 
in the fierceness of their eyes, greedy of quarrels, bragging and insolent. A 
band of strangers could not resist one of them in a brawl, assisted by his 
strong blue-eyed wife, especially when she begins, gnashing her teeth, her 
meek BwoViwn, VjtamVs'nmg her wash and snowy arms, anOi harking with her 
heels at the same time, to deliver her fisticuffs, like bolts from the twisted 
strings of a catapult. The voices of many are threatening and formidable. 
They are quick to anger, but quickly appeased. All are clean in their persons; 
nor among them is ever seen any man or woman, as elsewhere, squalid in 
ragged garments. At all ages they are .apt for military service. The old 
man goes forth to the fight with equal strength of breast, with limbs as hard- 
ened by cold and assiduous labour, and as contemptuous of all dangers, as the 
young. Not one of them, as in Italy is often the case, was ever known to 
cut off his thumbs to avoid the service of Mars.” 


early forms op government and religion 

The polity of each race differed widely from that of the other. The gov- 
ernment of both may be said to have been republican, but the Gallic tribes 
were aristocracies, in which the influence of clanship was a predominant 
feature; while the German system, although nominally regal, was in reality 
demociafcic. In Gaul were two orders, the nobility and the priesthood, while 
the people, says Caesar, c were all slaves, The knights or nobles were all 
trained to arms. Each went forth to battle, followed by his dependents, 
while a chief of all the clans was appointed to take command during the war. 
The prince or chief governor was elected annually, but only by the nobles. 
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The people had no rights at all, and were glad to assign themselves as slaves 
to any noble who was strong enough to protect them. In peace the druids 
exercised the main functions of government. They decided all controversies, 
civil and criminal. To rebel against their decrees was punished by exclusion 
from the sacrifices— a most terrible exconnmuiication, through which the 
criminal was cut off from all intercourse with his fellow creatures 

With the Germans the sovereignty resided in the great assembly of the 
people. There were slaves, indeed, but in small number, consisting either of 
prisoners of war or of those unfortunates who had forfeited their 'liberty in 
games of chance. Their chieftains, although called by the Romans princes 
and kings, were, in reality, generals chosen by universal suffrage. All state 
affairs were in the hands of this fierce democracy. The elected chieftains had 
rather authority to persuade than power to command. 

The Gauls were an agricultural people. They were not without many 
arts of life. They had extensive flocks and herds, and they even exported 
salted provisions as far as Rome. The truculent German (Ger-mann, Heer - 
viann, “war-man,") considered carnage the only useful occupation, and 
despised agriculture as enervating and ignoble. It was base, in his opinion, 
to gain by sweat what was more easily acquired by blood. The Gauls built 
towns and villages. The German built his solitary liut where inclination 
prompted. Close neighborhood was not to his taste. 

In their system of religion the two races were most widely contrasted. 
The Gauls were a priest-ridden race. Their druids 1 were a dominant caste, 
presiding even over civil affairs, while in religious matters their authority was 
despotic. What were the principles of their wild theology will never be 
thoroughly ascertained, but we know' too much of its sanguinary rites. The 
imagination shudders to penetrate those shaggy forests, ringing with the 
death-shrieks of ten thousand human victims, and with the hideous hymns 
chanted by smoke and bloocl-stained priests to the savage gods whom they 
served, 

The German, in his simplicity, had raised himself to a purer belief than 
that of the sensuous Roman or the superstitious Gaul. He believed in a 
single, supreme, almighty God, Ali-Vater or All-Father. This divinity was 
too sublime to be incarnated or imaged, too infinite to be enclosed in temples 
built with hands. Such is the Roman’s testimony to the lofty conception 
of the German. The fantastic intermixture of Roman mythology with the 
gloomy but modified superstition of romanised Celts was not favourable to 
the simple character of German theology. Within that little river territory, 
amid those obscure morasses of the Rhine and Schelde, three great forms of 
religion — the sanguinary superstition of the druid, the sensuous polytheism 
of the Roman, the elevated but dimly groping creed of the German— stood 
for centuries, face to face, until, having mutually debased and destroyed each 
other, they all faded away in the pure light of Christianity. 

[‘ The druids have been a source of much controversy. Their practice of human sacrifice 
has been debated. G. Dotting notes that "Sacrifices were, in their origin, human sacrifices ” 
In 94 b.c. tho Roman senate forbade tbem and by 19 u.c. they would seem to have disappeared. 
Alexander Bortiand^says : “It is impossible to dony, after a well-digested study of the texts, 
that human sacrifices hod been very popular before tho Roman conquest mid were In common 
use in many parts of Gaul nnd Germany. It is certain that the druids not only tolerated but 
authorised by their presence these sacrifices, though in Ireland, tho most drnidio country of nil, 
liturgic human sacrifice was unknown.” He claims that human sacrifice antedated the drums 
in Gaul and that they were uot to blame for it. A.s for their functions Dottin docs not credit 
them with civil authority, but sets them down as "soothsayers, priests, professors, magicians, 
nnd physicians ” Ho doubts tho frequently advanced theory thnt Celtic monasteries were an 
outgrowth of druidic communities.] 
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Thus contrasted were Gaul and German in religious and political systems. 
The difference was no less remarkable in their social characteristics. The 
Gaul was singularly unchaste. The marriage state was almost unknown. 
Many tribes lived in most revolting and incestuous concubinage; brethren, 
parents, and children having -wives in common. The German W'as loyal as 
the Celt was dissolute. Alone among barbarians, he contented himself with 
a single wife, save that a few dignitaries, from motives of policy, were per- 
mitted a larger number. On the marriage day the German offered presents 
to his bride — not the bracelets and golden necklaces with which the Gaul 
adorned his fair-haired concubine, but oxen and a bridled horse, a sword, a 
shield, and a spear — symbols that thenceforward she w'as to share his labours 
and to become a portion of himself. 

They diffeied, too, in the honours paid to the dead. The funerals of the 
Gauls were pompous. Both burned the corpse, but the Celt cast into the 
flames the favourite animals, and even the most cherished slaves and depend- 
ents of the master* Vast monuments of stone or piles of earth were raised 
above the ashes of the dead. Scattered relics of the Celtic age are yet visible 
throughout Europe, in these huge but unsightly memorials. 

Tlic German was not ambitious at the grave. He threw neither gar- 
ments nor odours upon the funeral pyre, but the arms and the war-horse of 
the departed w r ere burned and buried with him. The turf was his only 
sepulchre, the memory of his valour his only monument. Even tears were 
forbidden to the men. “ It was esteemed honourable/’ says the historian, " for 
women to lament, for men to remember.” 

The parallel need be pursued no further. Thus much it was necessary to 
recall to the historical student concerning the prominent characteristics by 
which the two great races of the land were distinguished: characteristics 
which time has rather hardened than effaced. In the contrast and the sepa- 
ration lies the key to much of their history. Had providence permitted a 
fusion of the two races, it is possible, from their position, and from the geo- 
graphical and historical link which they would have afforded to the dominant 
tribes of Europe, that a world-empire might have been the result, different 
in many respects from any which has ever arisen. Speculations upon what 
might have been are idle. It is well, however, to ponder the many misfor- 
tunes resulting from a mutual repulsion, which, under other circumstances 
and in other spheres, has been exchanged for mutual attraction and support. 

RELATIONS WITH HOME 

The earliest chapter in the history of the Netherlands was written by their 
conqueror. Celtic Gaul is already in the power of Rome; the Belgic tribes, 
alarmed at the approaching danger, arm against the universal tyrant. In- 
flammable, quick to strike, but too fickle to prevail against so powerful a foe, 
they hastily foim a league of almost every clan. At the first blow of Caesar's 
sword, the frail confederacy falls asunder like a rope of sand. The tribes 
scatter in all directions. Nearly all are soon defeated, anil sue for mercy. 
Tlie Nervii, true to the German blood in their veins, swear to die rather than 
surrender. They, at least, are worthy of their cause. Caesar advances 
against them at the head of eight legions. Drawn up on the banks of the 
Sambre, they await the Roman’s approach. Eight veteran Roman legions, 
with the world’s victor at their head, are too much for the brave but undis- 
ciplined Nervii 1 

[' the full account of this battle in Cscsar's own words will bo found In vol. V, clinptor 23,1 
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They fought like men to whom life without liberty was a curse. They 
were not defeated, but exterminated. Of many thousand fighting men went 
home but five hundred. Upon, reaching the place of refuge where they had 
bestowed their women and children, Caesar found, after the battle, that there 
were but three of their senators left alive. So perished the Nervii, Ca?sar 
commanded his legions to treat with respect the little remnant of the tribe 
which had just fallen to swell the empty echo of his glory, and then, with 
hardly a breathing pause, he proceeded to annihilate the Aduatici, the Menapii, 
and the Morini. 

Gaul being thus pacified, as, with sublime irony, lie expresses himself 
concerning a country some of whose tribes had been annihilated, some sold 
as slaves, and others hunted to their lairs like beasts of prey, the conqueror 
departed for Italy. Legations for peace from many German races to Rome 
were the consequence of these great achievements. Among others the Ba- 
tavians formed an alliance with the masters of the world. Their position was 
always an honourable one. They were justly proud of paying no tribute, but 
it was, perhaps, because they had nothing to pay. They had few cattle, they 
could give no hides and horns like the Frisians, and they were therefore 
allowed to furnish only them blood. From this time forth their cavalry, 
which was the best of Germany, became renowned in the Roman army upon 
every battle-field of Europe. 

It is melancholy, at a later moment, to find the brave Batavians dis- 
tinguished in the memorable expedition of Germanicus to crush the liberties 
of their German kindred. They are forever associated with the sublime but 
misty image of the great Arminius (Hermann), the hero, educated in Rome, 
and aware of the colossal power of the empire, who yet, by. his genius, 
valour, and political adroitness, preserved for Germany her nationality, her 
purer religion, and perhaps even that noble language which her late-flowering 
literature has rendered so illustrious — but they are associated as enemies, not 
as friends. 

Galba, succeeding to the purple upon the suicide of Nero, dismissed the 
Batavian life-guards to whom he owed his elevation. He is murdered, Otho 
and Vitellius contend for the succession, while all eyes are turned upon the 
eight Batavian regiments. In their hands the scales of empire seem to rest. 
They declare for Vitellius, and the civil war begins. Otho is defeated; Vi- 
tellius acknowledged by senate and people. Fearing, like his predecessors, 
the imperious turbulence of the Batavian legions, he, too, sends them into 
Germany [70 a d.]. It was the signal for a long and extensive revolt, which 
had well-nigh overturned the Roman power in Gaul and Lower Germany. 


THE BATAVIAN HERO CIVILIS (70 A.D.) 

Claudius Civilis was a Batavian of noble race, who had served twenty-five 
years in the Roman armies. His Teutonic name has perished, for, like most 
savages who become denizens of a civilised state, he had assumed an appella- 
tion in the tongue of his superiors, He was a soldier of fortune, ancl had 
fought wherever the Roman eagles flew. After a quarter of a century’s 
service he was sent in chains to Rome, and his brother executed, both falsely 
charged with conspiracy. Such were the triumphs adjudged to Batavian, 
auxiliaries. He escaped with life, and was disposed to consecrate what re- 
mained of it to a nobler cause. Civilis was no barbarian. Like the German 
hero Arminius, he had received a Roman education, and had learned the 

it. w. — voL. xnr. t 
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degraded condition of Horae. He knew the infamous vices of her rulers; he 
retained an unconquerable love for liberty and for his own race. 

By his courage, eloquence, and talent for political combinations, Civilis 
effected a generaT confederation of all the Motherland tribes, both Celtic and 
German. For a brief moment there was a united people, a Batavian com- 
monwealth. The details of the revolt have been carefully preserved by 
Tacitus,* and form one of his grandest and most elaborate pictures. The 
battles, the sieges, the defeats, the indomitable spirit of Civilis, still flaming 
most brightly when the clouds were darkest around him, have been described 
by the great historian in Ins most powerful manner. 

The struggle was an unsuccessful one. After many victories and many 
over tin ows, Civilis was left alone. The Gallic tribes fell off, and sued for 
peace. Vespasian, victorious over Vitellius, proved too powerful for his old 
comrade. Even the Batavians became weary of the hopeless contest, while 
fortune, after much capricious hovering, settled at last upon the Homan side. 
The imperial commander Cerealis seized the moment when the cause of the 
Batavian hero was most desperate to send emissaries among his tribe. These 
intrigues had their effect. The fidelity of the people was sapped. But the 
Batavian was not a man to be crushed, nor had he lived so long in the Roman 
service to be outmatched in politics by the barbarous Germans. He was not 
to be sacrificed as a peace-offering to revengeful Rome, Watching from be- 
yond the Rhine the progress of defection and the decay of national enthusi- 
asm, he determined to be beforehand with those who were now his enemies. 
He accepted the offer of negotiation from Cerealis, The Roman general was 
eager to grant a full pardon, and to re-enlist so brave a soldier in the service 
of the empire. 

A colloquy was agreed upon. The bridge across the Nabalia was broken 
asunder in the middle, and Cerealis and Civilis met upon the severed sides. 
The placid stream by which Roman enterprise had connected the waters of 
the Rhine with the Lake of Flevo, flowed between the imperial commander 
and the rebel chieftain. 

Here the story abruptly terminates. The remainder of the Roman’s nar- 
rative is lost, and upon that broken bridge the form of the Batavian hero 
disappears forever. His name fades from history: not a syllable is known 
of his subsequent career; everything is buried in the profound oblivion which 
now steals over the scene where lie was the most imposing actor. 

The soul of Civilis had proved insufficient to animate a whole people; 
yet it was rather owing to position than to any personal inferiority that his 
name did not become as illustrious as that of Anninius. The German patriot 
was neither braver nor wiser than the Batavian, but he had the infinite 
forests of his fatherland to protect him. Every legion which plunged into 
those unfathomable depths was forced to retreat disastrously, or to perish 
miserably. Civilis was hemmed in by the ocean; his country, long the basis 
of Roman military operations, was accessible by river and canal. The 
patriotic spirit which he had for a moment raised had abandoned him; his 
allies had deserted him; he stood alone and at bay, encompassed by the 
hunters, with death or surrender as his only alternative. 

The contest of Civilis with Rome contains a remarkable foreshadowing of 
the future conflict with Spain, through which the Batavian republic, fifteen 
centuries later, was to be founded. The characters, the events, the am- 
phibious battles, desperate sieges, slippery alliances, the traits of generosity, 
audacity, and cruelty, the generous confidence, the broken faith, seem so 
closely to repeat themselves that history appears to present the selfsame 
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drama played over and over again, with but a change of actors and of cos- 
tume- There is more than a fanciful resemblance between Civilis and William 
the Silent, two heroes of ancient German stock, who had learned the arts of 
war and peace in the service of a foreign and haughty world-empire. Deter- 
mination, concentration of purpose, constancy in calamity, elasticity almost 
preternatural, self-denial, consummate craft in political combinations, per- 
sonal fortitude, and passionate patriotism were the heroic elements in both. 
The ambition of each was subordinate to the cause which lie served. Both 
refused the crown, although each, perhaps, contemplated, in the sequel, a 
Batavian realm of which he would have been the inevitable chief. Both 
offered the throne to a Gallic prince, for Classicus was but the prototype of 
Anjou, as Brinno of Brederode, and neither was destined, in this world, to 
see his sacrifices crowned with success. 

The characteristics of the two great races of the land portrayed themselves 
in the Roman and the Spanish struggle with much the same colours. The 
Southrons, inflammable, petulant, audacious, were the first to assault and 
to defy the imperial power in botli revolts, while the inhabitants of the north- 
ern provinces, slower to be aroused, but of more enduring wrath, were less 
ardent at the commencement, but, alone, steadfast at the close of the contest. 
In both wars the southern Celts fell away from the league, their courageous 
but corrupt chieftains having been purchased with imperial gold to bring 
about the abject submission of their followers; while the German Nether- 
lands, although eventually subjugated by Rome, after a desperate struggle, 
were successful in the great conflict with Spain, and trampled out of existence 
every vestige of her authority. The Batavian republic took its rank among 
the leading powers of the earth; the Belgic provinces remained Roman, 
Spanish, Austrian property, 

FALL OF ROME AND RISE OF THE FRANKISH EMPIRE 

Obscure but important movements in the regions of eternal twilight, 
revolutions, of which history has been siient, in the mysterious depths of 
Asia, outpourings of human rivers along the sides of the Altai Mountains, 
convulsions up-heaving remote realms and unknown dynasties, shock after 
shock throbbing throughout the barbarian world, and dying upon the edge 
of civilisation, vast throes which shake the earth as precursory pang3 to tne 
birth of a new empire — as dying symptoms of the proud but effete realm 
which called itself the world; scattered hordes of sanguinary, grotesque 
savages pushed from their own homes, and hovering with vague purposes 
upon the Roman frontier, constantly repelled and perpetually reappearing 
in ever-increasing swarms, guided thither by a fierce instinct, or by mysterious 
laws — such are the well-known phenomena which preceded the fall of west- 
ern Rome. Stately, externally powerful, although undermined and putrescent 
at the core, the death-stricken empire still dashed back the assaults of its 
barbarous enemies. 

During the long struggle intervening between the age of Vespasian and 
that of Odoaeer, during all the preliminary ethnographical revolutions which 
preceded the great people’s wandering, the Netherlands remained subject 
provinces. Their country was upon the high-road which led the Goths to 
Rome. Those low and barren tracts were the outlying marches of the em- 
pire. Upon that desolate beach broke the first surf from the rising ocean 
of German freedom which was soon to overwhelm Rome. Yet, although 
the ancient landmarks were soon well-nigh obliterated, the Netherlands still 
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remained faithful to the empire, Batavian blood was still poured out for its 
defence. 

By the middle of the fourth century, the Franks and Alamanni {Aik- 
manner, "all-men 1 '), a mass of united Germans, are defeated by the em- 
peror Julian at Strasburg, the Batavian cavalry, as upon many other great 
occasions, saving the clay for despotism. This achievement, one of the last 
in which the name appears upon historic record, was therefore as triumphant 
for the valour as it was humiliating to the true fame of the nation. Their 
individuality soon afterwards disappears, the race having been partly ex- 
hausted in the Roman service, partly merged hi the Frank and Frisian tribes 
who occupy the domains of their forefathers. 

For a century longer, Rome still retains its outward form, but the swarm- 
ing nations arc now in full career. The Netherlands are successively or si- 
multaneously trampled by Franks, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, Saxons, Frisians, 
and even Slavs, as the great march of Germany to universal empire, which her 
prophets and bards had foretold, went majestically forward. The fountains 
of the frozen North were opened, the waters prevailed, but the ark of Chris- 
tianity floated upon the flood. As the deluge assuaged, the earth had re- 
turned to chaos, the last pagan empire had been washed out of existence, but 
the faltering infancy of Christian Europe had begun. 

After the wanderings had subsided, the Netherlands arc found with much 
the same ethnological character. The Frank dominion has succeeded the 
Roman, the German stock preponderates over the Celtic, but the national 
ingredients, although in somewhat altered proportions, remain essentially as 
before. The old Belgte, having become romanised in tongue and customs, 
accept the new empire of the Franks. 1 That people, however, pushed from 
its hold of the Rhine by thickly-thronging hordes of Gepidi, Quadi, Sarmata;, 
Heruli, Saxons, Burgundiones, moves towards the south and west. As the 
empire falls before Odoacer, they occupy Celtic Gaul with the Belgian portion 
of the Netherlands, while the Frisians, into which ancient German tribe the 
old Batavian element lias melted, not to be extinguished, but to renew its 
existence, the "free Frisians," whose name ia synonymous with liberty, near- 
est blood relations of the Anglo-Saxon race, now occupy the northern portion, 
including the whole future European territory of the Dutch republic. 

The history of the Franks becomes, therefore, the history of the Nether- 
lands. The Frisians struggle, for several centuries, against their dominion, 
until eventually subjugated by Charlemagne. They even encroach upon the 
Franks in Belgic Gaul, who are determined not to yield their possessions. 
Moreover, the pious Merovingian fainSants desire to plant Christianity among 
the still pagan Frisians. Dagobert, son of the second Clotaire, advances 
against them as far as the Weser, takes possession of Utrecht, founds there the 
first Christian church in Friesland, and establishes a nominal dominion over 
the whole country. 

Yet the feeble Merovingians would have been powerless against rugged 
Friesland, had not their dynasty already merged in that puissant family of 
Brabant, which long wielded their power before it assumed their crown. It 
was Pepin of Hcristal, grandson of the Netherlander, Pepin of Lanclen, who 
conquered the Frisian Radbocl (692 a.d.), and forced lnm to exchange his 
royal for the ducal title. 

f Wo find olso Britons, su id Angles inhabiting Batavia, tho former having probably taken 
refugo tbero fiom the hostility oC the Piets and Scots; the latter may, porbnps, havouccom- 
pamed the expedition of Hengist and. Horsa to England, and remained tliore, instead of crossing 
the sea svith their companions, according to Procopius 1 — Davies, t] 
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It was Pepin’s bastard, Charles the Hammer [Charles Martel], whose tre- 
mendous blows completed his father’s work. The new mayor of the palace 
soon drove the Frisian chief into submission, and even into Christianity. A 
bishop’s indiscretion, however, neutralised the apostolic blows of the mayor. 
The pagan Raclbod had already immersed one of his royal legs in the bap- 
tismal font, when a thought struck him. 

" Where are my dead forefathers at present?” he said, turning suddenly 
upon Bishop Wolfram "In hell, with all other unbelievers,” was the im- 
prudent answer. "Mighty well,” replied Radbod, removing his leg, “then 
will I rather feast with my ancestors in the halls of Woden, than dwell with 
your little starveling band of Christians in heaven.” 

Entreaties and threats were unavailing, The Frisian declined positively 
a rite which was to cause an eternal separation from his buried kindred, and 
he died, as he had lived, a heathen. His son, Poppo, succeeding to the nom- 
inal sovereignty, did not actively oppose the introduction of Christianity 
among his people, but himself refused to be converted. Rebelling against the 
Frank dominion, he was totally routed by Charles Martel in a great battle 
(750 a.d.) , and perished with a vast number of Frisians. 

The Christian dispensation, thus enforced, was now accepted by these 
northern pagans. The commencement of their conversion had been mainly 
the work of their brethren from Britain. The monk Wilfred was followed 
in a few years by the Anglo-Saxon Willibrod. It was he who destroyed the 
images of Woden in Wnlcheren, abolished his worship, and founded churches 
in North Holland. Charles Martel rewarded him with extensive domains 
about Utrecht, together with many slaves and other chattels. Soon after- 
wards he was consecrated bishop of all the Frisians, Thus rose the famous 
episcopate of Utrecht. 

Another Anglo-Saxon, Winfred, or Boniface, had been equally active 
among his Frisian cousins. His crozier had gone hand in hand with the battle- 
axe. Boniface followed close upon the track of his orthodox coadjutor 
Charles. By the middle of the eighth century, some hundred thousand 
Frisians had been slaughtered, and as many more converted. _ The hammer 
which smote the Saracens at Tom's was at last successful in beating the Nether- 
landers into Christianity. The labours of Boniface through Upper and Lower 
Germany were immense; but he, too, received great material rewards, He 
was created archbishop of Mainz, and, upon the death of Willibrod, bishop of 
Utrecht. Faithful to his mission, however, he met, heroically, a martyr’s 
death at the hands of the refractory pagans at Dokkum [755 a.d.]. Thus 
was Christianity established in the Netherlands. 

Under Charlemagne, the Frisians often rebelled, making common CRUse 
with the Saxons. In 785 a.d. they were, however, completely subjugated, 
and never rose again until the epoch of their entire separation from the Frank 
empire. Charlemagne left them their name of free Frisians, and the property 
in their own land. The feudal system never took root in their soil. “The 
Frisians,” says their statute book, “shall be free, as long as the wind blows 
out of the clouds and the world stands." They agreed, however, to obey the 
chiefs whom the Frank monarch should appoint to govern them, according 
to their own laws. Those laws were collected, and are still extant. The ver- 
nacular version of their Asega book contains their ancient customs, together 
with the Frank additions. The general statutes of Charlemagne were, of 
course, in vigour also; but that gieat legislator knew too well the importance 
attached by all mankind to local customs, to allow his imperial capitulars to 
interfere, unnecessarily, with the Frisian laws. 
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Thus again the Netherlands, for the first time since the fall of Rome, were 
united under one crown imperial. They had already been once united, in 
their slavery, to Rome. Eight centuries pass away, and they are again 
united, in subjection, to Charlemagne. The Netherlands, like the other prov- 
inces of the great monarch’s dominion, were governed by crown-appointed 
functionaries, military and judicial. In the northeastern or Frisian portion, 
however, the grants of land were never in the form of revocable benefices or 
feuds. With this important exception, the whole country shared the fate 
and enjoyed general organisation of the empire. 

But Charlemagne came an age too soon. The chaos which had brooded 
over Europe since the dissolution of the Roman world was still too absolute. 
It was not to be fashioned into permanent forms, even by his bold and con- 
structive genius. When the great statesman died, his empire necessarily fell 
to pieces. Society had need of further disintegration before it could begin to 
reconstruct itself locally. A new civilisation was not to be improvised by a 
single mind. When did one man ever civilise a people? In the eighth and 
ninth centuries there was not even a people to be civilised. 

Moreover, the Carlovingian race had been exhausted by producing a race 
of heroes like the Pepins and the Charleses. The realm was divided [in 
843 a.d. by the Treaty of Verdun], subdivided, at times partially reunited, 
like a family farm, among monarchs incompetent alike to hold, to delegate, 
or to resign the inheritance of the great warrior and lawgiver. 

Charles the Simple was the last Carlovingian who governed Lotharingia 
(or Lorraine), in which were comprised most of the Netherlands and Friesland. 
The German monarch, Henry the Fowler, at that period called king of the 
East Franks, as Charles of the West Franks, acquired Lorraine by the Treaty 
of Bonn, Charles reserving the sovereignty ovei“ the kingdom during his 
lifetime. In 925 a.d. however, the Simpleton having been imprisoned and 
deposed by his own subjects, the Fowler was recognised king of Lorraine. 

Thus the Netherlands passed out of France into Germany, remaining, still, 
provinces of a loose, disjointed empire. 

Tilts is the epoch in which the various dukedoms, earldoms, and other 
petty sovereignties of the Netherlands became hereditary. If was in the 
year 922 that Charles the Simple presented to Count Dirk the territory of 
Holland, by letters patent. 1 This narrow hook of land, destined, in future 
ages, to be the cradle of a considerable empire, stretching through both hem- 
ispheres, was, thenceforth, the inheritance of Dirk’s descendants. Histori- 
cally, therefore, he is Dirk I, count of Holland. 

Of this small sovereign and his successors, the most powerful foe, for cen- 
turies, was the bishop of Utrecht, the origin of whose greatness has been 
already indicated. Of the other Netherland provinces, now hereditary, the- 
first in rank was Lorraine, once the kingdom of Lothair, now the dukedom of 
Lorraine. In 965 it was divided into Upper and Lower Lorraine, of which 
the lower duchy alone belonged to the Netherlands. 

Two centuries later, the counts of Louvain, then occupying most of 
Brabant, obtained a permanent hold of Lower Lorraine, and began to call 
themselves dukes of Brabant. The same principle of local independence and 
isolation which created these dukes established the hereditary power of the 
counts and barons who formerly exercised jurisdiction under them and others. 
Thus arose sovereign counts of Namur, Hainault, Limburg, Zutphen, dukes 
of Luxemburg and Golderland, barons of Mechlin, marquises of Antwerp, and 


[' See vote. Vir, XI nml XV.] 
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others— all petty autocrats. The most important of all, after the house of 
Lorraine, were the earls of Flanders; for the bold foresters of Charles the 
Great had soon wrested the sovereignty of their little territory from his feeble 
descendants as easily as Baldwin, with the iron arm, had deprived the bald 
Charles of his daughter. Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyssel, Groningen, 
Drenthe, and Friesland (all seven being portions of Friesland in a general 
sense), were crowded together upon a little desolate corner of Europe— an 
obscure fragment of Charlemagne’s broken empire. They were afterwards to 
constitute the United States of the Netherlands, one of the most powerful 
republics of history. Meantime, for century after century, the counts of Hol- 
land and the bishops of U trecht were to exercise divided sway over tire territory. 

Thus the whole country was broken into many shreds and patches of 
sovereignty. The separate history of such half-organised morsels is tedious 
and petty. Trifling dynasties, where a family or two were everything, the 
people nothing, leave little worth recording. Even the most devout of 
genealogists might shudder to chronicle the long succession of so many illus- 
trious obscure. 

A glance, however, at the general features of the governmental system 
now established in the Netherlands, at this important epoch in the world's 
history, will show the transformations which the country, in common with 
other portions of the western world, had undergone. 

GOVERNMENT AND CIVILISATION OF FEUDAL TIMES 

In the tenth century the old Batavian and later Roman forms have faded 
away. An entirely new polity has succeeded. No great popular assembly 
asserts its sovereignty, as in the ancient German epoch; no generals and tem- 
porary kings are chosen by the nation. The elective power had been lost 
under the Romans, who, after conquest, had conferred the administrative 
authority over their subject provinces upon officials appointed by the metrop- 
olis. The Franks pursued the same course, In Charlemagne’s time, the 
revolution is complete. Popular assemblies and popular election entirely 
vanish. Military, civil, and judicial officers — dukes, earls, marquises, and 
others — are all king’s creatures ( kneglen des honings, pueri regis), and so re- 
main, till they abjure the creative power, and set up their own. The principle 
of Charlemagne, that his officers should govern according to local custom, 
helps them to achieve their own independence, while it preserves all that is 
left of national liberty and Jaw. 

The counts, assisted by inferior judges, hold diets from time to time — 
thrice, perhaps, annually They also summon assemblies in case of war. 
Thither are called the great vassals, who, in turn, call their lesser vassals, 
each armed with "a shield, a spear, a bow, twelve arrows, and a cuirass.” 
Such assemblies, convoked in the name of a distant sovereign, whose face 
his subjects had never seen, whose language they could hardly understand, 
were very different from those tumultuous mass-meetings, where boisterous 
freemen, armed with the weapons they loved the best, and arriving sooner or 
later, according to their pleasure, had been accustomed to elect their generals 
and magistrates and to raise them upon their shields. The people are now 
governed, their rulers appointed by an invisible hand. Edicts, issued by a 
power, as it were, supernatural, demand implicit obedience. The people, 
acquiescing in their own annihilation, abdicate not only their political but 
their personal rights. The sceptre, stretched over realms so wide, requires 
stronger hands than those of degenerate Carlovingians. It breaks asunder. 
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Functionaries become sovereigns, with hereditary, not delegated, right to 
own the people, to tax their roads and rivers, to take tithings of their blood 
and sweat, to harass them in all the relations of life. There is no longer a 
metropolis to protect them from official oppression. Power, the more sub- 
divided, becomes the more tyrannical. The sword is the only symbol of law, 
the cross is a weapon, of offence, the bishop is a consecrated pirate, and every 
petty baron a burglar; while the people, alternately the prey of duke, pre- 
late, and seignor, shorn and butchered like sheep, esteem it happiness to sell 
themselves into slavery, or to huddle beneath the castle walls of some little 
potentate, for the sake of his wolfish protection. Here they build hovels, 
which they surround from time to time with palisades and muddy entrench- 
ments; and here, in these squalid abodes of ignorance and misery, the genius 
of liberty, conducted by the spirit of commerce, descends at last to awaken 
mankind from its sloth and cowardly stupor. A longer night was to inter- 
vene, however, before the dawn of day. 

The crown-appointed functionaries had been, of course, financial officers. 
They collected the revenue of the sovereign, one-third of which slipped 
through their fingers into their own coffers. Becoming sovereigns themselves, 
they retain these funds for their private emolument. Four principal sources 
yielded this revenue — royal domains, tolls and imposts, direct levies, and a 
pleasantry called voluntary contributions or benevolences. In addition to 
these supplies were also the proceeds of fines. Taxation upon sin was, in 
those rude ages, a considerable branch of the revenue. The old Frisian laws 
consisted almost entirely of a discriminating tariff upon crimes. Nearly all 
the misdeeds which man is prone to commit wore punished by a money-bote 
only. Murder, larceny, arson, rape — all offences against the person were 
commuted for a definite price. There were a few exceptions, such as parri- 
cide, which was followed by loss of inheritance; sacrilege and the murder of 
a master by a slave, which were punished with death. It is a natural in- 
ference that, as the royal treasury was enriched by these imposts, the sov- 
ereign would hardly attempt to check the annual harvest of iniquity by which 
his revenue was increased. Still, although the moral sense is shocked by a 
system which makes the ruler’s interest identical with the wickedness of his 
people and holds out a comparative immunity in evil doing for the rich, it 
was better that crime should be punished by money rather than not be 
punished at all. 

Five centuries of isolation succeed. In the Netherlands, as throughout 
Europe, a thousand obscure and slender rills are slowly preparing the great 
stream of universal^ culture Five dismal centuries of feudalism — during 
which period there is little talk of human right, little obedience to divine 
reason. Rights there are none, only forces; and, in brief, three great forces, 
gradually arising, developing themselves, acting upon each other, and upon 
the general movement of society. 

The sword — the first, for a time the only force: the force of iron. The 
“land’s master,” having acquired the property in the territory and in the 
people who feed thereon, distributes to his subalterns, often but a shade be- 
neath him in power, portions of his estate, getting the use of their faithful 
swords in return. Vavasours subdivide again to vassals, exchanging land 
and cattle, human or other, against fealty, and so the iron chain of a military 
hierarchy, forged of mutually interdependent links, is stretched over each little 
province. Impregnable castles, here more numerous than in any other part 
of Christendom, dot the level surface of the country. Mail-clad knights, with 
their followers, encamp permanently upon the soil. The fortunate fable of 
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divine right is invented to sanction the system; superstition and ignorance 
give currency to the delusion. 

Thus the grace of God, having conferred the property in a vast portion of 
Europe upon a certain idiot in France, makes him competent to sell large 
fragments of his estate, and to give a divine, and, therefore, most satisfactory 
title along with them— a great convenience to a man who had neither power, 
wit, nor will to keep the property in his own hands. So the Dirks of Holland 
get a deed from Charles the Simple, and, although the grace of God does not 
prevent the royal grantor himself from dying a miserable, discrowned captive, 
the conveyance to Dirk is none the less hallowed by almighty fiat. So the 
Roberts and Guys, the Johns and Baldwins, become sovereigns in Hainault, 
Brabant, Flanders, and other little districts, affecting supernatural sanction 
for the authority which their good swords have won and are ever ready to 
maintain. Thus organised, the force of iron asserts and exerts itself. Duke, 
count, seignor and vassal, knight and squire, master and man swarm and 
struggle amain. A wild, chaotic, sanguinary scene. Here, bishop and baron 
contend, centui ies long, murdering human creatures by ten thousands for an 
acre or two of swampy pasture; there, doughty families, hugging old musty 
quarrels to their heart, buffet each other from generation to generation; and 
thus they go on, raging and wrestling among themselves, with all the world, 
shrieking insane war-cries which no human soul ever understood— red caps 
and black, white hoods and gray, Hooks and Cods, dealing destruction, build- 
ing castles and burning them, tilting at tourneys, stealing bullocks, roasting 
Jews, robbing the highways, crusading— now upon Syrian sands against 
Paynim dogs, now in Frisian quagmires against Albigenses, Stedingers, and 
other heretics — plunging about in blood and fire, repenting, at idle times, 
and paying their passage through purgatory with large slices of ill-gotten 
gains placed in the ever-extended dead-hand of the church; acting, on the 
whole, according to their kind, and so getting themselves civilised or exter- 
minated, it matters little which. Thus they play their part, those energetic 
men-at-arms; and thus one great force, the force of iron, spins and expands 
itself, century after century, helping on, as it whirls, the great progress of 
society towards its goal, wherever that may be. 

Another force — the force clerical — the power of clerks, arises; the might 
of educated mind measuring itself against brute violence; a force embodied, 
as often before, as priestcraft — the strength of priests: craft meaning simply 
strength, in our old mother-tongue. This great force, too, develops itself 
variously, being sometimes beneficent, sometimes malignant. Priesthood 
works out its task, age after age: now smoothing penitent death-beds, con- 
secrating graves, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, incarnating the 
Christian precepts, in an age of rapine and homicide, doing a thousand deeds 
of love and charity among the obscure and forsaken— deeds of which there 
shall never be human chronicle, but a leaf or two, perhaps, in the recording 
angel’s book; hiving precious honey from the few flowers of gentle art which 
bloom upon a howling wilderness; holding up the light of science over a 
stormy sea; treasuring in convents and crypts the few fossils of antique learn- 
ing which become visible, as the extinct Megatherium of an cider world re- 
appears after the Gothic deluge; and now, careering in helm and hauberk 
with the other ruffians, bandying blows in the thickest of the fight, blasting 
with bell, book, and candle its trembling enemies, while sovereigns, at the 
head of armies, grovel in the dust and offer abject submission for the kiss of 
peace; exercising the same conjury over ignorant baron and cowardly hind, 
making the fiction of apostolic authority to bind and loose, as prolific in acres 
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aa the other divine right to have and hold; thus the force of cultivated in- 
tellect, -wielded by a chosen few and sanctioned by supernatural authority, 
becomes as potent as the sword. 

A third force, developing itself more slowly, becomes even more potent 
than the rest — the power of gold. Even iron yields to the more ductile 
metal. The importance of municipalities, enriched by trade, begins to be 
felt. Commerce, the mother of Netherland freedom, and, eventually, its 
destroyer — even as in all human history the vivifying becomes afterwards 
the dissolving principle — commerce changes insensibly and miraculously the 
aspect of society. Clusters of hovels become towered cities; 'the green and 
gilded Hansa of commercial republicanism coils itself around the decaying 
trunk of feudal despotism. Cities leagued with cities throughout and beyond 
Christendom— empire within empire — bind themselves closer and closer in 
the electric chain of human sympathy and grow stronger and stronger by 
mutual support. Fishermen and river raftsmen become ocean adventurers 
and merchant princes.. Commerce plucks up half-clrownecl Holland by the 
locks and pours gold into her lap. Gold wrests power from iron. Needy 
Flemish weavers become mighty manufacturers. Armies of workmen, fifty 
thousand strong, tramp through the swarming streets. Silk-makers, clothi- 
ers, brewers become the gossips of kings, lend their royal gossips vast sums, 
and burn the royal notes of hand in fires of cinnamon wood. Wealth brings 
strength, strength confidence. Learning to handle cross-bow and dagger, 
the burghers fear less the baronial sword, finding that their own will cut as 
well, seeing that great armies — flowers of chivalry — can ride away before 
them fast enough at battles of spurs and other encounters. Sudden riches 
beget insolence, tumults, civic broils. Internecine quarrels, horrible tumults 
stain the streets with blood, but education lifts the citizens more and more 
out of the original slough. They learn to tremble as little at priestcraft as at 
swordcraft, having acquired something of each. Gold in the end, unsanc- 
tioned by right divine, weighs up the other forces, supernatural as they are. 
And so, struggling along their appointed path, making cloth, making money, 
making treaties with great kingdoms, making war by land and sea, ringing 
great bells, waving great banners, they, too — these insolent, boisterous burgh- 
ers — accomplish their work. 

Thus, the mighty power of the purse develops itself, and municipal lib- 
erty becomes a substantial fact — a fact, not a principle; for the old theorem 
of sovereignty remains undisputed as ever. Neither the nation, in mass, nor 
the citizens, in class, lay claim to human rights. All upper attributes — legis- 
lative, judicial, administrative — remain in the land-master's breast alone. 
It is an absurdity, therefore, to argue with Grotius” 1 concerning the unknown 
antiquity of tho Batavian republic. The republic never existed at all till the 
sixteenth century, and was only born after long years of agony > 




CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST COUNTS OF HOLLAND 

[84S-129D a D ] 

As the seven united provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, 
Groningen, Overyssel, and Gelderland formed in the early ages of their 
history four distinct and separate states, to follow out minutely the annals 
of each would cause the thread of the subject to be perpetually broken off, 
and by diverting the attention into so many channels deprive it of any in- 
terest it might otherwise possess, and would moreover swell the work to such 
a magnitude as to render it unavailable to the general reader. This is the 
less necessary, as, with some difference of detail, the general features of the 
constitution and governments of the Netherland states bear so strong a simi- 
larity to each other that a perfect acquaintance with one will give a tolerably 
clear insight into all. We shall therefore confine oui observations principally 
to Holland and Zealand, which, duiing the period now under consideration, 
formed a state or county of itself; the prince-bishop of Utrecht held that 
province, together with Groningen and Overyssel, as a fief of the German 
Empire, acknowledging the sovereignty of the archbishop of Cologne 
in spiritual matters. Friesland will often present itself to our notice as a 
subject of contention between the bishops of Utrecht and the counts of Hol- 
land, and letaining its independence against both, under a podeslate of its 
own choosing. 

Gelderland formed a part of the empire of Germany until the year 1002, 
when the emperor Henry II made it a separate county, feudatory to the 
empire; Otto, the first count, coming into possession of Zutphen also, by his 
marriage with Sophia, heiress of that county. Gelderland was raised to a 
duchy in 1337 by Louis VII of Bavaria, emperor of Germany, 
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THE PERIODS OF DUTCH HISTORY 

The history of Holland thus divides itself into four periods: 1 the first ex- 
tending from the end of the ninth century, the time of its erection into a 
separate county, to the year 1428, when it became annexed to a great portion 
of the other states of the Netherlands, under Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy: the government of the princes of the house of Burgundy and Aus- 
tria will form the second period, ending in 1579, when the Union of Utrecht 
laid the foundation of the republic of the Seven United Provinces. 

It is here that the history of Holland has been generally considered to 
begin ; and from this epoch it is supposed her birth as a free and commercial 
country is to be dated. No idea, however, can be more erroneous; Holland 
was no Pallas among nations, starting at once into vigour and maturity, 
exempt from the errors and trials of youth; it w r as not the mere act of revolt 
from Spain that made her a nation of heroes, statesmen, legislators, and mer- 
chants, such as we then find her She had been formed by long years of 
experience, by long ages of endurance. The strength which enabled her to 
cope with a power so infinitely superior to her own had been infused by con- 
tinued enjoyment of equal laws, constitutional rights, and prescriptive fran- 
chises. It was not to enforce the fanciful theory of a constitution, not to 
create new rights, new laws, new liberties, that the Dutch threw off their 
allegiance to their sovereign; but to preserve those which they had been 
constantly asserting, and jealously defending, since the accession of the house 
of Burgundy, more than a hundred years before; and the war of independence 
was the end, not the beginning of the contest — the desperate extremity to 
which they were unwillingly driven by the obstinacy and cruelty of Philip II, 
not a scheme devised for their own aggrandisement. The separation of Hol- 
land from Spain involved but a slight change in her internal government, the 
essential principles of which had already existed for centuries; and though 
the extension of liberty obtained by this event did undoubtedly tend to the 
vast improvement of her commerce, yet it is equally certain that, after the 
decay of the Italian republics, Holland excelled all the rest of the world 
except Flanders and Brabant, as well in commerce and navigation as in 
agriculture and manufactures. 

The union of Utrecht may therefore be properly considered as the com- 
mencement of the thiid period, which extends to the year 1747, when a 
radical change was effected in the constitution of Holland, then rendered 
monarchical in fact, though not in name, by the creation of a stadholderate, 
hereditary in the male and female line. 

The fourth short and mournful era is comprised between 1747 and 1795, 
when the provinces were subjugated by the arms of the French Republic. 
During this time, but feeble and evanescent scintillations of the ancient 
Dutch spirit appear. The whole nation, divided into two factions, the orange 
and republican, sacrificed with one accord the welfare of the commonwealth 
to the rage of party spirit 

Thus enfeebled and tottering, Holland required no seer to foretell that 

1 1 Blok c divides the history of tlio Dutch people into soven periods 1st, the period of tho 
mn^t ancieut times, ending \i ith tUe complete development of tlm ievvdeA fatetea m Um touTteoyitU 
century > 2nd, tho period of Burgundian power, ending in the last half of the sixteenth century ; 
3rd the jimod of the Eighty Years* War, ending in 1U48 ; 4th, the period of tho republic, which 
fell m 1795 , 5th , the transition period of Fiench influence until 181(5 •, 6th, tho period of the 
kingdom nf the United Netherlands until 1880 i 7th, the period of the history of Holland after 
llie beparatioii from Belgium,] 
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her Ides were come. Prussia, England, and France each struck a death-blow 
at her heart, but she covered herself with her robe as she fell— science, the 
arts, and the venerable relics of her ancient institutions veiled from human 
eyes the extremity of her degradation. The civilised world, her jealous 
rivals themselves, mourned over her fate. Mocked with the name of an in- 
dependent republic, deluded with the shadow of a free constitution, Holland 
found her treasury drained by French extortion, her commerce made sub- 
servient to French interests, and her government framed and changed ac- 
cording to the fanciful models of French politicians. With the invasion of 
the year 1795, therefore, her history closes, since she appears no more on the 
theatre of Europe as a free commonwealth. 

Her regeneration, as a limited monarchy, in 1813, is the beginning of a 
new era. 


HOLLAND AS A GERMAN PIEF 

Before the end of the eighth century, Charlemagne had finally united 
the whole kingdom of Friesland to the Christian church. The last king, 
Gundebold, grandson of Radbod, was slain in the famous expedition of 
this monarch against the Saracens in Spain; and from that time Friesland 
was governed by counts and dukes appointed by the erai>eror, and afterwards 
by his son Louis the Pious. On the division of the empire in 843 made after 
the death of Louis, between his three sons, Lothair, Ludwig the German, and 
Charles, surnamed the Bald, Ludwig received that portion of the Netherlands 
which lies on the right of the Rhine, while the provinces between that river 
and the Maas and Schelde were allotted to the emperor Lothair. 

The situation of these countries rendered them peculiarly obnoxious to 
the incursions of the Danes or Normans, for three centuries the terror and 
scourge of Europe; and it was probably with the view of erecting a barrier 
against their assaults that Ludwig the German granted to Dirk, 1 one of the 
counts in Friesland, and to his heirs, the forest of Wasda. The Danes, how- 
ever, continued to harass Friesland as before, sometimes plundering the 
country, and levying heavy contributions on the inhabitants; sometimes 
making transient settlements there, and forcing the sovereigns to surrender 
to them possession of different portions of it. Charles III of .France, sur- 
named the Fat, having become master of the whole of the empire of Charle- 
magne, found himself obliged to purchase their absence from Germany by 
the gift of a large sum of money, and the cession of the whole of Friesland to 
Godfrey, their king (883), by which act Gerulf, the son of Count Dirk, be- 
came a subject of the Dane. The death of Godfiey, who was treacherously 
assassinated, two years after, by order of Charles, restored Gerulf to his 
allegiance under the emperor of Germany, and he received from Arniilf, 
successor to the empire, after the deposition of Charles the Fat, the lands 
lying between the Rhine and Zuitliardershage. 

Gerulf was the father of that Dirk whom the Hollanders reckon as their 
first count, probably because he was the first who possessed the monastery 
of Egmond, whence nearly all the documents relating to their early history 
are drawn. From him, the line of succession and the thread of history con- 
tinue unbroken. . , , . 

The time of the foundation of the county of Holland is involved in great 
obscurity, and we will not enter into the tedious discussion as to whether it 
should be fixed in 863, or in the year 922. For the former date we have the 

[* The name is, also given as Dietticli, TUeodcric, and 1 lioodurc ] 
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authority of Mel is Stoke,* Beka,<* Bariandus,* Meyer / and numerous others; 
while Buchelius,? the annotator of the Chromcle of Beka, and Wagenaar^ 
insist upon the latter. 


THE FIRST DIR1CS, 1-1V (912-10-19) 

To the lands which Count Dirk already held, Charles IV of France, sur- 
named the Simple, added the abbey of Egmond, with its dependencies, from 
Zuithardershage to Kinnern. By the cession which this prince made to the 

emperor Henry I of the whole king- 
dom of Lorraine, these lands, as 
well as the remainder which Count 
Dirk, possessed, beesme a fv&S of 
Germany in 974. Nothing further 
is known of Dirk than that he built 
a church of wood at Egmond, dedi- 
cated to St. Adalbert, and founded 
there a convent of nuns. The time 
of his death is uncertain, but it is 
generally supposed to have occurred 
in the year 923. 

Hardly had Dirk II established 
himself in the government after the 
death of his father, when he was 
obliged to march against his rebel- 
lious subjects in West Friesland, 
whom he overcame, and forced to 
return to obedience. He had by 
his wife, Hildegarde, two sons, of 
whom the younger, Egbert, became 
archbishop of Treves, and the elder, 
Arnold, married Luitgarde, sister 
of Theophano, the wife of Otto II, 
emperor of Germany (983). The 
empress Theophano, after the death 
count diuk ii of her husband, and during the 

av-om a matiuEcript nt Egmon<i) minority of her son, Otto III, en- 

joyed a large share in the adminis- 
tration of the empire; and her alliance with the family of the count of Holland 
induced her to use her influence over the mind of the young emperor, to 
obtain for Dirk a grant of all those states as an hereditary fief which he had 
hitherto enjoyed in usufruct only. Dirk II died in 988. 

The grant of Otto III rendered it unnecessary that Arnold should obtain 
the emperor’s confirmation of his authority, and the succession henceforward 
passed in the regular line, without any intervention of the imperial sov- 
ereignty, nor did the emperors ever interfere in the slightest degree in the 
internal government of the county; in process of time, indeed, the counts of 
Holland so far freed themselves ironi the ties of feudal ailegiance that it 
became at length a matter of dispute whether or not Holland owed fealty 
to the empire at. all. Arnold's short reign of five years was spent in continual 
warfare with his rebellious subjects of West Friesland, by whom he was slain 
in a battle fought near the village of Winkel (993). He left two sons, of 
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whom the younger, Siward, or Sigefrid, is said to have been the founder of 
the noble and illustrious house of Brederode, 

Dirk III succeeded his father when only twelve years of age, the govern- 
ment being administered during his minority by his mother Luitgarde. In 
the year 1010 the Normans again made an irruption into Friesland, defeated 
the Hollanders who opposed their passage, and advanced as far as Utrecht. 
This is the last time we hear of any invasion by the Normans of either Holland 
or Friesland. 


WARS WITH UTRECHT, FLANDERS, AND THE EMPIRE 

In the year 937 the emperor Otto I of Germany had granted to Baldric, 
then bishop of Utrecht, the privilege of coining money. By Ansfrid, the do- 
main of Utrecht had been brought dose to the territories of the counts of 
Holland, over the whole of _ which, likewise, the church of Utrecht had a 
spiritual jurisdiction; and this furnished the bishops with a pretext for laying 
claim to the temporal sovereignty of the county. Hence arose disputes of a 
nature easily exasperated into hostilities. 

In order to provide a barrier against the encroachments of this restless 
neighbour, Dirk built and fortified the celebrated town of Dordrecht, in 1015, 
which became, and long remained, the capital of the county, and ever after- 
wards held the first rank in the assembly of the states. Here he levied tolls 
upon all vessels passing up or down the Waal. 

The emperor commanded Gottfried, duke of Lorraine, to assist the bishop 
in expelling Dirk from the fortress of Dordrecht. Gottfried, in obedience to 
his orders, assembled a large body of troops, accompanied by the bishops of 
Cologne, Cambray, Li£ge, ancl Utrecht, with tlieir forces. In the engage- 
ment which ensued in 1018 an event, singular as unexpected, turned the 
fortune of the day in favour of the Hollanders, and saved the infant state 
from the destruction which appeared inevitable: the battle was at the hot- 
test, and the Hollanders were defending themselves bravely, but almost 
hopelessly, against superior numbers, when suddenly a voice was heard cry- 
ing, “Fly, fly.” None could tell from whence the sound proceeded, and it 
was therefore interpreted by the troops of Lorraine as a warning from heaven: 
their rout was instantaneous and complete. Dirk concluded his long and 
troubled reign of thirty-four years by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; he 
died 1039, soon after his return, and was buried in the church of Egmond, 
leaving behind him a high reputation for valour and ability. 

In the reign of Dirk IV began the first of a long series of dissensions 
between the counts of Holland and Flanders concerning the possession of 
Walcheren, and the other islands of Zealand, west of the Schelde. The 
Flemings claimed these territories in virtue of a grant (1007) made by the 
emperor Henry II to Baldwin IV, surnamed Longbeard, count of Flanders, 
while the Hollanders insisted on a prior right, conferred by the gift of Lud- 
wig the German, in the year SOS, to Dirk, the first count of Holland. Bald- 
win, fifth son and successor of Baldwin Longbeard, undertook a hostile 
expedition into Friesland and returned victorious. The bishop of Utrecht, 
taking advantage of the embarrassment, induced the emperor Henry III to 
lend him his assistance in regaining possession of those lands about the 
Merwe and Rhine, of which he maintained that Count Dirk III had unjustly 
deprived his predecessor. 

The emperor, at the head of a numerous army, sailed down the river to 
Dordrecht, which he forced to surrender, ns well as other towns. He W'as 
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not able long to retain these places, Dirk having formed an alliance with 

Gottfried of Lorraine. . , , , 

The emperor was obliged to retreat to Utrecht, pursued by Dirk and a 
email band of troops, who so harassed the rear of his army that Henry with 
difficulty succeeded in reaching the city in safety. Iiis departure left Dirk 
at liberty to regain possession of all the territory he had lost, which, however, 
he was not destined to enjoy long in peace. While passing unguardedly 
through a narrow street, he received a wound from a poisoned arrow, shot 
by an unknown hand, and died within three clays in January, 1049. Dirk 
died unmarried, and was succeeded by his brother. 


JXORIS I TO IV (1010-1235) 

The reign of Floris [or Florence], like that of his predecessors, was ren- 
dered turbulent and unhappy by the restless jealousy and enmity of the 
bishop of Utrecht. In the year 1058, William I, who then filled this see, 
formed a confederacy against Floris, and the united armies, accompanied 
by some troops of the empire, invaded the county of Holland. PI oris, de- 
spairing of being able to withstand so overwhelming a force, had recourse to 
stratagem, much in use in the warfare of early ages. In a field near Dordrecht, 
where his forces were drawn up to await the attack, ho caused pits to be dug 
and lightly covered with turf, into which several of the enemies’ horse, when 
advancing briskly, as if to certain victory, suddenly fell, and being unable to 
extricate themselves, the whole army was thrown into the utmost confusion; 
at this moment Count Floris led forward his troops, and as they met with 
scarcely any resistance, the issue of the battle was decisive in their favour; 
sixty thousand of the allied troops were slain, and the governor of Gelderland, 
the count of Louvain, and the bishop of Liege made prisoners. 

Alike success attended the arms of the count in a second invasion, by tho 
archbishop of Cologne, the markgraf of Brandenburg, and tho lord of Cuyolc, 
whom he defeated and put to flight in an obstinate and murderous battle, 
fought near the village of lower Hemcrt. Wearied with the combat, Count 
Floris fell asleep under a tree, not far from the scene of action, when the lord 
of Cuyclc, having reassembled his scattered soldiers, returned, and surprising 
him thus defenceless, put him to death with a great number of his followers. 
He did not, however, venture to attack the main body of the army, which 
retired in safety. 

Dirk Y, being a child of tender years at the time of his father's death, 
was placed under the guardianship of his mother, Gertrude of Saxony. She 
had conducted the administration scarcely two years, when she contracted 
a second marriage with Robert, the younger son of Baldwin V, of Flanders 
(surnamed from this alliance the Frisian), and in conjunction with the nobles 
conferred on him the government of the county during tho minority of her 
son. 

In May, 1064, a grant was made to the bishop of Utrecht in the name of 
the emperor of the whole of the county west of the Vlie, and about the Rhine, 
with the abbey of Egmond, besides Bodogruve, from which Dirk III had 
expelled Dirk Bavo [the vassal of the bishop of Utrecht], 

The bishop, having gained Gottfried, duke of Lorraine, to bis alliance, 
by promising him the government of Holland, as a fief of the bishopric, 
Robert attempted in vain to make a stand against his enemies. Being de- 
feated m a severe battle, he was forced to take refuge in Ghent. Holland 
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and Friesland submitted to Gottfried. He founded the city of Delft, where 
after having governed the country for about four years with great harshness 
and severity, lie was assassinated, 

His death was followed in the same yea r, 1075, by that of William, bishop 
of Utrecht. Conrad, successor to the see, assumed, likewise, the govern- 
ment of Holland. The Hollanders, unable to endure with patience the epis- 
copal yoke, earnestly desired the restoration of their lawful sovereign, and 
Robert the Frisian, being in tranquil possession of Flanders, found himself 
at liberty to assist his adopted son in the enterprise he now formed for this 
purpose. William the Conqucror t then king of England, who had married 
Matilda, sister of Robert the Frisian, 
sent some vessels to their assistance. 

The whole of the bishop’s fleet was 
either captured or dispersed, and the 
bishop renounced all claim to the states 
of the count of Holland, and restored 
all the conquests made by himself or 
his predecessors. The inhabitants 
joyfully took the oath of allegiance to 
Count Dirk V. He died in 1091, hav- 
ing governed the county fifteen years 
after his restoration, leaving only one 
son. 

In the reign of Floris II, surnamed 
the Fat, the whole of Europe was in- 
flamed with the desire of rescuing the 
tomb of the Redeemer from the hands 
of the infidels. The efforts of the Cru- 
sades on Holland were, for some time 
at least, comparatively slight; for 
though we find the names of several of 
her nobility numbered in the ranks of 
the crusaders, and among them those 
of Arlcel and Bredorodc, the most 
powerful and illustrious in the state, 
yet, whether that the mercantile habits 
of the people rendered them unwilling to engage in war, except some tangible 
advantage were to be gained by it, or that their constant hostilities with the 
bishops of Utrecht had placed the church in such an unfavourable point of 
view, certain it is that the enthusiasm was neither so highly wrought nor so 
widely diffused as among the other peoples of Europe, and particularly the 
neighbouring county of Flanders. 

Floris the Fat ended his tranquil reign of thirty years in the spring of 
1 121. 

Dirk VI, being too young at the time of his father’s death to undertake 
the management of affairs, his mother, Petronella, was appointed governess 
during his minority — a woman of extraordinary courage, sagacity, and am- 
bition. She took up arms in the cause of her brother, Lothair of Saxony, 
against the emperor Henry V, with whom he was at war; and Henry, although 
he invaded Holland with a powerful army, found considerable difficulty in 
forcing her to acknowledge feudal allegiance to him. The election of Lothair 
to the throne of Germany at length put an end to the enmity between the em- 
perors and tlie counts or Holland, which had now subsisted, with the inter- 
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mission only of the short alliance between Floris the Fat and Henry V, for 

more than a century. „ . ,, , , , 

In this reign, Holland was already sufficiently populous to admit of the 
removal of a large colony of its inhabitants to the borders of the I'll be and 
Havel. The Hollanders (so strong is the power of habit on the human mind) 
fixed themselves, by choice, on the low and marshy lands. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties they had to contend with, both from the nature of the soil and 
the frequent incursions of the Slavi, these patient and industrious colonists 
built towns anti churches in their new settlement, and in a short time ren- 
dered it incredibly rich and flourishing. Dirlc VI died in the autumn of 1157. 

Floris III finding, on his accession to the government, that the Flemish 
merchants evaded the payment of the tolls at Dordrecht, by passing down 
the Maas, obtained permission of the emperor to establish a toll. Count 
Philip of Flanders equipped a number of ships sufficient to keep tho Holland 
navy in chock, while with his land forces lie made himself master of the 
Waasland, after which, having enriched his troops with considerable booty, 
he retired to Flanders. Count Floris put to sea a largo fleet of ships, but, ho 
was defeated in a severe naval battle, wounded and carried prisoner to Bruges. 
Philip consented to release Floris, after an imprisonment of two years, and 
to reinstate him in the territories lie held of Flanders. 

The West Frieslanders had not lot slip the favourable opportunity for 
rebellion, and Floris was never able, during the whole of his reign, to reduce 
his rebellious subjects m that quarter to entire obedience. 

The crusade preached in 1187 by Pope Clement III drew a considerable 
number of the princes of Europe to the army of Frederick I or Hurbarossu, 
emperor of Germany: among those was the count of Holland, who had assumed 
the cross three years before. He was among the immense number of those 
who fell victims to a pestilence. Ho was buried near the grave of the em- 
peror Frederick in St. Peter’s church, at Antioch. ’Phis count is said to be 
the first who obtained from the emperor the privilege of coining money 
stamped with the arms of Holland. 

Floris III left four sons, Dirk VII, his successor to the county; William, 
who remained in the Holy Land for nearly five years after the death of his 
father; Floris, archdeacon of Utrecht; Robert, 'governor of Keimomcvhuid, 
and four daughters. 

William or Holland perceiving, shortly after his return from the Holy 
Land, that some enemies at court had found means to excite suspicion and 
jealousy in the mind of his brother towards him, retired to West Friesland, 
where the disaffected were always sure to find companions ready for revolt. 
Hostilities were begun on the side of William, when Dirk sent one pari of his 
army to Friesland, under the conduct of his wife Adelaide (daughter of the 
count of Cleves), while he himself advanced with the remainder to expel the 
Flemings from Walcheren. The issue of both expeditions proved fortunate. 
Towards the end of the same year the brothers were reconciled and Dirk 
consented to bestow on William all his possessions in Friesland, to be held 
as a fief of Holland. The good fortune of Count Dirk at length deserted him, 
and the event of a war, in which he was afterwards engaged with Utrecht, 
was disastrous in the extreme both to himself and the state. The bishop 
betook himself for protection to Henry, duke of Brabant, 1 or Lower Lor- 

v ducky of Brabant took its rise in tho year 1100, when tho emperor, Ifonry V, 

divided tko ancient kingdom, or (lucky of Lorraine, into two partn, called Upper and Lower 
Lon-nine, and bestowed tko latter on Godfrey the Bearded, count of Louvain, who annumcd the 
titlo of duliB of Brabant and Lorraine* Henry IIT, duke of Biabant, dropped tho lillu of dulco 
of -Lorraine, and styled himself duke of Brabant only, Sco Guicciardini ^ nn<l Johan, ii Leid.i 
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mine. Dirk’s troops wore entirely defeated, and he himself was taken pris- 
oner. He was released within the year upon payment of 2,000 marks of 
silver; but by the treaty then made with the duke he was obliged to surrender 
Breda, and bound himself and his successors to do homage to the dukes of 
Brabant for Dordrecht and all the lands lying between Stryen, Walwyk, and 
Brabant, and to assist them against all their enemies, except the emperor 
Tims the ancient capital of the county became a fief of Brabant, and so con- 
tinued until the year 12S3, when John I, duke of Brabant, released the count 
of Holland from his fealty. Dirk died in 1203, the government falling into 
the hands of a girl of tender years, 
guided by a mother sufficiently shrewd, 
indeed, and courageous, but intriguing 
and ambitious. 

The Inst wish of Count Dirk, that 
the guardianship of Iris daughter, Ada, 
and her stales should be confided to 
his brother William, was frustrated by 
the intrigues of the countess-dowager, 

Adelaide of Cloves, who, in order to 
debar him from all share in the admin- 
istration, had determined upon marry- 
ing her daughter to Louis, count of 
Loon. Within a very short time, how- 
ever, symptoms of discontent at the 
prospect of being governed by a fe- 
male, and a stranger, began to mani- 
fest themselves among some of the 
nobility. The disaffected brought 
William disguised to the island of 
Schouwcn. Here he was received with 
every demonstration of joy, and shortly 
after was proclaimed as lawful gov- 
ernor. The countess Ada was sent 
prisoner to the Texcl, and subse- 
quently to the court of John, king of 
England countbsb hildegabde 

The termination of the war be- (I^omamamiBcrlpUtl^oud; 

tween France and England left Count 

William freo to accompany the crusade undertaken at this time (May, 1217) ; 
and he accordingly set sail from the Maas, with twelve largo ships, which, 
uniting with a groat number of smaller vessels from Friesland, arrived after 
some delays at the port of Lisbon. Immediately upon their landing, a mes- 
sage was sent by the Portuguese nobles to the crusaders, beseeching their 
assistance against the king of Morocco, who had wrested the fortress of 
Alcacer-do-Sal from the king of Portugal, and obliged the inhabitants of that 
country to deliver into his hands a hundred Christian slaves every year. 
The greater part of the Frieslanders refused to delay their journey to the 
Iloly Land, but the Hollanders under Count William besieged and took 
Alcacer-do-Sal, and continued the remainder of the year in Portugal. In 
1218 William joined the fleet of the crusaders at Acre. 

Soon after the conclusion of the siege of Damietta, he returned to Holland, 
which ho governed in peace for about four years. He died on the 4th of 
February, 1224, 
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An Early Charier 

In this reign was granted a charter of privileges (nearly the oldest known 
in the county of Holland 1 * ) to the city of Mitldelburg, in Zealand, in the joint 
names of Joanna, countess of Flanders, and William of Holland. By lins 
charter, certain fines were fixed for fighting, maiming, striking, or railing, 
for resisting the authority of the magistrates, and other delinquencies of 
minor importance, under the jurisdiction of the sellout and .sheriffs. A Mkldcl- 
burger choosing another lord than the count of Holland, must pay ten 
pounds Flemish (51.) to the count, and ten shillings to the town; 3 * * * the count 
reserving to himself the judgment in such cases. 

The charters of the other cities of Holland aud Zealand bear more or less 
resemblance to this, which, ancient ns it is, appears, nevertheless, to have 
been rather a confirmation of prescriptive customs than a new code of regu- 
lations, though there is no earlier instance on record of the counts hi ruling 
themselves by oath to the observance of them. 

Floris I A 7 was only twelve years of age when he. succeeded his father in 
1224, but it is not known with certainty who administered the affairs of the 
county during his minority, or under whose direction it was (hat the. young 
count conferred on the towns of Domburg and West Rappel, in Wnlchoren, 
charters of privileges. 

Floris was the first and last of the county of Holland who, in obedience to 
the injunctions of the holy see, bore a part in one of those crusades against 
Christian heretics, which had, unhappily, become so much tin* mode during 
this century. The Stedingers, a people inhabiting the small tract of country 
bordering on the Weser, having refused to acknowledge the temporal juris- 
diction of the archbishop of Bremen, were, for this reason, accused by him 
of heresy, before Pope Gregory IX, who preached a general crusade, against 
them. The duke of Brabant, therefore, with the count of Cloves and the 
count of Holland, who sailed to the Weser in a fleet of three hundred ships, 
led their united forces into the country of the Slcdingors. In un obstinate 
and bloody battle (1234), four thousand of them were slain, and they sub- 
mitted at length to the archbishop. 

The fame of Count Floris' beauty, valour, and skill in all knightly accom- 
plishments being widely spread abroad, produced such an eager desire in the 
breast of the young countess do Clermont to see so bright a pattern of chiv- 
alry that she induced her aged husband to proclaim a tournament at Corbie 
(1235), where she knew the young count would not fail to be present. The 
apparently innocent curiosity of Ins wife aroused such furious jealousy in the 
bosom of the old man that, at the head of a number of horsemen, lie rushed 
suddenly upon Count Floris, dragged him from his horse, and slew him, be- 
fore his attendants had time to assemble for his defence. His death, how- 
ever, was instantly avenged by Theodore, count of Cloves, who killed the 
count de Clermont on the spot. Thus perished Count Floris in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, leaving his states to his son William IT, an infant 
under seven years of age. 

1 That of Geortruydonborg is Bomowhnt older, bfliug dated 1310, but much mutilated. [In 

blenders, hnwovor, such charters had been granted a contury eftxUcr. See tlm Historical Tntro 

auction and also Chapter II,] 

. 9 From this it would appear that the subject had a right to withdraw his allegiance from 

his lord, a custom which, though it might bo the occasion of some disorders, must yet, by pro- 

vikUng a remedy agamst oppiesbitm and tyranny on the part of thu lord, have tended much to> 

sotton the rigour of feudal government 
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The government of the county, during the minority of the young prince, 
was entrusted to Otto III, bishop of Utrecht, brother of the late count. 
William had just entered his twentieth year, was still "beardless and blush- 
ing,” and not yet knighted, when he was elected emperor of Germany. In 
the year 1245 Pope Innocent IV had pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Frederick II. In order to give effect to the decree of the council, 
Innocent spared neither pains nor money to procure the election of another 
emperor. William hastened to Aix-la-Chnpelle [Aachen], to receive the im- 
perial crown, but found this city entirely devoted to the interests of Frederick, 
and it cost him a long and expensive siege before he could effect his entrance. 
He was obliged, in order to raise funds for carrying it. on, to mortgage Nime- 
gueri, a free city of the empire, to the duke of Gelderland, for the sum of 
16,000 marks of silver. 

The new emperor’s coronation was performed by Conrad, archbishop of 
( lolognc (1248) ; but William was never able, even after the death of Frederick 
TT (1250), to insure general obedience to his authority; while the measures 
lie took for this purpose raised up a troublesome and dangerous enemy in his 
hereditary slates. According to an ancient custom of Germany, those vas- 
sals who neglected to do homage to a new emperor within a year and a day 
after his coronation lost irrecoverably the fiefs which they held of the empire. 
The emperor, therefore, in a diet held 1252 at Frankfort, declared all those 
liefs escheated, the possessors of which had not received investiture from him 
within a year and a day after his coronation at Aix. Among the number 
of these was Margaret, countess of Flanders, familiarly termed "Black Mar- 
garet,” daughter of Baldwin, emperor of Constantinople, She had omitted 
to do homage for the five islands west of the Schelde, for which reason William 
deprived her of these territories, and bestowed them on John of Avennes, 
the husband of his sister Adelaide. John was the eon of Margaret, by her 
first husband, Bosschacrt [or Burchard], lord of Avennes, from whom she had 
been divorced in 1214, on the plea of too near a relationship -between the 
parties, and that Bosschacrt had entered into holy orders, and was a deacon 
at the time of their marriage. She was afterwards married to William de Dam- 
piorre, a Burgundian nobleman, by whom she had three sons, William, Guy, 
and John; and upon her succession to the comity, after her union, with William, 
she declared her intention of leaving the whole of her states to the children 
of her second husband, alleging that, the marriage with Bosschacrt of Avennes 
having been declared null by the pope, the issue of it must be illegitimate. 

The stigma thus cast on his birth, coupled with the fear of losing his in- 
heritance, provoked John of Avennes to declare open war against his mother; 
but on the mediation of Louis IX of France, a treaty was made, whereby 
John, after his mother’s death, should inherit Hainault, and William de 
Dampierre, Flanders. Matters stood thus, when William made the transfer 
above mentioned, of the fiefs held by Flanders, under the empire, in favour 
of John of Avennes. This intelligence no. sooner reached the ears of Margaret, 
than she assembled a powerful army, with the design of invading Zealand; 
and when her troops were in readiness to march, sent to demand homage of 
the emperor, as Count of Holland, for the five islands of the Schelde. 

The emperor, flushed with the pride of his high station, haughtily answered 
that "he would be no servant where he was master, nor vassal where he was 
lord.” The rage of Black Margaret at this contemptuous reply knew no 
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bounds; and while she sought to amuse William by affecting to listen to the 
terms of accommodation proposed by Henry, duke of Brabant, she despatched 
her son, Guy de Dampierre, at the head of her army, into Zealand. Tlio troops 
landed at West Knppel, where they sustained a signal defeat, m an engagement 
with the Hollanders, under Floris, brother of the emperor; and Guy and Ins 
brother, John de Dampierre, were taken prisoners. Black Margaret was now 
amenable to terms of peace which she lmd before haughtily and angrily refused. 1 

In 1255 William found it necessary to repair in person, with a powerful 
army, to West Friesland, in order to reduce it to obedience. From Alkmaav, 
he advanced in the depth of winter to Vroono, a considerable village of Fries- 
land; before him lay the Heer Huygenward, a largo drained lake, now entirely 
frozen over. The Frieslnndors purposely retreating to where the ice was 
weakest, he galloped on in heedless pursuit of them, leaving his troops at 
some distance behind. The icc broke. Three or four of the Frieslnndors 
immediately rushed upon him; and, deaf to his prayers for mercy and offers 
of ransom, cruelly slaughtered him. His body was secretly buried at Iloogl- 
woucle; and his army, after the death of their leader, retreated in disorder 
and with heavy loss to Holland. 

The numerous and expensive undertakings in which William II was en- 
gaged, during nearly the whole period of his government, rendered necessary 
to him the support and assistance of the towns of Alknmtir, Haarlem, and 
Delft, which he purchased by the grant or confirmation of privileges so im- 
portant that in course of time they rendered them, us towns, integral and 
influential portions of the nation. As it was about this lime that the con- 
stitution and administration of Holland began to assume a regular anil per- 
manent form, it may be permitted to make a short digression, for the purpose 
of giving such an idea of its composition, before the union of 1579, as the notices 
scattered hero and there through the different histories and descriptions of 
the country will enable us to form. 

TITO CONSTITUTION OP 110imA.Nl> 

The towns of Holland were not, as in other nations, merely portions of 
the state, but the state itself was rather an aggregate of towns, each of which 
formed a commonwealth within, itself, providing for its own defence, governed 
by its own laws, holding separate courts of justice, and administering its own 
finances; the legislative sovereignty of the whole nation being vested in the 
towns, forming in their collective capacity the assembly of the states. 

The government of every town was administered by a senate ( weihoudor - 
schap), formed of two, three, or four burgomasters, and a certain number of 
sheriffs (schepenen), generally seven; a few of the towns, as Dordrecht, luvd 
only one burgomaster. The duties of the senate wore to provide for the 
public safety by keeping the city walls and fortifications in repair, to call 
out anil muster the burgher guards in case of invasion or civil tumult, to 
administer the finances, to provide for the expenses of the town by levying 
excises on different articles ol consumption, and to affix the portion of county 
taxes to be paid by each individual. To the burgomasters was committed 

1 Aftor tho bttttlo of West Knppel, according to Matthew Palis/ John of Avenues koiiI am- 
bassadors lo Ilia mother, entreating her to listen to terms of accommodation, 1C not 1'ov his nuke, 
tor the sake or hoi sons, who wore his prisoners, " My sons are in your hands," nimvoroil tlio 
fierce old virago , but not for that will I bond to yom will : slay them, butcher! ami devour 
one seasoned with popper, and tho other with salt and garlic I " Such language In tho mouth 
these' times' 1 ' aU<1 P r,ncess > w onlcl give us no vory advantageous opinion of the uinunoi'H of 
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tho care of the police and the ammunition, of the public peace, and of cleansing 
and victualling the town. The senate generally appointed, two treasurers to 
receive and disburse the city funds under their inspection, and an advocate, 
or pensionary, whose office (similar to that of recorder in English municipal 
corporations) was to keep the charters and records, and to advise them upon 
points of law. The count had a representative in each town, in the person 
of tho sellout, an officer whom he himself appointed, sometimes out of a 
triple number named by the senate. It was the business of the sellout , 1 
besides watching over the interests of tho count, to seize on all suspected 
persons and bring them to trial before the vierschaar, or judicial court of the 
town. This court was composed of -the sheriffs, and had jurisdiction over all 
civil causes, and over minor offences , 2 except in some towns, such as Leyden, 
Dordrecht, etc., where the power of trying capital crimes was specially given 
to them in the charters granted by the counts: the sellout was also bound to 
see the judgments of the vierschaar carried into execution. 

Besides the senate there was, in every town, a council of the citizens, called 
the “great council" (vrocdschap),' 1 which was summoned in early times when 
any matter of special importance was to be decided upon; but afterwards 
their functions, in many of the towns, became restricted to the nomination of 
tho burgomasters and sheriffs for the senate. In Hoorn, where the government 
was on a more popular basis than in most of the other towns of Holland, this 
council comprised all the inhabitants possessing a capital of two hundred and 
fifty nobles, and from this circumstance was called the ryledom, or wealth. 

In Dordrecht, tho most confined and aristocratic of the municipal gov- 
ernments of Holland, the great council consisted of forty members, whose 
office was for life, and who filled up the vacancies as they occurred, by election 
among themselves. The senate of this town was composed of one burgo- 
master, whose office was annual, nine sheriffs, and five councillors (raden); 
four sheriffs and three councillors went out of office one year, five sheriffs 
and two councillors the next, and so on alternately; their places were filled 
up by the count, or the sellout on his behalf, out of a double number nomi- 
nated by tho council of forty. The only representatives of the people in the 
government were the so-named “eight good men" (goede luyden van achte), 
and their functions were limited to choosing the burgomaster in conjunction 
with those senators whose term of office had expired; if they were unanimous, 
their voles reckoned for twelve, but the burgomaster chosen must always be 
one of the ex-senators. 


Oonslitution of the Guilds 

The inhabitants of the towns, being generally merchants and traders, 
were divided into guilds 1 of the different trades; at the head of each guild 
was placed a deacon ( dekken ), to regulate its affairs and protect its interests; 
and an the towns obtained their charters of privileges from the counts, so 
did the guilds look to the municipal governments for encouragement and 
support, and for the immunities they were permitted to enjoy. Each guild 

1 Wo ] uivo no JSngltBb term for ibis ofllco ; that of county sheriff (including the duties he 

usually performs by deputy) Is analogous to it in some respects ; the "word scTiout is an abbre- 
viation of schouldrechter, a judge of crimes, „ 

2 Tim power of trying offences which wero not capital was termed the n low jurisdiction, 

s Literally ** council of wise men,” 

f 1 For further troatniont of tlio guilds, see in the next chapter the history of tho UeJginn 
coniimmofl. In Holland tho earliest guild waa that of tho cloth merchants at Dordrecht, dating 
from 1200; tlio guilds came into prominence about 1350., but never attained tho power they 
reached in Flanders,] 
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inhabited for the most part a separate quarter of the town, and over every 
quarter two officers, called Wykmeesters, were appointed by the burgomasters, 
whose duty it was to keep a list of all the men in their district capable of bear- 
ing arms, to see that their arms wore sufficient and ready for use, and to as- 
semble them at the order of the magistrates, or upon the ringing of the town 
bell- the citizens, on their part, were bound to obey the summons without 
delay, at any hour of the day or night. Over all the wykmeesters wore placed 
two , 1 three, or four superior officers, called hoojAmannen, or captains of the 
burgher guards. 

The guilds, when called out to service within the town, assembled, and 
acted each under their own banners; but in defence of the slate they were 
accustomed to march together under the standard of the town, and dressed 
in the city livery. As every member of a guild was expected to have his 
arms always ready for use, and the burgher guards (schutlery) were frequently 
mustered, and drilled under the inspection of the burgomasters and sheriffs, 
the towns were able to man their walls, and put themselves into a state of 
defence in an incredibly short space of time. 

In this manner each town formed, as we have remarked, a species of re- 
public, containing within itself the elements of civil government and military 
force. The burgher, for the most part, considered his town as his nation, 
with whose happiness and prosperity his own was inseparably linked, not 
only as regarded his public but also Ins private interests; since his person was 
liable to be seized for the debts which its government contracted, and the 
government, on the other hand, if he were too poor to pay the county taxes, 
stepped in to his relief, and not unfrequently discharged them for him. This 
separate existence (if we may so term it) of the towns, a source of national 
strength inasmuch as, by developing to its fullest extent the social activity 
of the people and giving to each individual a place in the political scale, it 
formed, as it were, a heart in every one of the extremities of the body politic, 
was yet a cause of weakness by the disunion, jealousy, and opposition of 
interests which it occasioned; the patriotism of the Dutchman was but too 
often confined within the walls of his native city; and wc shall have occasion 
more than once to remark, in the course of Dutch history, that the. towns, 
pursuing each t'heir own private views, totally lose sight, for a while at least, 
of the interests of the nation in general, and even of their own as members 
-of it. 

The Nobilily 

The municipal government and privileges of the towns extended over a 
certain space without the walls, which the burghers enlarged ns they found 
occasion by grants obtained from the counts, whether by favour or purchase. 
The portion of the county not included within these limits, and commonly 
called the “open country,” either formed the domains of the nobles or abbeys, 
or were governed by bailiffs, whose office was analogous to that of the sellout 
in the towns, and who were, like them, appointed by the count. Doth nobles 
and abbots exercised the low jurisdiction in their states, and sometimes the 
high jurisdiction also: the nobility had the power of levying taxon on tiro 
subjects within their own domains, and exercised the right of private warfare 
among themselves; of the latter privilege they were always extremely jealous, 
and the efforts of the counts to abolish or modify it wore for many centuries 
unavailing: in fact, it fell into disuse in Germany and Holland later than in 
the other countries of Europe. 

The nobles were exempt from the taxes of the state, being bound in respect 
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of their fiefs to serve with their vassals in the wars of the country; and if 
from any cause they were unable to attend in person, they were obliged either 
to find n substitute or to pay a scutage ( ruylergeld ) in lieu of their services 
in the same manner as other vassals of the count 1 such, however, was only 
the case when the war was carried on within the boundaries of the county, 
or had been undertaken by their advice and consent; otherwise the service 
they rendered depended solely on their own will and pleasure. 

Tiie chief of the nobility were appointed by the count to form the council 
of state, or supreme court of Holland: 
the council of state assisted the count 
in the administration of public affairs, 
guaranteed all treaties of peace and 
iilliancn made with foreign nations; 
and in its judicial capacity took cog- 
nizance of capital offences, both in 


In after times, as the towns in- 
creased in wealth and importance, 
and the more prolonged and expen- 
sive wars in which the counts were 
engaged rendered their pecuniary 
support necessary, they, likewise, 
became parties to the ratification of 
treaties, 1 and wore consulted upon 
matters relating to war or foreign 
alliances. It was probably the cus- 
tom of summoning together deputies 
from the towns for these purposes 
which gave rise to the assembly of the 
estates, as historians are unable to fix 
the exact time of its origin. It lias 
been generally supposed that, before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the six "good towns” only, that is, a noumswohas o* thb tbibtbbhth cbbtuhy 
Dordrecht, Haarlem, Delft, Leyden, 

Amsterdam, and Gouda, enjoyed the right of sending deputies to the estates. 
This, howover, is not altogether the fact, It is true that treaties of peace 
and alliance were usually guaranteed by the great towns only, and that atTairs 
relating both to domestic anti foreign policy were frequently transacted by 
them in conjunction with the deputies of the nobles, the smaller towns (un- 
willing to incur the expense of sending deputies Lo the estates) being content 
to abide by their decision. But until about 1545 the small towns were con- 
stantly summoned to give then* votes upon all questions of supply, nor did 
the deputies of the great towns consider themselves authorised to grant or 
anticipate the payment, of any subsidies without their concurrence. The 
small towns were likewise accustomed to send deputies to the estates 

'The Aval treaty vhleli appears guaiantocd ty the towns wan made with Edward I of 
England iu 1281. 


the towns (unless otherwise provided 
by their charters) and in the open 
country. To this court, where the 
count generally presided in person, 
lay an appeal in civil causes from nil 
the inferior courts in the state. 
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when a measure was to be discussed which peculiarly regarded their own 
welfare. 

The Estates 

The deputies to the estates were nominated by the senates of the several 
towns each town possessing but one voice in the assembly, whatever number 
of deputies it might send; the whole body of the nobility likewise enjoyed 
but one vote, though it was often represented by several, never by less than 
three deputies. The estates were generally summoned by the counts to the 
Hague, or to any other place where they might happen to be residing. The 
more usual practice was to petition cither the count or the council of Holland 
to issue the summons. The deputies of the nobles and towns deliberated 
separately, and afterwards met together to give their votes, when the nobles 
voted first, and then the towns, the ancient city of Dordrecht having the 
precedence. No measure could be carried, if cither the nobles or any one of 
the towns refused to give their vote in its favour. 

The principal officers employed by the assembly of the estates were n 
registrar or keeper of the records, who acted likewise as secretary, and an 
advocate called the pensionary of Holland, whoso business it was to propose 
all subjects for the deliberation of the estates, to declare the votes, and report 
the decisions of the assembly to the count, or council of state; although this 
officer did not possess the right of voting, he was accustomed to take a share 
in the debates, and generally enjoyed great influence both in the assembly 
of the estates and the whole country: the nobles, likewise, chose a pen- 
sionary, nearly always in the person of the same individual. The constitution 
of the estates of Zealand differed from that of Holland, inasmuch ns the clergy 
in the latter did not form a separate estate, nor were they represented in the 
assembly; whereas hr Zealand, the abbot of St. Nicholas hr Middelbuvg en- 
joyed the right of giving the first vote as representative of the ecclesiastical 
estate. 

Taxation 

It is impossible at this time to define exactly the powers formerly pos- 
sessed by the estates, since during tire reign of feeble princes, or minors, they 
naturally sought to extend them, and often succeeded in so doing; while, oil 
the other hand, they were considerably abridged by the more powerful and 
arbitrary counts, particularly those of the house of Burgundy. The most 
essential, however, that of levying taxes, none of the sovereigns of Holland 
before Philip II of Spain ever ventured to dispute; and the old feudal prin- 
ciple, that the nation could not be taxed without its own consent, wholly 
abandoned in France, and evaded in England by the practice of extorting 
benevolences, was in Holland, except in some rare and single instances, con- 
stantly and firmly adhered to . 1 Tire counts, on all occasions of extraordi- 
nary expense, were obliged to apply for funds to the assembly of the states, 
and these applications were called “petitions” (beden), a woicl in itself de- 
noting that the subsidy was asked as a favour, not claimed as a right, If 
i the “petition” of the count were granted by the estates, a certain portion of 
the sum required was adjudged to each town, and to the open country (which 

,, ' Tbs imposts ]ovlc<l by the nobles on tlioir domains tuo to bo consliloicd latluir in tint 

light of lords tents than taxes, since the lands of tlio vnssals wore supposed to belong to tilt) 
lords, and they were not lovicd on suclt as bold tlioir lands by military service ; but as they 
xverc unlimited in amount, mid almost every article of law pioduco was liable to thorn, tlroy 
were the cause of grievous oppression . 
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in this respect was represented by the deputies of the nobility), and raised 
by an assessment on houses (s childlal), and a land-tax (morgentd). This 
tax was levied in the towns, not by any receiver or officer on the part of the 
count, but by the senate, which was answerable for the payment of the quotas 
that the towns had bound themselves .to furnish: the custom of levying the 
taxes on the county in general was first introduced under the government 
of the house of Burgundy. 

The authority of the count, however, was not so limited as it would at 
first appear. His ordinary revenues wore so ample as to preclude the neces- 
sity of making petitions to the states, except in cases of unusual expenditure; 
in addition to extensive private domains, and the profits of reliefs and of the 
fiefs which escheated to him as lord, he was entitled to the eleventh part of 
the produce of the land in West Friesland; and lie bad moreover the right of 
levying tolls on ships passing up and down the rivers; and customs upon all 
foreign wares imported into the country. Besides these sources of revenue, 
he received considerable sums for such privileges as he granted to the towns; 
which were also accustomed to give gratuities when he was summoned to the 
court of the emperor; when his son, or brother, was made a knight; and upon 
the marriage of himself, his son, brother, sister, or daughter. 

The important right also possessed by the towns of rejecting any measure 
proposed in the estates, by a single dissentient voice, was considerably mod- 
ified in practice, in consequence of the influence which the count, obtained 
over them by granting or withholding privileges at his pleasure. He like- 
wise exercised, on many occasions, the power of changing the governments 
of the towns, out of the due course, but this was always considered as an act 
of arbitrary violence on his part, and seldom failed to excite vehement re- 
monstrance, as well from the estates ns from the town which suffered it. 

Thus the constitution of Holland was, as we may gather from the preceding 
observations, rather aristocratic than republican, being exempt indeed from 
the slightest leaven of democracy in any of its institutions. Nevertheless, 
it was in many respects essentially popular in its spirit: although the gov- 
ernment of the towns was lodged in the hands of but few individuals, yet as 
they wore generally men engaged in manufactures and commerce, or (in 
later times) gentry closely connected with them, their wants, interests, and 
prejudices were identified with those of the people whom they governed; 
while the short duration of their authority prevented the growth of any 
exclusive spirit amongst them. 

Special regulations also were adopted in every town, by which no two 
members of the government could be within a certain degree of relationship 
to each other; thus preventing the whole authority from being absorbed by 
one or more wealthy and powerful families, as was the case in the Italian 
republics, especially those of Florence and Genoa. The guilds, .although they 
possessed no share in the administration of affairs, yet exercised considerable 
influence in the towns, from their numbers and wealth; the members also, 
being all armed and organised for the public defence, were equally ready to 
assemble at a moment's notice for the purpose of obtaining the removal of 
any grievance, or the redress of any injury which they might conceive them- 
selves, or the inhabitants in general, to have sustained. 

Tlio fundamental principles of the government, as recognised by the best 
authorities, were these : that the sovereign shall not marry wi thout the con- 
sent of the states; that the public offices of the county shall be conferred or 
natives only; the estates have a right to assemble when and where they judge 
expedient, without permission from the count; it is not lawful tor the count 
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to undertake any war, whether offensive or defensive, without the consent of 
the estates: all decrees and edicts shall be published in the Dutch language; 
the count shall neither coin nor change the value of money, without the ad- 
vice of the estates; he shall not alienate any part of his dominions; the es- 
tates shall not be summoned out of the limits of the county; (lie count shall 
demand “petitions” of the estates in person, and not by deputy, nor shall lie 
exact payment of any greater sum than is granted by the states; no juris- 
diction shall be exercised except by the regular magistrates; the ancient 
customs and laws of the state are sacred, and if the count make any decree 
contrary to them, no man shall be hound to obey it. 

It is not meant to be affirmed that those principles were always adhered 
to; on the contrary, they were frequently violated; and under the powerful 
princes of the house of Burgundy, almost wholly neglected; but the Dutch 
constantly looked to them as the sheet-anchor of their political existence, 
and seldom failed to recur to and enforce them whenever an opportunity 
offered itself for so doing. 


FLOUTS v (t'jtSfl-lUOO) 


Floris V was born during the time that the emperor, his father, was be- 
sieging Charles of Anjou in Valenciennes, mid was consequently scarcely 
two years old at the time of his father's death; he was, nevertheless, imme- 
diately acknowledged by the nobles, and the government of the county, 
during his minority, was confided to liia uncle Floris. Equally inclined with 
his brother to favour the increase and advancement of the towns, the gov- 
ernor granted charters of privileges to nearly all those of Zealand which did 
not yet enjoy them, lie likewise concluded the treaty of peace with Flan- 
ders, begun in the last year: it was agreed that the counts of Holland should 
continue to hold the five islands as a fief of Flanders; that (he count of 
Flanders should receive ten thousand pounds (Flemish) from Holland; and 
that either Floris, or the young count, when ho eiuuo of age, should marry 
Beatrice, daughter of Guy de Dampierre: Guy, and his brother John, wore 
released from their imprisonment upon payment of heavy ransoms. The 
county did not long enjoy the pacific government of Floris the Elder, since 
he was killed in a tournament at Antwerp, little more than two years after 
his accession. Upon his death, in 1258, Adelaide, countess-dowager of 
Hainault, the widow of John of Avenues, assumed the guardianship of the 
young count, and the administration of affairs, under the title of Governess 
of Holland; but the nobles, disdaining to submit to female rule, invited Otto 
of Gelderlond, cousin of Adelaide, to undertake the government of the county. 

During the administration of Otto, a dangerous lcvolt broke out among 
the people of Kenncmerland, who, uniting with those of Friesland and 
Watcrland, declared their determination to expel all the nobles from the 
country, and raze their castles to the ground. 1 They first took possession of 
Amsterdam, the lord of which, Gilbert van Amstel, either unable to make 
resistance against the insurgents, or desirous of employing them to avenge a 
private quarrel he had with the bishop of Utrecht, consented to become thoir 
leader and immediately conducted them to the siege of that city. 

A parley ensued, whon on© of the Konnonierlaudors vohomontly oxhortod 
the besieged to banish all the nobles from Utrecht, and divide thoir wealth 
among the poor. Fired by his oration, the people quitted the walls, seized 


l 1 This Wib a genuine peasant insurrection, anil according to TMta'i tlio lenders linil 
Lltion to limn a popular dcinooracy, a 11 vulgaris comimmitns ”] 


nil nm- 
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upon the magistrates, whom they forced to resign their offices, drove them, 
with all the nobles, out of the town, nnd admitting the besiegers within, the 
gates made a league of eternal amity with them. After remaining a short 
time nl Utrecht, the insurgents laid siege to Haarlem, but a considerable 
number were slain, and the remainder dispersed. Utrecht shortly after 
submitted to the authority of the bishop. The cause of this insurrection 
appears to have been the extortion practised upon the people by the nobles, 
most of whom, as we have observed, exercised the right of levying taxes in 
their own domains. 

On the death of the count of Gclderland (1271), Floris being then seven- 
teen, took the conduct of affairs into Ids own bauds, and about the same time 
completed ids marriage with Beatrice of Flanders, as agreed upon by the 
treaty of 1256. Early in the next year be made preparations for an expe- 
dition into West Friesland, for the purpose of avenging his father's death. 
He carried on the war for years, with varying success. In 1282 he effected 
a landing at Wydenesse : the Frioslanders were totally defeated. 

The trade carried on by the Hollanders with England was now become 
highly valuable to both nations; the former giving a high price for the English 
wools for their cloth manufactures, while they procured thence (chiefly, per- 
haps, from Cornwall) their silver for the purpose of coinage. 

Marriage was agreed upon between John, the count’s infant son, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, of England. The friendship cemented by 
this alliance was highly advantageous to the commerce of Holland: the staple 
of English wool was fixed at Dordrecht/ a town of extensive trade in wines, 
grain, salt, iron, wood, and cloths; and the subjects of the count were per- 
mitted to fish, without restriction, on the English coast at Yarmouth. This 
is the first grant wc find of a privilege, which the Dutch continued to enjoy, 
with little interruption, until the time of Cromwell. 

The Great Flood 

After the departure of the army of Holland from West Friesland, the in- 
habitants renewed their hostilities, and made several unsuccessful attacks 
upon a fort which the count had built at Wydenesse; but a dreadful Btorm, 
which this year laid the whole of the country on both sides the Zuyder Zee 
entirely under water/ proved the means of enabling Count Floris to effect 
their complete subjugation. The floods rose to such a height that every part of 
the province was accessible to a numerous fleet of small vessels called cogs, 
well manned, and placed under the command of Dirk, lord of Brederode; the 
inhabitants of the several towns, being unprovided with a sufficient number 
of boats to oppose those of the count, found their communication with each 
other wholly cut off; and thus reduced to a state of blockade, and unable to 
render the slightest mutual assistance, they severally acknowledged the 
authority of Count Floris. 

Count Floris undertook a journey to England, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing his pretensions to the throne of Scotland, vacant by the death of Margaret, 
commonly called the Maid of Norway, grand-daughter and heiress of Alex- 
ander III. Floris was descended in a direct line from Ada, daughter of 
Henry, eldest son of David I, king of Scotland, who married, in the year 1162, 
Floris III, count of Holland. On this ground he appeared, in 1291, among 

1 Tins clsronidw Molla Stoke & obsorvoy that “thla did not Inst long, fov It wns English 
Contrnct.” « . , 

9 Tliu Hood overwhelmed fifteen islands iu. Zcalandj and destroyed fifteen thousand poreonti* 
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the numerous competitors for the crown , wh o, at tlie conferences held at 
Norham submitted their claims to Edward I of England; and, however 
remote his pretensions, the native historians inform us that his renunciation 
of them was purchased by the successful candidate with a considerable sum 
of money, and the contemporary chronicler, Melis Stoke,'' reprobates, in no 
very measured terms the advice that persuaded him thus, like another Esau, 

to sell his birthright. . 

The amity between the two courts was m a very few years broken, on the 
occasion of a war between Holland and Flanders. Guy made a sudden ir- 
ruption into the island of South Bevcland in 1295. Floris solicited in vain 
succours from the long of England, who evaded his request under various 
pretexts, and whose interests now prompted him to court the alliance of 
Guy of Flanders, in preference to that of Holland. He proposed a marriage 
between his eldest son and Philippa, daughter of Count Guy; bestowed on 
him the sum of 300,000 livres in payment of the auxiliaries he should furnish 
during the war, and removed the staple of English wool from Dordrecht to 
Bruges and Mechlin, to the great detriment of the trade and manufactures 
of Holland. 

Finding that Edward had thus made a league with his enemy, Floris 
determined to accept the offers of friendship made him by Philip of Franco. 

THE KIDNAPPING OF FLOWS 

The news of the alliance between Holland and France excited to a high 
degree the wrath of the Icing of England: he wrote to the emperor, com- 
plaining of the ingratitude of his vassal, the count of Holland, and declared 
that lie would detain John, his son, in prison, unless the alliance were; imme- 
diately dissolved; and it is supposed that at this lime lie first formed the 
design of seizing the person of Floris and conveying him to imprisonment, 
cither in England or Flanders — a scheme which lie was not long in finding 
instruments able and willing to execute, though the event was probably move 
fatal than he had anticipated 

Besides the causes of dissatisfaction which were common to the whole 
body of nobles, the count had aroused in the breasts of many individuals 
among them feelings of personal hatred and revenge. Gerard van Velson 
first imparted to Hermann van Wocrden a design of seizing the count's 
person, and placing him in confinement. Several other nobles readily entered 
into the conspiracy, the lord of Cuyclc promising them the support ami as- 
sistance of the duke of Brabant, the count of Flanders, and the king of Eng- 
land. Since the strong attachment of the citizens and people towards their 
count rendered the execution of any treasonable enterprise difficult and even 
dangerous in Holland, the conspirators waited until Floris should go to 
Utrecht, where he had appointed to be on a certain day in June, 1290, to 
make a reconciliation between the lords of Amstel and Wocrdon, and the 
relatives of the lord of Zuylen, whom they had slain. After the reconciliation, 
Floris ; unsuspicious of evil, gave a magnificent entertainment, at which all the 
conspirators were present, Amstel early the next morning, inviting the count 
to accompany himself and the other nobles on a hawking excursion. Floris, 
before his departure, asked Amstel to drink a stirrup-cup to St. Gertrude, 
The traitor took the cup from his master’s hand, saying, “God protect you; 
1 will ride forward, 1 ' and draining its contents, galloped off. Fearful of 
losing any part of the sport, the count quickly followed, leaving behind all 
his attendants, except a couple of pages. About two miles distant from 
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Utrecht, he was surrounded by Amstel, Woerden, Velsen, and several others 
whom he greeted in a friendly manner, Woerden then seized the bridle 
of his horse, saying to him, “My master, your high flights arc ended — you 
shall drive us no longer — you are now our prisoner, whether you will or no, 1 ’ 
He attempted to draw his sword, but was prevented by Velsen, who threat- 
ened “ to cleave his head in two,” if he made the least movement. One of 
the pages, attempting to defend his master, received a severe wound, but was 
able to escape with the other to Utrecht. 

No sooner had the rumour of the count’s imprisonment been noised 
abroad than the West Frieslanders rose in a body, and uniting themselves 
to the people of Kennemorland and Watorland speedily manned a number of 
vessels, and presented themselves before Muyden. But as they were with- 
out ft leader, and had neither ammunition nor materials for a siege, they 
were unable to effect (he release of their sovereign, and could only prevent 
his being carried to England. Finding this scheme, therefore, impracticable, 
(lie conspirators determined upon conveying him by land to Brabant or 
Flanders; gagged and disguised, with his feet and hands bound, and mounted 
on a sorry horse, they concluded their unhappy prisoner, on the fifth clay of 
his confinement, towards Naarden. Hardly had they advanced half way 
to Naarden, when Velsen, who rode fovward to reconnoitre, encountered a 
large body of the inhabitants of that city. The nobles, unable to resist so 
numerous a force, attempted to avoid them by flight; lout in leaping a ditch, 
the count’s feeble horse fell wit!) his rider into the mire, and finding it im- 
possible to extricate him before the arrival of his deliverers, who were close 
behind, they murdered their helpless victim with more than twenty wounds. 

The personal character of FI oris, as well as the state of affairs in the 
county, rendered his death a cause of deep lamentation to the Hollanders. 1 
Just, liberal, and magnanimous, he was a firm and constant protector of 
liis people againat the oppression of the nobles. 

Of the conspirators, Woerden and Amstel fled their country, and died in 
exile; van Velsen was tried at Dordrecht, severely tortured, and, together 
with William van Zocndeii, one of his accomplices, broken on the wheel. 

The aristocratic power in Holland never afterwards recovered the shock 
it underwent on this occasion; besides those of the nobles who were openly 
convicted of a share in the assassination of Count Floris, many others were 
suspected of a secret participation in this crime, and the contempt and de- 
testation they incurred extended in some degree to the whole body of the 
nobility, whoso moral influence was thus nearly annihilated, while its actual 
strength was enfeebled by the death or banishment of many of its most pow- 
erful members. This occurred, too, at a juncture when the towns, favoured 
by tho privileges which Floris and his immediate predecessors had bestowed 
on them, and increasing in wealth and importance, were enabled to secure 
that political influence m the state which the nobles daily lost, and which, 
in other countries, was obtained by the sovereign, on the decay of the feudal 
aristocracy. 

The condition in which the death of Floris V left Holland was deplorable 
in tho extreme — engaged in hostilities with Flanders^ her nobility discon- 
tented and rebellious, her people alarmed and suspicious, and her young 

[ L Holland's gi eat oat poet, Vondol, whose Lucifer jb of ion spoken of as the inspiration, of 
Milton's H Paradise Lost/* opened tho first public theatre in Amsterdam. with a tragedy on this 
subject, cnilcd M Qijsbrtchi van Amstel.” The abduction and death of Count Floris iB a 
favourite subject of Dutch legend and art, and according to Blok fl <( no event of those barbarous 
con Ulrica is better known to the Dutch people *’] 
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prince John, a minor, in the hands of the English monarch, who had given 
but too many proofs of his unscrupulous ambition, while to these difficulties 
was added that of a divided regency. Although Jolm of Avenues was next 
of kin to the young count, yet Louis of Cleves, count of mukorode, related 
in a more distant degree, assumed to himself the administration of affairs, 
his supporters being principally found among the friends of those who had 
conspired against Count Floris. Upon the arrival of John of Avenues in 
Holland, Louis of Cleves was forced to retire into his own territory. The 
enemies of Holland were not backward in taking advantage of the embar- 
rassments she was now labouring under. 


JOHN I, THE LAST OF TIIE COUNTS <120(5-1201)) 


At the instigation of the bishop of Utrecht, and relying on his promises of 
assistance, the West Frieslanders once more took up aims, mastered and 
destroyed all the castles Count Floris had built, except Medemblik, which 
they blockaded. 

Meanwhile, the Icing of England, anxious to secure an influence in the 
court of his intended son-in-law, sent ambassadors to Holland, requiring the 
attendance of three nobles out of each of the provinces, and two deputies 
from each of the "good towns,” 1 at the marriage of the count John with the 
princess Elizabeth, and at the confirmation of the treaty. The marriage 
was celebrated with great splendour, and the ambassadors, laden with rich 

S resents, returned with the young bride and bridegroom in a well-equipped 
eet to Holland. The conditions imposed by Edward in the treaty made on 
this occasion rendered the young count little more than a nominal sovereign 
in his own states; he was obliged to appoint two Englishmen, Ferrers and 
Havering, members of his privy council, and to engage that he. would do 
nothing contrary to their advice, or without the consent of his father-in-law. 
The disputes between Flanders and Brabant on the one side, and Holland on 
the other, were to be referred to the mediation of Edward. On the roturn of 
John of Avennes from the war in Friesland, he found that the count Jolm 
hacl landed in Zealand, and knowing he had nothing but hostility to expect 
from Wolfart van Borselen, who had obtained possession of the young prince's 
person, and was devoted to the interests of England and Flanders, he deemed 
it advisable to retire without delay into Hainault. His departure left Borse- 
len without a rival, and he immediately assumed the title of governor of 
Holland, and guardian of the minor. 

The Frieslanders still refusing to acknowledge Jolm as the son of Count 
Floris [an idea to which the fact of his long residence in England had given 
rise], the first step of Borselen was to march with the young count into that 
province, at the head of an army. With so powerful a force, it was a matter 
of no great difficulty to subdue the West Frieslanders, and it was done so 
effectually that this was the last time the counts of Holland were obliged 
to cany war into their country. 

His successes so increased the influence of Wolfart van Borselen that his 
authority in the state became almost absolute, lie thought fit to venture 
upon the hazardous measure of debasing the coin, a stretcli of power which 
the Dutch, a nation depending for their existence upon trade and commerce, 

Tliw Is the first timo wo observe tho town# participating In political affairs: it coincide, s 
nearly with the summoning oj borough members to parlinmont In England (tSUr.) and llio 
assembly of the states in France (1303). 
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have never been able to endure, even from their most arbitrary sovereigns 
The murmurs of the citizens then became loud and general; and the popular 
hatred appeared already to threaten the ruin of the court favourite, when a 
quarrel in which he involved himself with the town of Dordrecht, concerning 
its immunities, brought matters to a crisis Four hoofrbnannen, or captains 
of burgher guards, were appointed, and letters despatched by the sanate to 
all the " good towns" of Holland and Zealand, intreating them to consider 
the cause of Dordrecht as their common cause. Their preparations were not 
made in vain, as no long time ('lapsed before the town was invested. 

Borselen determined to raise a general levy both in Holland and Zealand 
against the Dordrechtcrs: but being unable to cany his purpose into effect, 
from the discontents which had spread over the whole county, deemed him- 
self no longer safe at the Hague, and, leaving the court by night, carried the 
. young count with all expedition to Schiedam, whence he took ship to Zea- 
land (1290). 

On the discovery of the abduction of Count John, the court and village 
of the Hague were in uproar; numbers hurried to Vkard ingen, where, find- 
ing that the ship in which Borselen had sailed lay becalmed, they manned 
all the boats in the port with stout rowers, and quickly reached the count’s 
vessel, whom they found very willing to return with them. Borselen was 
conducted a prisoner to Delft, Hardly had the populace there heard of his 
arrest when they assembled before the doors of the gaol, demanding with 
loud cries that "the traitor” should bo delivered up to them. Those within, 
struck with terror, thrust him, stripped of his armour, out at the door, when 
lie was massacred in an instant. 

As John was still too young to conduct the business of government alone, 
he invited to his assistance his cousin, John of Avennes, and appointed him 
guardian over himself and the county for the space of four years. The death 
of Borselen, and the accession of John of Avennes to the government, en- 
tirely deprived the English party of their influence in Holland, since Avennes 
had been constantly attached, both from inclination and policy, to the in- 
terest of the French court. Soon after, determined on entering into a close 
alliance with France, he set out on a journey to that court, leaving Count 
John at ITaarlcm, sick of the ague and flux, which terminated his existence 
on the 10th of November, 1299. Suspicions of poison were soon afloat, and 
Avennes lias been accused of this crime; but as the charge is flatly denied 
by Melis Stoke ,' b and the nature of John’s disease is expressly stated by an- 
other contemporary and credible historian, Wilhelm Procurator,! its being 
adopted by Meyer,/ a Flemish author writing two centuries later, is hardly 
sufficient to affix so deep a stain on the character of John of Avennes. As 
Count John died without children, the county was transferred, by the suc- 
cession of John of Avennes, the nearest heir, to the family of Hamault, 
Thus ended this noble and heroic race of princes, having now governed 
the county for a period of four hundred years; of whom it may be remarked, 
that not one has been handed down to us by historians as weak, vicious, or 
debauched/- 
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CHAPTER II 

EARLY HISTORY OF BELGIUM AND FLANDERS 

[51 i) 0.-1384 A.n ] 


THl&ODOItE JUSTE ON BELGIUM’S PLACE IN IIISTOIIY 

Placed in the central part of Europe between nations which havo long 
disputed with one another for supremacy, Belgium 1ms endured varying 
fortunes. In remote times she was extolled by Cresiir t and Tacitus c ns the 
seat of force and courage; she was the homo of the Carlovingians, after having 
been, the cradle of the descendants of Merovtcus; she reigned in Jerusalem 
when Godfrey de Bouillon had opened to Christianity the gates of the holy 
city; she reigned in Constantinople when Baldwin of Flanders and Ilninault 
donned the diadem of the Csesars at St. Sophia; she equalled — perhaps, 
according to the testimony of Dante and Pctmrcli, she even eclipsed — Italy 
herself by the opulence and the indomitable energy of her communes; she 
was the home of western civilisation which shone resplendent in live cities of 
Flanders when the neighbouring countries were scarcely emeiging from the 
darkness of barbarism; she was the rampart of popular liberties throughout 
the Middle Ages; she afterwards became the rival of the French monarchy 
under the last dukes of Burgundy. 

All this greatness did not last. After having placed the imperial crown 
on the head of Charles V, and consolidated with the blood of nor warriors 
the preponderance of the Spanish monarchy, Belgium felt the wounds of 
foreign dominion. Then she lost her wealth, her commerce, her industry, 
even her vigour, in that long revolution which brought forth the republic of 
the United Provinces, heiress of the force, the opulence, the prestige of the 
southern Netherlands. 
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Belgium seemed destined to expiate, if we may so express it, the pro- 
digious elevation of the Austro-Spnnish house whose cradle she had been. 
She had feared and hated Philip II; she despised the incapacity of his 
successors, who, not content with sacrificing her to the political and com- 
mercial exigencies of the United Provinces, handed over entire provinces to 
France. All the efforts of Louis XIV were directed against the existence 
of Spanish Belgium, which, situated a few marches from Paris, seemed to 
him an indispensable and easy acquisition, But Europe placed herself be- 
tween him and these provinces, that she might dispute with him for the 
fragments. 

Belgium, without a national dynasty, was thus the principal cause, the 
determining cause, of the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
marked by so many upheavals, so many catastrophes. During a hundred 
and fifty years the armies of most of the nations of Europe came to fight in 
the plains of Belgium, to besiege her towns, to devastate her country dis- 
tricts; thousands of men perished on this everlastingly disputed soil: the 
gravestones of Walcourt, Fleurus, Seneffe, Roeoux, Necrwinden, Ramillies, 
Malplaquct, Lawfeld, Fontenoy are the monuments of these sanguinary 
struggles. 

France, whose finances the genius of Colbert had tripled, exhausted her- 
self in order to extend her frontiers to the Rhine and the mouth of the Schelde. 
The republic of the United Provinces, England, Germany, in like manner 
exhausted themselves to prevent this aggrandisement which would have 
destroyed the equilibrium of Europe, and surrounded with constant perils 
the states bordering on the Belgian provinces. Victorious, the adversaries 
of Louis XIV came to an understanding in 1715 in order to secure the success 
of a scheme which made of the Belgian provinces, now handed over to the 
German branch of the house of Austria, the barrier of the United Provinces 
and the tete-de-pont of the English on the continent. But, if the Barrier 
Treaty was a check to French ambition, the Belgians could not consider as 
a reparation the act which subordinated them to the Dutch republic and 
which legalised the abuse of force. In fact, far from restoring the territory 
which had been torn from them, Europe recognised the successive dismem- 
berments effected since 1648. The country was obliged to resign itself, for 
it was powerless. 

All these disasters had annihilated the ancient power of Belgium but had 
not destroyed the inalienable sentiment of nationality which was religiously 
transmitted from generation to generation, even when ten different flags 
floated on the walls of her conquered cities. 

Regarded without prejudice and in its true aspect, the history of the 
Belgians presents a rare and imposing spectacle, Here it is not absolute 
monarchy which raises itself on the ruins of other powers and constantly 
absorbs the attention of posterity; on the contrary, we see the nation acting. 
Preserving the full enjoyment of provincial and municipal life, the nation 
really figures on the scene: it is the nation which we follow through the cen- 
turies, triumphant or vanquished, free or oppressed, but bearing all vicissi- 
tudes to preserve its original and distinctive character. From the dissolution 
of the Carlovingian empire down to the fifteenth century, the various Belgian 
provinces were in the possession of different dynasties. Yet, in default of 
political unity, there was between them community of origin, of manners, 
of religious ideas, of patriotism. _ Belgium did not so far degenerate as to 
lose herself in the foreign dominion, She kept her fundamental laws, her 
usages, her traditions, her manners: she remained Belgian.^ 
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It would bo neither possible nor desirable hero to take up in detail the 
history of the various provinces and factions that make up the early Nether- 
lands. From the tangle of town and family wars, the extraction of the single 
threads entire would be an endless task, To each f amity or town its own 
career was intensely important, and many of the events are picturesque 
enough to be of general interest, but their value in the world-chronicles is 

of the slightest. 4 . (1 , 

It is well, however, before proceeding with the account of the Nether- 
lands as a whole, to give some account of the principal divisions in order 
that the unities may be the better understood when the final separation of 
Belgium from Holland is accomplished. Of the land and the original peo- 
ples, mention has already been marie in the introduction by Motley, but a 
brief account of the Roman influence in Belgium proper will not be amiss." 


Under (he Romans 

Belgium, as we have said, was the cradle of both the Merovingian and 
Carlovingian dynasties, and it was in this country also that the Frank nation 
prepared itself to carry out its brilliant destiny. The northern extremity of 
Gaul, which corresponds to modem Belgium and the Netherlands, was never 
conquered by the Barbarians as was the Celtic or Roman portion of the land 
— it is rather from here that conquerors set out. The original Belgians 
belonged to the great Germanic family, like all the Franks, and they took, 
in the exploits and settlements of the race in foreign lands, a part as large 
as it was glorious. It is true that the oldest inhabitants of Belgium were 
Celts, but history ulso teaches us that the Germans had invaded that part of 
Gaul and expelled the Celts long before Caesar's time. The people found 
there at the time of the Roman conquest were all Germans; Caesar & himself 
affirms this. 

When the Romans organised the administration of the; southern portion 
of Gaul, they divided it into provinces. Under Augustus the Trcviri, Nervii, 
and Menapii found themselves the solo occupants of the province of Bel- 
gium. Later, under Diocletian or Constantine, the province of Belgium 
created by Augustus was divided into the First and Second Belgie Provinces, 
and at the same time Upper and Lower Germauy became the First and Sec- 
ond German Provinces. No portion of modern Belgium entered into the 
composition of the First Germanic Province, whose capital was Main/., but 
to the Second belonged the territory of the Toxandri and Tungri. Cologne 
was its metropolis and Tongres its second largest town. 

The Romans occupied Belgium for several centuries and founded nu- 
merous establishments, military colonics, and permanent camps, of which a 
small number developed into towns. 

It is in the land of the Treviri, comprising a large, portion of modern 
Luxemburg, that one finds the most remains of Roman occupation. Treves 
(Colonia Augusta Trevirorum) a military colony in the beginning, became one 
of the principal cities of the empire. We know it was the residence of the 
prefect of Gaul and that several emperors, among them Constantine, held 
court there. There were at Treves a famous school of literature, a mint, 
several manufactories of arms and cloth, and a workshop where women 
made military equipments. Ammianus Mnrcellinus/ citing Cologne and 
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Tongres as the two cities of the Second Germanic Province, says that they were 
large and populous. But civilisation was able to exercise its influence only 
in the large centres of population, such as Treves, Bavay, Tongres, Cologne, 
and perhaps among the inhabitants of the east and south, neighbours of 
the stations and fortified posts. “Elsewhere/’ says Schayes,/ “ m the north, 
centre, and west of Belgium, the manners, customs, language, and religions 
of the natives underwent little or no modification during the whole period 
of Roman dominion.” 

Christianity seems to have had considerable vogue in Treves, but was not 
introduced until later into the more or less romanised towns and villages. We 
know positively that there was a bishop at Tongres in the middle of the fourth 
century. But the Christian establishments disappeared entirely from the 
country immediately after the expulsion of the Romans. 

It was both at Troves and on the banks of the Moselle that the Latin 
language made most progress; the Romans imposed their tongue upon the 
conquered nations as they imposed the yoke of their dominion. It is some- 
what astonishing, after this, that the dwellers on the banks of the Moselle 
should not have adopted, like those of the Maas, a Roman dialect. Perhaps 
also the use of the Roman-Walloon in some provinces of Belgium does not 
date from the time of Roman dominion but from that when Christianity 
returned to the land after the conversion of the Franks and the establish- 
ment of religious houses whose inmates spoke a rustic La tin. 3 

Under the Franks and the Dukes 

“Dark is the fate of Western Europe, of the Netherlands especially, in 
the century of misfortune in which Rome finally ceased to be mistress of the 
West,” says BlokL The Franks were ruthless conquerors, and the history 
of the Netherlands is for hundreds of years the story of the rise of their em- 
pire to tire glory of a Charlemagne and the weakness of its quick disintegration 
in 843. The realm to which LoLhair II succeeded was called Lotharingia, 
whence Lortriine — the medieval name for the Low Countries except Flan- 
ders, which fell to Charles the Bald and suffered heavily from the Norse 
invasions. 

The division into duchies, counties, and free cities was complex. Among 
the chief were the duchies, Brabant, Limbing, and Luxemburg; and the 
counties, Flanders, Hainault, and Namur. Liege was a bishopric. Hainault 
is described in Ihe next chapter. 


naan ant 

Brabant, once second to Flanders in importance and long honourable in 
the history of the arts, is now divided between Belgium and Holland; its 
first count was Godfrey the Bearded. His great-grandson, Henry I the 
Warrior (1190-1235), took the title of duke. At the important battle of 
Woeringen June 5th, 1288, the duke John I defeated an alliance of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne with the counts of Luxemburg, and Gelderland; he killed 
Henry of Luxemburg with his own sworcl and permanently added Limburg 
to Brabant. .John II enlarged his people’s privileges by a grant of the Charter 
of Cortemborg 1 and the Statute of the Common Weal. John III provoked 

f 1 The charter of Cor teni burg, granted by John II on the 27tli of September, 1312, acquaints 
us with the concessions by which the duke paid for the services of Ills subjects It institutes 
a life -council of forty poisons, recruited from amongst the nobility and the towns and whose 
mission it was to see that the privileges and customs of the duchy weie observed, This 
council was to assemble every tliTOo weeks and Us decisions wore to be sovereign. If tbe duke 
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a rebellion in which Brussels and Louvain had allies, but he crushed the 
uprising (1340). After his death the count of Flanders claimed Brabant, 
but was appeased by the gift of Antwerp. In 1404, however, all Brabant 
went over to Flanders. In 1430 it belonged to Burgundy, and from 1440 
was ruled by the Austrian House. Brabant enjoyed ft constitution known 
as the Elude Inkomet or La Joyeuse Entree — that is, “the Joyous Entrance” 
— because it was granted by John III in 13.56 at the time when his daughter 
Joanna married Wenzel of Luxemburg and the two entered Brussels in state 
as prince and princess. It was this Joanna who, after Wenzel’s death in 
1383, found support from Burgundy in resisting the demands of the cities. 
In 1389 duchess Joanna mortgaged certain of these cities to Philip of Bur- 
gundy. The next year she revoked the deed which gave Brabant to Lux- 
emburg and made the dulce and duchess of Burgundy her heirs. This deed 
was of the utmost importance to the destiny of the whole Netherlands. 

luxeaiiwiio and lieoe 

Luxemburg was originally called Ardcnne, but the chief city gradually 
displaced the name of the county. It became a duchy in 1354 and kept 
its independence till 1451, when Philip of Burgundy seized it. It later fell 
into the hands of Austria; from 1659 its cities wore frequently under French 
sway. Its possession was matter for frequent dispute as late as Lhe nine- 
teenth century, when a large part of it was incorporated in the Belgian king- 
dom, the rest being established as a neutral grand duchy under the protection 
of the crown of Holland. 

Li^ge was chosen in 720 as the seat of the bishops of Tongres. In the 
tenth century it became the bishopric of Libge. Four centuries later, its 
bishops were made princes of the empire. They were usually despotic and 
the citizens were frequently wrought to bloody revolt, obtaining a substantial 
recognition of their rights only after a bitter civil war ended in June, 1315, by 
the Peace of Fexho, a treaty of the greatest importance in the. history of 
human liberties, and long taken as a model for the abridgement of the power 
of rulers and the precise limitations of all public functions and functionaries. 1 

FLANDERS: ITS EARLY HISTORY 

Flanders, to-day, has lost its national identity and simply makes up two 
of the provinces of the minor kingdom of Belgium. But for centuries it was 
in the very forefront of European politics and commerce, far overshadowing 
the England of that day, and rivalling France and the empire. Compared 
with Ohenfc, London was a third-rate town. England was then merely an 
agricultural district of small population, furnishing raw material for the 
great industries of the Flemings, whose trade was the envy of the world, 
whose rich men and women provoked the jealousy of kings and queens, ami 
whose art, music, and letters glittered over the whole continent. 

refused to observe thorn tho country was absolved from all obedience to him so lon£ as lie 
persisted in this resistanco. Tho charter of Cortoiuborg strongly resembles tho 1’onco of 
hex he, to which, it is anterior by only four years. At tho snvno time it in distinguished from it 
by immoions traits. In the flr&fc placo It was not, like that ponco, tho consoqmmco of civil 
war ; \t is a concession granted by a prince ns tho result of a contract, or, bettor, of a concordat, 
w , R ^ ^ ?hoTt a quarrel on tho exorcise of sovereignty itsolf. It confines 

itself to simply stipulating tho conditions of that exorcise. — PiuiSNNifl.* ] 

[ Pirenne credits tlio equal it avian constitution of Lidge to tho absence of predominant 
truaes, ratlior fclmn to any special Walloon democratic sentiment “as alleged by some Ids- 
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Its old counts were wont to trace their line back to Priam of Troy; but 
the first ruler of certain character is Baldwin Forester, the Iron Arm, who 
elopecl with a daughter of Charles the Bald, and was finally acknowledged 
by his father-in-law as governor of the counlship of Flanders, from 864 a.d. 
to his death in 878. His son was Baldwin the Bald, who strove against the 
Normans, and married the daughter of Alfred the Great of England. His 
son Arnold (918-989) had difficulties with both the Normans and the em- 
peror Otto I. In this reign the first weavers and fullers of Ghent were 
established. His son Baldwin IV, the Comely Beard, defeated both the king 
of Franco and the emperor Henry II, adding to his realm Valenciennes, 
Walcheren, and the islands of Zealand. His son, Baldwin V (1036-1067) 
the Debonair, was also a remarkable ruler, His daughter Matilda was the 
wife of William the Conqueror; his son married the countess of HainauJt 
and brought it into the control of Flanders; while another son, Robert the 
Frisian, was by marriage the ruler of the countsliip of Holland and Friesland. 
But the sons quarrelled, and a long and bitter feud broke out. Robert II 
(1093-1119) was a crusader and earned the name of “the Lance and Sword 
of Christendom,” Ilis death and the death of his son Baldwin VII “with 
the Axe” ended the old line of Flemish counts in 1119. 

The power fell to Charles the Good, of Denmark; he was the son of King 
Canute, who had married the daughter of Robert the Frisian, Charles was 
assassinated by the merchants, because he threw open all the granaries at 
Bruges during a famine in 1127, thus breaking their monopoly. The people 
rose in horror, besieged the wealthy conspirators in Bruges, and taking them 
at length, tortured them to death, Charles left no heir, and six claimants 
demanded the throne. In the words of Moke,? " this contest offers the most 
precious picture of the political condition of the country.” 

The lung of France proposed for the throne, William of Normandy. ^ Tire 
nobility elected him at once. The people were promised the abolition of 
certain taxes if they would consent. They did so, but William, after making 
most solemn promises, hastened to violate the independence of the bour- 
geois, whom his feudal training had unfitted him to understand. His ex- 
actions provoked risings in various cities, whose leaders chose for Count, 
Thierry or Theodorie of Alsace, the nearest relative of Charles the Good. 
After some fighting he was besieged in Alost, by William, who was, however, 
killed in a skirmish. Thierry was acknowledged in 1128 and was a liberal 
ruler as well as a crusader. His son's war with Floris III of Holland, whom 
he captured in 1157, has already been described, in the previous chapter. 
Ilis rule is important in the history of Belgium on account of the develop- 
ment of the communes/ 1 

In the words of Baron Kcrvijn van Lettenhove, “ The era of_ communes 
begins July 27th, 1128, and ends November 27th, 1382, Nicaise Borluut 
opens it at the siege of Alost. Philip van Artevelde closes it on the battle- 
field of Roosebelco. This epoch, signalised by numerous triumphs and by 
efforts the most noble and persevering, is that wherein Flanders, marching 
by rapid strides along the path of social progress, presents to all the nations 
the inviolable refuge of industry and liberty,” k 

RISE OP THE BELGIAN COMMUNES 

The first urban agglomerations were, in the full force of the term, colonies 
of tradesmen and artisans, and the municipal constitutions were elaborated 
in the midst of a population of immigrants, met from all quarters and stran- 
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gers to one another. But these immigrants, if they were the ancestors of the 
bourgeoisie were not the oldest inhabitants of the towns. The colonies of 
traders, in fact, did not come into existence on a virgin soil They every- 
where grouped themselves at the foot of the walls of a monastery, a castle, 
or an episcopal residence (civitas, caslrum, mmicipiwn ). The new arrivals 
found, at the place where they had come to settle, an older population, 
composed of serfs, of mmistcnciles, or of dories. > 

Thus two groups of men were everywhere to be found in presence of one 
another, but without interpenetrating. It was only very slowly that the 
fusion was accomplished and that the trading colon} 1 -, increasing from year 
to year, becoming always richer, more exuberant, and more vigorous, finally 
absorbed all the foreign elements and imposed its law and institutions on the 
whole of the town. It took throo hundred years to arrive at 
this. The evolution was accomplished only m the thirteenth 
century. 

The Roman municipality had not perished with the empire 
of the west; it was still to be found during the ninth, the 
tenth, and the eleventh centuries in the cities of southern Gaul. 
But. in Belgium, as in the other parts of northern Gaul, its in- 
fluence scarcely made itself felt: here the communal privileges 
derived their origin from the ancient Germanic freedom com- 
bined with the gild or fraternal association of Scandinavia. 

Under the empire of the Germanic institutions maintained 
by Charlemagne, the towns were subject to the power of the 
courts and governed as simple cantons. Now the freemen of 
the cantons had the right to join the courts in pronouncing 
judgments in criminal matters and decrees in affairs of civil 
and local interest. In 803 Charlemagne, desiring to regulate the 
exercise of this right which had become burdensome, organised 
the institution of the scabini (schcpencn or sheriffs) ; they were 
T wak. be chosen by courts and it required ivl least seven to pass a 
mou of the decree. After the triumph of feudalism the office of sheriff 
oentury ENTI 1 became in the country districts generally that of u simple 
official appointed by the seigneurs In localities important by 
reason of their population and their wealth, this cantonal mag- 
istracy became the patrimony of (lie principal families, who 
preserved and extended their ancient jurisdiction; in the cities, notably in 
Brussels ancl Louvain, those privileged families took the generic name of 
lignages. This patrician and land-owning bourgeoisie, whoso privilege was 
hereditarily transmitted, was a first step towards the commune. 

The true commune, the glory of Belgium, was constituted during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries by the alliance of artisans, organised in 
guilds or fraternities, with the bourgeoisie properly so called. 

. There are, then, two periods in tire history of the communes; the, first 
witnessed the growth of a single class, the bourgeoisie proper; whilst in the. 
course of the second a part of the power ancl the privilege' became the con- 
quest of the people. The lower classes would no longer content themselves 
with _ the sheriff's jurisdiction, which emanated from (lie privileged bour- 
geoisie. In order to defend their private rights they instituted a magistracy 
composed of fares or eonsawt, In the towns where German or Flemish was 
spoken the two chiefs of the juris, annually chosen by them, took the title 
of masters of the citizens or the city (burtjermcisler) . The sheriff’s jurisdiction, 
which belongs to the first period, offered civil guarantees; in the second 
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epoch (thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries), the jurisdiction of 
the trades, combined with the civil jurisdiction, consecrated political rights. 

In Belgium communal emancipation was less dramatic than in France, 
although more fruitful in its results. Since the eleventh century charters of 
franchise, liberty, immunity, friendship, bmnjage, and the. like had payed 
the way for charters of commune or poorleryen, for towns “with laws” (& 
lots) or guilded ( gildw ). There was, as a rule, no necessity for the towns of 
Flanders to have recourse to arms to win for themselves free sheriffs and 
the other privileges attached to the commune. For, far from following the 
example of the German emperors and the lungs of France, the counts of 
Flanders favoured communal emancipation; not only did they know how to 
respect the acquired rights of their subjects, but, more than this, they spon- 
taneously accorded liberties to the towns which were still without them. 

In Flanders, the laws of each city, granted or confirmed by the count, 
were called keuren. It would, however, be a mistake to regard these keuren 
as being all charters of communes, or charters instituting communes. “The 
keure,” says Warnkonig/ “proceeded both from the territorial seigneur and 
the inhabitants; thus that which formed the fundamental law of a town 
was the common work of the count and the sheriffs who represented it. In 
the early days it was generally granted by the seigneur and accepted tacitly, or 
(’veil under oath, by the citizens. But, in imitation of the count, the sheriffs 
and town councillors also formed keuren for their subordinates, so that this 
name was soon extended to every police ordinance, every municipal decree ’’ 

Several precious and characteristic rights were connected with the com- 
mune. The inhabitants enrolled in the registers of the privileged town were 
authorised to form a confederation; and all engaged by an oath to defend 
their own interests as well as those of the prince. The members of the com- 
mune possessed a college of sheriffs with jurisdiction, a common treasury 
and a town hull, called in several localities the house of peace ( maison de 
paix ); besides this they might employ a special seal and own a belfry, a 
lofty tower enclosing a sonorous boll. * The belfry of Ghent was creeted in 
1183; that of Tournay was begun in 1190, that of Bruges in 1291. It was 
by the sound of the belfry bell that the inhabitants were summoned to a 
deliberative assembly. Here decisions were made on all affairs outside the 
province of the administration; here also the accounts of the towns were 
discussed. As to the cities which had no belfry, they could only convoke 
the people by hid cl cri, or to the sound of the horn or trumpet. 

The Lowns also enjoyed certain financial privileges; amongst these must 
be distinguished the market right, either of a simple weekly market, which 
was held on a fixed day of the week, or of fairs, or annual markets, which 
lasted for ouc or several weeks and served foreign merchants as a meeting 
place; these fairs were generally hold in vast buildings called guild halls 
(Gild-hallen). From the twelfth century the citizens of most of the com- 
munes were declared exempt from the judicial combat and the tests by fire, 

In exchange for these privileges certain charges were laid on the bour- 
geoisies; but most of those obligations resembled those in force in our own 
day: such were the impositions known by the name of ladles or excise, mili- 
tary service, etc. As to the dues which owed their origin to the state of 
servitude, they had been for the most part suppressed in favour of the munic- 
ipal communities; the humiliating prestations (such as the right of morte- 
main , or meillcur calhel) had become the portion of the rustics. 1 

1 The mcilleur oalheif, cathel, or catJieu was tlie most valuable piece of furniture. Custom, 
founded, on servitude, accorded it to tlio seigneur ou tho death of each of bis vassbIb, 
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From reasons of policy tlie counts of Flanders toleraiecl, favoured, and 
sanctioned the communal laws derived from the guild. Always obliged to 
keep a watchful eye on the French suzerainty or to combat it, they needed to 
keep in good humour not only the great properly owners of the towns, but 
also the industrial class, whose importance daily increased. The concessions 
granted by Philip of Alsace have justly won for him the surname of the 
Legislator of Flanders. He abolished in several places the muin-viorie and 
the odious right of “half-have”; 1 * he also freed the still servile populations of 
Alost and Courtrai. 

The cities which possessed no guarantee against the encroachments of 
power received keuren or statutes; those which already enjoyed some privi- 
leges obtained fresh ones. Orchics, Damme, Biervhet, Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
Hulst, and the castellany of Bruges, henceforth called the free (la Franc), 
were successively raised to the rank of municipalities. The privileges en- 
joyed by more ancient towns such as Ghent, Bruges, St. Oilier, Oudenarde, 
Grammont, were either confirmed or extended. The town of Aire became a 
model commune; the charier of friendship (Lex amicitia ) , granted by Philip 
of Alsace in 1188, instituted a veritable evangelical community. This charter 
laid down that in tire confederation called Vamilti there should always be 
twelve chosen judges, who were to engage by oath to make no distinction 
between a poor man and a rich one, between a noble and a villein, between 
a relative and a stranger. All the members of the confederacy promised to 
aid one another like brothers 3 in all that was useful and honest; if one com- 
mitted any wrong against another by word or action the injured party would 
not take vengeance, by himself or through his followers, 3 but he would lodge 
a complaint and the culprit would repair the wrong' according to the arbi- 
tration of the twelve elected judges. 

The affranchisement of the towns and boroughs of Flanders continued 
during the thirteenth century. In 1281 Bruges received a new kcure from 
Count Guy de Dampierre. Alost passed to the slate of a commune in 1281, 
Douai in 1286, Valenciennes in 1291, Messines in 1293, Bailloul in 1295, 
Sluys in 1328, Rotifers in 1377V 


FLANDERS VGrSttS FRANCE 

Having thus sketched the methods in which town liberties were evolved, 
we may take up again the course of political events, whore wc loft them — at 
the reign of Thierry. 

Thierry died in 1168, leaving a son, Philip of Alsace, who was a notable 
warrior and also a crusader. He is known as Flanders' greatest lawgiver, 
and he increased the liberties, of the people, especially of Alost and Courtrai. 
But he had no children, and his brother-in-law Baldwin of Hninault succeeded 

1 The main-movie, in the sente in which it was understood in the Middle Ages, was tho 
stuto of vassals attached to the soil in perpetuity, and denied tho powor of disposing of their 
property. “ Half-have ” was a special light of servitude which accorded to tho counts of Flan- 
ders on the death of each male serf three deniers and tho half of all his movable piopoity. For 
n female serf this right was only one denier. Even tho nnhlos and freomon worn subjected to 
this exaction; on their death two Flanders marks were paid to tlie count, who clnimod, in 
addition, the half of their property 

[’ Not only wero tlio members enlled "guild brothers," hut tho employee was called the 
"younger mother" (jongeve ironin') of his omployer, lilok h says that "tho Flemish work- 
men s of that time plainly enjoyed far bettor conditions than tho Bolginn workmen of to day."] 

ilie leader is aware that tho manners and customs of this period permitted ovory man to 
pursue Ins vongeauce openly Certain days of tho week only wero excepted, and this tlmo of 
respite was called the Truce of God ( Treuga D&i). 
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in 1191. The French opposed him, and he was forced to yield various cities 
and a large part of Flanders to France. On his death in 1195 his son Baldwin 
IX became count, but later founded the Latin empire at Constantinople. 
His career and death in 1206 have been recounted in Volume VII, chapter 9. 
He left two young daughters at home and in his absence the government was 
given to his brother Philip. In 121<t, at the famous battle of Bouvines, the 
French defeated the allied forces of England, the emperor, Holland, Brabant, 
and Flanders. In 127 9, owing to the failure of heirs, Hainault passed to John 
of Avennes, son of Baldwin's daughter Margaret who had married Bosschaert 
of Avenues. Flanders passed to Guy do Dampierro, whoso father Margaret 
had taken for her second husband after Bossclmorfc’s death" 

During the two centuries which elapsed between the death of Godfrey de 
Bouillon [1100] and the battle of Woeringen [1288], the Belgian provinces 
had taken on practically, the form and the character in which they were to 
continue. Flanders, stripped of her Gallican seigneuries (the county of 
Artois), found herself restored to her natural limits. Brabant, enlarged by the 
conquest of Limburg., ruled from the Schelde to the right bank of the Maas. 
The other states which had been built up from the debris of the ancient 
duchy of Lorraine had 'consolidated their independence and established 
their frontiers. Thus was the provincial formation accomplished. 

But the internal organisation was far from evidencing the same stability, 
and the period to follow was to be signalised by the struggle of the commons 
against all other powers. Warnings of the imminence of the danger had 
been already sounded; it was in the fourteenth century that the storm burst 
in all its fury. The spectacle of this age is the most remarkable in Belgian 
history : all the great cities preparing one after another to struggle and to 
reign; the populace bursting the chains of country and breaking the yoke 
of law; fearful convulsions, ruthless wars ; irreparable losses: but, as well, 
magnificent examples of energy and patriotism; of heroic efforts followed 
sometimes by glorious success — the very sufferings of the country revealing 
the grandeur of the national character. 

Flanders was the principal theatre of the strife during this epoch. The 
rulers of this beautiful province had lost their power at Bouvines. Since 
that fatal day France, who held them in her grasp, made them feel all the 
weight of the humiliating conditions of the Treaty of Melon, and reduced 
them to an obscure vassalage. 

Personal considerations seem to have dictated to Dtimpiene a timid and 
peaceful policy. Poor in the midst of riches, he never neglected an opportunity 
to levy contributions upon his communes. Yet the beginning of his reign had 
seemed happy enough : he had braved with impunity the emperors of Ger- 
many, in refusing them the homage for imperial Flanders; and he succeeded 
in establishing brilliantly some of his children — the duke of Brabant and 
the counts of Holland and Julich [or Juliers] were his sons-in-law, and one 
of his sons occupied the bishopric of Liege, But, faithful to the hatred which 
reigned between his house and that of Avennes,. he mortally offended the 
count of Hainault, his nephew, in supporting against him the revolted com- 
mune of Valenciennes (1292). Soon after this he won the dislike of the 
proud Philip the Fair — or rather lie afforded a pretext for the latter’s pro- 
jects of spoliation — by engaging in marriage his daughter Philippine with 
the son of Edward I of England (1294). Upon his invitation, the count 
repaired with his daughter to the chateau of.Corbeil, where the. court of 
France was assembled. But he had scarcely arrived when with all his retinue 
he was arrested and carried off to the tower of the Louvre, where he was 
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kept in close captivity, the king accusing him of alliance with the enemies 
of France and holding him for judgment by his court of poors. If found 
him innocent; but upon liberating him the king refused to render up his 
daughter: she was retained as hostage, and some years after she succumbed, 
the victim of misfortune. 

Guy de Dampierre was wise enough at first to hide bis resentment; but 
when it was perceived that he was making preparations for war on pretext 
of defending the people of Valenciennes, who had ended by giving them- 
selves up to him, a royal edict forbade the communes of Flanders to follow 
his banner (1296). In revenge, the count assembled all his allies at Clrain- 
mont (December 25th); and to this rendezvous came Edward of England, 
the emperor Adolphus of Nassau, the archduke Albert of Austria, Duke 
John II of Brabant, the counts of Holland, Julich, and Bar, who all united 
to march against France. Cfuy then sent to Philip the Fair to declare that 
he no longer recognised him as sovereign; the king on his side ordered the 
confiscation of Flanders (January, 1297). 

The cities did not fancy being obliged to take up arms in Guy’s quarrel. 
Already a septuagenarian, he was unable to lead his troops to battle, and ho 
confided them to his eldest son, Robert of Bolhune. The French king en- 
tered Flanders at the head of ten thousand cavalry and a numerous infantry. 
A number of Flemish gentlemen openly embraced “the party of the lilies” 1 
as were denominated those who desired the king’s domination. Moreover, 
the English monarch had arrived in Flanders with so small an army that he 
dared not remain in Bruges, whose inhabitants inclined towards France. 
Guy, now deserted by all his allies, consented finally to put himself at the 
king’s mercy, together with his eldest sons, Robert and William, and fifty 
of his principal barons. Upon his arrival in Paris he and all his following 
were imprisoned by order of the inflexible monarch; and nothing that 
Charles, who had promised Guy his liberty, was able to do, sufficed to pre- 
vent his brother from breaking the promise given in his name. 

Flanders was confiscated. Philip governed if through his officers, and 
in May, 1301, went lo visit his conquest, accompanied by his wife, Joan of 
Navarre, who appeared offended at observing so much wealth among a com- 
mercial people. “I thought myself sole queen here,” she remarked at Bruges, 
“but I find a thousand others round me.” Everywhere the partisans of 
France received the sovereign with extravagant demonstrations of joy; but 
already the people began to feci that they no longer had a country, and to 
fear that they were destined to fall heir to the fate of “ those French provinces 
whose inhabitants were treated as serfs.” These bitter thoughts gave rise, 
among the bourgeoisie of the largo towns lo a sombre attitude which de- 
veloped shortly into direct menace. Discontent fermented; the reaction 
had begun: it burst forth at the first signal. A month after the king’s 
departure defiance looked forth at Bruges.? 

The “ Bruges Matins” (1302) 

At first thirty heads of trades waited on the French governor, CIiAfillon, 
and complained that payment was not made for the works ordered by the 
king. The great lord, accustomed lo the rights of corvee and purveyance, 
considered remonstrance insolent, and had them arrested The people took 
up arms, and rescued them, to the groat dismay of the rich, who declared 

f‘ Tho Flemish called them tlio Letiaertb, and tho popular or nationalist party opposed to 
them, the Clmtmerls.] 
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for the king’s men. The affair was brought up before the parliament. Here 
was the parliament of Paris, sitting in judgment on Flanders, as iust before it 
had done bv the king of England. 

The parliament decided that the heads of trades should go back to prison. 
Among these heads were two men beloved by the people, the deans of the 
butchers and of the weavers. The latter, Peter de Conync 1 was a poor and 
mean-looking man, small, and wanting an eye, but a man of capacity and a 
bold street orator. Inflaming the passions of the artisans by his eloquence, 
he hurried them out of Bruges, and made them massacre all the French in 
the neighbouring towns and castles. They then returned by night. Chains 
were stretched across the streets, “ to prevent the French from running about 
the town ” ; each townsman undertook to steal the saddle and bridle of the 
horseman who lodged with him. On May 19, 1302, all the people began to 
beat their kettles; a butcher struck fust, and the French weie everywhere 
attacked and massacred. 2 The women were the most furiously active in 
flinging them out of the windows, or else they were taken to the shambles, 
where their throats were cut. The massacre lasted three days; twelve hun- 
dred cavaliers, and two thousand foot sergeants perished." 1 

At once the greater part of Flanders raised the old standard of the lion. 
Lille and Ghent, with several fortified castles, alone remained in foreign 
hands. 

Leaders wore not lacking among the people. Peter de Conync and John 
Breydel, head men of the weavers and butchers, had directed the revolt of 
the Brugeois. The army which they gathered counted nearly sixty thousand 
men. 

Robert of Artois, brother-in-law to the king of France, marched against 
them with apparently superior forces. He had nearly an equal number of 
fool; and his cavalry, composed of the cream of the French nobility, counted 
not less than ten thousand combatants. Upon arriving at Lille he was 
joined by the knights of Brabant and Hainault, the former led by Godfrey 
of Brabant, uncle to their duke, the latter by Join: the Merciless, count of 
Hainault. He set out at once for Courlrai, Burning and ravaging all in his 
path. 

The two armies met on the 11th of July, 1302. The Flemings awaited 
the enemy on the plain of Groeninghe, east of Courtrai. About them stretched 
the marshy prairies, crossed by brooks; in their rear flowed the Lys, pre- 
venting retreat; but they were determined to conquer or to die. The arrival 
of a body of militia from Namur and of a troop from Ghent commanded by 
Simon Borluut had redoubled their confidence./ 

The Battle of the Spurs (1302) 

These artisans, who had hardly ever seen service in the open field, perhaps 
would have been glad to retreat, but the attempt would have been too haz- 
ardous in a great plain, and in presence of so large a body of cavalry. They 
waited, therefore, bravely, every man witli his goeden Tag (“good day to 
you”), oi 1 iron-shod stake planted in the ground before him. Their motto 
was a fine one: Scilt und Vviendt , "shield and friend.” They wished to 
take the communion together, and had mass read to them; but as they 

[' Tins namo, like most Flemish names and indeed English and other names of this period, 
is variously spelt as Koenig, Koninck, Conync and Deconing.J 

[ a The early morning massacre, resembling the “Sicilian Vespers” of the year 1382 in 
which ilie French garrison was similarly hutchored, 1ms been called the “ Bruges Mating,"] 
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could not all receive the host, each, according to Viliam,” stooped down, 
nicked up some earth and put it in his mouth. The knights who were with 
them, in order to encourage them, sent away their horses; and whilst they 
thus made infantry of themselves they made knights of the heads of the 
trades. All knew that they had no mercy to expect. It was told that 
CMtillon brought with him casks full of ropes to strangle them. The queen, 
it was said, had laid her injunctions on the Frcnclilhnt when they were killing 
the Flemish pigs they should not forgot the Flemish sows. 

The constable Raoul de Ncsle proposed to turn the Hank of the Homings 
and cut them off from Courlmi, but the king’s cousin, Robert of Arlois, 
said rudely to him: “Arc you afraid of those rabbits, or have you indeed 
some of their fur on you?” The constable, who had married a (laughter of 
the count of Flanders, felt the insult, and answered proudly: “Sir, you will 
ride far ahead if you keep up with me I” 80 saying, lie made a headlong 
charge followed by his knights, in the thick dust of a July day. Everyone 
followed him impetuously, each eager to be up with the front, and the hind- 
most pressing upon the foremost riders, who, when they came up near the 
Flemings, found in their way, what is to be found everywhere in a country 
so intersected by canals and ditches — a trench five fathoms wide. They 
fell into it in heaps, without the possibility of escaping up the sides, the 
trench being of the half-moon construction. The whole chivalry of Franco 
found its grave there, besides the chancellor [Peter Plot to], who, doubtless, 
had not reckoned on falling in such glorious company. 

The Flemings killed the unhorsed cavaliers at their ease, leisurely selecting 
their victims in the trench. When the cuirasses resisted their blades, they 
despatched the knights with leaden or iron mallets. Among them there 
were numbers of working monks, who conscientiously wrought at this bloody 
job. One of these monks assorted, that with his own luuid lie. had killed 
forty cavaliers, and fourteen hundred foot soldiers; but it is plain lie bragged 
too much. Four thousand gilt spurs (another account says seven hundred) 
were hung up in the cathedral of Courtrai, unlucky spoils that brought mis- 
chief on the town: eighty years afterwards, Charles VI saw those spurs and 
caused the inhabitants to be massacred. 

This terrible defeat exterminated all the vanguard of France — Llmt is to 
say, the majority of the great lords.'” The total number of slain was 
estimated at 20,000. 

Last Years of Guy’s Reign 

After the battle the French garrisons in the neighbouring towns were only 
too glad to capitulate. After a few small engagements a peace was concluded 
in the spring of the, following year, to be immediately confirmed. The king 
even allowed the old count Guy do Dampicrro to emerge from the fortress 
where he had been doLaiued, in order that he might assist in the peace nego- 
tiations; but the old man, after passing several months among his sous, 
re-entered his prison rather than betray the interests of Flanders. The 
quarrel was to be settled by force of amis. 

Never had the Flemings taken so determined a stand, and never had 
their hopes been more firmly fixed. Unfortunately the old hatred between 
the houses of Dampierre and Avcnncs was not yet assuaged, and this was 
yet to cause fresh disasters. 

1 Wia<t vinarm porlare reshbus plena, ul phbeius strangulat'd . _ Vi apros quidem, hoe est 
vires, htistis, sal sues venitie confoderent, mfesta udmodmn muheribm, quits sues vocubat, ob 
fast urn ilium femmeum visum a se Urugis. — Mjsykh,® 
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The account of the war between Holland and Flanders (in which the 
first Flemish triumphs provoked a general uprising of the Hollanders and 
ended in defeats for the Flemish on sea and land) will be found in the next 
chapter .« 

At sea, on the 10th of August, 1304, Guy of Namur sustained a bloody 
defeat opposite Zioriksee. His fleet was destroyed, himself taken prisoner, 
and the coast left defenceless. Eight days later the land army gave battle 
to the French at Mons-en-P6v6le (between Douai and Orchics). It was 
commanded by Philip de Thiette (or Teano), a sou of Guy de Dampierre. 
The enemy’s cavalry, instead of accepting combat, attempted to wear out 
the Flemings by skirmishes, and succeeded in capturing the provision and 
baggage wagons. This accident forced the communes to quit the field of 
battle, and towards night the greater part left for Lille. William of Jiilich 
had perished in this attack. 

The king increased his forces and besieged Lille with a most formidable 
equipment. The terrified inhabitants promised to surrender, if help had 
not arrived, on the 1st of October; but, two days before, the reunited Flem- 
ings arrived before the place, and Jolui of Namur, their leader, sent forth a 
defiance to the king. The whole country was in arms; the factories were 
closed, the cities deserted; and the troops had vowed to conquer or obtain 
an honourable peace. The king, spying upon their outposts, was struck 
with the number of their tents' “One would think,” he exclaimed, “that it 
had been mining Flemings! ” He charged the duke of Brabant and the count 
of Savoy to treat in his name with the leaders. 

The Flemings demanded and obtained the restoration of all their former 
privileges, authority to fortify their cities, and the liberty of thoir prisoners; 
as well as the restitution of those portions of Flanders still occupied by the 
French. They consented to raise a fine of not more than 800,000 livres (the 
value of the currency had been considerably depreciated by Philip’s alteration 
of the denominations), and to leave in the hands of the king until payment 
of that sum the cities of Lille and Douai (October 1st, 1304). 

Thus the fatal war seemed to have ended; but the negotiations were pro- 
longed during several months, and, before harmony was completely estab- 
lished, Guy ile Dainpierre died, a prisoner in the castle of Comppgne, March 
7th, 1305. 

ROBERT OF BfSTIIUNE (1305-1328) 

Robert of Bcthune, eldest son of Guy de Dainpierre, was still a prisoner 
in France when his father died, both having given themselves up to the 
king at the same time. Philip released him only after having obliged him 
to sign to new conditions, much more severe than those stipulated before 
Lille. These outrageous demands had for result the rekindling of the in- 
dignation of Flanders. The infuriated people even accused of treason the 
lords charged to negotiate with the king, and a part of the nobility came under 
the suspicion of the communes. 1 A temporary understanding concluded with 
France in 1309 was followed in 1315 by a fresh rupture; and Louis the Quar- 
relsome ( Hutin ), who had succeeded Philip the Fair, failed completely in an 
expedition directed towards Courtrai and Cassel. 

Still the war dragged on; and the Flemings, whose successes brought no 
results, drifted into new discords. The citizens of Ghent ended by declaring 
in favour of peace, and refused to support the count. He was obliged, by 

[■ Blok h says that the Flemish counts wore Bom this tiino little moxo than tlio lieutenants 
of tho French monarch, claiming bis aid against their own cities,] 
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reason of this defection, to sign the treaty concluded at Paris in 1320, Lille, 
Douai, and Orchies remained in the hands of Philip the Tall (le Lon<j), the 
reigning monarch, and his daughter was wedded to the grandson of the Flemish 

prince. , , _ 

The end of Robert’s reign presents a bloody and mysterious spectacle, 
-which history has not yet succeeded in explaining. Ilia eldest soil, Louis of 
Ncvers, it seems, nourished a profound resentment against the court of 
Prance, while the younger allowed himself to drift into Us service. The 
latter accused his brother of a parricidal plot, and the unhappy Louis, dragged 
from one prison to another, ended by dying in exile at Paris in 1328. A fow 
months after, the old count’s flame flickered out; he had attained the age 
of eighty-two. 


LOUIS OF NEVEHS AT "WAR WITH THIS PEOPLE 

The longevity of the later sovereigns of Flanders Had singularly con- 
tributed to weaken the government, Guy do Dam pierre luul achieved the 
throne at an advanced age, and Robert of Btitliuuc was sixty-four at his 
succession. Both were infirm old men before ceasing to reign, and the energy 
of the people was greater than that of the ruler. Out of this grew the rapid 
propagation in certain parts of the country of a spirit of local independence 
and an animosity towards the higher classes. Since the battle of Oourtmi 
a number of the nobles had lived shut up in their oastlcs, avoiding participa- 
tion in public affairs; while the tradespeople and the craftsmen ruled the 
towns, Ghent almost alone possessed a powerful aristocracy, composed of 
patrician families, which, with the support of the wealthy middle class, kept 
the people within bounds. At Bruges, on the con (vary ; the ranks of the 
wealthy were swelled by artisans and the lesser bourgeoisie. The death of 
Robert of B6thune rendered an outburst inevitable. 

His grandson, Louis of Ncvers, or as he is often calk'd Louis of Orticy, 
was only eighteen years old and had been brought up in France, where lie 
possessed the counties of Ncvers and Ithdtcl. Scarcely was he invested 
with the, county by Philip the Tall, his father-in-law (who luul begun by 
imprisoning him in the Louvre until lie renounced all pretension to Lille and 
Douai), when he presented the lordship of the port of Sluys to his great- 
uncle, John of Namur. Thereupon the Bvugoois, all of whoso, vessels entered 
this port, indignant at being exposed to taxation by that prince, attacked 
the castle of Sluys, carried it, and imprisoned John himself. This riot was 
followed by two others. Louts, ignorant both of the country and of his 
own forces, thrice sold to the city a complete pardon, profiting by the inter- 
vals of tranquillity to retire to his county of Klidtel. Thither (he contempt 
of the people followed him, and the factions thereafter recognised no further 
restraint. 

The Communes Defeated at C« v:el (August 28//;, 1328) 

In 1324 two corps of the army of the bourgeoisie departed from Bruges 
to attack the castles of the nobles of maritime Flanders. Those latter pre- 
pared to defend themselves; but of the two places wherein thc.y sought 
refuge (Cxhistolles and Ardcnbourg), the one was taken and the oilier rigor- 
ously blockaded, Shortly all the country as far as Dunkirk fell into the 
hands of the popular army, whose leader was au exile from Fumes, by name 
Nicholas Zannekin. The pillaging and burning of castles attested to the 
irritation of the victors; on the other hand, a number of bourgeois who fell 
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into the clutches of Robert of Cassel, uncle to the young count, ended on the 
gallows. As in all civil war, the hatred was mutual and the violence equal. 

Louis of Nevers then returned to Flanders; and, supported by the men 
of Ghent, lie at first obtained some advantages over the troops of the people. 
But having marched upon Courtrai with a body of about four hundred cavalry 
to assure himself of that town, it was not long before he was attacked by five 
thousand Brugcois. Infuriated because, in self-defence, he had set fire to 
the suburbs, the inhabitants fell upon him, massacred a number of his nobles, 
took him prisoner ancl delivered him over to the Brugeois (June 22nd, 1325). 
These latter carried him off to their city and kept him captive there until 
the end of the year. They only released him when a legate of the holy see 
launched an interdict against Flanders, and when the men of Ghent, led by 
Hector Vilain, had been victorious in some slight encounters. 

Louis demanded help of King Philip of Valois, complaining that he was 
count of Flanders in name only. As his vassal, the monarch owed him 
assistance: ho raised an army, which was joined by the nobles of Flanders 
and of Hamault, and marched upon Cassel, where was foimd the principal 
body of the bourgeois militia, under the command of Zannekin. Twelve 
thousand artisans, or peasants, formed these troops, which had been seasoned 
to war by the struggles of preceding years. 

Far from. refusing to give battle, they awaited the French } and, when 
those had arrived at the foot of the mountain of Cassel, the intrepid Zannekin 
fell upon their camp. The attack was so sudden and so impetuous that the 
king was nearly captured and his army was thrown at first into the greatest 
disorder; but inferiority of numbers prevented the Flemings from following 
up their advantage. They soon found themselves surrounded on all sides: 
and after fighting with a courage amounting almost to frenzy, they all 
perished — not one among them endeavouring to escape. 

This defeat discouraged the people. The cities which had taken part in 
the war surrendered. Heavy penalties were imposed upon them; and Louis, 
as terrible in Jus vengeance as he had been weak in his government, executed 
the leaders of the vanquished together with several hundreds of those who 
had fought under their banners. This bloody reaction led, if not to tran- 
quillity, at least to the end of the civil war. 

Unfortunately, the Flemish provinces were dragged anew into a European 
war (1335). The English monarch, Edward III, had already claimed the 
crown of France, but his pretensions liad been set aside and Philip of Valois 
put upon the throne. Edward finally resolved to attack his enemy upon 
the continent; and he sought the support of the Belgian princes. Bub the 
count of Flanders evidenced so great a devotion for Philip and for France 
that it seemed impossible to alienate him from his lord. 

Disputes having arisen between the sailors of the two countries, these 
served Edward as a pretext to interdict the exportation from England of 
the wool necessary to the drapers of Flanders in the manufacture of their 
cloths. The Flemish cities thus saw their principal industries threatened, 
unci alarm became general. Persuaded by their entreaties, Louis made ad- 
vances for the re-establishment of trade; Edwaul responded by an offer of 
a close alliance on condition that he should abandon France. Trapped thus 
lie tween the interests of his subjects and his own political inclinations, the 
count could not bring himself to change sides. He looked upon himself 
always as a subject of Philip of Valois; and, far from being willing to abandon 
him, he would not even consent to hold a neutral position between the two 
kings. Commerce thus remained at a standstill, factories were closed, and 

n vr. — voi<. xiii. y 
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a large part of the population found itself without bread. When matters 
were at their worst, Louis assembled his vassals “in parliament” to consult 
as to what should be done for the people; but the only remedy was to treat 
with England, and that Louis would not allow mentioned. He even went 
so far, some time afterwards, as to have arrested and beheaded Sohior le 
Courtroisin, sire dc Tronchiennes, who had proposed the opening of nego- 
tiations with Edward. The assembly dissolved without having been able 
to come to a conclusion. 

The English, however, disembarked on the island of Cadsand and cut to 
pieces the troops of the seigneurs who guarded the coast (this in November). 
Thereupon the men of Ghent began to murmur openly, and Jacob van Arte- 
velde, 1 grandson of Sohier and one of the wisest among the leaders of the 
bourgeoisie, put himself at the head of the people and demanded the absolute 
neutrality of Flanders, 


VAN ARTEVKLDN APPEARS 

The efforts of the count to overturn the national resolution proved use- 
less. Artcvelde, nominated Captain of Ghent, soon drew over the other 
cities to his party; and, displaying ns much capacity as vigour, he. every- 
where checked the advances of the prince and of the partisans of France. 

In vam did Philip of Valois send troops; in vain did he bribe the Flemings 
with offers of reimbursement for their losses through extended commercial 
privileges with France. They braved his soldiers, they scorned his offers; 
and Louis, urged thereto by his subjects, himself signed a provisory treaty 
with England. After this, the count might seek in vain to re-establish Ins 
influence over his subjects; everywhere he found the bourgeoisie intractable; 
at times, menacing. The Brugeois oven attempted to take him prisoner at 
Dixmude, and he had scarcely time to flee to St. Omer. 

The Flemings were beginning to wake up. It was understood that force 
alone could lead to recognition of the rights of Flanders; and negotiations 
were opened with Edward, who was Dion at Antwerp. Those negotiations 
were not restricted to an alliance with England : the, first and most remark- 
able treaty was concluded with John III, duke of Brabant, an ally of the 
English king. It was a confederation between Flanders and Brabant founded 
upon the common interests of the two states, and having for object their 
re-union into a single body. The greatest solemnity was observed in drawing 
up this act of alliance signed by seven cities and forty seigneurs. 

It proved more difficult to force upon the Flemings the alliance with 
Edward, half of the nation raising scruples against taking up arms against 
France. They had vowed fidelity to the Icing, and oven the pope had im- 
posed upon them the fulfilment of this promise — relying upon Philip’s vow 
to undertake a new crusade. To conquer their repugnance, Van Artovcldo 
made Edward take the title of king of France, 4 he having, as wc have seen, 
a certain right to it. Then the people hesitated no longer. Sixty thousand 
foot began action in the spring (1340), forced the French out of Ilainault, 

F He wns a. man of good family, liis fatUor had boon sheriff and ho was himself a wonlthy 
member of the clothmakors 1 guild. Froissarts calls him a brewer ; tho fact boing that lio wont 
to tlio brewers' guild later,] 

[ fl Pircnne* points out that in 1828 William do Deleon, burgomaster of Bruges, anticipating 
Artovolde, had already oifored to lccogniso Edward III as king of Franco if ho would lend 
support to tho populaT party. Ho thinks equally local motives must havo dictated the later 
English alliances of Flemish cities under Artevekle. Ho explains Aitoveldu's motive in ulliunco 
as a bold stroke to secure for Ghent a supremacy over Flanders, as a little later Bern won tlio 
predominance over the other Swiss cantons,] 
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and at once returned to protect their coasts, threatened by the enemy’s 
fleet. Soon afterwards this fleet attacked that of England. The English 
prince, who had accepted combat with inferior forces, owed his victory in 
part to the assistance of the Flemish marines. The French navy was de- 
stroyed, and Edward entered triumphant into the port of Sluys on the 24th 
of June, 1340. 

The confederates having immediately undertaken the siege of Tournay, 
which was long protracted by the vigorous resistance of the inhabitants 
and the garrison, Philip sent his sister, Joan of Valois, to negotiate a truce; 
and she concluded it abruptly in the month of September. The conditions 
of this truce were advantageous to the Flemings. Philip proclaimed pardon 
for the past and remitted all sums due since previous treaties, then repre- 
senting more than thirty millions. The original deeds were delivered to 
Jacob van Artevelde, who destroyed them publicly amid cries of joy from 
the crowd. 

The remainder of this famous man’s career offers a picture perhaps less 
brilliant, though not lessremarkablc. After having conquered for his country 
a glorious and firm position, the captain attempted to consolidate the popular 
government. The three principal cities, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, exer- 
cised the sovereignty in the. name of the country. The trades dominated in 
the last two and openly supported Artevelde; but he met with more oppo- 
sition in his own district, where the wealthy class exercised a powerful influ- 
ence. Nearly overthrown by this class, he was only saved by the devotion 
of the people, who took up arms for him, 

Following this revolution he organised upon a new basis the magistracy 
of Ghent, giving the preponderance of power to the guilds over the wealthy 
citizens. His authority then seemed without limit; but it was merely that 
of the head of a party. lie boasted of ruling all by persuasion} nevertheless, 
he was not able to abstain from tire use of arms, nor to enchain the violence 
of popular passions. Each trade formed an independent body in the city, 
as each city formed an independent body in the country. At Bruges the 
weavers massacred the brokers; in West Flanders the inhabitants of Ypres 
plundered Poperinghe. At Ghent the weavers and the fullers gave combat 
upon the occasion, and in the place of the Friday marketing five hundred 
corpses were left on the scene. 

The captain, upon encountering these obstacles, experienced that secret 
irritation which tends to push beyond their real end most authors of political 
commotions. Weary of the continual struggle with Count Louis, whose 
authority, however despised, was still legal, he ended by attempting to 
dethrone him and to put a son of Edward in his place. This proceeding, 
however, was repugnant to the moral sense of the bourgeoisie of Ghent. 
They could not bring themselves to consent to it until it became obvious 
that the count absolutely refused to detach himself from the French cause. 
A sovereign was necessary to the country and Artevelde saw no other alter- 
native than to propose to the people this change of princes. It proved his 
death. The idea of substituting a foreign family for the descendants of the 
old counts offended even the most discontented. Artevelde’s enemies profited 
by it to accuse him of treason. A journey of some days’ duration to Bruges 
and to Ypres prevented his perceiving the storm gathering against him at 
Ghent.} 

The account of Artevelde’ s personality and of his death is most vividly 
given by Sir John Froissart, who was his contemporary and also a native of 
the Low Countries; it must be remembered, however, that Froissart was an 
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aristocrat thoroughly out of sympathy with the creed and partisans of this 
shrewd burgher whom, his people had been wont to call le saige homme. a 

Froissart’s account of artevelde and iiis death 

There was in Ghent a man that had formerly been a brewer of metheglin, 
called Jacob van Artevelde, who had gained so much popular favour and 
power over the Flemings that everything was clone according to his will. 
He commanded in all Flanders, from one end to the other, with such 
authority that no one dared to contradict his orders. Whenever he went 
out into the city of Ghent, he was attended by three or four score armed 
men on foot, among whom were two or three that were in his secrets; if he 
met any man whom he hated or suspected, he was instantly killed; for he 
had ordered those who were in his confidence to remark whenever he should 
make a particular sign on meeting any person, and to murder him directly 
without fail, or waiting further orders, of whatever rank he might be. This 

happened very frequently; so that 
many principal men were killed; 
and he was so dreaded that no one 
dared to speak against his actions, 
or scarce to contradict him, but all 
were forced to entertain him hand- 
somely. 

He had also in every town and 
castlewick through Flanders, ser- 
geants and soldiers in his pay, to 
execute Ins orders, and serve him as 
spies, to find out if any were in- 
clined to rebel against him, ancl to 
give him information. The instant 
he knew of any such being in a town, 
he was banished or killed without 
delay, and none were so great as to be exempted, for so early did he take 
such measures to guard himself. At the same time he banished all the most 
powerful lenights and esquires from Flanders, and such citizens from the 
principal towns as he thought were in the least favourable to the count, 
seized one-half of their rents, giving the other moiety for the dower of their 
wives and support of their children. 

To speak the truth, there never was in Flanders, or in any other country, 
count, cluke, or prince who had such perfect command as Jacob van Artevelde. 

When, on his return, he came to Ghent, about mid-day [May 2nd, 1345], 
the townsmen, who were informed of the hour he was expected, had assembled 
in the street that he was to pass through; as soon as they saw him, they 
began to murmur, and put tlieir heads close together, saying, “ Here comes 
one who is too much the master, and wants to order in Flanders according 
to his will and pleasure, which must not be longer borne.” With this they 
had also spread a rumour through the town that Jacob van Artevelde had 
collected all the revenues of Flanders, for nine years and more; that lie had 
usurped the government without rendering an account, for he did not allow 
any of the rents to pass to the count of Flanders, but kept them securely 
to maintain his own state, and had, during the time above mentioned, re- 
ceived all fines and forfeitures: of this great treasure he had sent part into 
England. This information inflamed those of Ghent with rage; and, as he 
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was riding up the streets, he perceived that there was something in agitation 
against him; for those who were wont to salute him very respectfully now 
turned their backs, and went into their houses. He began, therefore, to 
suspect all was not as usual; and as soon as he had dismounted, and entered 
his hotel, he ordered the doors and windows to be shut and fastened. 

Scarcely had his servants done this, when the street was filled from one 
end to the other with all sorts of people, but especially by the lowest of the 
mechanics. His mansion was surrounded on every side, attacked and broken 
into by force. Those within did all they could to defend it, and killed and 
wounded many; but at last they could not hold out against such vigorous 
attacks, for three parts of the town were there. When Jacob van Artevelde 
saw what efforts were making, and how hardly he was pushed, he came to a 
window, and, with his head uncovered, began to use humble and fine language, 
saying. 

“My good people, what aileth you? Why are you so enraged against 
me? By what means can I have incurred your displeasure? Tell me, and 
I will conform myself entirely to your wills.” Those who had heard him 
made answer, as with one voice, “We want to have an account of the great 
treasures you have made away with, without any title of reason.” 

Artevelde replied in a soft tone: “Gentlemen, be assured that I have 
never taken anything from the treasures of Flanders; and if you will return 
quietly to your homos, and come here to-morrow morning, I will be provided 
to give so good an account of them, that you must reasonably be satisfied.” 
But they cried out, “No, no, we must have it directly, you shall not thus 
escape from us; for we know that you have emptied the treasury, and sent 
it to England, 1 without our knowledge: you therefore shall suffer death.” 

When he heard this, he clasped his hands together, began to weep bitterly, 
and said: “Gentlemen, such as I am, you yourselves have made me: you 
formerly swore you would protect me against all the world; and now, without 
any reason, you want to murder me. You are certainly masters to do it, if 
you please; for I am but one man against you all. Think better of it, for 
the love of God: recollect former times, and consider how many favours and 
kindnesses I have conferred upon you. You wish to give me a sorry recom- 
pense for all the generous deeds you have experienced at my hands. You 
are not ignorant that, when commerce was dead in this country, it was I 
who restored it. I afterwards governed you in so peaceable a manner that 
under my administration you had all things according to your wishes — corn, 
oats, riches, and all sorts of merchandise which have made you so wealthy." 
They began to bawl out, " Come down, and do not preach to us from such 
a height; for we will have an account and statement of the great treasures 
of Flanders, which you have governed too long without rendering any account; 
and it is not proper for an officer to receive the rents of a lord, or of a country, 
without accounting for them.” 

When Jacob van Artevelde saw that lie could not appease or calm them, 
he shut the window, and intended getting out of his house the back way, to 
lake shelter in a church adjoining; but his hotel was already broke into on 
that side, and upwards of four hundred were there calling out for him. At 
last he was seized by them, and slain without mercy; his death-stroke was 
given him by a saddler, called Thomas Denys. In this manner did Jacob 
van Artevelde end his days, who in Ins time had been complete master of 
Flanders. Poor men first raised him, and wicked men slew him.? 

[' Blok,h who calls Artevelde (f the groate&t Fleming of all times/’ says that this charge was 
“absurd/’] 
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KERYIJN DE LETTENIIOVE’s ESTIMATE OF VAN AllTEVELDB 

The power of Jacob van Artevelde lasted loss than ten years, and yet in 
our memories it seems to fill the history of the Middle Ages ; this is because 
his genius stirred more ideas, excited more hopes, conceived more profound 
designs than the men who had preceded him during several centuries. After 
having dared to dream of the reconciliation of Europe by peace and liberty; 
after contriving to unite in a single confederation all the neighbouring prov- 
inces of Flanders, he died at last, struck down by the arms he had endeav- 
oured to break, by the resentment of the private hatreds and jealousies he 
had attempted to stifle in the unity of the development of human civilisation. 
He had thought that one lever was sufficient to raise the world, but the mission 
he had imposed on himself did not conduct him to triumph; he is but its 
martyr 

If Jacob van Artevelde hacl lived a few years longer, if he had been able 
by his own counsels to re-establish on a national basis the authority of the 
young prince who was born at Male, what might not have been his influence 
on the vast movement which broke out under King John? Did not a re- 
markable symptom of a pacific and industrial union already exist in the man- 
ifestation of those common sympathies for the traditions of the reign of 
Louis IX? 

England, at least, preserved some traces of the bonds which existed 
between one of her princes and “the wise citizen of Ghent.” Edward III, on 
becoming his ally, had subjected his own greatness and renown to the au- 
thority of van Artevelde's prudence . 1 It is to the period of Jacob van Arte- 
velde that the foundation of the constitutional rule belongs, as it exists to 
this day in England, witli the triple direction of the government by king, 
peers, and commons. 

The voice of Artevelde had also resounded beyond the Alps, as far as 
the banks of the Tiber, which he had once visited when still young and un- 
known; the echo of the ruins of Home answered to that of his tomb. A 
poet, who, in the silence of the nights, hold sublime dialogues with the heroes 
of ancient times, had traversed all Flanders, enriched by the industry of her 
weavers, and the city of Ghent, so proud of being able to attribute its origin 
and its name to the conquests of Caesar. Returning to his country and 
struck with shame at sight of the ancient queen of the world humiliated 
and enslaved, he welcomed with joy those accents of liberty which mounted 
from the banks of the Schelde to the summit of the Capitol, where his brow 
had been encircled with the laurel of Virgil. 

_ “Hear this sound which comes to us from the West; the future is still 
veiled by clouds. Flanders, who seems never to cease fighting, allies herself 
with the peoples of England and Germany; from the Alps to the ocean all 
is in agitation. Ah, that we might find here the signal of our deliverance! 
Italy, unhappy country, doomed to eternal sorrows, once it was thou alono 
who disturbed the peace of the nations with thine arms, and behold thou 
art silent to-day while the fate of the universe is decided.” 

Petrarch remembered Jacob van Artevelde when he addressed his famous 
“admonitory epistle concerning the struggle for liberty ” to Cola di Rienzi. 

['It is sakl Hi at Artevelde first suggested tlio quartering of the lilies of Franco in tlie Eng- 
lish king’s arms ; and that Edward III addressed him as clier compare and grand ami . In splto 
of this royal favour, however, Artevelde worked chiefly for tlio neutrality and independence of 
his country,] 
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After Artevelde’s death the blood-stained robe of Ciosar stirred the spirit 
of the people more forcibly than all the splendour of his genius. Scarcely 
had the men of Ghent learned that Louis of Nevers, congratulating himself 
on the success of the most odious treason, was sending his knights to occupy 
Hulst and Axel, when they ran to arms to repel him. Axel was at once 
taken by assault and Hulst shared the same fate. The militia of Ghent, 
supported by those of Bruges and Ypres, resolved to pursue their expedition 
in the direction of Dendermonde. Their number and courage, the enthu- 
siasm which animated them, their ardour to avenge the death of Jacob van 
Artevelde on the men whom they accused of having prepared it, rendered 
their power irresistible. The count of Flanders hastened to flee to France, 
whilst the dulce of Brabant hurried to the camp of the Flemish communes 
to renew his oaths of alliance and interpose his mediation.* 

THE HEIGN OF LOUIS OF MALE (1346-1384) 

Dendermonde was pillaged by the people of Ghent in punishment for 
having manufactured certain kinds of cloth, the monopoly of which Ghent 
reserved to itself. Thus the communes arrogated to themselves even that 
right of vengeance and of private quarrel which the nobles had lost little by 
little through the influence of civilisation. The chaotic condition of Flanders 
served only to gain for her the hostility of the neighboring princes; in her 
state of anarchy the death of Count Louis, who survived only a short time 
Jacob van Artevelde, was perhaps a blessing. Faithful always to France, 
he had gone to join Philip’s army, threatened anew by Edward. He found 
death (1346) on the bloody field of Crdcy, whence the Icing of England went 
his way victorious. 

He had left a son, bearing the name of his father, and only sixteen years 
of age. This young prince was then in France, where lie had won his spurs 
against the English at Crticy; but Flanders did not hesitate to recognise him 
as her .sovereign, The three principal cities, however, retained the direction 
of public affairs during his minority. They vigorously preserved their union 
with the king of England, and a project was formed to many the count to the 
daughter of Edward. But the young prince obstinately refused to ally himself 
with the family of his father’s enemy. In fear of being constrained thereto he 
escaped from. Flanders directly after the betrothal ceremonies, and fled into 
France. Shortly afterwards lie married Margaret of Brabant, second daughter 
of Duke John III, who had abandoned Edward to ally himself with France. 

But the Flemings, irritated at this marriage, sustained only the more 
ardently the cause of the English king. They ravaged the frontiers of Artois, 
and a great body of the militia of Ghent, commanded by Captain Gilles de 
Itypcrghei'ste, a weaver, completely put to rout the French troops sent to 
besiege Casseb Meanwhile Edward blockaded the city of Calais, to whose 
surrender he attached the greatest importance; Philip of Valois collected an 
army to march against him, but was obliged to retreat, haying accomplished 
nothing. A treaty between the two kings suspended hostilities for a time. 

The Brugeois began to be divided, and the wealthy classes to grow weary 
of the domination of the artisans. Count Louis was wise enough to profit 
by these divisions to attach the town to his party. He had been born near 
Bruges (in the castle of Male, whence his surname), and he promised to take 
up his residence there. Differences thus came up among the confederates, 
and all maritime Flanders having embraced the cause of the count, Ghent 
and Ypres were obliged to join him (1348). Louis, with an address and 
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firmness beyond bis years, seized every occasion to re-establish the power 
weakened in previous reigns. He made himself feared without shedding 
over much blood, and had the wisdom to adopt a policy conformable to the 
needs of the country, declaring himself neutral between France and England. 

His resolution ivas manifested upon the death of Philip of Valois (1351), 
when he refused to do homage to King John unless he restored to the Flemings 
those cities lost to them during long years. Negotiations begun with this 
end in view lecl to no result. Charles the Wise, who succeeded to the throne 
of France, comprehended the advisability of rendering justice to a people 
and to a prince whose resentments had not decreased with time. Lille, 
Douai, B6thune, Hesdin, Orchies, and other less important places were ceded 
to the count in 1369; and for this price his only daughter Margaret became 
the wife of Philip of Burgundy, one of the king's brothers. The duke of 
Brabant, Louis’ brother-in-law, with whom he had had sharp disputes fol- 
lowed by open war, was forced in 1357 to cede to him Antwerp. 

But in the midst of prosperity the count was poor It was the state of 
most of the princes of that period: the greater part of their revenues accrued 
from taxes and dues. They thus fell into dependence on the communes, 
and therein lay perhaps the principal cause of the weakness of their govern- 
ment. Twice Louis went bankrupt, and the people paid his debts. A third 
demand for subsidies brought forth murmurs from the citizens of Ghent. 
The "White Caps” (such was the name they went by) let slip no occasion 
to foment strife; and the count having granted permission to the town of 
Bruges to open up a canal to the Lys, they attacked the workmen and dis- 
persed them. All effort on the part of the influential middle classes to prevent 
a civil war proved futile. 

Attacked upon all sides the nobles took up arms in their own defence; 
but their numbers proved too small to hold the country and the majority 
of them sought refuge in the city of Oudenarde, which became their head- 
quarters. Besieged there by sixty thousand soldiers of the communes, they 
defended themselves vigorously until the duke of Burgundy came to inter- 
fere between the count and the people. A temporary reconciliation was 
effected, but the white caps having taken Oudenarde by surprise after the 
departure of the nobles, the quarrel broke out anew. Bruges thereupon 
withdrew from the alliance with Ghent and opened its gates to Louis of 
Male, though .not without internal dissension and new massacres (1380). 

Over the whole country, combat, attack, and siege shed patriotic blood. 
In the meanwhile the citizens of Ghent, whoso animosity bade fair to eternalise 
the war, were beginning to pay dearly for the blood they had caused to flow; 
they lost a battle at Nevelc (1381), ancl were abandoned by all the other 
communes. The count’s soldiers succeeded in blockading the city in the 
midst of a conquered province: soon provisions gave out; indecision and 
discouragement crept in among the hitherto haughty population. 

PHILIP VAN ARTEYELDE CHOSEN AS LEADER (1381) 

It was then that the leaders offered the command to Philip van Artevclde, 
son of him whose name was still dear to Flanders. But the new captain, a 
stranger to the profession of arms and finding affairs in such a desperate 
state, _ seemed himself overcome with terror by the fate which menaced the 
inhabitants. He counselled them to surrender to the count and went himself 
to plead for them, consenting to every sacrifice on condition that no blood 
should be shed. 
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Louis demanded that the citizens should surrender to him unconditionally 
and that they should come to him outside their walls, barefoot and with cords 
around their necks. 

Philip van Artevelde, although educated to inaction, had from the first 
day of his command proved liis character to be not without vigour: the ex- 
tremity in which he found himself gave birth to an unaccustomed courage 
and energy. He returned to Ghent, assembled the people, “of whom a 
large part had no longer any bread/' and having reported the result of the 
conference to the count he interrupted the wailings of the crowd by ex- 
horting them to choose between death, submission, and a desperate attack; 
their choice was soon determined upon, their pride and resentment blinding 
them to the inferiority of their numbers. Of all Ghent’s valiant defenders, 
five thousand alone remained ; these set out with the young leader to attack 
Louis of Male within the walls of Bruges; the citizens closed the gates, re- 
solved to burn their city and bury themselves in its ruins, if their comrades 
failed of victory. 

It was on tlie 3rd of May, during the procession of the Eucharist at Bruges, 
at which the count and nearly all his nobles assisted, that the last army of 
Ghent approached the rival city. 

Louis and his knights, transported with indignation at the news of the 
approach, hurried out of the city, followed by a number of the people, and 

f )recipitated themselves upon their adversaries. The latter, calm and reso- 
ute, easily sustained the shock of so confused and disorderly a multitude. 
All gave way before them, and after a short combat Artevelde entered tri- 
umphant into the gates of Bruges, where the smaller guilds came to join him. 
The fugitive count with difficulty found refuge in the house of a poor widow, 
ancl the next morning succeeded in escaping from the town. 

THE BATTLE OP EOOSEBEKE, AND PALL OP THE GUILDS (1382) 

For the moment this prodigious success seemed to have re-established 
the superiority of Ghent, and nearly all Flanders took up anew the cause of 
this powerful commune new-risen in all its might despite numerous reverses; 
but already a new storm was gathering in the distance. Louis, who had 
taken refuge in Paris, had found the young king, Charles VI, disposed to 
espouse his cause, and that very year the French army advanced along the 
Lys, led by the monarch himself. The leaders of Ghent marched to meet 
him with forty thousand men — all that the exhaustion of the city ancl the 
ill-will of a certain section of the country would permit him to gather. He 
camped at Rooscbeke, near Roulers. 

The two armies remained several days in their positions without giving 
battle, but Artevclde’s impetuous character could not brook delay. On the 
27th of November he left his trenches to attack the royal troops. The first 
shock gained him some advantage; the Breton infantry were repulsed ancl 
their banner fell into the hands of the Flemings. Soon, however, a body of 
cavalry attacked their rear, while fresh forces were brought into play in 
advance. After a furious battle, which lasted much longer than they could 
have foreseen, Artevelde and half of his forces perished before the French 
nobles, 1 and from that day the count’s standard was raised anew in Bruges 
and throughout maritime Flanders. 

f 1 "There is an important difference “between the two great lenders from the race of Arto- 
velde. But though the father perished miserably at the hands of a mob, while the son fell in 
honourable conflict against a foreign foe, tho sympathy of posterity has gone out towards the 
father.'* — Blok.* 1 ] 
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The war seemed ended, since the defeat at Roosebeke had dispersed the 
army of Ghent. But the indomitable courage of which that city had given 
so many proofs did not desert her on this terrible occasion. Abandoned, 
defeated, without leaders and without resources, the tradesmen of Ghent 
still harboured no thought of submission. They gave the command of their 
troops to Francis Ackerman, a capable and intrepid leader, who held himself 
on the defensive until after the departure of the French army, and thereupon 
commenced hostilities against the defenders of the count. The winter passed 
in continued combats, whence those of Ghent reaped certain advantages. 
Tn the spring a large body of English disembarked at Calais and united with 
Ackerman to besiege Yprcs, but Charles YI himself marched to its assist- 
ance. The besieged retired without combat and unpursued. The duke of 
Burgundy, who already regarded Flanders as his appanage, prevented the 
king from following up the war too eagerly, to the ruin of so rich a country. 

The count of Flanders submitted with but indifferent grace to his hu- 
miliating position. A treaty for one year between England and Ghent was 
concluded, in spite of his efforts, in October, 1382; and he died a few months 
afterwards (January 9th, 1384) , either from grief which hastened his end, or, 
as some historians say, from a mortal blow which he had received during an 
altercation with one of the French princes.? 

He was succeeded as count of Flanders, Artois, Nevers, and Rethel, by 
Philip of Burgundy, his son-in-law. The people were divided in the matter of 
acknowledging him, but after the murder of Ackerman, resistance ended and 
with it what is called “the heroic age of the guilds of Flanders.”® 

With Louis of Male died in Flanders the house of Dampicrrc, which had 
governed the country for nearly a century, alternately persecuted by the 
kings of Frauce and supported by them against the communes. Under 
this dynasty — whose reign had been signalised by so much commotion 
and so many vicissitudes — the authority of the count, undermined on the 
one hand by the jealousy of the sovereign, on the other by the encroach- 
ments of the people, had been so rapidly weakened that no tic remained 
firm enough to guarantee the unity of government, the submission of the 
cities, and the peace of the country. At this crisis Flanders had need, not 
of new liberties but of repose and order. 

Philip of Burgundy [the son-in-law of Louis], with whom was to begin a 
new dynasty, was to have for life-work the creation of a more fixed order 
of things, the consolidation of a tottering throne, and the imposition of habits 
of obedience upon the almost entirely independent communes, whose pride 
— the growth of many victories — was not yet weakened by reverses; but 
it was scarcely to be hoped that either he or his descendants would succeed 
in re-establishing a firm government in a country where popular resistance 
had been so frequently victorious./ 
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The general features of Netherlandish history thus far have been the 
feuds between the different sections of this small portion of Europe. The 
long struggle of Holland against the domination of Utrecht had left Holland, 
Utrecht, and Gelderland mutually independent in the upper part of Lower 
Lorraine at the opening of the twelfth century, About this time Lorraine 
had begun to lose prestige and the name itself to give place to the various 
synonyms for ierrce injmores or Netherlands. 

Flanders fought Holland for centuries over the islands of Zealand. A 
still longer race-war embittered Holland and Friesland along the borders 
of Kennemerland, West Friesland, and Waterland. Holland and Brabant 
had fought. Holland had joined with Gelderland against Utrecht. Gelder- 
land, itself a l'ival for power with Holland, had given sympathy to the Hohen- 
staufens and had been in collision with the Guelfic dukes of Brabant; her 
vassal counts of Looz, or Loon, and of Namur were in frequent war with 
Flanders, Plainault, Limburg, and Brabant. The houses of Luxemburg and 
Limburg were united by marriage in 1246, and Count Henry IV of the dual 
line eventually became emperor of Germany after marriage with the daughter 
of the dulce of Brabant. The embroilments with England and France have 
been indicated in the previous chapter, where the progress of Flanders has 
been recounted down to the accession of the house of Burgundy in 1384. 

It is now necessary to bring the history of the northern provinces down 
to the same point. We left their chronicle at the year 1299, when the death 
of John I brought to a close the long and excellent line of tlie counts of Hoi- 
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land. The end of this dynasty threw the countship to an alien family — that 
of Avenues in the county of Hainault. 

THE SWAY OF HAINAULT (1299-1356) 

Though the name of Holland far outweighs the name of Hainault to-day, 
for a long period the latter name was the weightier in Europe, and the house 
of Hainault ruled over Holland for more than half a century. " Its position 
in Netherlandish history,” says Blok,*’ “ has been rarely understood.” 

Though now partly absorbed in Belgium and partly in France, it had 
an independent existence as early as the seventh century, when the name 
first appears. The first lords of the country were elective; in the ninth 
century the title became hereditary, and the nobility took a high rank in 
Europe, especially as Hainault was the home of chivalry ancl romance, It 
was indeed the native land of the chronicler Froissart, who, as we have seen, 
had the characteristic contempt for such presumptuous and independent 
burghers as those led by the Van Arleveldcs, The contrast of Hainault 
with commercial Holland was extreme, and when, in 1290, they were united 
under one ruler, there was little sympathy. But by contagion the cities of 
Hainault began to grow independent and the people to itsg in power, es- 
pecially as the nobility perished rapidly in the wars. 

We have already described in Chapter I the means by which the Hainault 
count, John of Avennes, became heir to the rule of Holland on the failure 
of the lineage of Dirks, by the death of his cousin John I. The history that 
follows is for fifty-seven years the history of Holland under the family of 
Hainault. 

There was at first some friction with the emperor of Germany, who claimed 
Holland as an escheated fief, but he was forced to retreat and accept a more 
homage. The bishop of Utrecht, in 1301, began hostilities, but perished in 
the first battle, and John's brother, Guy, procured the election to the see, 
ending the disturbances in that direction.® 

The Zealanders now prevailed with Guy, son of the old count of Flanders, 
who was still a prisoner in France, to grant them large reinforcements of 
men and ships for the purpose of invading Walchcren. This he was now 
enabled to do, since the obstinate ancl decisive battle fought with the French 
at Courtrai (1302) had placed him in possession of Flanders, which they 
were forced entirely to evacuate. 

Count John, unable from the feeble state of his health to undergo the 
slightest exertion, in 1304 surrendered the whole government of the county 
into the hands of his son William, now his heir, and retired into Hainault 
for the last time. The greatest zeal m the service of their country, under 
the young prince William, then just eighteen, was found to pervade all ranks 
of men. But a severe battle ensued, in which the Hollanders sustained a 
total defeat. 

Nearly the whole of Holland was now overrun by Flemish troops. It 
seemed, indeed, as if the conn Ly had wholly fallen a prey to her ancient and 
inveterate foe, when it was at once set free by one of those sudden bursts of 
enthusiastic energy which are characteristic of this remarkable people. Witte 
van Hamstede, a natural son of Floris V, proceeded with a few followers to 
Haarlem, the only town of North Holland which l\acl not submitted to the 
Flemings. From hence he sent letters to the other towns, upbraiding them 
with cowardice, and earnestly exhorting them to resist to the last their 
insolent enemies. Within two days the burghers of Delft, Leyden, and 
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Schiedam rose with one accord, slew or drove out the Flemish garrisons, 
and Nicholas van Put ten, of Dordrecht, talcing advantage of the occasion to 
attack the Flemings in South Holland, the county in the space of a single 
week was nearly cleared of her invaders. 

The recovery of Holland was ere long followed by that of Zealand. Count 
William, hearing that Guy was preparing a fleet, sent to petition for suc- 
cours from Philip IV of France. Philip sent sixteen Genoese and twenty 
French vessels to Holland, under the command of Rinaldo di Grimaldi, of 
Genoa. The French fleet united with that of Holland in the mouth of the 
Maas; ancl after being long delayed by contrary winds, came within sight 
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of the Flemish slaps, eighty 1 in number, on the evening of the 10th of August, 
1304, not far from Zieriksce. The Hollanders, encouraged by a short and 
spirited address from their leader, 2 with loud shouts of “Holland, Holland! 
Paris, Paris!" threw a shower of arrows and stones among the enemy, which 
the Flemings were not slow in returning. 

The fight was continued by moonlight with unremitting fury until past 
midnight, when the victory proved decisive on the side of the Hollanders, 
most of the Flemish ships being either captured or destroyed. 3 Couut Guy 
was carried prisoner to France. The Flemish troops now left the siege of 
Zieriksce in confusion and dismay, concealing themselves for the most part 
among the sandhills of Schouwen, where about five thousand were made 
prisoners. 

The imprisonment of Count Guy in France terminated the war. Count 
John died on the 22nd of August, 1304. John of Avennes was pious, affable, 
humane, and beneficent, but indolent and irresolute; negligent in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and averse to any kind of business; passionately 
fond of hunting and hawking, and too much addicted to the pleasures of the 

1 It is not mentioned of how many vossote the French and Holland fleet consisted f b ufc it 
must lmve boon inferior to that of Flanders, since Melifl Stoke 0 says that he thinks "it never 
happened before that so email a number should fight with so great a force," He says also that 
the Flemings were ten to one on tlio water, nnd three to one on land ; but this assertion seems 
baldly worthy of credit, Tho Flemish ListojJmi of later times tolls us, on the contrary, that 
tho Hollanders excelled their adversaries in large ships, but that their number of small vessolB 
was inferior. 

* Instead of tho long and somewhat untimely orations which historians are apt to put into 
tho mouth of tlioir heroes, Melis Stoke 0 attributes to Willi am merely these few words ; Let ub 
dofeud ouisolves bravely, I see tho battle won ; God will crown him who dies m heaven, and 
he who lives will bo lauded through the whole world," 

• Meyorti gives the number of captured vessels as one thousand, but It is scarcely credible. 
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table; “he laughed in his very heart/’ says his historian, Melis Stoke, c “when 
he saw a jolly company assembled round him.” 


William III 

After the conclusion of the propitious peace which put a final termination 
to the long and desolating wars between Holland and Flanders/ William III 
(1304—1337) strengthened himself still further by alliances with the families 
of the principal sovereigns of Europe. The marriage of his younger daughter 
Philippa to Edward III of England in 1328 proved, in the sequel, an alliance 
no less honourable than advantageous to Holland. The old count expired 
at Valenciennes, on the 7th of Juno, 1337, leaving one sou, William, who 
succeeded him, and four daughters — Margaret, empress of Germany, 
Philippa, queen of England, Joanna, married to the count of Jiilich, and 
Elizabeth. 

William III, besides the appellation of Good, or Pious, added to his name, 
was termed the master of knights and the chief of princes; lie was brave 
in war, affable to his subjects, strict in the administration of justice. Yet 
was his government not altogether' a happy one for Holland: he depressed 
the rising industry of the towns by the demand of enormous “petitions,” 
to supply a lavish and often unnecessary expenditure; and he is accused 
of sacrificing the interests of Holland to those of Hainault, or, as his con- 
temporary historian Gulielmus Procurator e expresses it, “ forsaking the fruit- 
fid Leah for the more beautiful Rachel.” Added to this, he was negligent 
of the commercial interests of his subjects. 2 He however effected a measure 
of great advantage to Holland, by incorporating with it the lordships of 
Amstel and Woerden after the death of his uncle, Guy, bishop of Utrecht; 
and from this time may bo dated the rise of the city of Amsterdam. 

William IV 

The first act of William IV’s government was to renew the treaty made 
by his father with Edward of England, stipulating that, if summoned by 
the emperor, his vicar, or lieutenant, to defend the boundaries of the empire, 
he would supply one thousand men-at-arms to be paid by the king, at the 
rate of fifteen Florentine guilders or forty-five shillings a month, each man; 
and in case of necessity, the count should levy one thousand additional 
men at arms for the king’s service: besides the expenses of the troops, Edward 
was to pay the count the sum of £30,000. The immense sacrifice at which 
Edward purchased the alliance of the princes of the Netherlands cannot 
fail to excite our astonishment, and events, in fact, proved that he rated 
it far above its value. 

The allied armies united with Edward to lay siege to Cambray, in 1338; 
but, finding that its reduction would prove a work of time, the king broke up 
the siege and began his march towards Picardy. Thither the count of Hol- 
land refused to follow him, asserting that, being a vassal of the king of France, 

[ 1 These Avars over Zealand had lasted a century and a half, acid had involved most of the 
other ^Netherlandish states. At the same time the century-old feud between the Flemish houses 
of Avenues and Dampieire came to an end, The still longer wax between Holland and Friesland 
was more of n race- war ; in 1327 the Fiieslandors acknowledged William's authority.] 

[ a Blok** does not agree with this severe judgment of William III, and calls him ** by far 
the most able ruler who had ever held his seRt in the Binnenhof at the Hague . ” Blok admits, 
however, that he ruled with an iron hand, though he insists that the country was very pros- 
perous under him.] 
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in respect of Hainault, he was bound rather to defend than assist in invading 
his dominions. Edward, out of revenge, took his way through Hainault, 
which suffered grievously from the passage of his troops. William imme- 
diately joined the French camp. 

In the next year, the count of Holland, exasperated at Philip, again 
returned to the English alliance, and declared war against France, which he 
now invaded. In compliance with the solicitations of his ally, Edward 
embarked on the 22nd of June, 1339, at Dover, and fell in with the French 
fleet of one hundred and twenty large, besides numerous smaller vessels, 
near Sluys. It does not appear that either William or the Hollanders had 
any share in the signal victory gained by the English and Flemish on this 
occasion; a truce for nine months was brought about, which was afterwards 
prolonged for two years. In 1345 the count declared war against Utrecht 
and laid siege to the city. He was induced to conclude a truce, to which 
he consented only on condition that four hundred citizens should sue for 
pardon, kneeling before him, barefoot and bareheaded, and that he should 
receive a sum of twenty thousand pounds Flemish for the expenses of the 
war. When we call to mincl the termination of a like siege in 1138, we can- 
not help being struck with the vast change which had taken place in the rel- 
ative situations of the count and bishop. 

From Utrecht, William returned to Dordrecht, whence he sailed shortly 
after to the Zuyder Zee, for the purpose of chastising the Frieslanders, who, 
irritated by his continual and heavy exactions, had taken up arms against 
him (1345). A storm separating his ships, the troops were forced to land 
in small bodies indifferent parts of the country: the Frieslanders, attacking 
them while thus divided, slew thirty-seven hundred; and the count himself, 
with some of his nobility, being surrounded by a great number of the enemy, 
was killed exactly on the spot where the ancient sovereigns of Friesland 
were accustomed to hold their supreme court. Pie left no children by his 
wife, Joanna of Brabant. She afterwards married Wenceslaus, count of 
Luxemburg, into whose family she brought the rich duchy of Brabant. 

William IV was the first count of Holland who resumed the imperfect 
fiefs which devolved to the county in default of direct heirs, and divided 
them amongst his vassals, instead of granting them to one of the nearest 
collateral heirs, upon payment of a reasonable price, as his predecessors were 
accustomed to do. It is under the government of this count, also, that wc 
meet with the first mention of loans. To enable him to carry on the war 
with Utrecht, he urged the towns of Plolland and Zealand to lend him a sum 
equivalent to three hundred English pounds, promising not to levy any more 
petitions till this debt were paid. The towns made it a condition of their 
compliance that he should grant them new privileges, and required that the 
nobles should become surety for him. 

Margaret and the Disputed Claim (1345) 

William dying without issue, his nearest heirs were his four sisters; and 
as the county had always been an undivided hereditary state, it appeared 
naturally to devolve on Margaret the eldest, wife of the emperor of Germany. 
Edward, king of England, however, the husband of Philippa, the second 
daughter of William III, put in his claim to a share of the inheritance. 

As the emperor Ludwig considered himself entitled to the whole of the 
states, whether as husband of the elder daughter or as suzerain of a fief 
escheated to the empire on failure of direct heirs, he delayed not to invest 
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his wife with the titles of countess of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hai- 
nault. In spite of the rigorous season, Margaret repaired in the month of 
January to Holland, to secure herself in possession of her states before the 
king of England could gain a footing there, 

The people took advantage of her anxiety to be acknowledged, to obtain 
some desired rights and immunities, of which the most important was the 
engagement she entered into for herself and her successors never to undertake 
a war beyond the limits of the county, unless with consent of the nobles, 
commons, and “good towns”; and if she did so, none should bo bound to 
serve except by their own favour and freewill. She was then unanimously 
acknowledged by all the members of the state, but shortly after recalled by 
her husband to Bavaria. As Ludwig, the eldest son of the emperor, had re- 
signed his right to the succession, she sent her second son, William, then in 
early youth, to take the administration of affairs during her absence, sur- 
rendering to him Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Ilainault, and retaining 
for herself merely a pension of ten thousand crowns. 

After the death of the emperor, which happened in the October of 1347, 
Margaret, finding that William was either unable to pay or purposely with- 
held this trifling annuity, and irritated at his breach of faith, returned to 
Holland, and resuming the government, obliged William to retire into Hai- 
nault. He did not, however, remain tranquil under this deprivation, but secretly 
used every means in his power to conciliate the favour of the uoblcs; and 
the dissensions that now arose between the mother and son gave form and 
vigour to the two parties of nobles and people, which hi this century divided 
Holland, as well as Germany and France. 

WARS OP THE “CODS” AND “HOOKS” 

The nobles espoused the side of William, while the people and inhabitants 
of the towns, with the exception of the larger and more aristocratic cities, 
adhered to Margaret, who was supported besides by the lord of Brcderode, 
ancl a few others of the most popular nobility. The former were called by 
the party name of Kabbcljauws or “Cods,” because the cod devours all the 
smaller fish; 1 and the latter by that of Hoeks or “Hooks," because with that 
apparently insignificant instrument one is able to catch the cocl. It does 
not appear what occasion gave rise to these very primitive appellations, so 
characteristic of the people and their pursuits. 

The cods, dissatisfied ere long with the somewhat feeble administration 
of Margaret, sent repeated messages to William in Hainault, entreating him 
to come without delay into Holland, and assume the government of the 
county. After some hesitation, he secretly repaired to Gorkum, and shortly 
after, most of the principal towns of Holland and West Friesland acknowl- 
edged him as count. As soon as Margaret could collect a fleet of English, 
French, and Hainault ships, she sailed to the island of Walcheren (in 1351), 
where she fell in with a number of Holland vessels, commanded by her son 
in person. A sharp engagement ensued, ill which William was totally de- 
feated, and forced to retreat to Holland. Margaret, anxious to improve 
her advantage, followed him to the Maas, where, William having received 
some reinforcements, another desperate battle was fought, ending in the 
entire discomfiture of Margaret. A vast number of her adherents were slain, 

[ J Blok b thinks tho name may linvo risen fi om cr the light blue scaly-coafc of arms ” of Duke 
William. He believes that the guilds were involved and supported the HooliSj though William 
IV had sternly repressed and forbidden their organisation.] 
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and Dirk van Brederocle, one of the few nobles who espoused her cause, and 
the chief stay of her party, was taken prisoner. The remainder of the hook 
nobles were afterwards banished, ancl 
their castles and houses razed to the 
ground. 

Margaret fled to England, where she 
prevailed upon the king to mediate a 
peace between herself and her son. She 
was shortly after followed by William 
himself, who married there Matilda, eld- 
est daughter of Henry, duke 
of Lancaster. William like- 
wise accepted the mediation 
of Edward. According to the 
terms of the agreement of 1354, Wil- 
liam retained Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland, while Hainault remained in 
the possession of Margaret during her 
life, with a yearly income of about 
twenty-four hundred pounds,/ 

Wenzelburger on the Wars of the “Gods” 
and “Hooks" 

The cod and hook disturbances are 
no isolated phenomena; rather do they 
forma link in the great chain of his- 
torical processes of development under 
which Europe, during several centuries, 
trembled in the foundations of her so- 
cial organisation, that she might make soldier of the Fifteenth centoiit 
way for new conditions and new views. 

It is not difficult for a dispassionate eye to find and pursue the same 
scarlet thread which _ runs through all tiie trials of strength of the various 
parties; on the one side the towns form the kernel of the party, on the other 
the old nobility. In the north, in Oostergoo, the Vetkoopers and Sehieringers 
bear the same relation to one another as the cods and hooks; in. Utrecht, 
the Liehtenbergen and Lockhorsten ; in Gelderland the Heekerens and Bronck- 
horsten; in Liege the Waroux and Awans; in Brussels the Hetfelds and 
Lombecks; in Flanders the Clauwaerts and tlieLelinerts — stood opposed to 
one another. 

"And if,” says Loher,ff "we cast our eyes on the great German Empire, 
here also we shall see the two groups step into the foreground. Here indeed 
they appear in a different costume and with different weapons, according to 
whether they belong to the eastern or western portion of the empire. But, 
amid the bewildered tangle of facts and circumstances, the same fundamental 
political and social ideas will unfold themselves before our eyes, just aa has 
already been the case with regard to a later period, the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, since the art and penetration of our historians have set the 
days of the Peasants' War at the beginning of the Reformation in a new light.” 

Adolphus of Nassau and Albert of Austria, Ludwig of Bavaria and Charles 
IV are, when measured by a wider standard, nothing else than the represen- 
tatives of the same principles for which the hooks and cods contended with 
n. w.— vol. xiii. z 
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one another in Holland; and wlmt other importance have the wars of the 
Jacquerie, of the Burgundian party with the Armagnacs in France, the civil 
wars in England, the rebellion of Wat Tyler, than that of strengthening the 
royal power by the humiliation of the great feudal nobility and making ifc 
the only authority in the state? The struggles of the cods and hooks must 
be understood in this connection, and only thus can wc comprehend their 
long duration, which was only possible on condition that the parties received 
new impulse and fresh nourishment from without As in many other ques- 
tions which deeply concern the fate of a country, here also it is idle to at- 
tempt to measure the actions and desires of the various parties from the 
standpoint of abstract justice. 

It must be confessed that if wo apply to history the petty view of rights— 
which clings to yellow parchments and holds to the existing order with its 
chartered privileges, even though this may actually be the most crying injustice 
— then right is exclusively on the side of the hooks. They desired only the con- 
firmation and maintenance of existing conditions, the secure establishment 
of the rights always claimed and exercised by the nobility; whilst the opposing 
party sought to destroy them. Moreover, the character of the hooks appeals 
far more to sentiment than does that of their opponents. There the true 
knightly spirit displayed its fairest blossoms, the fidelity of the hook vassal 
to his feudal lord shines in a halo such as streams forth only from the Ni- 
belungenlied and the old German mythology. Miracles of self-devoted 
gratitude and manly contempt of death, unshakable composure in a desperate 
and hopeless situation, gloomy defiance and quiet contempt of the victorious 
enemy to whom necessity compels submission — these are only to be found 
in the ranks of the hook champions defending the rights of a persecuted lady. 

Far otherwise was it with their opponents. As the towns formed the 
prevailing element of the party, so here every enterprise was the result of 
skilful and cunning calculation; their unwieldiness formed a striking contrast 
to the readiness to strike and the lightning rapidity of the noble troops: they 
were ever inclined to meet the enemy half way, and conclude a peace with 
him, to which they consented under any circumstances so long as it suited 
their interest to do so. The hooks are not, according to the excellent 
characterisation of Hugo Grotius/ 1 to be regarded as exactly a party, bub 
only as a section of the population which "remained steadfast in its duty, 
to defend the laws, usages, liberties, and privileges of the country, against 
which the cods waged war,” so that they would never have consented if 
the territorial prince had laid a reforming hand on the existing order. The 
cods, on the other hand, were not so particular about the conscientious 
observance of chartered rights; they had no objection if the territorial lord 
demanded more than his due so long as ho raised no barrier against personal 
liberty and the material pursuit of industry and especially of trade. 

In a word, the hooks represented the conservative element of the society 
of the period, adhering stoutly to what Avas old and had been handed down 
from times past, whilst the cods instinctively followed the forward-impelling 
pressure of the times, and formed the progressive factor of contemporary 
civilisation. But as in general the romantic deeds of heroism of the valiant 
knight have a greater charm for the people of their own day and for pos- 
terity than the quiet effectiveness of the citizen Avho, peaceful and modest 
as he was, yet still laboured ceaselessly and conscious of his aim, so the 
sympathy of posterity has been directed almost exclusively, and in an ex- 
tremely one-sided fashion, to the side of the hooks, round whom the ivy of 
poetic legend and the mournful halo of tragedy have twined themselves.* 
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THE BAVARIAN HOUSE IN POWER 

Margaret did not long survive the reconciliation with her son ; she died 
in 1356, and thus the county was again transferred to a foreign family, passing 
from the house of Hainault into that of Bavaria. We find no event worthy 
to arrest our attention during the reign of William V. In 1357 he began to 
show symptoms of aberration of intellect, which soon increased to uncon- 
trollable frenzy. He killed with his own hand, and without any cause of 
offence, a nobleman highly esteemed in the country; in consequence of 
which act he was deprived of the government, and placed in confinement. 
He continued a hopeless lunatic until his death, which did not occur till 
twenty years afterwards. 

As William and the emperor Ludwig, his father, had declared Albert, 
younger brother of the former, heir to the county, if he should die without 
issue, the government in the present case appeared naturally to devolve 
on him, as standing next in succession, The cods also, after some resistance, 
acknowledged Albert as governor or ruward 1 in 1359. 

Edward III gratified the governor of Holland by a final surrender, in 
1372, of all claims in right of his wife to a share in the inheritance of Wil- 
liam III. 

The extravagance and rapacity of Louis of Male, count of Flanders, had 
excited discontent and hatred among liis subjects, especially the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, ancl their rebellion under the Van Arteveldes has been already 
described in Chapter II. The death of Louis in January, 1384, as we have 
seen, made way for the succession of Philip, duke of Burgundy, in right of 
his wife Margaret, the only legitimate child of Louis, to the counties of 
Flanders and Artois. Margaret was likewise heiress to the duchy of Brabant, 
through her aunt Joanna, the present duchess, who, in order to extend still 
further the influence of her family in the Netherlands, laboured effectually 
to promote a union between, the houses of Burgundy and Holland. Through 
her means, a double marriage was concluded between William, count of 
Oosterhaut, eldest son of the count of Holland, and Margaret, daughter of 
Philip of Burgundy; ancl between John, eldest son of the duke of Burgundy, 
and Margaret, daughter of Albert the governor. Their nuptials, attended 
by the king of France in person, were celebrated at Cambray in 1385 in a 
style of unparalleled magnificence. 

Albert, after the loss of his wife, formed an illicit connection with Aleida 
(or Alice) van Poelgeest, the daughter of a nobleman of the cod party, whose 
youth, beauty, and insinuating manners soon gained such an ascendency 
over the mincl of her lover that the whole court was henceforward gov- 
erned according to her caprices. 

The hook nobles, instigated at once by ambition and revenge, resolved 
upon a deed of horror ancl blood to which it is said, they induced Albert's 
son, William of Oosterhaut, to lend his assistance. 2 A number of them 

[ l Ituward, a word signifying conservator of tho peaco. ,, l 

8 Pofcius SufTrklus^ accuses William of participation in this crime, ancl the accusation lias 
been adopted by later authors, but, as it seeing, without sufficient foundation, Neither Jan 
Clerbrandszoon (John of Leyden) ^ liis contemporary, nor Eeku 1 attributes to him any share in it ; 
that he befriended the perpetrators, when hi ought to justice three years after, is undoubted; 
among- them were some of the most illustrious of the nobility, and his personal friends, but 
that he should, if ho had been a party concerned, have forsaken his accomplices to attend a 
tournament in England a month after, is highly improbable : Jie is mentioned by Frois-sart as 
being piesont at the one held about Michaelmas in this year by Itichaid II, when he was made 
knight of the garter.] 
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assembled at the Hague, where the Lady Aloida was then residing, and on 
the night of the 21st of August forced their way, completely armed, into her 
apartment. The count’s steward threw himself before them to defend the 
terrified girl from their violence. He was slaughtered on the spot; and, a 
moment after, Aleida herself fell dead, and covered with wounds, at their 
feet. 

William of Oosterhaut repeatedly besought his father to pardon the crim- 
inals; but, finding him deaf to his entreaties, he retired in anger to the court 
of France. Philip advised him to seek 
a reconciliation with his father, by 
proposing an expedition into Friesland, 
that he might at once avenge the death 
of his uncle, William IV, and reconquer 
his inheritance. 

Albert was readily induced to favour 
tlie designs of his son; he solicited suc- 
cours from France and England, who 
each sent a body of troops to his aid. 

The allied troops set sail on the 22nd 
of August, 1396, in a fleet of four thou- 
sand and forty ships. 1 The Friesknders, 
meanwhile, had made an alliance with 
the bishop of Utrecht, and assembled 
together in arms to the number of thirty 
thousand men. Unfortunately, how r ever, 
they refused to follow the wise counsel 
of one of the chief of their nobility, Juw 
Juwinga. They were ill able to with- 
stand the well-tempered weapons and 
heavy armour of their enemies. Four- 
teen hundred were slain, and the rest 
forced to take flight. The victorious 
army carried fire and sword through 
the country, until the approach of the 
rainy season obliged them to retire 
into winter quarters - they carried with noon or om> aiiDi>Br,Buisa ahiu:y 
them the body of Count William, which 

had been taken up from the place of its sepulture. Count Albert was, for the 
time, acknowledged lord of Friesland. 

But little more than a year elapsed, however, before the Frioslanders 
again threw off their forced subjection, and at length, in 1400, Count Albert 
found himself obliged to make a truce with them for six years, without in- 
sisting upon their acknowledgment of him as lord of Friesland. The prin- 
cipal reason which prompted him to the adoption of this unpalatable measure 
was the exhausted condition of his finances ; added to this was the rebellion 
of one of his own subjects, John, lord of Arkel, who had long filled the office 
of stadholder of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, as well as that of treasurer 

[ l This number appears immense ; but John of Loydou,* n contemporary, estimates tbo 
number of troops to be conveyed across tbo Zuydcr Zee at ono hundred and eighty thousand, in 
which the historian of Friesland agrees. Froissart ** says the}' were more than ono hundred 
thousand ; consequently, if, as wo may supposo, the vessols wore for the most part small, they 
must have had this number for their transport, since five and twenty men would have been 
a sufficient avornge complement for each. The men of Ilaarlem nlono are said to have sup- 
plied twelve hundred mariners.] 
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of the count’s private domains, without having given any account of his ad- 
ministration of the revenues. 

This was the last event of importance which occurred under Count Albert’s 
administration. He died on the 15th of December, 1404, at the age of 
sixty-seven, having governed the county for forty-six years. By his first 
wife, Margaret, daughter of the duke of Brieg, he left three sons — William, 
who succeeded him; Albert, duke of Mubingcn; and John, bishop-elect of 
Li£ge : and four daughters, Joanna of Luxemburg, queen of Bohemia, who 
died without issue; Catherine, duchess of Gelderland, who likewise died 
childless; Margaret, married to John, son of the duke of Burgundy; and 
another Joanna, wife of the duke of Austria. He had no issue by his second 
wife. Margaret of Clevcs, who survived him. 

Albert appears to have been, on the whole, a mild, just, and pious prince, 
but remarkably deficient in talent, energy, and decision. His constant 
necessities enabled the towns to purchase of him many valuable additions 
to their privileges. The debts which he left unpaid at his death were so 
heavy that his widow found it advisable to make a boeddafstandt, or formal 
renunciation of all claim to his estate. 

William VI (1404-1417) 

The animosities between the cod and hook parties, which appeared to 
have been mitigated for a few years, now revived with increased fury, and 
a number of the most respectable burghers lost their lives. 

The Hollanders, under the government of William, entirely lost their 
footing in Friesland ; and in the year 1417 the Frieslanders obtained from 
the emperor Sigismund a charter, confirming the entire independence of their 
state. William was the Jess inclined to undertake any expedition into Fries- 
land, as the alliance he had formed between his only daughter, Jacqueline, 
or Jacoba, and a son of the king of France, involved him in some degree in 
the cabals of that court. 

The insanity of the king, Charles VI, and the weak and vicious character 
of the queen, Isabella of Bavaria, had rendered the royal authority in France 
utterly inefficient, leaving the kingdom a prey to the fury of the rival factions, 
so celebrated in history, of Burgundy and Orleans. It was during the ascen- 
dency of the former that John, duke of Touraine, second son of the king of 
France, had been betrothed to Jacqueline of Holland, niece of the duke of 
Burgundy. Owing to the youth of the parties, the marriage was not com- 
pleted until 1415, when Jacqueline was declared heir to Hainault, Holland, 
and Friesland. 

By the death of his elder brother, Louis, John succeeded, a few months 
after, to the title of dauphin, and became heir-apparent to the French crown, 
but he died in 1417. 

To William his loss was irreparable. The succession to the county had 
been settled on his only legitimate child, Jacqueline, with the condition that 
the government was to remain in the hands of her husband. On both the pre- 
vious occasions, when the county had been left without a male heir, a great 
proportion of the Hollanders had shown a vehement dislike to submit to the 
authority of a female, and he, therefore, dreaded lest the claims of his daughter 
might be set aside in favour of his brother John, bishop-elect of LiSge. To 
guard against any such attempt, he assembled the nobles and towns of Hol- 
land, who, at Ins requisition, solemnly swore to acknowledge Jacqueline 
lawful heir and successor, in case he should die without a son. Most of the 
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principal nobles and the large towns of Holland signed this agreement, as 
well as the states of Zealand; and William, thinking he had now placed the 
succession of his daughter on a firm footing, returned to Hainault, Here he 
soon after died at Bouchain, in May, 1417. During the reign of William the 
herring fishery, a source of such immense national wealth to Holland, began 
rapidly to increase. 

THE ROMANTIC STORY OF JACQUELINE 

The death of William VI left the government of the county in the hands 
of his young ancl widowed daughter, who had barely attained the age of seven- 
teen. Yet, endued with understanding far above her years ancl a courage 
uncommon to her sex, joined to the most captivating grace and. beauty, the 
countess had already secured the respect and affection of her subjects, which, 
after her accession, she neglected no method to retain, by confirming every- 
where their ancient charters and privileges; and the Hollanders might have 
promised themselves long years of tranquillity ancl happiness under her rule, 
had it not been for the unprincipled ambition of her paternal uncle, John of 
Bavaria, surnamed the Ungodly, 1 bishop-elect of Lidge. 

Being resolved to abandon the spiritual condition, and procure himself to 
be acknowledged governor of Holland, lie repaired to Dordrecht, where he 
had many partisans, and was proclaimed there. The other towns, however, 
both of Holland ancl Zealand, and whether espousing the hook or cod party, 
refused to acknowledge him. Jacqueline assembled her troops, placing her- 
self at their head. The followers of John were defeated, ancl more than a 
thousand men slain. The presence of so formidable an enemy in her states 
made it advisable that the young countess should marry without delay. 
Her father had in his will named as her future husband, John, eldest son 
of Anthony, late duke of Brabant, ancl first cousin to Jacqueline; ancl although 
she showed no inclination to the person of the young prince, the union was 
so earnestly pressed by her mother and John, duke of Burgundy, her uncle, 
that, a dispensation having been procured from the pope, the parties were 
married at Biervliet early in the following spring (1418). 

John of Bavaria, to whom this marriage left no pretence for insisting on 
the regency, found means to induce the pope, Martin V, and the emperor 
Sigismund, to lend their aid to his project. John sent a trusty ambassador 
to resign his bishopric into the hands of the pope, and to solicit in return a 
dispensation from holy orders and liberty to enter the marriage state. Martin 
consented to his wishes, ancl a matrimonial alliance with Elizabeth of Lux- 
emburg, widow of Anthony, duke of Brabant, ancl niece to the emperor, 
gained him the favour and support of Sigismimd, who declared the county 
of Holland ancl Zealand a fief reverted in default of heirs male to the empire, 
with, which lie invested John of Bavaria, commanding the nobility, towns, 
and inhabitants in general, to acknowledge allegiance to him, and releasing 
them from the oaths they had taken to Jacqueline ancl John of Brabant. 

John of Bavaria assumed the title of count, and was acknowledged at 
Dordrecht; but the other towns declared that the county of Holland ancl 
Zealand was no fief of the empire, nor was the succession in anywise restricted 
to heirs male. 

[' Sine pielate, from his refusal to receive lioly orders according to Monstrolot”; others 
give him the surname of “ pitiless,” which it is said he obtained by his cruelties at Li8go . but 
he gave no orders foi executions there, excel) t m conjunction with the duke of Burgundy and 
the couut of noil and.] 
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So far from supporting the pretensions of John, the towns of Haarlem, 
Delft, and Leyden had raised a loan for Jacqueline, and they laid siege to 
Dordrecht, the expedition being commanded by the young John of Brabant. 
His troops were not in sufficient number to carry the town. John of Bavaria 
advanced to Rotterdam, the capture of which John of Brabant found himself 
unable to prevent, and the former, in consequence, became master of a con- 
siderable portion of South Holland. The feeble John of Brabant was re- 
duced to make a treaty with his rival in 1420, whereby he ceded to him Hol- 
land, Zealand, and Friesland for the space of twelve years; and this con- 
duct, without bettering the condition of his affairs, served but to increase 
the dislike with which he had for some time been viewed by the Brabantcrs. 

Nor was this feeling manifested by them alone. Countess Jacqueline 
had consented to the marriage with the young duke of Brabant, without the 
slightest sentiment of affection towards him, yielding her own inclinations 
on this point to the persuasions of her mother: nor were the circumstances 
of their union such as subsequently to conciliate her love or esteem. The 
princess was in her twenty-second year, of a healthy constitution and vig- 
orous intellect, lively, spirited, and courageous; her husband, on the con- 
trary, about two years younger than herself, was feeble alike in body and 
mind, indolent, and capricious. Through his incapacity, she now saw her- 
self stripped of her fairest possessions, nor did there appear any security 
for her retaining the rest; he, moreover, maintained an illicit connection 
with the daughter of a Brabant nobleman; and, with the petty tyranny 
which little minds are so fond of exercising, he forced her to dismiss all the 
Holland ladies from her service, and to fill their places with those of Brabant. 
She secretly quilted the comt; and, accompanied by her mother, escaped 
in 1421 by way of Calais to England, where she was courteously received 
by Henry V, and a hundred pounds a month allotted for her maintenance. 
In the winter of the same year she held at the baptismal font the infant son 
of the king, afterwards Henry VI. 

Jacqueline was now determined at all risks to procure the dissolution 
of the bonds that had become so odious to her; and Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, brother of the king, tempted by her large inheritance and cap- 
tivated by her personal charms, eagerly entered into a negotiation with her 
for a future matrimonial alliance, which hacl been projected even before 
her flight from Brabant. An almost insurmountable difficulty, however, 
presented itself, in the necessity of procuring a dispensation from the pope. 
Martin V had granted one three years before, against the wishes both of the 
emperor and John of Bavaria, for her marriage with John of Brabant; and 
it appeared scarcely reasonable to ask him now to revoke it. Humphrey and 
Jacqueline applied to Benedict XIII, who had been deposed by the council 
of Pisa in 1409, and was acknowledged only by the king of Aragon. Bene- 
dict, flattered with the recognition of his authority, and pleased with the 
opportunity of acting in opposition to his rival, readily granted a bull of 
divorce, which they pretended to have obtained from the legitimate pope, 
and which Martin V afterwards publicly declared to be fictitious. 

Although such a divorce could not by any means be considered as valid, 
the marriage between the duke of Gloucester and the countess Jacqueline 
was, nevertheless, solemnized in the end of the year 1422. But the prox- 
imity of his claims to the county of Holland rendered the marriage of the 
English duke with the countess in the highest degree distasteful to Philip of 
Burgundy. She had no children by the duke of Brabant, nor did it appear 
probable that she ever would; but her union with Humphrey might prove 
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more fruitful, and the birth of a child effectually bar Philip from the suc- 
cession. He therefore complained of this step as an affront offered to 
himself. He found Humphrey, however, determined to resign, on no con- 
sideration, either his wife or his claim to her states; but having obtained 
for her an act of naturalisation from the English parliament, in 1424, together 
with subsidies of troops and money, he set out for Hainault, where, Philip of 
Burgundy and John of Brabant being unprepared for resistance, the towns 
universally opened their gates to him. Little occurred during the campaign, 
except mutual defiances between the dukes of Burgundy and Gloucester, 
and Humphrey, accepting the challenge of the former to single combat, in 



Dutch Ciudle, Fifteenth Oentuhy 


the presence of the duke o! Bedford, returned to England under pretext of 
making the necessary preparations, but in reality, probably, from a con- 
viction that he should not be able long to withstand the power of Burgundy. 
He left the countess in Mons, which, shortly after his departure, was threat- 
ened with a siege. Jacqueline wrote a letter, couched in the most moving 
terms, to solicit succours from her husband, which, unhappily, never reached 
him, being intercepted by the duke of Burgundy./ 


Jacqueline’s Lellei • to Her Husband 
The following is the letter as quoted by Monstrelefc: 

My very dear and redoubted lord and father, in the most humble of manners in this world 
I recommend myself to your kind favour. May it please you to know, my very redoubted 
lord and father, that I address myself to you ns the most doleful, most ruined, ami most 
treacherously deceived woman living ; for, my very dear lord, on Sunday, the 13th of this 
present month of Juno, the deputies of your town of Mons returned, and brought with them a 
treaty that had been agreed on between our fair cousin of Burgundy and our fair cousin of 
Brabant; which treaty had been made in tlio absence and without the knowledge of my 
mother, as she herself signifies to me, and confirmed by her chaplain, Master Geinrd le Grand. 

My mother, most redoubted lord, lias written to mo lelteis, certifying the above treaty having 
been made ; but that, in regard to it, she know not how to advise mo, for that sho was horsclt 
doubtful how to act, She desired me, however, to call an assembly of the principal burghers 
of Mons, mid learn from them what aid and advice they wore willing to give me. Upou this, 
my sweet lord anil father, I wont on the morrow to the town-house, and remonstrated with 
them, that it had been at their request and earnest entreaties that you had left me under their 
safeguard and on their oaths, that they would be true and loyal subjects, and take especial care 
of me, so that they should be enabled to give you good accounts on your return ; and tbeso 
oaths had been taken on the holy sacrament at the altar, and on the sacred ovnngelistg. 
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To this my harangue, my dear and honoured lord, tlioy simply replied that they were not 
sufficiently strong 'within the town to defend and guard me ; and instantaneously they rose in 
tumult, saying that my people wanted to murder them ; and, my sweet lord, they carried mat- 
ters so far that, in despite of mo, they arrested one of your sergeants, called Alaquart, whom 
they immediately beheaded, and hanged very many who were of your parly and strongly attached 
to your interests, such as Baidould do la Porte, his brother Colart, and others, to tho number of 
250 of your adherents, They also wished to seize Sir Baldwin the treasurer, and Sir Louis de 
hlontfort ; but though they did not succeed, I know not what they intend doing ; for, iny very 
dear lord, they plainly told xno that unless I make peace, tlioy will deliver mo into the hands of 
the dnko of Brabant, and that I shall only remain eight days longer in their town, when 1 shall 
he forced to go into Flanders, which will be to mo tho most painful of events ; for I very much 
fear that, unless you shall hasten to free me from the hands I am now' in, I shall never see you 
more Alas 1 my most dear and redoubted father, my whole hope is in your power, seeing, my 
sweet lord and only delight, that all my sufferings arise from my love to you. I therefore en- 
treat, in the most humble manner possible, and for the love of God, that you would be pleased 
to liuvo compassion on mo and on my affairs ; for you must hasten to succour your most doleful 
creature, if you do not wish to lose lior forever, I have hopes that you will do as I beg, for, 
dear father, I have never behaved ill to you in my whole life, and so long ns I shall live I will 
never do anything to displease you, but I am ready to die for lovo of you and your noble person. 

Your government pleases me much , and by my faith, my very redoubted lord and prince, 
my sole consolation ancl hope, I beg you will consider, by the love of God and of my lord St, 
George, tho melancholy situation of myself and my affairs more maturely than you have 
hitheito done, for you seom entirely to have forgotton mo. 

Nothing more do I know at piesont than that I ought sooner to have sent Sir Louis do 
Montfort to you, for ho cannot longer remain here, although ho attended me when all the rest 
deserted me ; and he will toll you more particularly all that has happened than 1 can do in a 
letter. 1 enticat, therofoio, that you will be a kind lord to him, and send me your good 
pleasure and commands, which I will most heartily obey. This is known to the blessed Son 
of God, whom I pray to giant you a long and happy life, and that I may have tho groat joy of 
booing you soon, 

Written in the false and traitorous town of Mons, with a doleful heart, the 6th day of 
Juno. Your eoirowful and well-beloved daughter, suffering great grief by your commands — 
your daughter, Dn QuiENicnouna.n 


Last Days of Jacqueline 

The appeal never reached its destination and, on June 13th, Jacqueline 
was delivered by the citizens of Mons into the hands of the duke of Burgundy’s 
deputies, and conducted to Ghent, to be detained there until the pope should 
decide the question of her marriage. 

After remaining some little time in confinement, Jacqueline escaped, in 
male disguise, to Antwerp, and resuming the attire of her sex proceeded 
thence to Woudriclien, which opened its gates to her, as well as Oudewater, 
Gouda, and Schoonhoven. The citadel of the latter resisted for some clays the 
army which the hook nobles assembled to besiege it, but was ultimately forced 
to surrender on conditions, Thou lives and estates were granted to all the 
defenders except one named Arnold Beiling, the cause of whose reservation 
is not known. His conduct on the occasion proved that the high principle 
of honour and undaunted courage which we are accustomed to attribute 
peculiarly to the knightly and the noble animated no less strongly the breast 
of a simple Dutch burgher. He was condemned to he buried alive, but 
besought a respite of one month to arrange his affairs, and take leave of his 
friends: it was granted upon his word of honour alone, and he was permitted 
to depart without further security. He returned _ punctually at the time 
appointed, and the sentence was executed a short distance without the walls 
of the town. The confidence with which this singular request was granted, 
showing, as it does, the habitual reliance placed on the good faith of the 
Hollanders, is only less admirable than the courageous integrity with which 
tlie promise was fulfilled. 

The death of John of Bavaria in 1425 by poison, administered, as some 
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say, at the instigation of the countess-dowager, others, by his steward, 1 a 
knight of the hook party, some months after the return of Jacqueline to Hol- 
land, although it delivered her from an inveterate and powerful enemy, did 
not contribute to retrieve her fortunes. He had named Philip of Burgundy 
his heir in case he should die without issue, and that ambitious prince now 
took advantage of the event to obtain from John of Brabant the title of 
governor (or ruward) and heir to the county of Holland; John himself re- 
taining the name of count, and being acknowledged as such by all the towns 
which had held to the party of John of Bavaria. From this lime lie does 
not appear to have concerned himself in any way with the government of 
the county. Philip came into Holland, where he was acknowledged gov- 
ernor by the greater portion of the towns, 

The countess Jacqueline remained meanwhile at Gouda, where, hearing 
that some towns of the cod party had united their forces to besiege her, she 
obtained assistance from tho Utrcchters, who liad always remained faithful 
to her cause, and advanced at the head of her troops to meet her enemies 
near Alpen, where she gained a considerable victory over them. This success 
was followed by the welcome news that an English fleet had been equipped 
for her service by the duke of Gloucester, bringing five hundred choice land 
troops. It arrived, in effect, early in 1426 at Scliouwen, under the command 
of the earl Fitzwaller, whom he had appointed his stadholdcr over Holland 
and Zealand. Philip assembled an army of four thousand men, and sailed 
to Brouwershaven, where tlie English, joined with the Zealanders of the 
hook party, were encamped. Immediately on the landing of the cods the 
troops came to a severe engagement, which lasted the whole day, and ter- 
minated to the disadvantage of the English and hooks; one thousand four 
hundred of the former and some of the principal nobles of Zealand were 
slain, Fitzwaltcr himself being forced to seek safety hy flight. 

This unfortunate encounter lost Jacqueline the whole of Zealand; neverthe- 
less, she did not yield to despair, but, taking advantage of the absence of 
Duke Philip from Holland, she engaged the men of Alkmnar, with the Ken- 
nemerlanders and West Frieslanclcrs, to lay siege to Haarlem: this under- 
taking also was unsuccessful; but the Kenuemerlandors made themselves 
masters of several forts belonging to the cod party. 

The advance of Philip in person did not permit Jacqueline to continue 
any longer in North Holland. She therefore retreated once more to Gouda, 
when all the towns in that quarter opened their gates to Philip. The hooks 
vented their rage upon the town of Enkhuizen ; having collected a few vessels, 
they surprised it as the burghers were engaged in their midday meal, seized 
more than a hundred of the principal persons, and beheaded them. Under 
pretext of securing them from similar assaults in future, Philip placed foreign 
garrisons in the greater number of the towns, and erected a citadel at Hoorn. 

The filling the towns with foreign soldiers, an act unprecedented in the 
history of the country, was the first of those violent and unpopular measures 
pursued by Philip ancl his successors which, in the next century, lost them 
so rich and fair a portion of their dominions. It was followed by others no 
less inimical to tho ancient customs and privileges of the people; the Kcnne- 
merlanders wove punished for the support they had given to their lawful 
sovereign, by the forfeiture of their charters and immunities; the towns and 
villages which had adhered to Jacqueline were condemned to pay a fine of 

[‘ John van Vliofc, who married Jacqueline's illegitimate) sister, confessed to poisoning him 
by spreading on the leaves of a prayer-hoolc poison bought from an English merchant, lie 
was put to death, John of Bavaria was several months in dying.] 
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123,300 crowns within six months, and to be subject to a perpetual tax of 
four groots (halfpence) for every hearth. Even those towns which had been 
friendly to Philip were obliged to contribute heavy "petitions” for the pay- 
ment of his troops. 

The countess Jacqueline found her affairs in a desperate condition. The 
pope had not only declared her marriage with the dulcc of Brabant valid, 
but prohibited the contraction of any future marriage between her and the 
duke of Gloucester, oven after the death of John of Brabant, 1 whose health 
and strength were rapidly decaying. This event, which occurred within a 
short time from the issuing of the papal bull, and the intelligence that the 
English parliament had granted 20,000 marks expressly for her relief, in- 
spired Jacqueline with hopes, nevertheless, that Gloucester would lend effective 
aid towards reinstating her in possession of her inheritance, and emboldened 
her to appeal to a general council of the Church against the decree of the pope. 
But the duke of Bedford, having concluded a truce for his brother with the 
duke of Burgundy, forbade him to go to Holland, and Gloucester himself 
showed no inclination to second the efforts of the countess. 

In spite of her remonstrances, and of the reproaches of Ms own country- 
women, lie forsook his noble and highborn bride for the charms of Eleanor 
Cobham, whom he now married, after her having lived with him some years 
as his mistress. Jacqueline, conscious of possessing, besides her princely 
birth and rich estates, all the alluring attractions of her sex, was struck to 
the heart by this cruel and unlooked-for desertion. Jacqueline and the 
hook nobles, seeing no chance of defending themselves, offered terms of com- 
promise to the duke, to which he readily listened. 

By this treaty [called the Reconciliation of Delft, July 3rd, 1428] Jacque- 
line was to surrender her states to the administration of Philip as heir and 
governor, but retain the title of countoss, with an engagement not to con- 
tract another marriage without the consent of the duke, of her mother, and 
of the three estates; in which case, she was to resign, in favour of Philip, 
her claim to the allegiance of her subjects. The government of Holland, 
in the duke’s absence, was to be entrusted to nine councillors, of whom the 
countess should name three, and the duke the six others — three natives, and 
three from other parts of his dominions. (It had been an express stipulation, 
in the marriage articles of Jacqueline with the duke of Touraine, that no 
foreigners were to be admitted to offices within the county.) The duke 
was to have the sole nomination of all the higher offices, both in the towns 
and open country. The future revenues of the county, after the subtraction 
of salaries to public officers, and other necessary expenses, were to be paid 
to the countess. The exiles on both sides were to be permitted to return to 
their country, and no one, under a penalty, should reproach another with the- 
party names of hook and cod. 

Jacqueline was obliged to go through the towns of Holland, with the duke, 
and cause the oaths to be taken to him as heir and governor ; and thus de- 
jirived of all authority in the government, she retired to Goes in South Beve- 
land. One friend, and one alone, was left to her in this time of need. Francis 
van Borselen, although a conspicuous member of the cod party, and appointed 
by Philip stadholder of Holland, was ever ready to assist her with his purse 
and counsel, though at the risk of alienating his friends, and even of losing 
his valuable offices. The gratitude and esteem which such conduct naturally 

1 This prince, although from his deficiency in talent lie appears in bo contemptible a light, 
is said by historians to have been just, pious, and benevolent, His name is honourable to 
posterity as the founder of the university of Louvain In ld&G. 
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excited in the breast of the forsaken princess soon deepened into feelings of 
the tenderest attachment; and, under their impulse, she consented to a 
secret marriage with Borselen, thougli she well knew the penalty which 
must attach to a discovery. This event was soon known to Philip, who 
had too many of his partisans around her to admit of its remaining long 
concealed; nor clid he delay to make use of it as a means of depriving Jacque- 
line of her title of countess, all that now remained of her birthright. 

His first measure was to cause Francis van Borselen to be arrested at 
the Hague, and conducted prisoner to Ruppolmondc ; after which, ho allowed 
a report to go abroad that the unfortunate nobleman was to be released only 
by death; judging, with good reason, that the desire to save a husband so 
beloved would reduce the countess to such terms of submission as he should 
dictate. 

The issue justified his expectations. Upon condition that the duke should 
release Francis van Borselen and confirm their marriage, she renounced in 
1433 all right and title to the counties of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Hainault; in the event of the duke dying before her, the county was to revert 
to herself and her heirs. Philip afterwards appointed her grand forester of 
Holland and created Borselen count of Oosterhaut, but deprived him of the 
office of stadhoklcr. 

Such was the end of the troubled and disastrous reign of the countess 
Jacqueline. There are many points in the character and story of this lovely 
and unhappy lady which strongly remind us of the still more unfortunate 
Mary, queen of Scots: her personal beauty, captivating manners, masculine 
courage, and extraordinary talent; her early marriage to the heir of the 
French crown, with the disappointment of her high hopes, caused by his 
premature death; the disgust and misery attendant on her second union; 
and her final subjection to the power of an artful and ambitious rival. But, 
innocent of the crimes or indiscretions of Mary, she escaped also her violent 
and cruel death; and we may be tempted to believe that the period which 
she passed in obscurity, united, for the first time, by the ties of affection, to 
an object every way worthy of her love and esteem, was the happiest of her 
life. If so, however, her felicity was but of short duration, since in 1436 
she died of consumption, about two years after her abdication, at the age of 
thirty-six J 

Of Jacqueline, Blok writes vividly: "Jacqueline was destined to play a 
romantic part in history. Poets have sung her fate, and even dry chronicles 
wax eloquent when she is their theme. The barren twigs of records begin 
to bear blossoms when her sorrows, her proud resistance, arc recorded. She 
was a tall, well-formed, active woman, brought up in an isolated castle in 
Hainault, hardened by hunting and feats at arms, skilled in minnesong and 
tourneys, besides being at home in the English and French Longues. She 
was quite capable of leading troops, conducting sieges, ancl making plans of 
policy as well as the most skilled knight, the most experienced diplomat in 
her train. And she won many hearts by her courageous bearing. She was 
a woman in armour — the worthy granddaughter of the valiant empress 
Margaret; the worthy kinswoman of her famous great-aunt, Philippa of 
Hainault, queen of England; the worthy daughter of her proud mother, 
Margaret of Burgundy, and of her chivalrous father." 6 

It is a striking coincidence that this brave and beautiful princess, who 
often donned man’s attire, should have been a contemporary of the warrior- 
peasant Joan of Arc. Jacqueline gave up her long struggle in 1428; Jonn 
appeared at the French court and raised the siege of Orleans in 1429; Jacque- 
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line’s enemy, Burgundy, was in alliance with the English and it %vas he who 
delivered Joan to them. Joan was burned in 1431 at the age of twenty; 
Jacqueline died five years later at the age of thirty-six. Her four marriages 
had all been childless, and her death left the rest of her territories to the 
undisputed rule of the house of Burgundy .« 




CHAPTER IV 

THE NETHERLANDS UNDER BURGUNDY AND THE EMPIRE 

[1 430-1555 A.D] 

Burgundy, or Bourgogne, as it is called by the French who now possess 
the bulk of it, has played so important and complicated a rdle in the politics 
of Europe that some separate account of its history is desirable. The Bur- 
gundy or Bvugundiones, so called from living in bunji or burghs, were ap- 
parently of Gothic stock. They are first discovered between the Vistula and 
the Oder about 2S9 a,d. They defeated the Alamanni, and in 406 migrated 
to Gaul under Gunther, or Gundicar, who had played a large part m the 
election of the emperor Jovinus. The Romans compelled the Celtic ASdui 
to divide lands, property, and slaves with the Burgundi, whoso first definite 
kingdom was founded between the Rhone and the Aar, where Christianity 
was speedily adopted. Gundicar was killed in a battle with the Gauls, and 
succeeded by Gundcric (436-470), wlio.se four sons divided his realm, setting 
their capitals at Geneva, Besangon, Lyons, and Vienne. In 607 Gundibalu 
reunited the fragments into one realm, and made the code known cither by 
liis name, or as the Loi Gombette. He was succeeded in 616 by his son Sigis- 
mund, and he by Gundhnar in 524, with whom ended this Burgundian dy- 
nasty, for in 534 he was expelled and his realm absorbed in the Frankish 
Empire. 

TIIE RISE OF BUItGUNDY 

After the division of Verdun in 843 the Buigundians were separated into 
the duchy and the realm of Burgundy. The realm itself was subdivided, 
and Boson founded the kingdom of Lower Burgundy or Cisjuran, while in 
888, Rudolf, a Guelfic Swiss count, organised the kingdom of Upper Bur- 
gundy or Transjuian. Boson in 882 accepted Charles the Stout as over- 
bid, and Rudolf’s son, Rudolf, was eventually allowed to add Cisjuran to 
Trans juran in 933, in exchange for his rights to the Italian crown. The 
united kingdom, often known as Arles or the Arelatian Kingdom, was gov- 
erned by a line of princes who rivalled and often overborn the Carlovingian 
rulers. But in 1033 it was absorbed into the German Empire by Conrad II. 

Meanwhile, Boson’s brother, Richard, had given his allegiance to Charles 
the Balcl, and received from the French king the so-called duchy of Burgundy. 
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It was reunited to the French crown from 1002 to 1032, when Henry I trans- 
ferred it to his brother, Robert the Old, whose descendants held it for the 
older Capetian line till 1361, when the French king, John the Good, seized it. 

But in the defeat of Poitiers he was taken prisoner by the English; in 
that disgraceful rout, his youngest son, Philip the Bold (le hardi), duke of 
Touraine, was the only one of the sons to defend his father with his sword. 
In gratitude he gave the youth the duchy of Burgundy with the rank of a 
first peer of France. Barantc,t in his history of the Burgundian dukes, 
quotes the old charter which justifies the grant “for the reason that the said 
Philip, of his own free will, exposed himself to death with us, and, all wounded 
as he was, remained steadfast and fearless throughout the battle of Poitiers.” 

It was a kingly reward for princely valour, but the consequences were not 
happy. As Martin ° says: “John as a farewell to his realm left an act that 
crowned all his faults — the alienation of the duchy of Burgundy, which had 
just been so happily reunited to the crown. The sage policy of Louis the 
Fat, of Philip Augustus, and of St. Louis was very remote. The insensate 
Valois voluntarily loosened the structure of the monarchy, to constitute this 
fatal oligarchy of the 'sires of the fleurs-de-lis,’ which renewed the grand 
feudalism ancl upset France for a century.” 

It was not till 1364 that Philip the Bold came into full possession of the 
duchy; in that year he entered his capital, Dijon, in state. Plis brother, 
Charles V of France, enlarged his power by giving him the stadholdership 
of the Ile-de-France, and arranging his marriage with Margaret of Flanders. 
Later he acquired from her inheritance also Artois ancl the countship of Bur- 
gundy, known later as the Franehe-Comt6, uniting two of the most important 
French fiefs in the hands of a new power destined to rival and threaten the 
French crown.® 


PHILIP THE BOLD 

Thus the house of Burgundy, which soon after became so formidable and 
celebrated, obtained this vast accession to its power. The various changes 
which had taken place in the neighbouring provinces during the continuance 
of these civil wars had altered the state of Flanders altogether. John 
d'Avesnes, count of Hainault, having also succeeded in 1299 to the county of 
Holland, the two provinces, though separated by Flanders and Brabant, 
remained from that time under the government of the same chief, who soon 
became more powerful than the bishops of Utrecht, or even than their 
formidable rivals the Frisians. 

During the wars which desolated these opposing territories, in consequence 
of the perpetual conflicts for superiority, the power of the various towns 
insensibly became at least as great as that of the nobles to whom they were 
constantly opposed. The commercial interests of Holland, also, were con- 
siderably advanced by the influx of Flemish merchants forced to seek refuge 
there from, the convulsions which agitated their province. Every clay con- 
firmed and increased the privileges of the people of Brabant; while at Liege 
the inhabitants gradually began to gain the upper hand, and to shake off 
the former subjection to their sovereign bishops. 

Although Philip of Burgundy became count of Flanders, by the death 
of his father-in-law, hi the year 1384, it was not till the following year that 
he concluded a peace with the people of Ghent, and entered into quiet pos- 
session of the province. In the same year the duchess of Brabant, the last 
descendant of the duke of that province, died, leaving no nearer relative 
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than the duchess of Burgundy; so that Philip obtained in right of his wife 
this new and important accession to his dominions. 

But the consequent increase of the sovereign’s power was not, as is often 
the case, injurious to the liberties or happiness of the people. Philip con- 
tinued to govern, in the interest of the country, which he had the good sense 
to consider as identified with his own. He augmented the privileges of the 
towns, and negotiated for the return into Flanders of those merchants who 
had emigrated to Germany and Holland during the continuance of the civil 
wars. He thus by degrees accustomed his new subjects, so proud of their 
rights, to submit to his authority; and his peaceable reign was only dis- 
turbed by the fatal issue of the expedition of his son, John the Fearless, 
count de Nevers, against the Turks. This young prince, filled with ambition 
and temerity, was offered the command of the force sent by Charles VI of 
France to the assistance of Sigismund of Hungary in his war against Bajazet. 
Followed by a numerous body of nobles, he entered on the contest, and was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Turks at the battle of Nicopoli. His 
army was totally destroyed, and himself only restored to liberty on the 
payment of an immense ransom. 

John the Fearless succeeded in 1404 to the inheritance of all his father’s 
dominions, with the exception of Brabant, of which his younger brother, 
Anthony of Burgundy, became duke. John, whose ambitious and ferocious 
character became every day more strongly developed, now aspired to the 
government of France during the insanity of his cousin Charles VI. He 
occupied himself little with the affairs of the Netherlands, from which he 
only desired to draw supplies of men. But the Flemings, taking no interest 
in his personal views or private projects, and equally indifferent to the rivalry 
of England and France, which now began so fearfully to afflict the latter 
kingdom, forced their ambitious count to declare their province a neutral 
country; so that the English merchants were admitted as usual to trade 
in all the ports of Flanders, and the Flemings equally well received in England; 
while the duke made open war against that country in his quality of a prince 
of France and sovereign of Burgundy. This is probably the earliest well- 
established instance of such a distinction between the prince and the people. 

Anthony, duke, of Brabant, the brother of Philip, was not so closely re- 
stricted in his authority and wishes. He led all the nobles of the province 
to take part in the quarrels of France; and he suffered the penalty of his 
rashness, in meeting his death in the battle of Ag incourt. But the duchy 
suffered nothing by this event, for the militia of the country had not followed 
their duke and his nobles to the war; and a national council was now estab- 
lished, consisting of eleven persons, two of whom were ecclesiastics, three 
barons, two knights, and four commoners. This council, formed on princi- 
ples so fairly popular, conducted the public affairs with great wisdom during 
the minority of the young duke. Each province seems thus to have gov- 
erned itself upon principles of republican independence. The sovereigns 
could not at discretion, or by the want of it, play the bloody game of war 
for their mere amusement; and the emperor putting in his claim at this 
epoch to his ancient rights of sovereignty over Brabant, as an imperial fief, 
the council and the people treated the demand with derision. 

John the Fearless, after having caused the murder of ius rival the duke 
of Orleans, was himself assassinated, on the bridge of Monlcreau, by the 
followers of the dauphin of France, and in his presence. Philip duke of 
Burgundy, the son and successor of John, had formed a close alliance with 
Henry V, to revenge his father’s murder; and soon after the death of the 
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king Philip married his sister, and thus united himself still more nearly to the 
celebrated John duke of Bedford, brother of Henry, and regent of France, 
in the name of his infant nephew, Henry VI. But besides the share on which 
he reckoned in the spoils of France, Philip also looked with a covetous eye 
on the inheritance of Jacqueline of Holland, his cousin Her death in 1436, 
at the age of thirty-six, removed all restraint from Philip’s thirst for ag- 
grandisement, in the indulgence of which he drowned his remorse. As if 
fortune had conspired for the rapid consolidation of his greatness, the death 
of Philip count of Baint Pol, who had succeeded his brother John in the 
dukedom of Brabant, gave him the sovereignty of that extensive province; 
and his dominions soon extended to the very limits of Picardy, by the Peace 
of Anas, concluded wi th the dauphin, now become 
Charles VII, and by his finally contracting a strict 
alliance with France. 

Philip of Burgundy, thus become sovereign of 
dominions at once so extensive and compact, had 
the precaution and address to obtain from the em- 
peror a formal renunciation of his existing though 
almost nominal rights as lord paramount. He next 
purchased the title of the duchess of Luxemburg to 
that duchy; and thus the states of the house of Bur- 
gundy gained an extent about equal to that of the 
existing kingdom of the Netherlands. For although 
on the north and east they did not include Fries- 
land, the bishopric of Utrecht, Gelderland, or the 
province of Liftgc, still on the south and west they 
comprised French Flanders, the Boulonnais, Artois, 
and a part of Picardy, besides Burgundy A 

PHILIP AT WAR WITH ENGLAND (1-136-1443) 

As he equalled many of the sovereigns of Europe 
in the extent and excelled all of them in the riches 
of his dominions, so he now began to rival them in 
the splendour and dignity of his court. On the 
occasion of his marriage with Elizabeth, or Isa- 
bella, daughter of John, king of Portugal, celebrated 
at Bruges in January 1430, he instituted the famous 
order of the Golden Fleece, “to preserve the ancient 
religion, and to extend and defend the boundaries 
of the state." The number of knights, at the time 
of their institution, was twenty-four, besides the duke himself as president, 
and it was subsequently increased by the emperor Charles V to fifty-one. 

The accession of a powerful and ambitious prince to the government of 
the county was anything but a source of advantage to the Dutch, excepting, 
perhaps, in a commercial point of view. Its effects were soon perceived in 
the declaration made by the council of Holland that the charters and privi- 
leges, acknowledged by the duke as governor and heir, were of no effect, 
unless afterwards confirmed by him as count. Nor was the diminution of 
their civil liberties the only evil which foreign dominion brought upon them. 
The last nation in Europe with which Holland would voluntarily wage war 
was perhaps England, and yet it was against her that she was now called 
upon to lavish her blood and treasure in an unprofitable contest. 

n, w.— 'VO i,. xni. 2 a 
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The zeal of Philip for the English alliance had received its first check by 
the marriage of Jacqueline with Humphrey, duke of Gloucester; but the 
ready acquiescence of Humphrey in the decision of the pope, and his aban- 
donment of his wife, had softened his resentment, The achievements of 
Joan of Arc changed the face of affairs, and rendered Philip less sanguine of 
the advantages to be reaped from the connection with England. 

In 1435 he concluded a separate treaty with Charles VII. The English 
indignation at this treachery, as they termed it, knew no bounds. The 
populace of London, venting their rage indiscriminately on all the subjects 
of the duke of Burgundy, spared not, m the general pillage, even the houses 
of the Holland and Zealand merchants then residing in England, several of 
whom they seized and murdered. This served but to strengthen the deter- 
mination that the duke had already formed of declaring war against England, 
which lie did in the following year (1436). He opened the campaign with 
the siege of Calais, which the cowardice or disaffection of his Flemish troops, 1 
and the backwardness of the Hollanders in bringing a fleet to his assistance, 
soon forced him to raise. 

While the Hollanders manifested their unwillingness to take part in this 
unpopular war, the seditious state of the Flemish towns, caused by the im- 
position of a tax on salt, rendered Philip unable to prevent the ravages of 
the duke of Gloucester’s army, which, marching from Calais, overran Flan- 
ders and Hainault (1437). The same cause embarrassed all Ins future oper- 
ations against the English, and he was at length forced by his rebellious 
subjects to supplicate tire king of England, through his wife, Isabella of Por- 
tugal, for the re-establishment of the commerce between the English and the 
Hutch and Flemings, This requisition, being granted, was followed by 
negotiations for a truce, which, prolonged until the year 1443, were at length 
concluded, and the peace was agreed upon. During the war between Bur- 
gundy and England, the Hollanders wore engaged in hostilities more imme- 
diately on their own account with the Easterlings, or Hanse towns of the 
Baltic, which had plundered some of their ships. 

Several sharp engagements were fought in which the Hutch generally 
had the advantage, though without any decisive event, until the spring of 
1440, when the whole of a Hanseatic fleet was captured with little resistance. 
In 1441 a truce was concluded with the towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Wismar, and Liineburg, for twelve years, within which period 
their differences were to be adjusted by five towns chosen by each party. 
This truce, being renewed from time to time, had all the beneficial effects of 
a regular and stable peace 

The cessation of foreign wars was, ere long, followed by the renewal of 
those intestine hook and cod commotions which had now for so protracted 
a period been the bane of Holland 

The lavish expenditure constantly maintained by the duke of Burgundy 
had reduced his finances to so low an ebb that he was obliged to have recourse 
to unpopular and even arbitrary measures, for the purpose of replenishing 

[* Only with difficulty could Philip keep the grumbling Flemings uitli Lis army, When 
at last the moment arrived that Humphrey’s fleet was really m sight, they cried loudly about 
the Welsh treason, burnad their touts, mid stole away. In the meantime, Humphrey had 
lauded without the least opposition, wth ten thousand troops ; and In this dilemma Philip 
instantly resolved to make an ignominious retreat with the small part of hia army that re- 
mained. It wag n hateful blot on the escutcheon of the grand master of the order of tho Golden 
Fleece' and the inhuman judgments which lie immediately put in train and destined for the 
Flemish states wore chiefly owing to his indignation at boing compelled to mnlco this dlsgiace* 
fnl retreat, to which tho mutinous Flemings had forced him, — \Vi 5 NZEUUmGEn.eJ 
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hid treasury. Of this nature was the duty on salt, called in France the 
yubelle, a tax long established in that country, but hitherto unknown in any 
of the states of the Netherlands. Philip had not ventured to lay any im- 
post of this kind upon Holland, but in Flanders he demanded eighteen pence 
upon every sack of salt sold there, which the citizens of Ghent absolutely 
lefused to pay; and a new duty on grain, proposed in the next year, met in 
like manner with a universal and decided negative. 

In the first emotions of his anger, Philip removed every member, both 
of the senate and great council of Ghent, from their offices; and the city 
being thus deprived of its magistrates, no power was left sufficiently strong 
to arrest the progress of sedition, for which men’s minds were already too 
well prepared. The burghers, therefore, without delay, took an oath of 
mutual defence against the duke, assumed the white hood, the customary 
badge of revolt, elected captains of the burgher guards [hoofdmannen], and pre- 
pared to sustain a long siege, by laying up plentiful stores of ammunition and 
provisions. Several skirmishes were fought between the insurgents and the 
duke’s forces with alternate success. The prisoners on both side,? were mas- 
sacred without mercy, no quarter was given, and no amount of ransom accepted. 

Philip assembled an immense force, and entering Flanders in person cap- 
tured Gaveren. The Ghcliters marching out of Ghent to the number of 21,000, 
among whom were 7,000 volunteers from England, advanced to the village 
of Senmerssaken, within a short distance of Gaveren. On the first charge 
of the enemy, July 22nd, 1453, the Ghenters fled in disorder towards the 
Schelde, whither they were pursued by the Burgundians, when nearly the whole 
were slaughtered or drowned in attempting to escape by crossing the river. 
This overwhelming misfortune effectually broke the spirit of the insurgents. 

The duke of Burgundy was so highly gratified with the alacrity which the 
Hollanders and Zealander's had shown (with n short-sighted policy perhaps) 
in lending their assistance to subdue the Ghenters, that he promised to release 
the people from the ten years’ petition, in case of invasion, or the occurrence 
of a flood; and confirmed the valuable and important privilege de non evocamlo 
— that is, that no one should be brought to trial out of the boundaries of 
the county. A reservation, such as arbitrary princes have ever been fond 
of inserting in grants of popular privileges, that Philip himself was to be 
sole judge when a case of exception arose, considerably qualified this ancient 
right so deeply cherished by the Dutch nation. 

It was during the war with the Ghenters that his son the count of Charolais, 
afterwards Charles the Bold, or Rash, first began to draw attention to himself. 

Events now occurred in "Utrecht which prepared the way for the future 
junction of this ecclesiastical state with the rest of the Netherlands. Philip 
had long desired this see for his natural son, David of Burgundy; but upon 
the death of the bishop, in 1455, the chapter unanimously elected Gilbert 
van Brederodc. Philip prepared to secure by force the reception of his 
son in the bishopric; and for this purpose repaired to Holland to raise a 
general levy of troops. The Plollanclers rarely failed to take advantage of a 
conjuncture, when their sovereigns required their support, to recover or extend 
their privileges; and the historian has often to admire their steady patience 
in waiting their opportunity — the manly but respectful earnestness with 
which they vindicated their claims, and the generous patriotism with which 
they made vast pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of their highly prized liberties. 

On this occasion the West Frisians and Kennemerlanders, knowing that 
the duke must have recourse to their assistance, offered him a considerable 
sum of money for the restoration of the franchises of which they had been 
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deprived in 1426; the duke, in return, reinstated them in the same privi- 
leges as they had enjoyed before that time. The duke now sent an army 
into Utrecht. Gilbert surrendered all claim to the bishopric in favour of 
David of Burgundy. 

Philip, fearing the effects of the restless temper of his son at the court, 
had created him stadholder-general of Holland; he had since then been put 
in possession of several rich lordships in the county, and as he found his 
influence daily increasing, he began to assume a more haughty tone, and to 
give evident tokens of dissatisfaction with many parts of his father's govern- 
ment./ 

The relations of the house of Burgundy with Charles VII of France and 
his son, later Louis XI, have been so fully described in the French history, 
volume XI, chapters 9 and 10, that their repetition here will not be needed. 
It will only be necessary to remind the reader of the resemblance between 
the unruly and unfilial natures of the two young men, Charles and Louis, and 
the mutual hatred which they acquired for each other, probably in 1456, 
when Louis, then dauphin, fled from his father’s wrath to the court of Philip 
of Burgundy. Later, war breaking out between Franco and Burgundy, 
Charles the Bold led his father’s army to the very gates of Paris (1465), and 
held Louis XI at his mercy till after the conference and Treaty of Conflans.a 

After the conclusion of this peace, Charles proceeded to chastise the 
insolence of the burghers of Liege and Dmant, who, having made an alliance 
with Louis on the breaking out of the war between France and Burgundy, 
invaded Brabant and Namur, and devastated the whole country with fire 
and sword. Charles, on his return from France, laid siege to Li£ge, defeated 
an anny of Lk'gois before its walls, and the town, hopeless of assistance from 
Louis, surrendered on conditions. The citizens were forced to pay a fine of 
six hundred thousand Rhenish guilders. Dinanl was taken by storm and 
pillaged (1466), its fortifications were razed to the ground, and eight hundred 
of the inhabitants drowned in the Maas, by order of Charles. 

Whether or not the Hollanders took part in either of these expeditions 
is uncertain; but it is clear that they were by no means exempt from a share 
in the expenses they entailed on the states. A ten years’ petition was levied 
on Holland and West Friesland, amounting to 55,183 crowns a year: and 
Zealand was taxed in the same proportion Charles, during his residence 
in these provinces, had found means so greatly to increase his influence that 
he was little likely to meet with resistance to any of his demands, even if the 
example of Ghent had not afforded a severe lesson to such as might be in- 
clined to offer it. He obtained, as we have seen, considerable baronies both 
in Holland and Zealand; he reduced the number of the council of state 
from eiglit-and-twenty to eight, besides the stadholdcr; and as he professed 
to choose them rather for their skill in affairs than for the nobility of their 
birth, they became entirely subservient to his will. He likewise deprived 
the council of the office of auditing the public accounts, which it had hitherto 
exercised, uniting the chamber of finance at the Hague with that of Brussels. 

This was the first step towards a union between Holland and the rest of 
the Netherlands, which was afterwards partially, but never entirely, effected. 
Charles was recalled from Holland into Brabant in the early part of the year 
1467, by the declining health of his father, who lay sick at Bruges of a quinsy, 
which terminated his existence on the 15th of February, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. He left by his wife, Isabella of Portugal, only one 
son, Charles. The number of his illegitimate children is said by some to have 
been thirty, but he made provision for no moi’e than nineteen. Philip’s 
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humanity, benevolence, affability, and strict regard to justice obtained for 
him the surname of Good; while his love of peace, and the advantageous 
treaties which the extent and importance of his dominions enabled him to 
make with foreign nations, tended greatly to increase the commerce of hia 
subjects. 

ART AND CULTURE OP THE PERIOD 

The wealth procured by the genius and industry of the Netlierlandera 
enabled them to sustain the heavy burdens laid upon them by Duke Philip 
with a comparative ease which led Comines,? a contemporary author, to 
suppose that they were, in fact, more lightly 
taxed than the subjects of other princes. 

As Philip, however, during the whole of his 
reign kept up a court which surpassed every 
other in Europe in luxury and magnificence, 
and contrived besides to amass vast sums of 
money, it is evident that his treasury must 
have been liberally supplied by his people. 

During his attendance on Louis XI, at 
Paris, when that monarch went to take pos- 
session of his kingdom, Monstrelet h says 
“ he excited the admiration of the Parisians 
by the splendour of his dress, table, and 
equipages; the h6tel d’ Artois, where he lived, 
was hung with the richest tapestries ever 
seen in France. When he rode through the 
streets, he wore every clay some new dress, or 
jewel of price — the frontlet of his horse was 
covered with the richest jewels.” 

We are told by Pontus Heuterus/ a 
native tiiongii not contemporary author, 
that Philip “ received more money from his 
subjects than they had paid in four centuries 
together before; but they thought little of 
it, since he used no force, nor the words sic 
volo, sic jubeo.” 

The supposition of Comines is contra- 
dicted also by the fact that Philip excited a dangerous revolt in Ghent by the 
imposition of new and oppressive taxes on the Flemings; while in Holland he 
introduced the unprecedented and unconstitutional custom of levying peti- 
tions for a number of years together. He left, at his death, a treasure amounting 
to four hundred thousand crowns of gold and one hundred thousand marks of 
silver, with pictures, jewels, and furniture, supposed to be worth two millions 
more. The necessary expenses of the government must have been comparatively 
small, and the principal portion of the large sums Philip drew into Ills treas- 
ury was expended on his private pleasures, or in festivals, shows, and entertain- 
ments. 

The example of prodigality set by the sovereign infected his whole court: 
the nobles vied with each other in squandering their incomes upon articles 
of effeminate luxury, or puerile ostentation; and the poverty they thus 
entailed upon themselves and their posterity was made a subject of bitter 
reproach to them under his successors. 

The same cause retarded in Holland the progress of literature and the arts, 
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which in Flanders and Brabant, under the munificent patronage and en- 
couragement of Philip, were making rapid advances : the Dutch had no name 
to oppose to that of Jan van Eyck, of Bruges, who, in the early part of this 
century, marked out an era in the annals of painting by his invention of oil 
colours: and it is in the works of foreigners and Flemings, as contemporary 
historians, of Monstrclet, Roya, and Comines, that we must seek for the 
passing notices of a country which had produced a John of Leyden and a 
Melis Stoke. The beneficial effects of printing in the general advancement of 
learning and civilisation were not as yet perceived, since the expense of printed 
books being hitherto little less than that of manuscripts, the possession of 
them was still confined to the wealthy few.. The honour of this invention is, 
as it is well known, disputed between Mainz and Haarlem. f 

CHAHLES THE BOLD (1467-1477) 

Charles began his career by seizing on all the money and jewels left by 
his father; he next dismissed the crowd of useless functionaries who had 
fed upon, under the pretence of managing, the treasures of the slate. But 
this salutary and sweeping reform was only effected to enable the sovereign 
to pursue uncontrolled the most fatal of nil passions, that of war. Nothing 
can better paint the true character of this haughty and impetuous prince 
than his crest (a branch of holly), and his motto, " Who touches it, pricks 
himself." Charles had conceived a furious and not ill-founded hatred for 
liis base yet formidable neighbour and rival, Louis XI of France. 

Charles w r as the proudest, most daring, and most unmanageable prince 
that ever made the sword the type and the guarantee of greatness; Louis 
the most subtle, dissimulating, and treacherous king that ever wove in his 
closet a tissue of hollow diplomacy and bad faith in government. The struggle 
between these sovereigns was unequal only in respect to this difference of 
character; for France, subdivided as it still was, and exhausted by the wars with 
England, was not comparable, either as regarded men, money, or the other 
resources of the state, to the compact and prosperous dominions of Burgundy. 

Charles showed some symptoms of good sense and greatness of mind, soon 
after his accession to power, that gave a false colouring to his disposition, and 
encouraged illusory hopes as to his future career. Scarcely was lie proclaimed 
count of Flanders at Ghent, when the populace, surrounding his hotel, abso- 
lutely insisted on and extorted his consent to the restitution of their ancient 
privileges. Furious ns Charles was at this bold proof of insubordination, he 
did not revenge it; ancl he treated with equal indulgence the city of Mechlin, 
which had expelled its governor and rased the citadel. The people of Lidge, 
having revolted against their bishop, Louis of Bourbon, who was closely 
connected with, the house of Burgundy, wore defeated by the duke in 1467, 
but he treated them with clemency; and immediately after this event, in 
February, 1408, lie concluded with Edward IV 1 of England an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, against France. 

Louis demanded an explanatory conference with Charles, and the town 
of P6ronne in Picardy was fixed on for their meeting. 2 Louis, willing to 
imitate the boldness of his rival, who had formerly come to meet him in the 
very midst of his army, now came to the rendezvous almost alone. But lie 
was severely mortified, and near paying a greater penalty than fright, for this 

[J Ho nl so married tlie king's sister, Maigaret of York ] 

[ A full account of this famous Interview bv Coniines, ivlio was present, is given in vol- 
ume XI,] 
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hazardous conduct. The duke, having received intelligence of a new revolt 
at Liege excited by some of the agents of France, instantly made Louis 
prisoner, in defiance of every law of honour or fair dealing. The excess of his 
rage and hatred might have carried him to a more disgraceful extremity, had 
not Louis, by force of bribery, gained oyer some of his most influential coun- 
sellors, who succeeded in appeasing his rage. He contented himself with 
humiliating, when he was disposed to punish. He forced his captive to ac- 
company him to LiL'ge, and witness the rum of this unfortunate town, which 
he delivered over to plunder; and having given this lessou to Louis, lie set 
him at liberty. 

From this period there was a marked and material change in the conduct 
of Charles. He had been previously moved by sentiments of chivalry and 
notions of greatness. But sullied by his act of 'public treachery and violence 
towards the monarch who had, at least in seeming, manifested unlimited 
confidence in his honour, a secret sense of shame embittered his feelings and 
soured his temper. He became so insupportable to those around him that 
he was abandoned by several of his best officers, and even by his natural 
brother, Baldwin of Burgundy, who passed over to the side of Louis. Charles 
was at this time embarrassed by the expense of entertaining and maintaining 
Edward IV and numerous English exiles, who were forced to take refuge in 
the Netherlands by the successes of the earl of Warwick, who had replaced 
Henry VI on the throne. ITc then entered France at the head of his army, 
to assist the duke of Brittany; but he lost by his hot-brained caprice every 
advantage wi thin his easy reach. 

But he soon afterwards acquired the duchy of Geldexland from the old 
duke Arnold van Egmond, who had been temporarily despoiled of it by his 
son Adolphus. It was almost a hereditary consequence in this family that 
the children should revolt and rebel against their parents. Adolphus had 
the effrontery to found his justification on the argument that, his father 
having reigned forty-four years, he was fully entitled to his share — a fine 
practical authority for greedy and expectant heirs. The old father replied 
to this reasoning by offering to meet his son in single combat. Charles cut 
short the affair by making Adolphus prisoner and seizing on the disputed 
territory, for which he, however, paid Arnold the sum of 220,000 florins. d 

Thus the whole of the Netherlands, with the exception of Friesland, was 
at this time under the dominion of the house of Burgundy; but the possession 
of Gelderland, which Charles so eagerly coveted, entailed a long and ruinous 
war upon his successors. 

The favourite object of Charles’ ambition was now to be ranked among 
the sovereigns of Europe, and to revive in his own person the ancient title of 
king of Burgundy. 1 He obtained the emperor's consent to invest him with 
this much-desired dignity by promising his only daughter and sole heiress, 
Mary, in marriage to Maximilian, son of Frederick, and a meeting at Treves 
was agreed upon between the two princes. Botli repaired thither at the time 
appointed, with a splendid retinue; the crown, the sceptre, and the chair of 
state were already prepared, when the emperor insisted that the marriage 
of his son with Lady Mary should be first solemnised: suspecting, not 
without reason, that Charles, when once crowned, would never fulfil his part 
of the engagement, since he had often been heard to say that, on the day of 
his daughter’s marriage, he would shave his head and become a monk. Charles 
was equally determined that the coronation should precede the marriage; 

1 Ho, however, possessed no part of tho undent kingdom of Burgundy, which comprised 
Fiancho-Couit<j, Daupbine, Piovence, Lyomims, Savoy, Brescia, imd great part of Switzerland, 
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and tlie coldness and mistrust which this dispute created in the mind of Fred- 
erick was so great that he suddenly quitted Treves, leaving the duke over- 
whelmed with confusion and anger, an object at once of derision and suspicion 
to the German princes. 

Thus defeated in his favourite project, Charles was now obliged to turn 
his ambitious views to another quarter, and since he could not raise his states 
to a kingdom, he sought to extend them still more widely, by the possession 
of all the fortified places on the left side of the Rhine, from Nimeguen, where 
this river enters the Netherlands, to Bfilo on the confines of Switzerland, f 
Charles, urged on by the double motive of thirst for aggrandisement and 
vexation at his late failure, attempted, under pretext of some internal dis- 
sensions, to gain possession of Cologne and its territory, which belonged to 
the empire; and at the same time planned the invasion of France, in concert 
with liis brother-in-law Edward IV, who had recovered possession of England. 
But the town of Neuss, in the archbishopric of Cologne, occupied him a full 
year before its walls (1474-5). The emperor, who came to its succour, 
actually besieged the besiegers in then’ camp; and the dispute was terminated 
by leaving it to the arbitration of the pope’s legate, and placing the contested 
town in his keeping. This half triumph gained by Charles saved Louis 
wholly from destruction. Edward, who had landed in France with a nu- 
merous force, seeing no appearance of his Burgundian allies, made peace with 
Louis; ancl Charles, who arrived in all haste, but uot till after the treaty 
was signed, upbraided ancl abused the English king, ancl turned a warm 
friend into an inveterate enemy. 

Louis, whose crooked policy had so far succeeded on all occasions, now 
•seemed to favour Charles’ plans of aggrandisement, and to recognise his pre- 
tended right to Lorraine, which legitimately belonged to the empire, and 
the invasion of which by Charles would be sure to set him at variance with 
the whole of Germany. The infatuated duke, blind to the ruin to which he 
was thus hurrying, marched against and soon overcame Lorraine. Thence 
he turned his army against the Swiss, who were allies to the conquered prov- 
ince, but who sent the most submissive dissuasions to the invader. They 
begged for peace, assuring Charles that their romantic but sterile mountains 
were not altogether worth the bridles of his splendidly equipped cavalry. 
But the more they humbled themselves, the higher was his haughtiness 
raised. It appeared that he had at this period conceived the project of 
uniting in one common conquest the ancient dominions of Lothair I, who 
had possessed the whole of the countries traversed by the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Po; and he even spoke of passing the Alps, like Hannibal, for the 
invasion of Italy, 

Switzerland was, by moral analogy as well as physical fact, the rock against 
which these extravagant projects were shattered. The army of Charles, which 
engaged the hardy mountaineers in the gorges of the Alps near the town of 
Granson (1476), was literally crushed to atoms by the stones and fragments 
of granite detached from the heights and hurled down upon their heads. 
Charles, after this defeat, returned to the charge six weeks later, having 
rallied Ins army and drawn reinforcements from Burgundy. But Louis had 
despatched a body of cavalry to the Swiss — a force in which they were before 
deficient ; and thus augmented, their army amounted to thirty-four thousand 
men. They took up a position, skilfully chosen, on the borders of the Lake 
of Morat, where they w r ere attacked by Charles at the head of sixty thousand 
soldiers of all ranks. The result was tile total defeat of the latter, with the 
loss of ten thousand killed whose bones, gathered into an immense heap, 
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and bleaching in the winds, remained for above three centuries — a terrible 
monument of rashness ancl injustice on the one hand, and of patriotism and 
valour on the other. 

Charles was now [dunged into a state of profound melancholy; but he 
soon burst from this gloomy mood into one of renewed fierceness and fatal 
desperation. Nine months after the battle of Morat he re-entered Lorraine, 
at the head of an army not composed of his faithful militia of the Netherlands, 
but of those mercenaries in whom it was madness to place trust. The re- 
inforcements meant to be despatched to him by those provinces were kept 
back by the artifices of the count of Campobasso, an Italian, who commanded 
Ins cavalry, and who only gained his confidence basely to betray it. Rene 
duke of Lorraine, at the head of the confederate forces, offered battle to 
Charles under the walls of Nancy; and the night before the combat Campo- 
basso went over to the enemy with the troops under his command. Still 
Charles had the way open for retreat. Fresh troops from Burgundy and 
Flanders were on their march to join him; but he would not be dissuaded 
from his resolution to fight, and he resolved to try his fortune once more with 
his dispirited and shattered army. On this occasion the fate of Charles was 
decided, and the fortune of Louis triumphant. The rash and ill-fated duke 
lost both the battle and his life. His body, mutilated with wounds, was 
found the next clay, and buried with great pomp in the town of Nancy, by 
the orders of the generous victor, the duke of Lorraine. Thus perished the 
last prince of the powerful house of Burgundy, ** 

Motley’s Estimate of Charles the Bold 

As a conqueror, lie was signally unsuccessful; as a politician, he could 
outwit none but himself; it was only as a tyrant within his own ground that 
he could sustain the character which he chose to enact. He lost the crown, 
which he might have secured, because he thought the emperor's son un- 
worthy the heiress of Burgundy; and yet, after his father’s death, her mar- 
riage with that very Maximilian alone secured the possession of her paternal 
inheritance. 

Few princes were ever a greater curse to the people whom they were 
allowed to hold as property. He nearly succeeded in establishing a cen- 
tralised despotism upon the ruins of the provincial institutions. His sudden 
death alone deferred the catastrophe. His removal of the supreme court of 
Holland from the Hague to Mechlin, and his maintenance of a standing 
army, were the two great measures by which he prostrated the Netherlands. 
The tribunal had been remodelled by his father; the expanded authority 
which Philip had given to a bench of judges dependent upon himself, was an 
infraction of the rights of Holland. The court, however, still held its sessions 
in the country; and the sacred privilege — de non evocando — the right of 
every Hollander to be tried in his own land, was, at least, retained. Charles 
threw off the mask; he proclaimed that this council — composed of his 
creatures, holding office at his pleasure — should have supreme juiisdiction 
over all the charters of the provinces; that it was to follow his person, and 
derive all authority from his will. The usual scat of the court he transferred 
to Mechlin. It will be seen, in the sequel, that the attempt under Philip II 
to enforce its supreme authority was a collateral cause of the great revolution 
of the Netherlands. 

Charles, like his father, administered the country by stadholders. From 
the condition of flourishing self-ruled little republics, which they had, for a 
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moment, almost attained, they became departments of an ill-assorted, ill- 
conclitioncd, ill-governed realm, which was neither commonwealth nor em- 
pire, neither kingdom nor duchy, and which had no homogoneousness of 
population, no affection between ruler and people, small sympathies of 
lineage or of language. 

His triumphs were but few, Ins fall ignominious. His father’s treasure 
was squandered, the curse of a standing army fixed upon his people, the 
trade and manufactures of the country paralysed by his extortions, and he 
accomplished nothing. He lost his life in the forty-fourth year of liia age 
(1477), leaving all the provinces, duchies, and lordships, which formed the 
miscellaneous realm of Burgundy, to lus only child, the lady Mary. Thus 
already the countries which Philip had wrested from the feeble hand of 
Jacqueline had fallen to another iemale. Philip’s own granddaughter, as 
young, fair, and unprotected as Jacqueline, was now sole mistress of those 
broad domains. 


MARY AND TUB GREAT PRIVILEGE (1477) 

A crisis, both for Burgundy and the Netherlands, succeeds. Within the 
provinces there is an clastic rebound, as soon as the pressure is removed 
from them by the tyrant's death. > A sudden spasm of liberty gives the whole 
people gigantic strength, In an instant they recover all, and more than all, 
the rights which they had lost. The cities of Holland, Flanders, and other 
provinces call a convention at Ghent. Laying aside their musty feuds, men 
of all parties — hooks and cods, patricians and people — move forward in 
phalanx to recover tlioir national constitutions. On the other hand, Louis 
XI seizes Burgundy, claiming the territory for his crown, the heiress for Ins 
son. 

The situation is critical for the lady Mary. As usual in such cases, ap- 
peals are made to the faithful commons. Oaths and pledges are showered 
upon the people, that their loyalty may be refroshevl ami grow green. The 
congress 1 meets at Ghent [February 3rd, 1477], The lady Mary professes 
much, but she will keep her vow. The deputies are called upon to rally 
the country around the duchess, and to resist the fraud and force, of Louis. 
The congress is willing to maintain the cause of its young mistress. 

The result of the deliberations is the formal grant [February II Hi, 14771 
by Duchess Mary of the Groot Pnvileyie, or Great Privilege, the Magna Charla 
of Holland. Although this instrument was afterwards violated, and indeed 
abolished, it became the foundation of the republic. It was a recapitulation 
and recognition of ancient rights, not an acquisition of new privileges. It 
was a restoration, not a revolution. Its principal points deserve attention 
from those interested in the political progress of mankind: 

"The duchess shall not marry without consent of the. states (estates) of 
her provinces. All offices in her gift shall be conferred on natives only. 
No man shall fill two offices. No office shall bo farmed. The 'great council 
and supreme court of Holland’ is rc-eslal dished. Causes shall he brought 
before it on appeal from the ordinary courts. It shall have no original 
jurisdiction of matters within the cognisance of the provincial and municipal 
tribunals. The states and cities arc guaranteed in their right not to be 
summoned to justice beyond the limits of their territory. The cities, in eom- 

[’ Tliis is tlio first logulnv Assembly of tlio stale-H-gcutml of tlio NoIIigtIiukIh ; tho county of 
Holland, boEoro tills timo, (loos not appear tobavo sent deputies to tlio assemblies of tlio other 
states. Id negotiations with foreign powers, it treated separately /] 
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mon with fill the provinces of the Netherlands, may hold diets as often and 
at such places as they choose. 

“ No now taxes shall be imposed but by consent of the provincial states. 
Neither the duchess nor her descendants shall begin either an offensive or 
defensive war without consent of the states. In case a war be illegally 
undertaken, the states arc not bound to contribute to its maintenance. In 
all public and legal documents, the Netherland language shall bo employed. 
The commands of the duchess shall be invalid, if conflicting with the privi- 
leges of a city. The seat of the supreme council is transferred from Mechlin 
to the Hague. No money shall lie coined, nor its value raised or lowered, 
but by consent of the states. Cities are not to be compelled to contribute 
to requests which they have not voted. The sovereign shall come in person 
before the states, to make his request for supplies." 

Here was good work. The land was rescued at a blow from tho helpless 
condition to which it had been reduced. This summary annihilation of all 
the despotic arrangements of Charles was enough to raise him from his tomb. 
The law, the sword, the purse were all taken from the hand of the sovereign 
and placed within the control of parliament. 8«ch sweeping reforms, if 
maintained, would restore health to the body politic. They gave, more- 
over, an earnest of what was one day to arrive. Certainly, for the fifteenth 
century, the Great Privilege was a reasonably liberal constitution. Where 
else upon earth, at that day, was there half so much liberty as was thus 
guaranteed? To no people in the world more than to the stout burghers of 
Flanders and Holland belongs the honour of having battled audaciously and 
perennially in behalf of human rights. 

Similar privileges to the groat charter of Holland arc granted to many 
other provinces, especially to Flanders, ever ready to stand forward in fierce 
vindication of freedom. For a season all is peace and joy; but the duchess 
is young, weak, and a woman. There is no lack of intriguing politicians, 
leaotioimry councillors. Them is a cunning old king in the distance, lying 
in wait, seeking what ho ran devour. A mission goes from tho slates to 
France. The well-known tragedy of Imhrecourt and Ilugonol occurs. En- 
voys from the states, they dare to accept secret instructions from the duchess 
to enter into private negotiations with the. French monarch, against their 
colleagues • — against tins great charter — against their country. Louis be- 
trays them, thinking that policy the mom expedient. They arc seised in 
Ghent, rapidly tried, and as lapi'dly beheaded by the enraged burghers. All 
the entreaties of the lady Mary, who, dressed in mourning garments, with 
dishevelled hair, unloosed girdle, and streaming eyes, appears at tho town- 
house and afterwards in the market place, humbly Lo intercede for her ser- 
vants, are fruitless. There is no help for the juggling diplomatists. The 
punishment was sharp. Was it more severe and sudden than that which 
betrayed momirchs usually inflict? Would the Flemings, at that critical 
moment, have deserved their freedom had they not taken swift and signal 
vengeance for this first infraction of their newly recognised rights? Had it 
not boon weakness to spare the trail ors who had thus stained the childhood 
of the national joy at liberty regained? 

Another slop, and a wide one, into the groat stream of European history: 
tho lady Mary espouses the archduke Maximilian. The Netherlands are 
about to become Habsburg properly.* 

Louis XT, having frustrated the negotiations for peace, possessed himself 
of Arras, Thfirouanne, and a large; portion of Artois, but on the sea affairs 
were more prosperous for the Notliorlnndors, since the Hollanders were nob 
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only able to protect their own commerce, but likewise to capture twenty 
large vessels belonging to the enemy. But the rapid advances made bj' Louis, 
who had subdued Artois and the county of Boulogne, and made himself 
master of Bouchain, Le Quesnoy, and Avesnes, induced the states to hasten 
the marriage of the duchess. Among the numerous suitors whom her late 
father had encouraged, the only question was now between Maximilian, son 
of the emperor of Germany, and the dauphin of France. But with respect 
to the laltcr — besides the probability that, from the disparity of age between 
the parties, the princess would despise her youthful bridegroom — who had 
just reached his eighth year, while Mary was now past twenty, there were 
many reasons of policy that rendered the marriage little desirable to the king. 
The contract, therefore, so abruptly broken off at Treves in 1473 was again 
renewed, Maximilian was summoned to repair to Ghent, and the marriage 
was solemnised in the month of August; not, however, with a magnificence 
by any means suitable to the union of the son of the emperor with the richest 
heiress in Europe. 1 It is said, indeed, that the poverty of the imperial ex- 
chequer was so excessive that the states were obliged to provide funds to 
defray the expenses of the bridegroom's journey into the Netherlands./ 

MAXIMILIAN (1-181-1494) 

They not only supplied all his wants, but enabled him to maintain the 
war against Louis XI, whom they defeated at the battle of Guiucgate 2 in 
Picardy in 1479 and forced to make peace on more favourable terms than 
they had hoped for. But these wealthy provinces wero not more zealous 
for the national defence t-lian bent on the maintenance of their local privileges, 
which Maximilian little understood, and sympathised with less. He was bred 
in the school of absolute despotism; and his duchess having met with a too 
early death by a fall from her horse in the year 1482, lie could not even succeed 
m obtaining the nomination of guardian to his own children without passing 
through a year of civil war. I-Iis power being almost nominal in the northern 
provinces, 9 lie vainly attempted to suppress the violence of the factions of 
liooks and cods. In Flanders his authority was openly resisted. The tur- 
bulent towns of that country, and particularly Bruges, taking umbrage at a 
government half German, half Burgundian, and altogether hateful to the 
people, rose up against Maximilian, seized on his person in 1488, imprisoned 
him in a house which still exists, and put to death his most faithful followers. 
But the fury of Ghent and other [daces becoming still more outrageous, 
Maximilian asked as a favour from his rebel subjects of Bruges to be guarded 
while a prisoner by them alone. He was then king of the Romans 1 and all 
Europe became interested in his fate. The pope addressed a brief to the 

[ l Tlie simplicity ill-fitted tho Importance of tlio event Tho houHO oE Austria had won the 
heritage of Burgundy, and tho fnto of tlio Netlierlnnd provinces was decided foi a long period 
It wan, however, fifteen years before Maximilian could ha said to have gained the Netherlands 
for his raco, They were fifteen hard years for the provinces as well ns for Maximilian, — 
Blok.J] 

[ 2 This dearly bought victory deprived Maximilian of tho flower of tho Nothcrjand nobility, 
in killed, wounded, and pilsoners, Tho looses of the Nethorlandors by sea also wore very 
con si dor able, Tho heel of France, undor the command of Admiral Coition, captured all tho 
vessels engaged in tho herring fishery, besides eighty large ships returning with corn from tho 
Baltic, and carried them into the poita of Normandy. It was supposed that more injury was 
done to the Dutch navy in this year than during- the wholo of tho previous century* /] 

[ s According to the tet mg of the marriage treaty, his oldest son Philip Bucecoded to tho 
sovereignty of tho Netherlands immediately upon tho death of his mother. /] 

[ 4 For fuller accounts of his European relations see tho bistoiy of Germany In rt lator 
volurao.] 
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town of Bruges, demanding his deliverance. But the burghers were ns in- 
flexible as factious; and they at length released him, but not until they had 
concluded with him and the assembled states 1 a treaty, which most amply 
secured the enjoyment of their privileges and the pardon of their rebellion.** 
Maximilian is to_ be regent of the other provinces; Philip, under guardian- 
ship of a council, is to govern Flanders. Moreover, a congress of all the 
provinces is to be summoned annually, to provide for the general welfare. 
Maximilian signs and swears to the treaty on the lfith of May, I4S8. Pie 
swears, also, to dismiss all foreign troops 
within four days. Giving hostages for his 
fidelity, lie is set at liberty. What are 
oaths and hostages when prerogative and 
the people are contending? Emperor Fred- 
erick sends to his son an army under the 
duke of Saxony. Tire oaths are broken, the 
hostages left to their fate. The struggle 
lasts a year, but, at the end of it, the Flem- 
ings are subdued. What could a single 
province effect, when its sister states, even 
liberty-loving Holland, had basely aban- 
doned the common cause? A new treaty 
is made (October, 1489). Maximilian ob- 
tains uncontrolled guardianship of his son, 
absolute dominion over Handers and the 
other provinces. The insolent burghers arc 
severely punished for remembering that 
they had been freemen. The magistrates 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Yprcs, in black gar- 
ments, unginlled, bare-headed, and kneel- 
ing, are compelled to implore the despot’s 
forgiveness, and to pay three hundred thou- 
sand crowns of gold as its price. After __ 
this, for a brief season, order reigns m (/' '~- 5 





Counx Attendant of the Sixteenth 
Century 


Flanders. 

The course of Maximilian had been 
stealthy, but decided. Allying himself with 
the city party, ho had crushed the nobles. 

The [lower thus obtained lie then turned 
against the burghers. Step by step lie had 

trampled out the liberties which his wife and himself had sworn to protect. 
He had spurned the authority of (he Groat Privilege, and all other charLers. 
Burgomasters and other citizens had been beheaded in great numbers for 
appealing to their statutes against the edicts of the regent, for voting in favour 
of a general congress according to the unquestionable law. He had pro- 
claimed that all landed estates should, in lack of heirs male, escheat to his 
own exchequer. He laid debased the coin of the country, and thereby author- 
ised unlimited swindling on the part of all his agents, from sladholdcrs down 
to the meanest official. _ If such oppression and knavery did not justify the 
resistance of the Flemings to the guardianship of Maximilian, it would be 
difficult to find any reasonable course in political affairs save abject submis- 
sion to authority. 

L 1 Tills tmoinWy was on© of the earliest and most important signs of the growing flense of 
tho unity of the NothoiiaiKlish intoiests, and tho nood of co-operation,] 
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Iii 1493 Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, at the death of liis 
father. In the following year his son, Philip the Handsome, now seventeen 
years of age, receives the homage of the different stales of the Netherlands. 
Pie swears to maintain only the privileges granted by Philip and Charles of 
Burgundy, or their ancestors, proclaiming null and void all those which 
might have been acquired since (.lie death of Charles. Holland, Zealand, 
and the other provinces accept him upon these conditions, thus ignomini- 
ously, and without a struggle, relinquishing the Great Privilege, and all 
similar charters. 


HIILll 1 THE HANDSOME (1404-150(5) 

The reign of Philip, unfortunately a short one, was rendered remarkable 
by two intestine quarrels, one in Friesland, the other in Goldorland. The 
Frisians, true to their old character, held firm to their privileges, anil fought 
for their maintenance with heroic courage. Albert of Saxony, furious at 
this resistance, had the horrid barbarity to cause to be impaled the chief 
burghers of the town of Lccuwarden, which he had taken by assault But 
he himself died in the year 1500, without succeeding in his projects of an 
ambition unjust in its principle and atrocious in its practice. 

Thu war of Goldorland was of a totally different nature. In this case it 
was not a question of popular resistance to a tyrannical nomination, but of 
patriotic fidelity to the reigning family. Adolphus, the duke who had de- 
throned his father, had died in Flanders, leaving a son who had been brought 
up almost a captive as long as Maximilian governed the states of Ins inheri- 
tance. This young man, called Charles van Egiuond, who is honoured in 
the history of his country under the title of the Achilles of Goldorland, fell 
into Ihe hands of the French during the combat in which he made his first 
essay in arms. Tho towns of Goldorland unanimously joined to pay liis ran- 
som; and, as soon as ho was at liberty, they one and all proclaimed him duke. 
The emperor, Philip, and the German diet in vain protested against this 
measure, and declared Charles a usurper. Wo cannot follow this warlike 
prince in the long series of adventures which consolidated his power; nor 
stop to depict his daring adherents on land, who caused the whole of Holland 
to tremble at their deeds; nor his pirates — the chief of whom, Long Peter, 
called himself king of the Zuyder Zee. But amidst all the consequent troubles 
of such a struggle, it is marvellous to find Charles of Egmond upholding his 
country in a state of high prosperity, and leaving it at his death almost as 
rich as Holland itself. 

Tim incapacity of Philip the Handsome doubtless contributed to cause 
him the loss of this portion of Ins dominions. This prince, after his first 
acts of moderation and good sense, was remarkable only as being the father 
of Charles V (born in 1500). Tho remainder of liis life wns worn out in 
undignified pleasures; and he died, in the year 1506, at Burgos in Castile, 
whither he had repaired to pay a visit to liis brother-in-law, the king of 
Spain. 1 

[' A handsome piofliguto, dovoted to bis pleasures and leaving’ tlio caics of Btnto to liis min- 
isters, Philip, 11 croil-consoil” is tlio bridge over which tho houso of Hnbsburg passes to almost 
universal monarchy ; but, m lumself , he is nothing. Two prudent marriages, made by Austiian 
archdukes within twenty years, havo altered tho face of the earth Tho stieam, winch we have 
been tracing from its source, empties Itself at last into tho ocean of n world-oinpivo. (’mint 
Dirlc I, lord of a half-submerged corner of Europe, is succeeded by Count Charles It of Holland, 
bettor known as Charles V, king of Spam, Sicily, and Jorusaloin, dulto of Milan, ompeiorof 
Germany, doinumtor iu Asia and Africa, nutoetat of half tho world, — Moti.iiyA] 
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MAROARET, GOVERNESS FOR CHARLES V (1500-1530) 

Philip being (lead and his wife, Juana of Spain, having become mad 1 from 
grief at his loss, after nearly losing her senses from jealousy during his life, 
the regency of the Netherlands reverted to Maximilian, who immediately 
named his daughter Margaret govornante of the country [in the name of 
Charles, who was only six years old"). This princess, scarcely twenty-seven 
years of age, had been, like the celebrated Jacqueline of Bavaria, already 
three times married, and was now again a widow. Her first husband, Charles 
VIII of France, lmd broken from his contract of marriage before its consum- 
mation; her second, the infante of Spain, died immediately after their union; 
and her third, the dulce of Savoy, loft her again a widow after three years of 
wedded life. She was a woman of talent and courage; both proved by the 
couplet she composed for her own epitaph, at the very moment of a dangerous 
accident which happened during her journey into Spain to join her second 
affianced spouse. 2 Elio was received with the greatest joy by the people of 
the Netherlands; and she governed them as peaceably as circumstances 
allowed. Supported by England, she firmly maintained her authority 
against the threats of France; ana she carried on in person nil the negotia- 
tions between Louis XII, Maximilian, the pope Julius II, and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, for the famous League of Venice. She also succeeded in repressing 
the rising pretensions of Chnilcs van Eginond; nncl, assisted by the inter- 
ference of the king of France, she obliged him to give up some places in Hol- 
land which lie illegally hold. 

From this period the alliance between England and Spain raised the com- 
merce and manufactures of the southern provinces of the Netherlands to a 
high degree of prosperity, while the northern parts of the country were still 
kept down by their various dissensions. Holland was at war with Denmark 
and the Hanseatic towns [1510- 151.1 J. The Frisians continued to struggle 
for freedom against the heirs of Albert of Saxony. Utrecht was at variance 
with its bishop, and finally recognised Charles van Egmond as its protector. 
The consequence of all these causes was tliut tile south took the start in a 
course of prosperity which was, however, soon to become common to the 
whole nation. 

A new rupture with Franco, in 151 J, united Maximilian, Margaret, and 
Henry VIII of England in out' common cause. An English and Belgian 
army, in which Maximilian figured as a spectator (taking care to be paid by 
England), marched for the destruction of Thdrouannc, and defeated and 
dispersed the. French at the second " battle of the Spurs." But Louis XII 
soon persuaded TIenry to make a separate peace; and the unconquerable 
duke of Gelderlnnd made Margaret and the emperor pay the penalty of their 
success against Franco. lie pursued his victories in Friesland, and forced 
the country to recognise him as stadholder of Groningen, its chief town; 
while the duke of Saxony at length renounced to another his unjust claim 
on a territory which engulfed both his armies and his treasure. 

[' Bdu the history of Spam for a fuller Account of those mattora,] 

3 (Ji -(fit Margol la genie demoiselle^ 

Qui cut deux mar is t cl so mouruf pucelle, 

Horn gentlo Margot quiotly in hihl, 

Who had two hualmiuls, and yot died a maid, 
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CJIAIU/ES V (1515-1555) 

About the same epoch (1515), young Charles, son of Philip the Handsome, 
having just attained Ins fifteenth year, was inaugurated duke of Brabant 
and count of Flanders and Holland, having purchased the presumed right 
of Saxony to the sovereignty of Friesland. In the following year he was 
recognised as prince of Castile, in right of his mother, who associated him 
with herself in the royal power — a step which soon left her merely the 
title of queen. Charles procured the nomination of bishop of Utrecht for 
Philip, bastard of Burgundy, which made that province completely dependent 
on him. But this event was also one of general and lasLiug importance on 
another account. 

The Reformation 

This Philip of Burgundy was deeply affected by the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which had burst forth m Germany. He held in abhorrence 
the observances of the Roman church, and set his face against the celibacy 

of the clergy. His example soon 
influenced his whole diocese, and 
the new notions on points of reli- 
gion became rapidly popular. It 
was chiefly, however, in Friesland 
that the people embraced the opin- 
ions of Luther, which wore quite 
conformable to many of the local 
customs, 'flic celebrated Eduard 
count of East Friesland openly 

HEMi-uuLaKiM or the six-n'Esin ucNTuuv adopted the Reformation; while 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, without 
actually pronouncing himself a disciple of Lutheranism, effected more than 
all its advocates to throw the abuses of Catholicism into discredit, 

The refusal of the dignity of emperor by Frederick “ the wise/' duke of 
Saxony, to whom it was offered by the electors, was also an event highly 
favourable to the new opinions; for Francis I of France, and Charles, already 
king of Spain and sovereign of the Netherlands, both claiming the succession 
to the empire, a sort of interregnum deprived the disputed dominions of a 
chief who might lay the heavy hand of power on the new-springing doctrines 
of Protestantism. At length the intrigues of Charles and his pretensions as 
grandson of Maximilian, having caused him to be chosen emperor, 1 a desperate 
rivalry resulted between him and the French king, which for a while absorbed 
his whole attention and occupied all his power. 

War was declared on frivolous pretexts in 1521, Francis being obsti- 
nately bent on the conquest of the Milanese, he fell into the hands of the 
imperial troops at the battle of Pavia in 1525. Charles’ dominions in the 
Netherlands suffered severely from the naval operations during the war; 
for the French cruisers having, on repeated occasions, taken, pillaged, and 
almost destroyed the principal resources of the herring fishery, Holland and 
Zealand felt considerable distress, which was still further augmented by the 
famine which desolated these provinces in 1524. 

While such calamities afflicted the northern portion of the Netherlands, 

P Maximilian died January, 1510, and Francis 1 disputed with Charley tho right to auceoed 
him,] 
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Flanders and Brabant continued to flourish, in spite of temporary embar- 
rassments. The bishop of Utrecht having died, his successor found himself 
engaged in a hopeless quarrel with his new diocese, already more than half 
converted to Protestantism; and to gain a triumph over these enemies, even 
by the sacrifice of his dignity, he ceded to the emperor in 1527 the whole of 
his temporal power. The dulce of Gclderland, who then occupied the city 
of Utrecht, redoubled his hostility at this intelligence; and after having 
ravaged the neighbouring country, he did not lay clown his arms till the 
subsequent year, having first procured an honourable and advantageous 
peace One year more saw the term of this long-continued state of war- 
fare by the Peace of Oambray, between Charles and Francis, which was signed 
on the 5th of August, 1529. 1 

The perpetual quarrels of Charles V with Francis I and Charles of Geldcr- 
lancl 2 led, as may be supposed, to a repeated state of exhaustion, which forced 
the princes to pause, till the people recovered strength and resources. Charles 
rarely appeared in the Netherlands — fixing his residence chiefly in Spain, 
and leaving to his sister the regulation of those distant provinces. One of 
his occasional visits was for the purpose of inflicting a terrible example upon 
them. The people of Ghent, suspecting an improper or improvident appli- 
cation of the funds they luul furnished for a now campaign, a sedition was 
the result. On this occasion, Charles formed the daring resolution of crossing 
the kingdom of Franco, to take promptly into his own hands the settlement 
of tins affair — trusting to the generosity of his scarcely reconciled enemy 
not to abuse the confidence with which ire risked himself in his power. Ghent, 
taken by surprise [1540J, did not. dare to oppose the entrance of the emperor, 
when he appeared before the walls; and the city was punished with extreme 
severity. Twenty -seven leaders of the sedition were beheaded; the principal 
privileges of the city were withdrawn; and a citadel was built to hold it in 
check tor the future. 

The Dutch and the Zealanders signalised themselves beyond all his other 
subjects on the occasion of two expeditions which Charles undertook against 
Tunis and Algiers in L5-11. The two northern provinces furnished a greater 
number of ships than the united quotas of all the rest of his states. But 
though Charles’ gratitude did not lead him to do anything in return as pecu- 
liarly favourable to these provinces, lie obtained for them nevertheless a 
great advantage in making himself master of Friesland and Gclderland on 
the death of Charles van ICgmond. 8 His acquisition of the latter, which took 
place in .1543, put an end to the domestic wars of the northern provinces. 

Towards the cud of his career, Charles redoubled liis severities against the 
Protestants, and even introduced a modified species of inquisition into the 
Netherlands, but with little effect, towards the suppression of the reformed 
doctrines. The misunderstandings between his only son Philip and Mary of 
England, whom ho induced to marry, and the unamiable disposition of this 
young prince, tormented him almost as much ns lie was humiliated by the 
victories of Ilcury II of France, the successor of Francis I, and the successful 
dissimulation of Maurice elector of Saxony, by whom lie was completely 
outwitted, deceived, and defeated, Impelled by these motives, and others, 
perhaps, which arc and must over remain unknown, Charles at length decided 

[ l By this treaty Franco Biirrondorod tho Haim of suzerainty over Fltunlors and Artois. A 
year lator Margaret died. Iler sway lmd boon in many ways bonoficiah Charles made a visit 
to tho Netherlands, in which ho whcodlod ninny concessions from tho states assembled in 1681, 
and appointed as governess las Hstei Alary, widow of King Louis II of Hungary,] 

[ a In 1528 tho (Golden land troops sacked and burned tho Hague.] 

3 In 1510 Utrecht also was finally united with Ilolland.J 
n. w. — von. xm, 
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on abdicating the whole of his immense possessions. He chose the city of 
Brussels as the scene of the solemnity, and the day fixed for it was the 25tli 
of October, 1555. 1 It took place accordingly, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage of nobles from various countries. Charles resigned the empire 
to Ins brother Ferdinand, already king of the Romans; and all the rest of 
his dominions to his son Philip II. Soon after the ceremony, Charles em- 
barked from Zealand on. his voyage to Spain. ITc retired to the monastery 
of San Yuste, near the town of Plasencia, in Estrcinadurn. ITe entered 
this retreat in February, 1556, and died there on the 21st of September, 1558. 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. The last six months of his existence, con- 
trasted with the darmg vigour of his former life, formed a melancholy picture 
of timidity and superstition.^ 

Motley's Estimate of Charles V 

What was the emperor Charles to the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
that they should weep for him? His conduct towards them during his whole 
career had been one of unmitigated oppression. What to them were all these 
forty voyages by sea and land, 2 those journeyings back and forth from Fries- 
land to Tunis, from Madrid to Vienna? The interests of the Netherlands had 
never been even a secondary consideration with their master. He had ful- 
filled no duty towards them: he had committed the gravest crimes against 
them. He hud regarded them merely as a treasury upon which to draw; 
while the sums which lie extorted were spent upon ceaseless and senseless 
wars, which were of no more interest to them than if they had been waged 
in another planet. Of five millions of gold annually, which he derived from 
all his realms, two millions came from these industrious and opulent prov- 
inces, while but a half million came from Spain and another half from the 
Indies. The mines of wealth which had been opened by the hand of industry 
m that slender territory of ancient morass and thicket 0 contributed four 
times as much income to the imperial exchequer as all the boasted wealth 
of Mexico mid Peru. Yet the artisans, the farmers, and the merchants, by 
whom these riches were produced, were consulted about as much in the ex- 
penditure of the imposts upon their industry as were the savages of America 
as to the distribution of the mineral treasures of their soil. They paid 1,200,000 
crowns a year regularly; they paid in five years an extraordinary subsidy of 
eight millions of ducats, and the stales were roundly rebuked by the courtly 
representatives of their despot if they presumed to inquire into the objects 
of the appropriations, or to express an interest in their judicious administra- 
tion. Yet it may be supposed to have been a matter of indifference to them 
whether Francis or Charles had won the day at Pavia, and it certainly was 
not a cause of triumph to the daily increasing thousands of religious reformers 

[’ See tho histories of Spain and Germany At tlio same timo tho governor Mary resigned 
the ofllce she had hold for twenty-five years,] 

[ 2 See the history of Spain, vol. X, Chapter 8, where tho enormous drain Charles V made 
on the Spanish treasury will he found similar to his (haughty on tho Netherlands,] 

3 Badovaro* estimated tho annual value of lmttm and choose pioducod in tlioso meadows 
which IIol land had rescued from the ocean at eight hundred thousand crowns, a sum which, 
making allowance for the difference in the present value of money from that which it boro in 
1557, would represent nearly eight millions. In agriculture, commerce, and nuuniiacturefl, the 
Nuthorlandors were the foremost nation in the world. Tho fabrics of Arras, Toui nay, Brussels, 
Louvain, Ghent, and Bruges were entirely un rivalled. Antwerp was tho groat eounnorciul 
metropolis of Chris Loudom. l< Aversa” says Badovavo, (i e at i mate la m<t(f(fiove piazza del 
Mondo — si puo credae quanto sia la somnia si afferma passare 40 millioni d'oro Vanno j quelli 
che inconlanto girano 
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in Holland and Flanders that their brethren had been crushed by the emperor 
at Miihlberg. 

But it was not alone that he drained their treasure and hampered their 
industry. He was in constant conflict with their ancient and dearly-bought 
political liberties. Like his ancestor Charles the Bold, ho was desirous of 
constructing a kingdom, out of the provinces. He was disposed to place all 
their separate and individual charters on a Procrustean bed, and shape them 
all into uniformity simply by reducing the whole to a nullity. 1 The difficulties 
in the way, the stout opposition offered by burghers whose fathers had gained 
these charters with their blood, and his want of leisure during the vast labours 
which devolved upon him as the autocrat of so large a portion of the world, 
caused him to defer indefinitely the execution of his plan. He found time 
only to crush some of the foremost of the liberal institutions of the provinces 
in detail. He found the city of Tournny a happy, thriving, self-governed 
little republic in all its local affairs; lie destroyed its liberties, without a 
tolerable pretext, and reduced it to the condition of a Spanish or Italian 
provincial town. His memorable chastisement of Ghent for having dared 
to assert its ancient rights of self-taxation has been already narrated. Mnny 
other instances might be adduced, if it were not a superfluous task, to prove 
that Charles was not only n political despot, but most arbitrary and cruel 
in the exorcise of his despotism. 

But if his sins against the Netherlands had been only those of financial 
and political oppression, it would bo at least conceivable, although certainly 
not commendable, Unit the inhabitants should have regretted his departure. 
His hand planted the inquisition in the Netherlands. Before his day it is 
idle to say that the diabolical institution ever had a place there. The isolated 
cases in which inquisitors had exercised functions proved the absence and 
not the presence of the system. Charles introduced and organised a papal 
inquisition, side by side with those terrible “placards'’ of his invention, 
which constituted a masked inquisition even more cruel Ilian that of Spain. 
The execution of the system was never permitted to languish. The number 
of Netherlander, s who were burned, strangled, beheaded, or buried alive, in 
obedience to his edicts, and for the offences of reading the Scriptures, of look- 
ing askance at a graven image, or of ridiculing the actual presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in a wafer, has been placed ns high as one hundred thou- 
sand by distinguished authorities, and has rarely been put at a lower mark 
than fifty thousand. 2 The Venetian envoy Navigcro estimated the victims 
in the provinces of Holland and Friesland alone at thirty thousand, and this 
in IS ‘JO, ten years before the abdication, and five before the promulgation 
of the hideous edict of 1550! 

The edicts and flic inquisition were the gift of Charles to the Netherlands, 
in return for their wasted treasure mid their constant obedience. For this, 
his name deserves to be handed down to eternal infamy, not only throughout 
the Netherlands, but in every land whore a single heart beats for political or 
religious freedom. To eradicate these institutions after they had been watered 

[■ Tlio chnractor of Olmrlos has perhaps boon moro eloquently and elegantly maligned by 
lloborfcson'” and Motley tlmn ho dosorvod. A. recent lifo b> Edwnid Armstrongs offers a 
counterweight Against tho charges of despotic ambition Armstiong emphasises the fact that 
ho convoked tho diets in Germany moro frequently tlmu oven tlio Protestant princes desired, 
and that during Ins rolgn tho btntos-gonoral of the Netherlands mot over fifty times.} 

I* 11 Nnm post carnificata hominum non minus centum viillia, ex quo tcntatuni an posset in - 
cendiinn hoc sanguine roshngui, iania mullitudo per Behjicam wisun'cxwat, tdpulhca inter - 
dum suppiicia quolies inaignior reus, ant ahociorcs cntciatus sedition?, mpedirenlnr, — Hugo 
ChiOTiUh Chum].* But 13iolc^ scoffs at uu high an estimate. See tho next chapter,] 
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and watched by the care of his successor, was the work of an eighty years’ 
war, in the course of which millions of lives were sacrificed. 

Yet there is no doubt that tho emperor was at times almost popular in 
the Netherlands, and that he was never as odious as his successor. There 
were some deep reasons for this, and some superficial ones; among others, a 
singularly fortunate manner. He spoke German, Spanish, Italian, French, 
and Flemish, and could assume the characteristics of each country as easily 
as ho could use its language. He could be stately with Spaniards, familiar 
with Flemings, witty with Italians Ho could strike down a bull in the ring 
like a matador at Madrid, or win the prize in the tourney like a knight of old; 
ho could riclc at the ring with tho Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay with his 
crossbow among Antwerp artisans, or drink beer and exchange rude jests 
with the boors of Brabant. For virtues such as these, his grave crimes against 
God and man, against religion and chartered and solemnly-sworn rights, 
have been palliated as if oppression became move tolerable because the op- 
pressor was an accomplished linguist and a good marksman k 

raOSl'EHOUS CONDITION OF TIIV1 COUNTRY 

The whole of the provinces of the Netherlands being now for the first 
time united under one sovereign, such a junction marks the limits of a second 
epoch in their history. It would be a presumptuous and vain attempt to 
trace, in a compass so confined as ours, the various changes in manners and 
customs which arose in these countries during a period of one thousand years, 
Tho extended and profound remarks of many celebrated writers on the state 
of Europe from the decline of the Roman power to the epoch at which we 
arc now arrived must be referred to, to judge of the gradual progress of civili- 
sation through the gloom of the dark ages, till tho dawn of enlightenment 
which led to the grand system of European politics commenced during tho 
reign of Charles V. 

The amazing increase of commerce was, above all other considerations, 
the cause of the growth of liberty in tho Netherlands The Reformation 
opened the minds of men to that intellectual freedom without which political 
enfranchisement is a worthless privilege. The invention of printing opened 
a thousand channels to the How of erudition and talent, and sent them out 
from the reservoirs of individual possession to fertilise tho whole domain 
of human nature. Manufactures attained a state of high perfection, and 
went on progressively with the growth of wealth and luxury. The opulence 
of the towns of Brabant and Flanders was without any previous example 
in the state of Europe. A merchant of Bruges took upon himself alone the 
security for tho ransom of John the Fearless, taken at the battle of Nicopolis, 
amounting to two hundred thousand ducats. A provost of Valenciennes 
repaired to Paris at one of the great fairs periodically held there, and pur- 
chased on his own account every article (hat was for sale. The mootings of 
the different towns for the sports of archery were signalised by the most 
splendid display of dress and decoration. The archers wore habited in silk, 
damask, and the finest linen, and carried chains of gold of great weight and 
value. Luxury was at its height among women. The queen of Philip the 
Handsome of France, on a visit to Bruges, exclaimed, with astonishment 
not unmixed with envy, “I thought myself tho only queen here; but 1 sec 
six hundred others who appear more so than I.” 

The dresses of both men and women at this chivalric epoch were of almost 
incredible expense. Velvet, satin, gold, and precious stones seemed the 
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ordinary materials for the dress of cither sex; while the very housings of the 
horses sparkled with brilliants and cost immense sums. This absurd ex- 
travagance was carried so far that Charles V found himself forced at length 
to proclaim sumptuary laws for its repression. 

Such excessive luxury naturally led to great corruption of manners and 
the commission of terrible crimes. During the reign of Philip de Male, there 
were committed in the city of Ghent and its outskirts, in less than a year, 
above fourteen hundred murders in gambling-houses and other resorts of 
debauchery. As early as the tenth century, the petty sovereigns established 
on the rums of the empire of Charlemagne began the independent coining of 
money; and the various provinces were during the rest of this epoch inun- 
dated with a most embarrassing variety of gold, silver, and copper. 

Even in ages of comparative darkness, literature made feeble efforts to 
burst through the entangled weeds of superstition, ignorance, and war. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries history was greatly cultivated; and 
Froissart, Monstrclot, Olivier de la Marche, and Philip do Comincs gave to 
their chronicles and memoirs a clmrm of style since their days almost un- 
rivalled. Poetry began to lie followed with success in the Netherlands, in 
the Dutch, Flemish, and French languages; and even before the institution 
of the Floral Games in Franco, Belgium possessed ils chambers of rhetoric 
(rederykknmcn), which laboured to keep alive the sacred flame of poetry 
with more zeal tlmn success. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
these societies were established in almost every burgh of Flanders and Bra- 
bant, the principal towns possessing several at once. 

The arts in their several branches made considerable progress in the 
Netherlands during this epoch. Architecture was greatly cultivated in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, most of the cathedrals and town houses 
being constructed in that ago. Their vastness, solidity, and beauty of design 
and execution, make them still speaking monuments of the stern magnificence 
and finished taste of the times. The patronage of Philip the Good, Charles 
the Bold, mid Margaret of Austria brought music into fashion, and led to its 
cultivnLian in a nmmihtbb degree. Tha fust musiriiim of Fiance were cimm 
from Flanders; and other professors from that country acquired great celeb- 
rity in Italy for their scientific improvements in their art. 

Painting, which had languished before the fifteenth century, sprang at 
once into a now existence from the invention of Jan Van Eyck. His acci- 
dental discovery of the art of painting in oil quickly spread over Europe. 
Painting on glass, polishing diamonds, the carillon, lace, and tapestry were 
among the inventions which owed their birth to the Netherlands in these 
ages, when the faculties of mankind sought so many now channels for me- 
chanical development. 

The discovery of a new world by Columbus and other eminent navigators 
gave a fresh and powerful impulse to European talent, by affording an im- 
mense reservoir for its reward. The town of Antwerp was, during the reign 
of Charles V, the outlet for the industry of Europe, and the receptacle for the 
productions of all the nations of the earth. Ils port was so often crowded 
with vessels that each successive fleet was obliged to wait long in the Schelde 
before it could obtain admission for the discharge of its cargoes. The Uni- 
versity of Louvain, that great nursery of science, was founded in 1425, and 
served greatly to the spread of knowledge, although it degenerated into the 
hotbed of those fierce disputes which stamped on theology the degradation 
of bigotry, and drew down odium on a study that, if purely practised, ought 
only to inspire veneration. 
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Tlie Netherlands were never in a more flourishing state than at the acces- 
sion of Philip II. The external relations of the country presented an aspect 
of prosperity and peace. England was closely allied to it by Queen Mary's 
marriage with Philip; France, fatigued with war, had just concluded with it 
a five years' truce; Germany, paralysed by religious dissensions, exhausted 
itself in domestic quarrels; the other slates were too distant or too weak 
to inspire any uneasiness; and nothing appeared wanting for the public 
weal. Nevertheless there was something dangerous and alarming m the 
situation of the Low Countries; but the danger consisted wholly in the con- 
nection between the monarch and the people, and the alarm was not sounded 
till the mischief was beyond remedy A 




CHAPTER V 


PHILIP II AND SPANISH OPPRESSION 

[1EBS-1B07 a.d.] 

Tnrc eminent German historian and poet, Schiller, opening his account of 
the Netherlandish revolt, says: 

“One of the most remarkable political evenls which have rendered the 
sixteenth century among the brightest of the world’s epochs appears to me 
to be the foundation of the freedom of the Netherlands, If the glittering 
exploits of ambition and the pernicious. lust of power claim our admiration, 
how much more should an event in which oppressed humanity struggles for 
its noblest rights, where with the good cause unwonted powers are united, 
and the resources of resolute despair triumph m unequal contest over the 
terrible arts of tyranny. It is not that which is extraordinary or heroic in 
this event which induces me to describe it. The annals of the world have 
recorded similar enterprises, which appear even bolder in the conception and 
more brilliant in the execution. Some states have fallen with a more im- 
posing convulsion, others have risen with more exalted strides, Nor are wc 
here to look for prominent heroes, colossal personages, or those marvellous 
exploits which the history of past times presents in such rich abundance. 

“The people here presented to our notice were the most peaceful in this 
quarter of the globe, and less capable than their neighbours of that heroic 
spirit which imparts a higher character to the most insignifican b actions. The 
pressure of circumstances surprised thorn with its peculiar power, and forced 
a transitory greatness upon them, which they never should have possessed, 
and may perhaps never possess again. It is, indeed, exactly the want of 
heroic greatness which makes this event peculiar and instructive; and while 
others aim at showing the superiority of genius over chance, I present here 
a picture where necessity created genius, and accident made heroes."* 

It is impossible to comprehend the character of the great Netherland 
revolt in the sixteenth century without taking a rapid retrospective survey 
of the religious phenomena exhibited in the provinces. The introduction of 

875 
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Christianity has been already indicated. From the earliest times, neither 
prince, people, nor even prelates were very dutiful to the pope. As the papal 
authority made progress, strong resistance was often made to its decrees. 
The bishops of Utrecht were dependent for their wealth and territory upon 
the good will of the emperor. Tiicy wore the determined opponents of Hilde- 
brand, warm adherents of the Hohenstauffens — Ghibellinc rather than Guelf. 

Heresy was a plant of early growth m the Netherlands. As early as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the notorious Tancholyn [or Tanchelinos, 
or Tanchelm] preached at Antwerp, attacking the authority of the pope and 
of all other ecclesiastics — scoffing at the ceremonies and sacraments of the 
Church. 


EARLY NETIIERLAND HERESY 

The impudence of Tanchelyn and the superstition of his followers seem 
alike incredible. All Antwerp was his harem. He levied, likewise, vast 
sums upon his converts, and whenever he appeared in public his apparel 
and pomp were befitting an emperor. Three thousand armed satellites 
escorted his stops and put to death all who resisted his commands. 80 
grovelling became the superstition of his followers that they drank of the 
water m which he had washed, and treasured it as a divine elixir, Advancing 
still further in his experiments upon human credulity, he announced his ap- 
proaching marriage with the Virgin Mary, bade all his disciples to the wed- 
ding, and exhibited himself before an immense crowd iti company with an 
image of his holy bride. Ilis career was so successful in the Netherlands 
that he had the effrontery to proceed to Rome, promulgating what he called 
his doctrines as lie went. lie seems to have been assassinated by a priest 
in an obscure brawl, about the year 11 J 5. 

By the middle of the twelfth century, other and purer herosiarclis hail 
arisen. Many Nothcriandcrs became converts to the doctrines of Waldo. 
From that period until the appearance of Luther, 1 a succession of sects — 
Waldenses, Albigenscs, Pevfeclists, Lollards, Poplicans, Arnaldists, Bohemian 
Brothers — wageef perpetual but unequal warfare with the power and deprav- 
ity of the Church, fertilising with their blood the future field of the Reforma- 
tion. Nowhere was the persecution of heretics more relentless than in the 
Netherlands. Suspected persons were subjected to various torturing but 
ridiculous ordeals. After such trial, death by fire was the usual but, perhaps, 
not the most severe form of execution. In Flanders, monastic ingenuity had 
invented another most painful punishment for Waldenses and similar male- 
factors. A criminal, whose guilt had been established by the hot iron, hot 
ploughshare, boiling kettle, or other logical proof, was stripped and bound 
to the stake; he was then flayed, from the neck to the navel, while swarms of 
bees were lei loose to fasten upon his bleeding flesh and torture him to a death 
of exquisite agony. 

Nevertheless heresy increased in the face of oppression. The flerip Lures, 
translated by Waldo into French, wore rendered into Nelhcrlaml rhyme, ami 
the converts to the Vnudois doctrine increased in numbers and boldness. At 
the same time the power and luxury of the clergy wcic waxing daily. The 
bishops of Utrecht, no longer the defenders of the people against arbitrary 
power, conducted themselves like little popes. Yielding in dignity neither 
to king nor kaiser, they exacted homage from the most powerful princes of 
the Netherlands. 

f 1 For a gonoral account of the Kofoimatiou and fuller details concerning’ Erasmus, hgg the 
history of Germany.] 
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By the end of the thirteenth century, however, the clerical power was 
already beginning to decline. It was not the comiption of tire Church, but 
its enormous wealth, which engendered the hatred with which it was by many 
regarded. Temporal princes and haughty barons began to dispute the right 
of ecclesiastics to enjoy vast estates, while refusing the burden of taxation 
and unable to draw a sword for the common defence. At this period, the 
counts of Flanders, of Holland, and other Nolhcrland sovereigns issued 
decrees forbidding clerical institutions from acquiring property, by devise, 
gift, purchase, or any other mode. _ The downfall of the rapacious ancl licen- 
tious ICnights Templar in the provinces and throughout Europe was another 
severe blow administered at tho same time. The attacks upon Church, 
abuses redoubled in boldness, as its authority declined. 

In 1459, Duke Philip of Burgundy prohibits the churches from affording 
protection to fugitives. Charles the Bold, in whose eyes nothing is sacred 
save war and the means of making it, lays a heavy impost upon all clerical 
property. Upon being resisted, he enforces collection with the armed hand. 
The sword and the pen, strength and intellect, ito longer tho exclusive ser- 
vants or instruments of priestcraft, arc both in open revolt. Charles the 
Bold storms one fortress, Doctor Grandfort, of Groningen, batters another. 
This learned Frisian, called "tho light of the world,” friend and compatriot 
of the great Rudolf Agricola, preaches throughout tho provinces, uttering 
bold denunciations of ecclesiastical error. He even disputes the infallibility 
of the pope, denies the utility of prayers for the dead, mid inveighs against 
the whole doctrine of purgatory and absolution. 

With Llic beginning of the sixteenth century, the great Reformation was 
actually alive. The name of Erasmus of Rotterdam was nlready celebrated 
— the man who, according to Grolius,® "so well showed the road to a reason- 
able reformation ” But if Erasmus showed the road, he certainly did not 
travel far upon it himself. Perpetual type of the quictist, the moderate man, 
ho censured the errors of the Church with discrimination ancl gentleness. He 
was not of the stuff of which martyrs arc made, ns lie handsomely confessed 
on more than one occasion. The Reformation might have been delayed for 
centuries laid Erasmus and other moderate men been the only reformers. 
He will long be honoured for his elegant Latinity. In the republic of letters. 
Iris efforts to infuse a pure taste, a sound criticism, a love for tiro beautiful 
and the classic, in place of the owlish pedantry which had so long flapped and 
hooted through mediawal cloiste.vs, will always be held in grateful reverence. 
In the history of the religious Reformation, his name seems hardly to deserve 
the commendations of Grolius. 

Erasmus, however, was offending both parties. A swarm of monks were 
nlready buzzing about him for the bold language of his Commentaries and 
Dialogues On tho other hand, lie was reviled for not taking side manfully 
with the reformer . The moderate man received much denunciation from 
zealots on either side. He soon clears himself, however, from all suspicions 
of Lutheranism. He is appalled at tho fierce conflict which rages far and 
wide. 

SEVERE PUNISHMENT Off HERESY : TIIE ANABAPTISTS 

Imperial edicts are soon employed to suppress the Reformation in the 
Netherlands by foree. The provinces, unfortunately, are the private prop- 
erty of Charles, his paternal inheritance; and most paternally, according to 
his view of tho matter, does he deal with them. Tho papal inquisition was 
introduced into the provinces to assist its operations. The bloody work 
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for which the reign of Charles is mainly distinguished in the Netherlands now 
began. In 1523, July 1st, two Augustine monks were burned at Brussels, 
the first victims to Lutheranism 1 in the provinces. Erasmus observed, with 
a sigh, that " two had been burned at Brussels, ancl that the city now began 
strenuously to favour Lutheranism." 

Another edict, published in the Netherlands, forbids all private assemblies 
for devotion; all reading of the Scriptures; all discussions within one’s own 
doors concerning faith, the sacraments, the papal authority, or other religious 
matter, under penalty of death. The edicts were no dead letter. The fires 
were kept constantly supplied with human fuel by monks, who knew the art 
of burning reformers better than that of arguing with them.. The scaffold 
was the most conclusive of syllogisms, and used upon all occasions. Still the 
people remained unconvinced. Thousands of burned heretics had not made 
a single convert. 

A fresh edict renewed and sharpened the punishment for reading the 
Scriptures in private or public. At the same time, the violent personal alter- 
cation between Luther and Erasmus, upon predestination, together with the 
bitter dispute between Luther and Zwmgli concerning the real presence, did 
mom to impede the progress of the Reformation than ban or edict, sword or 
fire. Tiio spirit of humanity luing her head, finding that the bold reformer 
had only a new dogma in place of the old ones, seeing that dissenters, in their 
turn, were sometimes as ready as papists with axe, fagot, ami excommunica- 
tion. In 1526, Felix Manta, the anabaptist, is drowned at Zurich, in obe- 
dience to Zwingli’s pithy formula — Qui ilmm mergil mergutar. Thus the 
anabaptists, upon their first appearance, were exposed to the fires of the 
Church and the water of the Zwinglians. 

There is no doubt that the anabaptist delusion was so ridiculous and. so 
loathsome as to palliate, or at least render intelligible, the wrath with which 
they were regarded by all parties. The turbulence of the sect was alarming 
to constituted authorities,, its bestiality disgraceful to the cause of religious 
reformation. The evil spirit, driven out of Luther, seemed, in orthodox 
eyes, to have taken possession of a herd of swine. The Germans, Miinzer 
and Hoffmann, had been succeeded, as chief prophets, by a Hutch baker, 
named Matthiaszoon, of Haarlem, who announced himself as Enoch. Chief 
of this man’s disciples was the notorious John Bookhold [or Boukelzoon], of 
Leyden. 

Under the government of this prophet, the anabaptists mastered the 
city of Minister. Here they confi, seated property, plundered churches, vio- 
lated females, murdered men who refused to join the gang, and, in brief, 
practised all the enormities which humanity alone can conceive or perpetrate. 
The prophet proclaimed himself king of Sion, and sent out apostles to preach 
his doctrines in Germany and the Netherlands. Polygamy being a leading 
article of the system, lie exemplified the principle by marrying fourteen 
wives. Of these, the beautiful widow of Matthiaszoon was chief; she was 
called the queen of Sion, and wore a golden crown. The prophet made many 
fruitless efforts to seize Amsterdam and Leyden. The armed invasion of (.lie 
anabaptists was repelled, but their contagious madness spread. 

The plague broke forth in Amsterdam. On a cold winter’s night (Febru- 
ary, 1535), seven men and five, women, inspired by the Holy Ghost, threw 
off their clothes and rushed naked and raving through the streets, shrieking, 
“Woe, woe, woe! the wrath of God, the wrath of God I" When arrested, they 

[ A Luther wrote a hymn in their honour, exclaiming that “their ashes would not ho lout hut 
scnlteied m nil the lands,"] 
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obstinately refused to put oil clothing. ^ " We are,” they observed, " the 
naked truth.” In a day or two, these furious lunatics, who certainly de- 
served a madhouse rather than the scaffold, wore all executed. The num- 
bers of the sect increased with the martyrdom to which they were exposed, 
and the disorder spread to every part of the Netherlands. "Many were put 
to death in lingering torments, but no perceptible effect was produced by 
the chastisement. Meantime the groat chief of the sect, the prophet John, 
was defeated by the forces of the bishop of Minister, who recovered his city 
and caused the “king of Sion” to be pinched to death with red-hot tongs.' 

Unfortunately the severity of government was nob wreaked alone upon 
the prophet and his mischievous crew. Thousands and ten thousands 1 of 
virtuous, well-disposed men and women, who had as little sympathy with 
anabaptistical as with Roman depravity, were butchered in cold blood, under 
the sanguinary rule of Charles V, in the Netherlands. In 1535 an imperial 
edict was issued at Brussels, condemning all heretics to death: repentant 
males to be executed with the sword, repentant females to be buried alive; 
the obstinate, of both sexes, to be burned. This and similar edicts wore the 
law of the land for twenty years, and rigidly enforced. In the midst of the 
carnage, the emperor sent for his son Philip, that lie might receive the fealty 
of the Netherlands as their future lord and master. Contemporaneously a 
new edict was published at Brussels (April 20th, 1549), confirming and re- 
ennetiug all previous decrees in their most severe provisions. Thus stood 
religious matters in the Netherlands at the epoch of the imperial abdication. 


A BACKWARD GRANCE 

Thus fifteen ages have passed away, and in the place of a horde of sav- 
ages, living among swamps and thickets, swarm three millions of people, 
the most industrious, the most prospcious, perhaps the most intelligent under 
the sun. Their eat Lie, grazing on the bottom of the sea, are the finest in 
Europe, their agricultural products of more exchangeable value than if nature 
had made their land to overflow with wine and oil. Their navigators are the 
boldest, their mercantile marine the most powerful, their merchants the most 
enterprising in the world. Holland and Flanders, peopled by one race, vie 
with each other in the pursuits of civilisation. 

Within the liltle circle which encloses the seventeen provinces are 208 
walled cities, many of them among the most stately in Christendom, 150 
chartered towns, 0,300 villages, with their watch-towers and steeples, besides 
numerous other more insignificant hamlets; the whole guarded by a belt of 
sixty fortresses of surpassing strength. 

Thus in this rapid sketch of the course and development of the Nether- 
laud nation (luring sixteen centuries, we have seen it ever marked by one 
prevailing characteristic, one master passion — the lovo of liberty, the instinct 
of self-government. Largely compounded of the bravest Teutonic elements, 
Batavian and Frisian, the race ever battles to the death with tyranny, organ- 
ises extensive revolts in the age of Vespasian, maintains a partial independence 

[* Tho fig tiros mngo from fifty thousand to ono hundred thousand, according to tho 'words 
of Hugo Grot lire 0 and according to "William of Omngo's Apology ; but Blolc c declares that these 
figures exceed tlio entire number of tho reformed congregations, while the martyi s' hooks 
enumerate hardly a thousand. The number of those punished othorwiso than by death, he 
thinks, inuflt have run high into the thousands. Ho quotes tho " blood-placard " of 1G50 which 
ordoi’H that 11 the men shall ho executed with tho sword and tho women buried alive 11 But he 
also emphasises tho freedom of largo districts from any persecution whatsoever, and the general 
inclination of the vast majority of tho populace toward the tenets of tlio reformers,] 
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even against the sagacious dominion of Charlemagne, refuses in Friesland to 
accept the papal yoke or feudal chain, and, throughout the dark ages, struggles 
resolutely towards the light, wresting from a series of petty sovereigns a 
gradual and practical recognition of the claims of humanity. With the 
advent of the Burgundian family, the power of the commons has reached 
so high a point that it is able to measure itself, undaunted, with the spirit 
of arbitrary rule, of which that engrossing and tyrannical house is the em- 
bodiment. For more than a century the struggle for freedom, for civic life, 
goes on — Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, Mary’s husband Maximilian, 
Charles V, in turn, assailing or undermining the bulwarks raised, ago after 
age, against the despotic principle. The combat is ever renewed. Liberty, 
often crushed, rises again and again from her native earth with redoubled 
energy. 

At last, in the sixteenth century, a new and more powerful spirit, the 
genius of religious freedom, comes to participate in the great conflict. Arbi- 
trary power, incarnated in the second Charlemagne, assails the new combi- 
nation with unscrupulous, unforgiving fierceness. Venerable civic magis- 
trates, haltered, grovel in sackcloth and ashes; innocent religious reformers 
burn in holocausts. By the middle of the century, the battle rages more 
fiercely than ever. In the little Ncthorland territory, Humanity, bleeding 
but not killed, still stands at bay and defies the hunters. The two great 
powers have been gathering strength for centuries. They are soon to bo 
matched in a longer and more determined combat than the world had ever 
seen The emperor is about to leave the stage. The provinces, so pas- 
sionate for nationality, for municipal freedom, for religious reformation, arc 
to become the property of an utter stranger — a prince foreign to their 
blood, their tongue, their religion, their whole habit of life and thought. 

Such was the political, religious, and social condition of a nation who 
were now to witness a now and momentous spectacle.'* 


THE ACCESSION OF rilIT.Il> II (L.'i.V't') 

Philip II was in all respects tho opposilo of his father. As ambitious as 
Charles, but with less knowledge of men and of Lho rights of man, lie had 
formed to himself a nolion of royal authority which regarded men as simply 
the servile instruments of despotic will, and was outraged by every symptom 
of liberty. Born in Spain, and educated under the iron t liscipline of the monks, 
lie demanded of others the same gloomy formality and reserve that marked 
his own character , The cheerful merriment of his Flemish subjects was as 
uncongenial to his disposition and temper as their privileges were offensive 
to his imperious will. He spoke no other language than the Spanish, en- 
dured none but Spaniards about his person, and obstinately adhered to all 
their customs. In vain did the loyal ingenuity of the Flemish towns through 
which he passed vie wiLli each other in solemnising his arrival with cosily 
festivities, Philip's eye remained dark; all the profusion of magnificence, 
all the loud and hearty effusions of the sincerest joy could not win from hint 
one approving smile. 

Charles entirely missed his aim by presenting his son to the Flemings. 
They might eventually have endured his yoke with less impatience if lie had 
never set his foot in their land. But his look forewarned them what they 
had to expect;, his entry into Brussels lost him all hearts. The emperor’s 
gracious affability with his people only served to throw a darker shade on the 
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haughty gravity of his son. 1 They read in his countenance the destructive 
purpose against their liberties, which even then he already revolved in his 
breast. Forewarned to find in him a tyrant, they were forewarned to resist 
him. 

The throne of the Netherlands was the first which Charles V abdicated. 
Before a solemn convention in Brussels, he had absolved the states-gcneral 
of their oath, and transferred their allegiance to King Philip, his son. 

The alarm which the arbitrary government of the emperor had inspired, 
and the distrust of his son, are already visible in the formula of his oath, which 
was drawn up in far more guarded and explicit terms than that which had 
been administered to Charles V himself, and all the dukes of Burgundy. 
Philip, for instance, was compelled to swear to the maintenance of their cus- 
toms and usages, which before his time had never been required. In the oath 
which the states took to him, no other obedience was promised than such as 
should be consistent with the privileges of the country, Lastly, in this oath 
of allegiance, Philip is simply styled the natural, the hereditary prince, mul 
not, as the omporor hail desired, sovereign or lord — proof enough how little 
confidence was placed in the justico and liberality of Lho new sovereign, 

Philip II received the lordship of the Netherlands in the brightest period 
of their prosperity, lie was the first of their princes who united them all 
under his authority They now consisted of seventeen provinces: the duchies 
of Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and Gelderland; the seven counties of 
Artois, Tlainault, Flanders, Namur, Zutphon, Holland, and Zealand; the 
marquisato of Antwerp; and the, five lordships of Friesland, Mechlin (Mnlincs), 
Utrecht,, Ovcryssel, and Groningen, which, collectively, formed a great and 
powerful state able to contend with monarchies. Higher than it then stood, 
their commerce could not rise. The sources of their wealth were above the 
enrth’s surface^ hid they were moro valuable and hiexluiustiblr,', and richer 
than all (lie mines in America. 

The numerous nobility, formerly so powerful, cheerfully accompanied 
their sovoieign in his wars, or amid the civil changes of the stale courted 
the approving smile of royalty. 

A large portion, moreover, of (he nobility were deeply sunk in poverty 
and debt. Charles V had crippled all the most dangerous vassals of the 
crown, by expensive embassies to foreign courts, under the specious pretext 
of honorary distinct ions. Thus, William of Orange was cles] latched to Ger- 
many with the imperial crown, and Count Eginont to conclude (he marriage- 
eon tract between Philip and Queen Mary. Both, also, afterwards accom- 
panied the duke of Alva to France, to negotiate the peace between the two 
crowns, and the new alliance of their sovereign with Madame Elizabeth. 
The expenses of these journeys amounted to three hundred thousand florins, 
towards which the king did not contribute a single penny.!' 

MUST DEEDS OP PHILIP 

Philip did not at first act in a way to make himself more particularly hated. 
He rather, by an apparent consideration for a few points of political interest 
and individual privilege, and particularly by the revocation of some of the 
edicts against heretics, removed the suspicions his earlier conduct had ex- 
cited. He succeeded in persuading the states to grant him considerable 
subsidies, some of which were to lie paid by instalments during a period of 

[ 1 For a fuller presentation of the ntuingo diameter of Philip II and for Ills deeds oulsldo 
tlio Nothorhuulb eonault tho liiwtoiy of fipnln, volume X t ohaptoi \) ] 
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nine years. That was gaining a great stop towards his designs, as it super- 
seded the necessity of ft yearly application to the three orders, the guardians 
of the public liberty. At the same time he sent secret agents to Rome, to 
obtain the approbation of the pope to his insidious but most effective plan, 
for placing the whole of the clergy in dependence upon the crown. Ho also 
kept up the army of Spaniards and Germans which his father had formed on 
tiie frontiers of France; and although he dicl not remove from their employ- 
ments the functionaries already in place, he took care to make no new ap- 
pointments to office among the natives of the Netherlands. 

Philip was suddenly attacked in two quarters at once — -by Henry II of 
France, and by Pope Paul IV. lie promptly met the threatened dangers. 
He turned his first attention towards his contest with the pope; ancl lie ex- 
tricated himself from it with an adroitness that proved the whole force and 
cunning of his character. Having first publicly obtained the opinion of 
several doctors of theology, that lie was justified in taking arms against the 
pontiff, he prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, by means of the after- 
wards notorious duke of Alva, at that time viceroy of his Italian dominions. 
Paul soon yielded to superior skill and force, and demanded terms of peace. 

In the war with France, his army, under the command of Emmanuel 
Philibert duke of Savoy, consisting of Belgians, Germans, aud Spaniards, 
with a considerable body of English sent by Mary to the assistance of her 
husband, penetrated into Picardy, and gained a complete victory over the 
French forces. The honour of this brilliant affair, which took place near 
St. Quentin, was almost wholly due to the count of Egmont, a Belgian noble, 
who commanded the light cavalry. In the early part of tiie year J 558, one 
of the generals of Henry II made an irruption into West Flanders; but the 
gallant count of Egmont once more proved his valour aud skill by attacking 
and totally defeating the invaders near the town of Gmveliues. 

A general peace was concluded in April, 1559 ; which bore the name of 
Catcau-Cambrdsis, from that of the place where it was negotiated. Philip 
now announced his intended departure on a short visit to Spam; am! created 
for the period of his absence a provisional government, ehielty composed of 
the leading men among the Belgian nobility. 

The composition of this new government was a masterpiece of political 
machinery. It consisted of several councils, in which the most distinguished 
citizens wore entitled to a place, in sufficient numbers to deceive the/people 
with a show of representation, but not enough to command a majority, which 
was sure on any important question to rest with the titled creatines of the 
court. The edicts against heresy, soon adopted, gave to the clergy an almost 
unlimited power over the lives and fortunes of the people. But almost all 
the dignitaries of the church being men of great respectability and modera- 
tion, chosen by the body of the inferior clergy, these extraordinary powers 
excited little alarm, Philip's project was suddenly to replace (hose virtuous 
ecclesiastics by others of liis own choice, as soon as the states broke up from 
their annual meeting ; and for this intention he had procured the secret con- 
sen t and authority of the court of Rome. 

In support of these combinations the Belgian troops were completely 
broken up and scattered in small bodies over the country. The whole of 
this force, so redoubtable to the fears of despotism, consisted of only three 
thousand cavalry. But the German and Spanish troops m Philip's pay 
were cantoned on the frontiers, ready to stifle any incipient effort in opposi- 
tion to liis plans. In addition to these imposing means for their execution, 
he had secured a still more secret and more powerful support — a secret 
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article in the Treaty of Catoau-Cambrdsis obliged the king of France to assist 
him with the whole armies of France against his Belgian subjects, should 
they prove refractory. Thus the late war, of which the Netherlands had 
borne all the weight and earned all the glory, only brought about the junction 
of the defeated enemy with their own Icing for the extinction of their national 
independence. 

Philip convened an assembly of all the states at Ghent, August 7 th, 15591 
This meeting of the representatives of the three orders of the state offered 
no apparent obstacle to Philip’s views. The clergy, alarmed at the progress 
of the new doctrines, gatlicied more closely round the government of which 
they required the support. The nobles had lost much of their ancient attach- 
ment to liberty; and had become, in various ways, dependent on the royal 
favour. It was only from the third order — that of the commons — that 
Philip had to expect any opposition. Already, during the war, it had shown 
some discontent, and had insisted on (he nomination of commissioners to 
control the accounts and the disbursements of the subsidies. 

Anthony Porrcuot do Granvella, bishop of Arras, who was considered 
Philip’s favourite counsellor, was commissioned to address the assembly in 
the name of his master, who spoke only Spanish. _ Ilis oration was one of 
cautious deception, and contained the most flattering assurances of Philip’s 
attachment to the people of the Netherlands. It excused the king for not 
having nominated Ins oidy son Don Carlos to reign over them in his name; 
alleging, as a proof of his royal affection, that he preferred giving them as 
govemant a Belgian princess, Margaret, duchess of Parma. 

But notwithstanding all the talent, the caution, and the mystery of Philip 
and his minister, there was among the nobles one man who saw through all. 
This individual, endowed with many of the highest attributes of political 
genius, and prc-omincnLly with judgment, the most important of all, entered 
Fearlessly into the contest against tyranny — despising every personal sacri- 
fice for the country’s good. Without making himself suspiciously prominent, 
he privately warned some members of tire stales of the coming danger. Those 
m whom he confided did not betray the trust. They spread among the other 
deputies the alarm, and pointed out the danger to which they had been so 
judiciously awakened. The consequence was a reply to Philip's demand, 
in vague and general terms, without binding the nation by any pledge; ancl 
a unanimous entreaty that he would diminish the taxes, withdraw the foreign 
troops, ami entrust no official employments to any but natives of the country. 
The object of this last request was the removal of Granvella, who was born 
in Francho-Cointe. 

Philip was utterly astounded at all this. In the first moment of his vexa- 
tion he imprudently cried out, “Would ye, then, also bereave me of my place 
— I, who am a Spaniard?" But lie soon recovered his self-command, and 
resumed Ins usual mask; expressed his regret nl not having sooner learned 
the wishes of the states; promised to remove the foreign troops within three 
months; and sot off for Zealand, with assumed composure, but filled with 
the fury of a discovered traitor and humiliated despot. 

A fleet under the command of Count Horn, the admiral of the United 
Provinces, waited at Flushing to form his escort to Spain, At the very 
moment of his departure, William of Nassau, prince of Orange and governor 
of Zealand, waited on him to pay his official respects. The king, taking him 
apart from the other attendant nobles, recommended him to hasten the 

[* This, bays Blok, 0 was the Inst time that a Burgundian prince ever took part in an as- 
sembly of loprosontatlvos from tlio seventeen provinces ] 
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execution of several gentlemen and wealthy citizens attached to the newly in- 
troduced religious opinions. Then, quite suddenly, whether in the random 
impulse of suppressed rage, or that his piercing glance discovered William’s 
secret feolings in Ins countenance, lie accused him of having boon the means 
of thwarting his designs. “Siro,” replied William, “it was tho work of the 
national states.” “No!" criod Philip, grasping him furiously by tlio ann; 
“ it was not done by the states, but by you, and you alone I” 1 

This glorious accusation was not repelled. lie who had saved his country 
in unmasking the designs of its tyrant, admitted by his silence his title to 
the hatred of tho one and the gratitude of the other. On the 20th of August, 
Philip embarked and set sail, turning his back forever on the country which 
offered the first check to his despotism; and, after a perilous voyage, ho 
arrived in that which permitted a free indulgence to his ferocious and san- 
guinary career. 

For some time after Philip’s departure tho Netherlands continued to' 
enjoy considerable prosperity. From the period of tho Peace of Cateau- 
Cambr6sis commerce and navigation had acquired new and increasing activity. 
The fisheries, but particularly that of herrings, became daily more important, 
that one alone occupying two thousand boats. While Holland, Zealand, 
and Friesland made this progress in their peculiar branches of industry, the 
southern provinces were not less active or successful.? 

SCIIILLBlt’S PORTRAIT OP WILLIAM OP ORANGE 

Among the Flemish nobles who could lay claim to the chief sladhokler- 
ship, the expectations and wishes of the nation had boon divided between 
Count Egmonl and the prince of Orange, who were alike entitled to this high 
dignity by illustrious birth ancl personal merits, and by an equal share in the 
affections of the people. 

William I, prince of Orange, was descended from the princely Gorman 
house of Nassau, which had already flourished eight centuries, had long dis- 
puted the pre-eminence with Austria, and had given one emperor to Germany. 
Besides several extensive domains in the Netherlands, which made him a 
citizen of this republic ancl a vassal of the Spanish monarchy, he possessed 
also in France the independent princedom of Orange. William was bom 
in the year 1533, at Dillenbui’g, in the county of Nassau, of a countess Slol- 
berg. His father, the count of Nassau, of the same name, had embraced 
the Protestant religion, and caused liis son also to he educated in it; but 
Charles V, who early formed an attachment for the boy, took him, when quite 
young, to his court, and had him brought up in tho Romish church. This 
monarch, who already m the child discovered die future greatness of tho man, 
kept him nine years about his person, thought him worthy of his personal 
instruction iu the affairs of government, and honored him with a confidence 
beyond his years lie alone was permit led to remain in the emperor’s pres- 
ence, when he gave audience to foreign ambassadors — a proof that, oven 
as a boy, he had already begun to merit the surname oi the; Silent. 

William was twenty-three years old when Charles abdicated the govern- 
ment, and had already received from the latter two public marks of the highest 
esteem. The emperor had entrusted to him, in prefeicnce to all the nobles 
of his court, the honourable office of conveying to his brother Ferdinand the 
imperial crown. When the duke of Savoy, who commanded the imperial 

1 Tlio words nf Philip were* ** No, no los estados s m& Vos, vos, vos!” Ybs thus used in 
Spanish is a term of contempt, equivalent to toi in French. 
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army in the Netherlands, was called away to Italy by the exigence of liis 
domestic affairs, the emperor appointed him commandcr-in-cluef, against 
the united representations of his military council, who declared it altogether 
hazardous to oppose so young a tyro in arms to the experienced generals of 
France. Absent and unrcoommendod by any, he was preferred by the mon- 
arch to the laiivcl-crowncd_ band of his heroes, and the result gave him no 
cause to repent of his choice. 

The marked favour which the prince had enjoyed with the father was, in 
itself, a sufficient ground for iiis exclusion from the confidence of the son. 
Philip, it appears, had laid it down for himself as a rule to avenge the wrongs 
of the Spanish nobility lor the preference which Charles V had, on all impor- 
tant occasions, shown to big Flemish nobles. Still stronger, however, were 
the secret motives which alienated him from the prince, William of Orange 
was one of those loan and pale men who, according to Caesar's words, “sleep 
not at night, and think too much,” and before whom the most fearless spirits 
quail. The calm tranquillity of a never varying countenance concealed a 
busy, ardent soul, which never even ruffled the veil behind which it worked, 
and was alike inaccessible to artifice and to love — a versatile, formidable, 
indefatigable mind, soft and ductile enough to be instantaneously moulded 
into all forms, guarded enough to lose itself in none, and strong enough to 
endure every vicissitude of fortune, 

A greater master in reading and in winning men’s hearts never existed than 
William. Not that, after the fashion of courts, his lips avowed a servility 
to which his proud heart gave the lie, but because lie was neither too sparing 
nor too lavish of the marks of his esteem, and through a skilful economy of 
the favours which mostly bind men, he increased his real stock in them, The 
fruits of his meditation wore as perfect as they were slowly formed; his re- 
solves were as steadily and indomitably accomplished as they wore long in 
maturing. No obstacles could defeat tlio plan which he had once adopted 
as the best; no accidents frustrated it, for they all lmd been foreseen before 
they actually occurred. High as his feelings were raised abovo tenor and 
joy, they were, nevertheless, subject in the same degree to fear; but his fear 
was earlier than the danger, and he was calm in tumult, because he had trem- 
bled in repose. William lavished his gold with a profuse hand, but ho was 
ft niggard of his moments. The hours of repast were the sole hours of relaxa- 
tion, but these wore exclusively devoted to his family and his friends. Ilia 
household was magnificent; the splendour of a numerous retinue, the number 
and respectability of those who surrounded his person made his habitation 
resemble the court of a sovereign prince. 

No one, probably, was better fitted by nature for the leader of a con- 
spiracy than William the Silent. A comprehensive and intuitive glance into 
the past, the present, and the future; the talent for improving every favour- 
able opportunity; a commanding influence over the minds of men; vast 
schemes which, only when viewed from a distance, show form and symmetry, 
and bold cahuialiona, which wore wound up in tire Jong chain of futurity — all 
these faculties he possessed, and kept, moreover, under the control of that 
free and enlightened virtue which moves with firm step, oven on the very 
edge of the abyss. 

A man like this might, at other times, have remained unfathomed by 
his entire generation; but not so by the distrustful spirit of the age in which 
he lived. Philip II saw quickly and deeply into a character which, among 
good ones, most resembled his own. In him, Philip had to deal with an 
antagonist who was armed against his policy, and who, in a good cause, 

ir. w. — vol, xnii 2a 
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coultl also command the resources of a bad one. And it was exactly this 
last circumstance which accounts for his having hated this man so implacably 
above all others of his day, and liis having had so supernatural a dread of him. 

The suspicion which already attached to the prince was increased by 
the doubts which were entertained of his religious bias, So long as the em- 
peror, his benefactor, lived, William believed in the pope; but it was feared, 
with good ground, that the predilection for the reformed religion which had 
been imparled to his young heart had never entirely left it. Whatever 
church lie may, at certain periods of his life, have preferred, each might 
console itself with the reflection that none other possessed him more entirely. 
In later years, he went over to Calvinism with almost as little scruple as m 
his early childhood he deserted tlio Lutheran profession for the Itomish. 
lie defended the rights of the Protestants, rather Ilian their opinions, against 

Spanish oppression : not their 
faith, but their wrongs, had made 
him their brother. 

These general grounds for sus- 
picion appealed ! o be justified by 
a discovery of his real intentions, 
which accident had made. Wil- 
liam luid remained in Franco as 
hostage for the Peace of (Jatean- 
CJnmbrdsis, in concluding which lie 
had borne a part ; and hero, 
tlu'ougli the imprudence of Henry 
II, who imagined he. spoke with 
the confidant of the king of Spain, 
lie became acquainted with a se- 
cret plot, which the French and 
Spanish courts had formed against 
Protestants of both kingdoms. 
The prince hastened (o eonmiuni- 
Wir.i.iAM Tin: su.dmt cute this important discovery to 

his friends in Brussels, whom it so 
nearly concerned, and the letters which he exchanged on the subject fell, unfor- 
tunately, into the hands of the king of Spain. Philip was less surprised at this 
decisive disclosure of William’s sentiments, than incensed at the disappoint- 
ment of his scheme; and the Spanish nobles, who had never forgiven the prince 
that moment when, in the last act of his life, the greatest of emperors leaned 
upon his shoulders, did not neglect this favourable opportunity of finally 
ruining, in the good opinion of their king, the betrayin’ of a state secret. 

COUNT BGAIONT 

Of a lineage no less noble than that of William was Lamoral, count of 
Egmont 1 and prince of Gavrc, a descendant of the dukes of Gelderland, 
whoso martial courage had wearied out the arms of Austria. Ilis family 
was highly distinguished in the annals of the country one of his ancestors 
had, under Maximilian, already filled the office of stallholder over Holland. 
Egmont’s marriage with the duchess Sabina of Bavaria reflected additional 
lustre on the splendour of his birth, and made him powerful through the great- 

P This name ia derived from that abhoy of Egmoml which was, as wo said in the fii\st chap- 
ter, hoa towed on Dirk I of llollnnd by Charles the Simple m 1)12. ] 
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ness of this alliance. Charles V had, in the year 1516, conferred on him, at 
Utrecht, the order of the Golden Fleece; the wars of this emperor were the 
school of his military genius, and the battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines 
made him the hero of his age. 

Egmont united all the eminent qualities which form the hero: he was a 
better soldier than the prince of Orange, but far inferior to him as a statesman : 
the Jailer saw the world ns it really was; Egmont viewed it in the magic 
mirror of an imagination that embellished all Unit it reflected. Intoxicated 
with the idea of his own merits, which the love and gratitude of his fellow 
citizens bad exaggerated, lie staggered on in this sweet reverie, as in a de- 
lightful world of dreams. Even the most terrible experience of Spanish 
perfidy could not afterwards eradicate this confidence from his soul, and on 
the scaffold itself his latest feeling was hope. A tender fear for his family 
kept his patriotic courage fettered by lower duties. Because he trembled 
for property nnd life, he could not venture much for Hie republic. William 
of Orange broke with the throne, because its arbitrary power was offensive to 
his pride; Egmont was vain, and therefore valued the favours of the monarch. 
The former was a citizen of the world; Egmont had never been more than a 
Fleming. 

Two such competitors, ho equal in merit, might have embarrassed Philip 
in his choice, if he hail ever seriously thought of selecting either of them for 
the appointment. But the pre-eminent qualities by which they supported 
their claim to this office wore the very cause of their rejection; and if was 
precisely the ardent desire of the nation for their election to it that irrevocably 
annulled their title to the appointment. 


MARGARET OP PARMA, REGENT OP TIIB NETHERLANDS 

While the general expectation was concerned with the future destinies of 
the provinces, there appeared on the frontiers of the country the duchess Mar- 
garet of Parma, having been summoned by the king from Italy, to assume the 
government. Margaret was a natural daughter of Charles V and of a noble 
Flemish lady, named Vangeest, and born 1522. Out of regard for the honour 
of her mother’s house, she was at first educated in obscurity; but her mother, 
who possessed more vanity than honour, was not very anxious to preserve the 
secret of her origin, and a princely education betrayed the daughter of the em- 
peror. While yet a child, she was entrusted to the regent Margaret, her 
great-aunt, to be brought up at Brussels, under her eye. This guardian sho 
lost in her eighth year, and the care of her education devolved on Queen Mary 
of Hungary, the successor of Margaret in the regency. Ottavio Farncsc, a 
prince of thirl con years of age, and nephew of Paul III had obtained, with her 
person, the duchies of Parma and Piacenza as her portion. Thus, by a strange 
destiny, Margaret, at the age of maturity, was contracted to a boy, ns in the 
years of infancy she had been sold to a man. Her disposition, which was 
anything but feminine, made this last alliance still more unnatural, for her 
taste and inclinations were masculine, anil the whole tenor of her life belied 
her sex. 

These unusual qualities were crowned by a monkish superstition, which 
was infused into her mind by Ignatius Loyola, her confessor and teacher. 
Among the charitable works and penances with which she mortified her vanity, 
one of the most remarkable was that during Passion-Week, sho yearly washed, 
with her own hands, the feet of a number of poor men (who were most strictly 
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forbidden to cleanse themselves beforehand), waited on them at table like 
a servant, and sent them away with rich presents. 

Margaret was born and also educated in the Netherlands. She had spent 
her early youth among the people, and had acquired much of their national 
manners. 

According to an arrangement already made by Charles V, three councils 
or chambers were added to the regent, to assist her in the administration of 
stale affairs. As long ns Philip was himself present in the Netherlands, these 
courts had lost much of their power, and the functions of the first of them, 
the state council, were almost entirely suspended. Now, that lie quitted 
the reins of government, they recovered their former importance. In the 
stale council, which was to deliberate upon war and pcnco, and security 
against external foes, sat the Bishop of Arras, the prince of Orange, Count 
Egmont, the president of the privy council Wigele or Viglius van Zwychom 
van Aytta, and the count of Barlaymont, president of the chamber of finance. 
All knights of the Golden Fleece, all privy counsellors, and counseilois of 
finance, as also the members of the great senate at Mechlin, which had been 
subjected by Charles V to the privy council in Brussels, had a seat and vote 
in the council of state, if expressly invited by the regent. The management 
of the royal revenues and crown lands was vested in the chamber of finance, 
and the privy council was occupied with the administration of justice and 
the civil regulation of the country, and issued all letters of grace and pardon. 
The governments of the provinces, which had fallen vacant, were either filled 
up afresh, or the former governors were confirmed. 

Count Egmont received FJandcrs and Artois; the prince of Orange, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and West Friesland. Other provinces worn given 
to some who have less claim to our attention. Philip do Montmorency, count 
of Horn [Hoorn], was confirmed as admiral of the Belgian navy. Brabant, 
alone, was placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the regent, who, ac- 
cording to custom, chose Brussels for her constant residence. The induction 
of the prince of Orange into his governments was, properly speaking, an 
infraction of the constitution, since lie was a foreigner; but several estates 
winch he either himself possessed in the provinces or managed as guardian 
of his son, his long residence in the country, and above all the unlimited 
confidence the nation reposed in him, gave him substantial chums in default 
of a real title of citizenship. But at the very time when Philip obliged the 
prince with these public marks of his esteem," he privately inflicted the most 
cruel injury on him. Apprehensive lest an alliance with t,he powerful house 
of Lorraine might encourage this suspected vassal to bolder measures, lie 
thwarted the negotiation for a marriage between him anti a princess of that 
family, and crushed his hopes on the very eve of their accomplishment — an 
injury which the prince never forgave. 

The establishment of the council of state was intended rather to flatter 
the vanity of the Belgian nobility than to impart to them any real influence. 
The historian Strada ll (who drew his information with regard to (ho regent 
from her own papers) has pieservcd a few articles of the secret instructions 
which the Spanish ministry gave her. Among other tilings it is there stated, 
if sho observed that the councils were divided by factions, or, what would be 
far worse, prepared by private conferences before the session, and in league 
with one another, then she was to prorogue all the chambers and dispose 
arbitrarily of the disputed articles in a more select council or committee. 
In this select committee, which was called the consulta, sat the archbishop 
of Arras, the president Viglius [or Wigole], and the count of Barlaymont. A 
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second maxim which the regent was especially to observe was to select the 
very members of council who had voted against any decree, to carry it into 
execution. By this means, not only would the people be kept in ignorance 
of the originators of such a law, but the private quarrels also of the members 
would be restrained, and a greater freedom insured in voting in compliance 
with the wishes of the court. 

In order, at the same time, to assure himself of the fidelity of the regent, 
Philip subjected her, and through her all the affairs of the judicature, to 
the higher control of the bishop of Arras, Granvclla. In this single indi- 
vidual he possessed an adequate counterpoise to the most dreaded cabal. 
To him, as an infallible oracle of majesty, the duchess was referred, and in 
him there watched a stern supervisor of her administration. Among all his 
contemporaries, Granvclla was the only one whom Philip II appears to have 
excepted from his universal distrust: as long as lie knew that this man was 
in Brussels, he could sleep calmly in Segovia.* 


GKANVKU.A ANI) THE URGENCY 

This limn, an immoral ecclesiastic, an eloquent orator, a supple courtier, 
anil a profound politician, bloated with pride, envy, insolence, and vanity, 
was the real head of the government. Next to him among the royalist party 
was Viglius, president of the privy council, an erudite schoolman, attached 
less to the broad principles of justice than to the letter of the laws, and thus 
carrying pedantry into the very councils of the state. Next in order came 
the count of Barlaymont, head of the financial department — a stern and 
intolerant satellite of the court, and a furious enemy to those national insti- 
tutions which operated as cheeks upon fraud. Those three individuals 
formed tho govornunto’s privy council. The remaining creatures of the king 
were more subaltern agents. 

A government so composed could scarcely fail to excite discontent, and 
create danger to the public weal. The first proof of incapacity was elicited 
by the measures required for tho departure of the Spanish troops. Tho 
period fixed by the king hud already expired, and these obnoxious foreigners 
wore still in the country, living in part on pillage, and each day committing 
some new excess. Complaints wore carried m successive gradation from tho 
government to the council, and from the council to the king. The Spaniards 
were removed to Zealand; but instead of being embarked at any of its ports, 
they were detained there on various pretexts ; until, the king requiring his 
troops in Spain for some, domestic project, they took their long-desired, de- 
parture in the. beginning of the year 1561. Tho public discontent at this 
just cause was soon, howovci, overwhelmed by one infinitely more important 
and lasting. The Belgian clergy had hitherto formed, a free and powerful 
order in the state, governed amt represented by four bishops chosen by the 
chapters of the towns, or elected by the monks of the principal abbeys. These 
bishops, possessing an independent territorial revenue, anil not directly sub- 
ject to the influence of the crown, lmd interests and feelings in common with 
the nation. But Philip had prepared, and the pope had sanctioned, a new 
system of ecclesiastical organisation, and the provisional government now 
put it into execution. Instead of four bishops, it was intended to appoint 
eighteen, their nomination being vested in the king. By a wily system of 
trickery the subserviency of tho abbeys was also aimed at. The consequences 
of this vital blow to the integrity of the national institutions were evident; 
and the indignation of both clergy and laity was universal. Every legal 
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means of opposition was resorted to, but the people were without leaders ; 
the states were not in session, The new bishops were appointed; Granvella 
securing for himself the archiepisccpal see of Mechlin, with the title of pri- 
mate of the Low Countries. At the same time the pope put the crowning 
point to the capital of his ambition, by presenting him with a cardinal’s hat. 

The new bishops were to a man most violent, intolerant, and it may be 
conscientious opponents to the wide-spreading doctrines of reform. _ The 
execution of the edicts against heresy was confided to them. _ The provincial 
governors and inferior magistrates were commanded to aid them with a 
strong arm; and the most unjust and frightful persecution immediately 
commenced. The prince of Orange, stadholder of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, and the count of Egmont, governor of Flanders and Artois, per- 
mitted no persecutions in those five provinces. 

Among the various causes of the general confusion, the situation of Bra- 
bant gave to that province a peculiar share of suffering Brussels, its capital, 
being the scat of government, had no particular chief magistrate, like the 
other provinces. William penetrated the cause, and proposed the remedy 
in moving for the appointment of a provincial governor. 

Granvclla energetically dissented from the proposed measure, and William 
immediately desisted from his demand. But he at the same time claimed, 
in the name of the whole country, the convocation of the status-general. 
This assembly alone was competent to decide what was just, legal, and 
obligatory for each province and every town. Granvella found himself at 
length forced to avow that an express order from the king forbade the con- 
vocation of the states, on any pretext, during his absence. 

The veil was thus rent asunder, which had in some, measure concealed the 
deformity of Philip's despotism. The result was a powerful confederacy in 
1502 for the overthrow of Granvclla, to whom they chose to attribute the 
king’s conduct; thus bringing into practical result the sound principle of 
ministerial responsibility, without which the name of constitutional govern- 
ment is but a mockery. Many of the royalist nobles united for the national 
cause; and even tlio govern an to joined her efforts to theirs, for an object 
which would relieve her from the tyranny which none felt more than she did. 
The duchess of Parma hated the minister, as a domestic spy robbing her of 
all real authority; the royalist nobles, as an insolent upstart at every instant 
mortifying their pride. But it is doubtful if any of the confederates except 
the prince of Orange clearly saw that they were putting themselves in direct 
and personal opposition to the king himself. William alone, deur-sigliled 
in politics and profound in his views, knew, in thus devoting himself to the 
public^ cause, the adversary with whom he entered the lists, 

Tliis great man, for whom the national traditions still preserve the sacred 
title of “father" (T'ader- Willem), and who was in truth not merely the parent 
but the political creator of the country, was at this period in his thirtieth 
year. He already joined the vigour of manhood to the wisdom of age. 

He boldly put himself at the head of the confederacy. He wrote to the 
king, in 1563, conjointly with counts Egmont and Horn, faithfully portray- 
ing the state of affairs. The duchess of Parma backed this remonstrance 
with a strenuous request for Granvella’s dismission. Philip’s reply to the 
three noblemen was a mere tissue of duplicity to obtain delay 

In the meantime every possible indignity was offered to the cardinal by 
private pique and public satire. Philip, driven before the popular voico, 
found himself forced to the choice of throwing off the mask at once, or of 
sacrificing Granvella. An invincible inclination for manoeuvring and deceit 
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decided him on the latter measure; ami the cardinal, recalled but not dis- 
graced, quitted the Netherlands on the 13th of March, 1564. The secret 
instructions to the governant remained uurcvolced; the president Viglius 
succeeded to the post which Granvella had occupied; and it was clear that 
the projects of the king had suffered no change. 

The public fermentation subsided; the patriot lords reappeared at court: 
ami the prince of Orange acquired an increasing influence in the council ancl 
over the governant, who by his advice adopted a conciliatory line of conduct 
— a fallacious but still a temporary hope for the nation Bub tire calm was 
of short duration. Scarcely was this moderation evinced by the government, 
than Philip, obstinate in his designs and outrageous in his resentment, sent 
an order to have the edicts against heresy put into most rigorous execution, 
and to proclaim throughout the seventeen provinces the furious decree of 
the council of Trent. 

The revolting cruelty and illegality of the first edicts were already ad- 
mitted. As to the decrees of this memorable council, they worn only adapted 
for countries in submission to an absolute despotism. They were received 
m the Netherlands with general reprobation. Even the new bishops loudly 
denounced thorn as unjust innovations; and thus Philip found zealous op- 
ponents in those, on whom he had reckoned as his most servile tools. The 
governant was not the less urged to implicit obedience to the orders of the 
king by Viglius and Barlaymont, who look upon themselves an almost men- 
acing tone. The duchess assembled a council of state, and asked its advice 
as to her proceedings. The prince of Orange at once boldly proposed dis- 
obedience to measures fraught with danger to the monarchy and ruin to 
the nation. The council could not resist iiis appeal to their best feelings. 
His proposal Unit fresh remonstrances should be addressed to the king met 
with almost general support. The president Viglius, who had spoken m the 
openiug of the council in favour of the king’s orders, was overwhelmed by 
William’s rcasoniug, ancl demanded time to prepare his reply. ITis agitation 
during the debate, and his despair of carrying the measures against the 
patriot party, brought on in the night an attack of apoplexy. 

It was resolved to despatch a special envoy to Spain, to explain to Philip 
the views of the council, and to lay before him a plan proposed by the prince 
of Orange for forming a junction between the two councils and that of finance, 
and forming them into one body. The object of this measure was at once to 
give greater union and power to the provisional government, to create a 
central administration in the Netherlands, and to remove from some obscure 
ancl avaricious financiers the exclusive management of the national resources. 
The count of Egmont, chosen by the council for this important mission, 
set out for Madrid in the month of January, 1565. Philip received him with 
profound hypocrisy; loaded him with the most flattering promises; sent 
him back in the utmost elation: ancl when the credulous count returned to 
Brussels, he found that the written orders, of which he was the bearer, were 
in direct variance with every word which the king had uttered. 

These orders wore chiefly concerning the reiterated subject of the perse- 
cution to be inflexibly pursued against the religious reformers. Not satisfied 
with the hitherto established forms of punishment, Philip now expressly 
commanded that the more revolting moans decreed by his father in the 
rigour of his early zeal, such as burning, living burial, and the like, should be 
adopted ; and ho somewhat more obscurely directed that the victims should 
be no longer publicly immolated, but seerotly destroyed. Ho endeavoured, 
by this vague phraseology, to avoid the actual utterance of the word “ inqui- 
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sition”; but he thus virtually established that atrocious tribunal, with 
attributes still more terrific than even in Spain; for there the condemned had 
at least the consolation of dying in open day, and of displaying the fortitude 
which is rarely proof against the horror of a private execution. 

Even Viglius was terrified by the nature of Philip’s commands; and the 
patriot lords once more withdrew from all share in the government, leaving 
to the duchess of Parma and her ministers the whole responsibility of the 
new measures. They were at length put into actual and vigorous execution 
in the beginning of the year 1566. The inquisitors of the faith, with their 
familiars, stalked abroad boldly in the devoted provinces, carrying persecu- 
tion and death in their train. Numerous but partial insurrections opposed 
these odious intruders. Every district and town became the scene of frightful 
executions or tumultuous resistance.^ 


THE INQUISITION 

The great cause of the revolt which, within a few years, was to break 
forth throughout the Netherlands, was the Inquisition. It is almost puerile 
to look further or deeper, when such a source of convulsion lies at the very 
outset of any investigation. There has been a good deal of somewhat super- 
fluous discussion concerning the different kinds of inquisition The dis- 
tinction drawn between the papal, the episcopal, turd the Spanish inquisitions 
did not, in the sixteenth century, convince many unsophisticated minds of 
the merits of the establishment in any of its shapes. 1 However classified or 
entitled, if was a machine for inquiring into a man’s thoughts, and for burn- 
ing him if the result was not satisfactory. The Spanish inquisition — techni- 
cally so called — was, according to Cabrera * the biographer of Philip, a “hea- 
venly remedy, a guardian angel of Paradise, a lion’s den in which Daniel 
and other just men could sustain no injury, but in which perverse sinners 
were tom to pieces.” 

The Spanish inquisition had never flourished in any soil hut that of the 
peninsula. It is possible that the king and Oranvclln were sincere in their 
protestations of entertaining no intention of introducing it into the Nether- 
lands, although the protestations of such men are entitled to but little weight. 
The truth was that the Inquisition existed already in the provinces. This 
establishment, like the edicts, was the gift of Charles Y. 

In the reign of Philip the Good, the vicar of the inquisi tor-general gave 
sentence against some heretics, who were burned in Lille ( 1448). Tn 1450, 
Peter Troussart, a Jacobin monk, condemned many Wiildonsos, together with 
some leading citizens of Artois, accused of sorcery mid heresy, Charles V 
had in the year 1522 applied for a stuff of inquisitors to his ancient tutor, 
whom he had placed on the papal throne. 

Adrian, accordingly, commissioned Van der Ilulst to be universal and 
general inquisitor for all the Netherlands. At the same time if was expressly 
slated that his functions were not to supersede those exercised by the bishops 
as inquisitors in their own secs. In 15117, Runrd Tapper and Michael Drufius 
were appointed by Paul III. The powers of the papal inquisitors had been 
gradually extended, and they wove, by 1545, not only entirely independent 
of the episcopal inquisition, but had acquired right of jurisdiction over bishops 
and archbishops, whom they were empowered to arrest and imprison. 

( l The bistory nnrt mot, hods of the Inquisition in its various forms Imvobuou fully t routed, 
iu Appendix A to Volume X.] 
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The instructions to the inquisitors had been renewed and confirmed by 
Philip, nr the very first month of his reign (28th Nov. 1555). 

Among all the inquisitors, the name of Peter Titclman was now pre- 
eminent. He executed his infamous functions throughout Flanders, Douai, 
and Tournny, the most thriving and populous portions of the Netherlands, 
with a swiftness, precision, and even with a jocularity which hardly seemed 
human. lie burned men for idle words or suspected thoughts; ho rarely 
waited, accoiding to his frank confession, for deeds. 

This kind of work, which went on daily, did not increase the love of the 
people for the inquisition or the edicts. It terrified many, but it inspired 
more with that noble resistance to oppression, particularly to religious oppres- 
sion, which is the sublimcst instinct of human nature. Men confronted the 
terrible inquisitors with a courage equal to their cruelty. At Tournay, one 
of the chief cities of Titclman’, s district, and almost before his eyes, one Ber- 
trand le Bias, a velvet manufacturer, committed what was held an almost 
incredible crime. Having begged his wife and children to pray for a blessing 
upon what he was about to undertake, he went on Christmas-day to the 
cathedral of Tournay and stationed himself near the altar. Having awaited 
the moment in which the priest hold on high the consecrated host, Le Bias 
then forced his way through tlio crowd, snatched the wafer from the hands 
of the astonished ecclesiastic, and broke it into bits, crying aloud, as he did 
so, "Misguided men, do ye take this tiling to be Jesus Christ, your Lord and 
Saviour?’ 1 With these words, he threw the fragments on the ground and 
trampled them with his feel. 

The amazement and horror were so universal at such an appalling offence, 
that not a finger was raised to arrest the criminal. Priests and congregation 
were alike paralysed, so that he would have found no difficulty in making his 
escape. He did not stir, however; ho had come to the church determined 
to execute what he considered a sacred duty, and to abide the consequences. 
After a time lie was apprehended. The inquisitor demanded if ho repented 
of what he had done. He protested, on the contrary, that he gloried in the 
deed, and that he would die a hundred deaths to rescue from such daily pro- 
fanation the name of his Redeemer, Christ. lie was then put thrice to tho 
torture, that lie might be forced to reveal his accomplices. Bertrand liad 
none, however, and could denounce none. A frantic sentence was then de- 
vised ns a feeble punishment for so much wickedness. Ho was dragged on a 
hurdle, with his mouth closed with ail iron gag, to the market-place. Here 
his right hand and foot were burned and twisted off between two red-liot 
irons. Ilis tongue was then torn out by tho roots, and because he still en- 
deavoured to call upon the name of God, tho iron gag was again applied. 
With liis arms and legs fastened together behind his back, lie was then hooked 
by the middle of his body to an iron chain, and made to swing to and fro over 
a slow fire till lie was entirely roasted. Ilis life lasted almost to the end of 
these ingenious tortures, but his fortitude lasted as long ns his life. 

In the next year, Titclman caused one Robert Ogicr, of Lille, to be arrested, 
together with his wife and two sons. Their crime consisted in not going to 
mass, and in practising private worship at home. They confessed the offence, 
for they protested that they could not endure to sco the profanation of their 
Saviour's name in the idolatrous sacraments. They were asked what rites 
they practised in their own house. One of tho sons, a mere boy, answered, 
“ We fall on our knees, and pray to GocI that he may enlighten our hearts, 
and forgive our sins. We pray for our sovereign, that his reign may bo pros- 
perous, and his lifo peaceful. We also pray for the magistrates and others 
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in authority, that God may protect and preserve them all.” The boy’s simple 
eloquence drew tears even from the eyes of some of his judges; for the in- 
quisitor had placed the case before the civil tribunal. The father and eldest 
son were, however, condemned to tho flames. “0 God!” prayed the youth 
at the stake, “Eternal Father, accept the sacrifice of our lives, in the name 
of thy beloved Son.” “Thou best, scoundrel!” fiercely interrupted a monk, 
who was lighting the fire; " God is not your father; yc are the devil’s children.” 
As the flames rose about them, tho boy cried out once more, “ Look, my father, 
all heaven is opening, and I see ten hundred thousand angels rejoicing over 
us. Let us be glad, for we are dying for tho truth.” "Tliou liest! thou 
lies!!” again screamed tho monk; “all hell is opening, and you see ten thou- 
sand devils thrusting you into eternal fire.” Eight clays afterwards, the wife 
of Ogior ancl his other son wore burned; so that there was an end of that 
family. Such arc a few isolated specimens of the manner of proceeding in a 
single district of the Nctherla.nds. 

Are these things related merely to excite superfluous horror? Are the 
sufferings of these obscure Christians beneath the dignity of history? Is it 
not bettor to deni with murder and oppression in the abstract, without enter- 
ing into trivial details? Tho answer is that those tilings are tlm history of 
the Netherlands at this epoch; that these hideous details furnish tho causes 
of that immense movement out of which a great republic was born and an 
ancient tyranny destroyed; and that Cardinal Granvclla was ridiculous 
when he asserted that tho people would not open their mouths if the sei- 
gniors did n ot make such a noise. Because the great lords " owned their very 
souls,” because convulsions might help to pay their debts and furnish forth 
their masquerades and banquets, because tho prince of Orange was ambitious 
and Egmont jealous of the cardinal — therefore superficial writers found it 
quite natural that the country should be disturbed, although that “vile and 
mischievous animal, tho people,” might have no objection to a continuance 
of tho system which had been at work, so long. On the contrary, it was 
exactly because the movement was a popular and a religious movement that 
it will always retain its place among the most important events of history. 
Dignified documents, state papers, solemn treaties, are of Lon of no more 
value, than tho lambskin on which fchny arc engrossed. Ten thousand name- 
less victims, in the cause of religious and civil freedom, may build up great 
states and alter the aspccL of whole continents. 

Upon some minds, declamation concerning liberty of conscience and re- 
ligious tyranny makes buL a vague impression, while an effect may be pro- 
duced upon them, for example, by a dry, concrete, cynical entry in an 
account book, such as the following, taken at hazard from Die register of 
municipal expenses at Tournay, during tire years with which wo aro now 
occupied : 

"To M. Jacques Barra, executioner, for having tortured, twice, Jean do 
Lannoy, ten sous. To the same, for having executed, by fire, said Lannoy, 
sixty sous. For having thrown his cinders into the river, eight sous.” 

This was the treatment to which thousands had been subjected in the 
provinces Men, women, and children were burned, and their "cinders” 
thrown away, for idle words against Rome, spoken years before, for praying 
alone in their closets, for not kneeling to a wafer when they met it in the 
streets, for thoughts to which they had never given utterance, but which, on 
inquiry, they were too honest to deny. Certainly with this work going on 
year after year in every city in the Netherlands, and now set into renewed 
and vigorous action by a man who wore a crown only that he might the bolter 
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torture his fellow creatures, it was time that the very stones in the streets 
should be moved to mutiny. 

Thus it may bo seen of how much value were the protestations of Philip 
and of Granvella, on which much stress has latterly been laid, that it was 
not their intention to introduce the Spanish inquisition. With the edicts 
anti the Ncthcrland inquisition, such ns we have described them, the step 
was hardly necessary. 

In fact, the main difference between the two institutions consisted in tire 
greater efficiency of the Spanish in discovering such of its victims as were 
disposed to deny their faith. The invisible machinery was loss requisite for 
the Netherlands. There was comparatively little difficulty in ferreting out 
the “vermin” — to use the expression of a Walloon historian of that age 
(ltenon do France?) — so that it was only necessary to maintain in good work- 
ing order the apparatus for destroying the noxious creatines when unearthed, 
Philip, who did not often say a great deal in a few words, once expressed 
the whole truth of the matter in a single sentence; “Wherefore introduce 
the Spanish inquisition?” said ho; “the inquisition of the Netherlands is 
much more pitiless than that of Spain.” 

Such was the system of religious persecution commenced by Charles, 
and perfected by Philip. The king could not claim the merit of the invention, 
which justly belonged to the emperor. At the same time, his responsibility 
for the unutterablo woo caused by the continuance of the scheme is not a jot 
diminished.^ 


THE COMMIOMIBIO 01? MUllRUARY, 1600 

At length the moment came when the people had reached that pilch of 
despair which is the great force of the oppressed, Up lo the present moment 
the prince of Orange and the counts Egmont and Horn, with their partisans 
and friends, had sincerely desired the public peace, and acted in the common 
interest of the king and the people. But all the nobles had not acted with 
the same constitutional moderation. Many of those, disappointed on personal 
accounts, others professing the new doctrines, and the rest variously affected 
by manifold motives, formed a body of violent and sometimes of imprudent 
malcontents. The marriage of Alessandro prince of Parma, soil of the gov- 
ernance, whioh was celebrated in 15G5 at Brussels, brought together an im- 
mense number of these dissatisfied nobles. 

Nothing scorned wanting but a loader, lo givo consistency and weight to 
the confederacy which was as yet but in embryo. This was doubly furnished 
in the persons of Louis of Nassau and Henry of Brerlcrode. The former, 
brother of the prince of Orange, was possessed of many of those brilliant 
qualities which mark men as worthy of distinction in times of peril. Edu- 
cated at Geneva, lie was passionately attached to the reformed religion, and 
identified in liis hatred the Catholic church and the tyranny of Spain, Brave 
and impetuous, lie was, to liis elder brother, but as an adventurous partisan 
compared with a sagacious general. He loved William as well ns ho did their 
common cause, and liis life was devoted to both. 

Henry of Brcderodo, lord of Viauen and marquis of Utrecht, was de- 
scended from the ancient counts of Holland, This illustrious origin, which 
in his own eyes formed a high claim to distinction, had not procured him 
any of those employments or dignities which he considered his due o 

Louis of Nassau, Nicholas de Haines, and certain other gentlemen met 
at the baths of Spa, At this secret assembly, the foundations of the Com-' 
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promise were definitely laid 1 A document was afterwards drawn up, which 
was circulated for signatures in the early part of 1566. It is n mistake to 
suppose that this memorable paper was simultaneously signed and sworn 
to at any solemn scene like that of the Declaration of American Independence, 
or like some of the subsequent transactions hi the Ncthcrland revolt arranged 
purposely for dramatic effect. (Several copies of the Compromise were passed 
secretly from hand to hand, and in the course of two months some two thou- 
sand signatures had been obtained. The original copy bore but three names 

— those of Brederodc, Charles of Mansfold, and 
Louis of Nassau. -The composition of the paper 
is usually ascribed to Philip van Marnix, loul of 
Sainlc-Aldcgoiidc, although the fact is not indis- 
putable. 

At any rate, it is very cevtaiu that he was one 
of the originators and main supporters of the 
famous league. The language of the document 
was such that patriotic Catholics could sign as 
honestly as Protestants. If inveighed bitterly 
against the tyranny of "a heap of strangers,” 
who, influenced only by private avarice and am- 
bition, were making use of an affected mil for the 
Catholic religion, to persuade the king into a vio- 
lation of his oaths. It denounced the refusal to 
mitigate the severity of the edicts. It declared 
the Inquisition, which it seemed the intention of 
government to lix permanently upon them, as 
“iniquitous, contrary to all laws, human and di- 
vine, surpassing the greatest barbarism which was 
ever practised by tyrants, and as redounding to 
the dishonour of God and to the total desolation 
of the country.” 

The signers protested, therefore, that “having 
a due regard to their duties as faithful vassals of 
his majesty, and especially ns noblemen, and in 
order not to be deprived of their estates and their 
lives by those who, under pretext of religion, 
wished to enrich themselves by plunder ami 
murder,” they had bound themselves to caeli 
other by holy covenant ami solemn oath to resist 
the Inquisition. They mutually promised to op- 
pose it in every shape, open or covert, under whatever mask it might assume, 
whether bearing the name of inquisition, placard, or edict, “and to extirpate 
and eradicate the thing in any form, as the mother of all iniquity and dis- 
order.” They protested before Gorl and man that they would attempt 
nothing to the dishonour of the Lord or to tho diminution of (.he king’s gran- 
deur, majesty, or dominion. They declared, on the contrary, an honest pur- 
pose to “maintain tlie monarch iu his estate, and to suppress all seditions, 

1 This appears fiom tho sentence piononncofl against Do Iranian (Toisin rt'Or) by the Jlloocl- 
Council on the 17 th May, 1568, “ Charge, (V avoir cute ung des ant helm do la sedilieuati ef per- 

nicieuse conjuration cl ligue cles confcdercz (qui ts appellenl Comp) omis) ri dicelh pmmiermcnl 
avoir jcctc Us fondmc?is d ta fontamo do Spa> avecq Ic Oomph Logs do Mtmau ct aultien ct 
ctprh s environ h ?nois dc Decembrc t 1505, Vam&ie la sigiu 3 ct gtne m cent* villa do Jlrua'ctte 
cn sa maisoji el a iodic attire etinduul phisieurs auHrea" — li'egislre des Condtmnda el Han- 
ms a cause des Troubles des Pays-Eaa dep , Van 1508 ci 1572. 
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tumults, monopolies, ancl factions,” They engaged to preserve their con- 
federation, thus formed, forever inviolable, and to permit none of its members 
to be persecuted in any manner, in body or goods, by any proceeding founded 
on the Inquisition, the edicts, or the present league. 

It will bo seen, therefore, that the Compromise was in its origin a covenant 
of nobles. It was directed against the foreign influence by which the Nether- 
lands wore exclusively governed, and against the. Inquisition, whether papal, 
episcopal, or by edict. There is no doubt tlml tbe country was controlled 
entirely by Spanish masters, and that it was intended to reduce the ancient 
liberty of the Netherlands into subjection to a junta of foreigners sitting at 
Madrid. Nothing more legitimate) could bo imagined than a constitutional 
resistance to such a policy.^ 

Men of all ranks and classes offered their signatures, and several Catholic 
priests among the rest. The prince of Orange and the counts Egmont, 
ITorn, and Moghem declined becoming actual parties to this bold measure; and 
when the question was debated as to the most appropriate way of presenting 
an address to the governance, these noblemen advised the mildest and most 
respectful demeanour on the part of the purposed deputation. 

At the first intelligence of these proceedings, the duchess of Parma, ab- 
sorbed by terror, had no resource but to assemble hastily such members of 
the council of stale as were at Brussels; and she entreated, by the most 
pressing letters, the prince of Orange and Count Horn to resume their places 
at this council. But three courses of conduct Seemed applicable to the 
emergency: to take up arms; to grant the demands of the confederates; or 
to temporise and to amuse them with a feint of moderation, until the orders 
of the king might he obtained from Spain. It was not, however, till after a 
lapse of four months tlmt the council finally met to deliberate on these, 
important questions; and during this long interval at such a crisis, the 
confederates gained constant accession to their numbers, and completely 
consolidated their plans. 

The opinions in the council wore greatly divided as to the mode of treat- 
ment _ towards those whom one, party considered patriots acting in their 
constitutional rights, and the other as rebels in open revolt against the king. 
The princes of Orange and Barlaymont were the principal leaders and chief 
speakers at either side. But the reasonings of the former, backed by the 
urgency of events, carried the majority of the suffrages; and a promised 
redress of grievances was agreed on beforehand, as the anticipated answer 
to the coining demands. 


'i'll JO "itlCQTJEST” OF TIIB “ IlBOGAns" 

Even while the council of state held its sittings, the report was spread 
through Brussels that the confederates wore approaching. And at length 
they did enter the city, to the amount of some hundreds of the representatives 
of the first families in the country. 1 On the following day, the 5th of April, 
156G, they walked in solemn procession to the palace. Their demeanour was 
highly imposing, from their mingled air of forbearance and determination. 
All Brussels thronged out to gaze and sympathise with this extraordinary 
spectacle, of men whose resolute step showed they were no common sup- 
pliants, hut whose modest bearing had none of the seditious air of faction. 
The government received the distinguished petitioners with courtesy, listened 

[* The total number was about four handled tustoad of tbo thirty-Avo thousand soldiers 
tho regont ltad been warned to oxiioct, — Blok,"] 
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to their detail of grievances [called “ the Request"], and returned ft moderate, 
conciliatory, but evasive answer. 

The confederation, which owed its birth to and was cradled in .social 
enjoyments, was consolidated in the midst of ft feast. The day following 
this first deputation to the government, Bmlorodo gave a grand repast lo 
his associates in the hOtcl Kuilenburg. Throe hundred guests were present. 
Inflamed by joy and hope, their spirits rose high under the influence of wine, 
and temperance gave way to temerity. In the midst of their carousing, 
some of the members remarked that, when the governante received the written 
petition, Count Barlaymont observed to her that she had "nothing to fear 
from such a band of beggars” {las de gueux). The fact was that many of 
the confederates were, from individual extravagance and mismanagement, 
reduced to such a slate of poverty as to justify in some sort the sarcasm. 
The chiefs of the company being at that very moment debating on the name 
which they should choose for this patriotic league, the title of gueux was 
instantly proposed, and adopted with acclamation. 1 

The reproach it was originally intended to convey became neutralised, 
as its general application to men of nil ranks and fortunes concealed its effect 
as a stigma on many to whom it might bo seriously applied. Neither were 
examples wanting of the most absurd and apparently dishonouring nicknames 
being elsewhere adopted by powerful political parties. "Long live the 
gueux!” was the toast given and tumultuously drunk by this madbrained 
company; and Bredorodo, setting no bounds lo the boisterous excitement 
which followed, procured immediately and slung across his shoulders a wallet 
such as was worn by pilgrims and beggars; drank to the health of all present, 
in a wooden cup or porringer; and loudly swore, that lie, was ready to sacrifice 
liis fortune and life for the common cause. Each man passed round the bowl, 
which he first put to his lips, repented the oath, and thus pledged himself 
to the compact. 

The tumult caused by this ceremony, so ridiculous in itself but so sub- 
lime in its results, attracted to the spot the prince of Orange and counts 
Egmont and Horn, whoso presence is universally attributed by the historians 

[' Notwithstanding tho scoptlcisin of Gacliard* it in probablo that tiio Kolgnonr of Parlay- 
monfc will rotnin the imputation of originating tho famous nnmo of tho “buggniu,” (Inclmvd 
eites Wcsenboko , 1 Bor, w Lo Petit,” Motoron , 0 among con temporal- leu, and Ktruda,* and Van 
tier VyncktP among later writer*, as having csanctlouod tho anecdote in which fclio taunt of 
Barlaymont is recoided. Tlio learned ami acufco critic Is disposed to question tho accuracy of tlio 
ropoit, both upon a prion grounds, and because there Is no mention mado of tho circumstance 
either In the oillcuil 01 confidential correspondence of tho duchoss Mnigfirofc with tho king. It 
is possible, however, tknL tho ducho.su in lier agitation did not catch tho expression of Parlay- 
mont, or did not understand it, or dkl not think tt worth while to chronicle U, if who did It 
must ho romomborocl that she was herself not very familiar with tho French language, and that 
she was writing to a man who thought that “pistollc meant Homo kind of knife , 11 Who cer- 
tainly (lid not and contd not report everything said upon that memorable occasion On the 
other hand, some of tho three hunched gentlemen present might Imvo heard and understood 
bettor than Madame do Parma tho sarcasm of the finance mm Inter, whether it wore uttered 
upon their arrival in tho council-chamber, or during their withdrawal Inio the lml] Tho tosfcb 
mony of P on Vim Payon / 1 11 contompoTury, almost always woll informed, and one whoso position 
ns a Catholic Walloon, noble and official, necessarily brought hint into contact with many per- 
sonages engaged in tho transactions which he describes, is worthy of much respect, It in to bu 
observed, too, that this manuscript alludes to a repetition by llarlaymont of his famous sarcasm 
upon tho sumo day, To tho names of contemporary historians, cited by Gurluu’d, may bo 
added those of Van doT Ilaor 1 and of two foreign writers, President Do Thousand Pnrdinal 
Bontivoglio/ Ilauft, 1 * not a contemporary certainly, but born within four or Jivo years of tho 
event, relates tho anecdote, but throws a doubt upon its accuracy. Those inclined to acquit tho 
baron of having perpetrated Ulq immortal witticism will glva him tho benefit of tho doubt if 
they think it a reasonable ono. That it is so, thoy lmvo the high authority of M. C/achard and 
of tho provost Hoof 't,-— SI oylitM] 
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to accident. They entered; and Bredcrodc, "who did the honours of the 
mansion, forced them to be seated, and to join in the festivity, The ap- 
pearance of three such distinguished personages heightened the general 
excitement; and the most important assemblage that had for centuries met. 
together in the Netherlands mingled the discussion of affairs of state with all 
the burlesque extravagance of a debauch. 

But this frantic scene did not finish the affair, What they resolved on 
while drunk, they prepared to perform when sober. Ilally ing-signs and 
watchwords were adopted and soon displayed. 

It was thought that nothing better suited the 
occasion than the immediate adoption of the 
costume as well as the title of beggary. In a very 
few days the city streets were filled with men in 
grey cloaks, fashioned on the model of those used 
by mendicants and pilgrims. Each confederate 
caused this uniform to be worn by every mem- 
ber of bis family, and replaced witli it the livery 
of his servants. Several fastened to their girdles 
or their sword-hilts small wooden drinking-clips, 
clasp-knives, and other symbols of the begging 
fraternity; while all soon wore on their breasts 
a medal of gold or silver, representing on one, side 
the effigy of Philip, with the words, "Faithful to 
the king/’ and on the reverse, two hands clasped, 
with the motto, “Jusqu’h la bounce ” (even to the 
wallet). From this origin arose the application 
of the word gueux, in its political sense, as com- 
mon to all the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
who embraced the cause of the Reformation, and 
took up arms against their tyrant. 

Having presented two subsequent remon- 
strances to the governante and obtained some 
consoling promises of moderation, the chief 
confederates quitted Brussels, leaving several 
directors to sustain their cause in the capital; 
while they themselves spread into the various 
provinces, exciting the people to join tiie legal 
and constitutional resistance with which they A Man of lN1 . B1II0R hank, six. 
were resolved to oppose the march of bigotry ™rann obnwuv 

and despotism. 

A now form of edict was now decided on by the governante and her 
council; and after various insidious and illegal but successful tricks, the con- 
sent of several of the provinces was obtained to the adoption of measures 
that, under a guise of comparative, moderation, wore little less abominable 
than those commanded by the king. These were formally signed by the 
council, and despatched to Spain to receive Philip's sanction, and thus acquire 
the force of law. The embassy to Madrid was confided to the marquis of 
Bergen and the baron of Montigny, the latter of whom was brother to Count 
Horn, and had formerly been employed on a like mission. Montigny appears 
to have had some qualms of apprehension in undertaking this new office. 
His good genius seemed for a while to stand between him and the fate which 
awaited him. An accident winch happened to his colleague allowed an ex- 
cuse for retarding his journey. But the governante urged him away: he 
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set out, and reached his destination — not to defend the cause of his country 
at the foot of the throne, but to perish a victim to his patriotism. 

The situation of the patriot lords was at tiiis crisis peculiarly embarrassing. 
The conduct of the confederates was so essentially tantamount to open re- 
bellion, that the prince of Orange and his friends found it almost impossible 
to preserve a neutrality between the court and the people. AH their wishes 
urged them to join at once in the public cause; but they wore restrained by 
a lingering sense of loyalty to the king, whose employments they still held, 
and whose confidcneo they were, therefore, nominally supposed to share. 
Re their individual motives or reasoning what they might, they at length 
adopted the alternative, and resigned their places. Count Horn retired to 
his estates; Count Egmont repaired to Aix-lu-Chapello [Aachen), under the 
pretext of being ordered thither by his physicians; the prince of Orange re- 
mained for a while at Brussels. 

In the meanwhile the confederation gained ground every day. Tts meas- 
ures had totally changed the face of affairs in all parks of the nation. The 
general discontent now acquired stability and consequent importance. The 
cliief merchants of many of the towns enrolled themselves in the patriot 
band. 


TICK CALVINIST OUTBREAK 

An occasion so favourable for the rapid promulgation of the now doctrines 
was promptly taken -advantage of by the French Huguenots and their Protes- 
tant brethren of Germany. The disciples of reform poured from all quartern 
into the Low Countries, and made prodigious progress, with all the energy 
of proselytes, anti too often with the fury of fanatics. The three principal 
sects into which the reformers were divided wore those of the Anabaptists, 
the Calvinists, and the Lutherans. The first and least numerous worn chiefly 
established in Friesland. The second were spread over the eastern provinces. 
Their doctrines being already admitted into some kingdoms of the north, 
they were protected by the most powerful princes of the empire. The third, 
and by far the most numerous and wealthy, abounded in the southern prov- 
inces, and particularly in Flanders. They wore, supported by the zealous 
efforts of French, Swiss, and Gorman ministers; nud their dogmas were nearly 
the same as those of the established religion of England. The city of Antwerp 
was the central point of union for the three sects; but the only principle they 
held in common was their hatred against popery, the Inquisition, and Spain. 

The govcrmvnto had now issued orders to the chief magistrates to pro- 
ceed with moderation against the heretics — orders which wore obeyed in 
their most ample latitude by those to whose sympathies they wore so congenial. 
Until then, the Protestants wore satisfied to meet by stealth at night; but 
under this negative protection of the authorities they now boldly assembled 
in public. Field-preachings commenced in Flanders; and the minister who 
first set this example was Herman Strieker, a converted monk, a native of 
Ovoryssel, a powerful speaker and a bold enthusiast, lie soon drew together 
an audience of seven thousand persons. A furious magistrate rushed among 
this crowd, and hoped to disperse them sword in hand; but he was soon 
struck down, mortally wounded, with a shower of stones. Irritated and 
emboldened by this rash attempt, the Protestants assembled in still greater 
numbers near Alost; but on this occasion they appeared with poniards, 
guns, and halberds They entrenched themselves under the protection of 
wagons and all sorts of obstacles to a sudden attack; placed outposts ancl 
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videttes; and thus took the field in the doubly dangerous aspect of fanaticism 
and war. 

Similar assemblies soon spread over the whole of Flanders, inflamed by 
the exhortations of Strieker and another preacher, called Peter Dathen, of 
Poperinghe. It was calculated that fifteen thousand men attended some 
of these preachings; while a third apostle of Calvinism, Ambrose Ville, a 
Frenchman, successfully excited the inhabitants of Tournay, Valenciennes, 
and Antwerp, to form a common league for the promulgation of their faith. 
The sudden appearance of Bredcrode at the latter place decided their plan, 
and gave the courage to fix on a day for its execution. An immense assem- 
blage simultaneously quitted (ho three cities at a preconcerted time; and 
when they united their forces at the appointed rendezvous, the preachings, 
exhortations, and psalm-singing commenced, under the auspices of several 
Huguenot and German ministers, and continued for several days in all the 
zealous extravagance which may be well imagined to characterise such a 
scene. 

The citizens of Antwerp were terrified for the safety of the place, and 
courier after courier was despatched to the governante at Brussels to implore 
her presence. The duchess, not daring to take BUch a step without the au- 
thority of the king, sent Count Mcghcnt ns her representative, with proposals 
to the magistrates to call out the garrison. The populace soon understood 
the object of this messenger; and assailing him with a violent outcry, forced 
him to fly from the city. Then the Calvinists petitioned the magistrates 
for permission to openly exercise their religion, and for the grant of a temple 
in which to celebrate its rites. The magistrates in this conjuncture re- 
newed their application to the governant, and entreated her to send the prince 
of Orange, as the only person capable of saving the city from destruction. 
The duchess was forced to adopt this bitter alternative; and the prince, after 
repeated refusals to mix again in public affairs, yielded at length, loss to the 
supplications of the governante than to his own wishes to do another service 
to the cause of his country. At half n league from the city lie was mot by 
Brederodo, with ail immense concourse of people of all scots and opinions, 
who hailed him as a. protector from the tyranny of the king, and a saviour 
from the dangers of their own excess. Nothing could exceed the wisdom, 
the firmness, and the benevolence with which lie managed all conflicting 
interests and preserved tranquillity amidst a chaos of opposing prejudices 
and passions. 

From the first establishment of the field-preachings the governante had 
implored the confederate lords to aid her for the re-establishment of order. 
Brederodo seized this excuse for convoking a general mceting of the associates, 
which consequently took place at the town of St. Trond, in the district of 
Li&ge (July 13th, 15GC). Full two thousand of the members appeared on 
the summons. The language held in this assembly was much stronger and 
less equivocal than that formerly used. The delay m the arrival of the king’s 
answer presaged ill as to his intentions; while the rapid growth of the public 
power seemed to mark the present as the time for successfully demanding all 
that the people required. Several of the Catholic members, still royalists 
at heart, wore shocked to hear a total liberty of conscience spoken of as one 
of the privileges sought for. The young count of Mansfeld, among others, 
withdrew immediately from the confederation; and thus the first stone 
seemed to be removed from this imperfectly constructed edifice. 

The prince of Orange and Count Fgmont were applied to, and appointed 
by the governante, with full powers to treat with the confederates. Twelve of 

ir. w. — vofi. xnr. 3t> 
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the latter, among whom were Louis of Nassau, Brodorodo, and Kuilenburg 
[or Culenborg], met them by appointment at Duffle, a village not far from 
Mechlin. The result of the conference was a respectful lmt firm address to 
the govenmnte, repelling her accusations of having entered into foreign treaties; 
declaring their readiness to inarch against the French troops, should they 
set foot in the country; and claiming, with the utmost force of reasoning, 
the convocation of the statcs-goneral. This was replied to by an entreaty 
that they would still wait patiently for twenty-four days, in hopes of an 
answer from the king; ancl she sent the marquis of Bergen in all sliced to 
Madrid, to support Montigny in liis efforts to obtain some prompt decision 
from Philip. 

The king, who was then at Segovia, assembled his council, consisting of 
the duke of Alva and eight other grandees. The two deputies from the 
Netherlands attended the deliberations, which were held for several successive 
days; but the king was never present. The whole stale of affairs lining de- 
bated with wlmt appears a calm and dispassionate view, considering the 
hostile prejudices of this council, it was decided to advise the king to adopt 
generally a more moderate line of conduct in the Netherlands, and to abolish 
the Inquisition; at the same time prohibiting under the most awful threats all 
confederation, assemblage, or public preachings, under any pretext whatever. 

The king's first care on receiving this advice was to order, in all the principal 
towns of Spain and the Netherlands, prayer and procession to implore the 
divine approbation on the resolutions which he had formed, lie appeared 
then in person at the council of stale, and issued a decree, by which ho refused 
his consent to the convocation of the statcs-goneral, and bound himself to 
take several German regiments into his pay. lie ordered the duchess of 
Parma, by a private letter, to immediately cause to be raised three thousand 
cavalry ancl ton thousand foot, and he remitted to her for this purpose three 
hundred thousand florins in gold. He next wrote with his own hand to 
several of his partisans in the various towns, encouraging them in their fidelity 
to his purposes, and promising them his support, lie rejected the adoption 
of the moderation recommended to him; but lie consented lo the abolition 
of the Inquisition in its most odious sense, re-establishing that modified 
species [the Episcopal inquisition] which had been introduced into the Nether- 
lands by Charles V. Tlio people of that devoted country were thus successful 
in obtaining 011 c important concession from the king, and in meeting unex- 
pected consideration from this Spanish council. Whether these measures 
had been calculated with a view to their failure, it is not now easy to determine : 
at all events they came too laic [Aug. !2lh, 1560]. When Philip’s letters 
reached Brussels, the iconoclasts or imagc-breakeis were abroad. 

It requires no profound research to comprehend the impulse which leads 
a horde of fanatics to the most monstrous excesses. Thai the deeds of the 
iconoclasts arose from the spontaneous outburst of mere vulgar fury, admits 
of no doubt.? 

The historian Simla ^ was a contemporary of thoso sconos and has vividly 
described them, from the Spanish and Josnit point of view. Tho old transla- 
tion of Sir Roboit Stapleton well accords with the spirit- of tho times." 

strada’s account op tiie image-breaking piuonzy (l sort) 

The people, partly corrupted with liorosie, partly dreading the Inquisition, 
exceedingly favoured the heretioks that fought to overthrow that judicature. 
Upon Assumption-eve, they began to rifle the low-couulroy churches; first 
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rising in the lower Flanders. In these parts n few of the raskall sort of 
hereticks met and joyned themselves with somo companies of thieves, upon 
the day appointed for proclaiming war against heaven, led on by no com- 
mander but impictio; their arms were staves, hatchets, hammers, and ropes, 
titter to pull down houses than to fight withall; some few of them had swords 
and muskets. Thus accoutred, as if they had been furies vomited from hell, 
they broke into the towns and villages about St. Omer, and if they lmd found 
the doors of churches or monasteries shut, forced them open, fighting away 
their religious inhabitants; and overturning the altars, they defaced the 
monuments of saints, and broke to pieces their sacred images. Whatsoever 
they saw dedicated to God, and to the blessed, they pulled it down and trod 
it under their feet to dirt, whilst their ringleaders elapb them on the backs 
and inconraged them with all their force to destroy the idols. 

The hercticks, glad of this sueeesse, with unanimous consent, shouted 
and cryod aloud — “Let 11 s to Yprcs! ” that being a city much frequented by 
the Calvinists. And they were drawn thither, ns well out of hope of protec- 
tion, ns out of hatred they bare to the bishop of that city, Martin Itithovins, 
an eminently virtuous and learned man, and therefore meriting the spleen 
of hereticks. Whereupon they ran -violently thither, gathering upon the 
way such vagabonds and beggars as joynocl with them out of hope of plunder. 
And as a snowball rolling from the top of a hill grows still greater by the 
acccsso of new snow, through which it passes, and wherein it is involved; so 
these thievish vagabonds multiplying by tiro way, the farther they go the 
more they rage, and the more considerable their thievish strength appears. 

And when they had pillaged a few small villages about Yprcs, upon the 
very day of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the citizens of Yprcs open- 
ing their gates unto them, they entered the town, and went directly to the 
cathedral clwwch, where everyone fell to work. Some set ladders to the 
walls, with hammers and staves battering the pictures. Olliers broke asunder 
the iron work, seats, and pulpits. Others, casting ropes about the great 
statues of our Saviour Christ and the saints, pulled them down to the ground. 
Others stole the consecrated plate, burnt the sacred books, and slript tho 
altars of their hoty ornaments; and that, with so much securitie, with so 
little regard of tho magistrate or prelates, as you would think they had been 
sent for by the common eouncoll, and were in pay with tiro citie. With the 
same fury they likewise burnt tho bishop of Yprcs' library and destroyed 
the rest of the churches and religious houses of the town, reacting their 
villanios, and because the first prospered, still presuming. This sacrilegious 
robbery continued a whole day. Part of the people being amazed to see 
them, not taking them for men, but devils in human shapes; and part re- 
joicing, that now those things were done which they themselves had long 
ago designed. Nor had the magistrate and senatourg any greater care of 
religion. 

The Sack of the Antwerp Cathedral 

Upon the 21st of August, the hereticks, increasing in their number, came 
into the great church with concealed weapons; as if they had resolved, after 
some light skirmishes for a few days past, to come now to a battel. And 
expecting till oven-song was done, they shouted with a hideous cry — "Long 
live the Cthcuses!" nay, they commanded tho image of the Blessed Virgin 
to repeat their acclamation, which, if she refused to do, they madly swore 
they would beat and kill her. 

Hearing the clock strike the last liouro of the day, and darkness adding 
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confidence, one of them (lest their wickedness should want formality) began 
to sing a Geneva Psalmo, and as if the trumpet had sounded a charge, the 
spirit moving them altogether, they fell upon the cfligios of the motlici of 
God, and upon the pictures of Christ, and his saints: some tumbled them 
down and trod upon them; others thrust swords into their sides; others 
chopped off their heads with axes — with so much concord and forecast in 
their sacrilege that you would think everyone had his soverall work assigned 
him. For the very harlots, those common appurtenances to thieves and 
drunkards, catching up the wax candles from the altars, and from the vestry, 
held them to light the men that were at work. 1 Part whereof, getting upon 
the altars, cast down the sacred plate, broke asunder the picture frames, 
defaced lire painted walls; part, setting up ladders, shattered the goodly 
organes, broke the windows flourished with a new kind of paint. 

Huge statues of saints that stood in the walls upon pedistalls, they un- 
fastened and hurled down, 
among which, an ancient 
and great crucifix with 
the two thieves hanging 
on each hand of our Ha- 
viour, that stood right 
against the high altar, 
they pulled down with 
ropes and hewed it in 
pieces; but touched not 
the two thieves, as if they 
onely worshipped them, 
and desired them to bo 
their good lords. Hay, 
llu'y presumed to break 
open the conservatory of 
the celestial bread; and 
putting in their polluted 
hands, to pull out the 
blessed body of Our Lord, 
Those base offscourings of men trod upon the Deity adored and dreaded by 
the angels. The pixes and chalices which they found in the vestry they filled 
with wine prepared for the altar, and drank thorn off in derision. They 
greased their shoes with the chrisine or holy oyl; and after the spoyl of all 
these things, laughed and were very merry at the matter. My meaning is 
not lest I should scandalise mankind, nor suits it with history to repeat all 
those foul actions wherewith, in the destruction of holy tilings, these traitours 
to God and his saints glutted their cruelty. 

But the greatest wonder was to see them make so quick dispatch that one 
of the fairest and greatest churches of Europe, full of pictures and statues, 
richly adorned with about seventy-five altars, by a few men (for they were 
not above one hundred as the governessc wrote to the king that she was cer- 
tainly informed), should before midnight, when they began but in the evening, 
have nothing at all left entire or unprofaned. Truly if the hundred men had 
not an hundred hands apiece, that in so short a space demolished such a 

[’ Uroslmm, tlio English ngont, in quoted by his biographer llurgon," ns follows • “And 
coming iuto Oivro Lndy Uliuroli, yt looked liko boll whom woio above 1,000 Loroluuj brnunying 
and aye ho. a noise I ns yf heven and orth bad go no together, with rallying of inutgoH and Tallying 
down of costly works 11 ] 
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multitude of tilings, it is not unreasonable to bolievo (which I lenow some at 
that time suspected) that devils, mixing with them, joyned in dispatching 
their own work; or at least that the furious violence which (in scorn of reli- 
gion) stript the altars, mangled the statues and pictures, defaced the lombcs, 
and in foure homes' time robbed and laid waste so goodly a church, could 
not have any other eauao but the immediate repulsion of those rebellious and 
infernnll spirits, Hint add. both rage and strength to sacrilegious villains, 
offering an acceptable sacrifice to hell. 

While this was done at mid about Antwerp, the rage of these trai tours 
was no lease, upon the very same dayes at Ghent, Oudonardc. and other towns 
in Flanders, from the river of Lys as farre as Schelde and Dender, all the 
churches and holy ornaments going to wrack. For this destruction was 
more like an earthquake, that devours all at once, than like the plague that 
steals upon a country by degrees. Insomuch, ns the same tainturo and 
whirlwind of religion, in an in l ant, miserably involved and laid waste Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, (lehlerlancl, Friesland, Overyssol, and 
almost all the low counlreys except three or four provinces — viz,, Namur, 
Luxemburg, Artois, and part of Unimuil t. And as of old, in the reign of 
Tiberius Ca\sar, they tell us that twelve cities were swallowed by an earth- 
quake in one night, so in the low countreys, not the like number of cities, 
but provinces, by the spirit, struggling and bursting out from hell, were 
devoured, with so sudden, with so great a ruine, that the Netherlands, which 
had ns many populous cities, towns, and villages, ns any part of Europe, 
within ten days was overwhelmed in this calamities tl^e particular province 
of Flanders having four hundred consecrated houses cither profaned or burnt 
to the ground.^ 


HR, SUM'S OF THE OUTBnKAIC; THE ACCOHD 

Such, in general outline and in certain individual details, was the cele- 
brated icononnichy of the Netherlands . 1 The movement was a sudden 
explosion of popular revenge ngainsl tho symbols of that Church by which 
the reformers had been enduring such terrible persecution. It was also an 
expression of the general sympathy for tho doctrines which had taken posses- 
sion of the national heart. It was the depravation of that instinct which 
had in the beginning of the summer drawn Calvinists and Lutherans forth 
in armed bodies, twenty thousand strong, to worship God in the open fields. 
Tho difference between the two phenomena was that the field-preaching was 
a crime committed by the whole mass of the reformers — men, women, and 
children confronting tho penalties of death, by a general determination; 
while the image-breaking was the act of a small portion of the populace. A 
hundred persons belonging to the lowest order of society sufficed for the dese- 
cration of the Antwerp churches. It was, said Orange, "a mere handful of 
rabble” who did the deed. Sir Richard Clough saw ten or twelve persons 
entirely sack church after church, while ten thousand spectators looked on, 
indifferent or horror-struck. The bands of iconoclasts were of the lowest 
character, and few in number. Perhaps tho largest assemblage was that 
which ravaged tho province of Tournay, but this was so weak as to be entirely 
routed by a small and determined force. The duty of repression devolved 
upon both Catholics and Protestants. Neither party stirred. All seemed 
overcome with special wonder ns the tempest swept over the land. 

[■ This incident is not to bo confused with tlio iconoclasm of the eighth century, which 
was far more bloody i it is described in tho history of tho Eastern Empire, volume VII, chapter 7 # 
and in tlio hlfltory of tlio Papacy, volume VIII,] 
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The ministers of the reformed religion, and the chiefs of the liberal party, 
all denounced the image-breaking. The prince of Orange, in his pnvato 
letters, deplored the riots, and stigmatised the perpetrators. 

Tho next remarkable chnracleiistic of these tumults was the almost 
entire abstinence of the. rioters from personal outrage) and from pillage. The 
testimony of a very bitter, but honest Catholic at Valenciennes, is remarkable 
upon this point: “Certain chroniclers,” said he, “have greatly mistaken the 
character of this image-breaking. It has been said that the Calvinists killed 

a hundred priests in this city, cutting some of 
them into pieces, mul burning others over a 
slow fire, l remember very well everything 
which happened upon that abominable clay, 
and I can utlinn that not a single priest was 
injured. The Huguenots took good care not 
to injure in any way the living images,” 
This was the case everywhere, Catholic ami 
Protestant writers agree that no deeds of 
violence were committed against man or 
woman. 

It would ho also very easy to accumulate 
a vast weight of testimony as to their for- 
bearance from jobbery. They destroyed for 
destruction's sake, not for purposes of plun- 
der. Although belonging to the lowest classes 
of society, they left heaps of jewelry, of gold 
and silver plate, of costly embroidery, lying 
unheeded upou tho ground. They felt in- 
stinctively that tv great passion would be con- 
taminated by admixture with paltry motives. 
In Flanders a company of rioters hanged one 
of their own number for stealing articles to 
the value of five shillings. 

At Tournay, the greatest scrupulousness 
was observed upon this point. The floor of 
the cathedral was slrewn with “pearls anil 
precious stones, with chalices and reliquaries 
of silver and gold"; blit tho ministers of 
the informed religion, in company with the 
magistrates, came to tho spot, mid found no 
Toivnn oitSt.bavon, •wninomin ptmi- difficulty, til though utterly without power to 
tamioai. oimiAoas took nr.Aci: prevent the , storm, in faking quiet possession 

of tho wreck. Who will dare to censure in 
very severe language this havoc among stocks and stones in a land where so 
many living men and women, of more value than many sfatues, had boon 
slaughtered by the Inquisition, and whore Alya's “blood tribunal” was sc) 
soon to eclipse even that terrible institution in tho number of its victims and 
the amount of its confiscations? 

Yet the effect of five riots was destined to lie most disastrous for a time 
to tho reforming party. It furnished plausible excuses for many lukewarm 
friends of their cause to withdraw from all connection with it. JOgmont de- 
lioimcedthc proceedings as highly flagitious, and busied himself with punishing 
tho criminals in Flanders. The regent was beside herself with indignation 
and terror. Philip, when he heard the news, fell into a paroxysm of froiwy, 
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“It shall cost thorn dear!” ho cried, ns ho tore his beard for rage; “it shall 
cost them dear! I swear it by the soul of my father!” 

Nevertheless, the first effect of the tumults was a temporary advantage to 
the reformers. A great concession was extorted from the fears of the duchess 
regent, who was certainly placed in a terrible position. 

°On the 25th of August came the crowning act of wlmt the reformers 
considered their most complete triumph, and the regent her deepest degra- 
dation. It was found necessary, under the alarming aspect of affairs, that 
liberty of worship, in places where it had been already established, should be 
accorded to the new religion. Articles of agreement to this effect were ac- 
cordingly drawn up and exchanged between the government and Louis of 
Nassau, attended by fifteen others of the confederacy. A corresponding 
pledge was signed by them that, so long as the regent was true to her engage- 
ment, they would consider their previously existing league annulled, and 
would assist cordially in every endeavour to maintain tranquillity and support 
tlic authority of his majesty. The, important “accord” was then duly signed 
by the duchess. It declared that the Inquisition was abolished, that his 
majesty would soon issue a new general edict, expressly and unequivocally 
protecting the nobles against all evil consequences from past transactions, 
that they were to be employed in the royal service, and that public preaching 
according to the forms of the new religion was to be practised in places where 
it had already taken place. Letters general were immediately despatched 
to the senates of all the cities, proclaiming these articles of agreement and 
ordering their execution. Thus for a fleeting moment there was a thrill of 
joy throughout the Netherlands. The Inquisition wus thought forever 
abolished, the era of religious reformation arrived.** 

a Bum'’ respite 

Soon after this tho several governors repaired to their respective provinces, 
and their efforts for tlio ro-ostablishment. of tranquillity woro attended with 
various degrees of sueeoss. Several of tho ringloadors in tho lato oxcoascs 
were executed; and this severity was not confined to the partisans of the 
Catholic church. Tim prince of Orango and Count Eginont, with others of 
the patriot lords, sot the example of this just severity. 

Again the Spanish council appears to have interfered between thcpcoplo 
of the Netherlands and Die enmity of the monarch; and the offered media- 
tion of the emperor was recommended to his acceptance, to avoid the appear- 
ance of a forced concession to the, popular will. Philip was also strongly 
urged to repair to the. scene of the disturbances; ami a main question of de- 
bate was whether ho should march at the head of an army or confide himself 
to the loyalty and good faith of his Belgian subjects. But tho indolence or 
the pride of Philip was too strong to admit of his taking so vigorous a measure; 
and all these consultations ended in two letters to the governant. In the 
first lie declared his firm intention to visit the Netherlands in person; refused 
to convoke the statos-genornl; passed in silence the treaties concluded with 
tho Protestants and tho confederates; and finished by a declaration that he 
would throw himself wholly on the fidelity of the country. In his second 
letter, meant for tho govornauto alone, lie authorised her to assemble the 
statcs-general if public opinion became too powerful for resistance, but on 
no account to lot it transpire that he had under any circumstances given his 
consent. 

During these deliberations in Spain, the Protestants in the Netherlands 
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amply availed themselves of the privileges they had gained. They erected 
numerous -wooden churches with incredible activity. Young and old, noble 
and plebeian, of these energetic men, assisted in the manual labours of these 
occupations: and the women freely applied the produce of their ornaments 
and jewels to forward the pious work. But the furious outrages of the icono- 
clasts lmd done infinite mischief to both political and religious freedom: 
many of the Catholics, and particularly the priests, gradually withdrew them- 
selves from the confederacy, which thus lost some of its most firm supporters. 
And, on the other hand, the severity with which some of its members pursued 
the guilty offended and alarmed the body of the people, who could not dis- 
tinguish the shades of difference between the love of liberty and the practice 
of licentiousness. 

The govornante and her satellites adroitly took advantage of this state 
of things to sow dissension among the patriots. Autograph letters from 
Philip to the principal lords were distributed among them with such artful 
and mysterious precautions as to throw the rest into perplexity, and give 
each suspicions of the other's fidelity. The report of the immediate arrival 
of Philip had also considerable effect over the less resolute or more selfish; 
and the confederation was dissolving rapidly under the operations of intrigue, 
self-interest, and fear . 1 liven Count Egmont was not proof against the 
subtle seductions of the wily monarch, whose severe yet flattering letters 
half frightened and half soothed him into a relapse of royalism. But with 
the prince of Orange Philip had no chance of success. It is unquestionable 
that, bo his means of acquiring information what they might, ho did succeed 
in procuring minute intelligence of all that was going on m the king’s most 
secret council.® 

William summoned his brother Louis, the counts Egmont, Horn, and 
Hoogstraton, to a secret conference at Dcndermonde; anil he there submitted 
to them letters which he had received from Spain, confirmatory of his worst 
fears. Louis of Nassau voted for open and instant rebellion; William recom- 
mended a cautious observance of the projects of government, not doubling 
but that a fair pretext would be soon given to justify the most vigorous 
overt acts of revolt: but Egmont at once struck a death-blow to (he energetic 
project of one brother and the cautious amendment of the other, by declaring 
Ins present resolution to devote him, self wholly to the service of the king, 
and on no inducement whatever to risk the perils of rebellion. He expressed 
his perfect reliance on the justice and the goodness of Philip, when once ho 
should see the determined loyalty of those whom lie bail hitherto had so 
much reason to suspect; and be exhorted the others to follow his example. 

[‘Tho nobles made a great mletnho in permitting tho dissolution of tho confederation at 
tliis juncture, Tlioy should not have trusted a promise forced from a hiud-projmod and reluc- 
tant government. Tlioy actually throw their host weapon away, voluntarily, They thought 
that all was wou — at least tho majority thought bo, and thus tlioy sopauitod rejoicing over tho 
success finally obtained, — Blok,*] 

PlilUphtul hero to do with ahead which, in cunning, was superior in bin own, Tho 
prince of Orange had, for a long time, hold watch ovor him and his privy council in Madrid and 
Segovia, through a host of spies, who roportod to him ovory thing of importance that wan 
transacted thoro. Tho court of this most secret or nil despot h lmd become accessible) to Ills In- 
triguing spirit, and his money ; in this manner, ho had gained possession of sovoral autograph 
lottors of tho regent, which sho lmd sccratly writ ton to Madrid, and had caused copies to bo 
circulated In triumph in Brussels, and, In a inensuvo, undor lior own eyes, insomuch that sho 
enw with aatoulshinont in everybody's hands what sho thought was preserved with so much 
cure, and entreated tlio Icing for tho futiuo to dostroy hoi despatches inmiad lately tlioy wero 
rend, William's vigilance* did not confine itself simply to tho omul of Spain •* ho had spins ill 
Franco, and oyon in more distant courts. IIo is also charged with not having boon ovorscrupu- 
lmiB in regard to tho meuna by which ho acquired his Intelligence,— BcjiiiMiUk, 1 *] 
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The l\vo brothers and Count Horn implored him in their turn to abandon 
this blind reliance on the tyrant; but in vain His new and unlooked-for 
profession of faith completely paralysed their plans. lie possessed too largely 
the confidence of both the soldiery and the people to make it possible to at- 
tempt any serious measure of resistance in which he would not take a part. 
The meeting broke up without coming to any decision. All those who boro 
a part in ib were expected at Brussels to attend tlic council of state; Egmont 
alone repaired thither, 

KAMA- EAlLUllES OP T1IB REBELS 

The governanto now applied her whole effort to destroy the union among 
the patriot lords. She in tho mean time ordered levies of troops to the amount 
of some thousands, the command of which was given to the nobles on whoso 
attachment she could reckon. The most vigorous measures were adopted. 
Noircarmes, governor of Ilaimuilt, appeared before Valenciennes, which 
being in the power of the Calvinists hud assumed a most determined attitude 
of resistance. lie vainly summoned the place to submission, and to admit 
a royalist garrison; and on receiving an obstinate refusal, he commenced 
the siege in form. An undisciplined rabble of between three thousand and 
four thousand guoux, under the direction of John do Horcas, gathered together 
in the neighbourhood of Lille and Tournay, with a show of attacking these 
places. Blit the governor of the former town dispersed one party of them; 
and Noircarmes surprised and almost destroyed the main body — their 
loader falling in the action. * 

These were the first encounters of the civil war, which raged without 
cessation for upwards of eighty years in these devoted countries, and which 
is universally allowed to be the most remarkable that ever desolated any 
isolated portion of Europe. Fierce events succeeded each other with fright- 
ful rapidity. 

While Valenciennes prepared for a vigorous resistance, a general synod 
of the Protestants was hold at Antwerp, and Brodcrodc undertook an attempt 
to seotho governanto, and lay before ber the complaints of this body; but she 
refused to admit him into the capital. lie then addressed to her a remon- 
strance in writing, in which he reproached her with her violation of the treaties, 
on the faith of which the confederates had dispersed, and the majority of the 
Protestants laid down their arms. He implored her to revoke the now procla- 
mations, by which she prohibited them from the free exercise of their religion; 
ancl above all things he insisted on the abandonment of the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, and the disbanding of the new levies. Tlio govornante’s roply was 
one of haughty reproach and defiance. The gauntlet was now thrown down; 
no possible hope of reconciliation remained; and the whole country flew to 
arms. A sudden attempt on the part of the royalists, under Count Meghan, 
against IBois-lc-duc, was repulsed by eight hundred men, commanded by an 
officer named Bomberg, in the immediate service of Brodcrodc, who had forti- 
fied himself m his garrison town of Vi an on. 

The prince of Orange maintained at Antwerp an attitude of extreme firm- 
ness and caution . 1 His time for action had not yet arrived; but his advice 
and protection wore of infinite importance on many occasions. John van 
Marnix, lord of Toulouse, brother of Philip or Sainte-Aldcgonde, took posses- 

[* Tlio Calvinists mid beggars Implored William to take the leadership. They blamed his 
refusal to net for thoir defeats, and woro so exasperated nt Ids caution that tho Antwerp Calvin- 
ists threatened oven to kill him. But lio was immovable.] 
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siou of Ostcrwcd on the Schelde, a quarter of n league from Antwerp, and 
fortified himself in a strong position. But lie was impetuously attacked by 
Lminoy of Beauvoir with a considerable force, and perished, after a desperate 
defence, with full one thousand of his followers. Three hundred who laid 
clown their arms were immediately after the action butchered in cold blood. 

Antwerp was on this occasion saved from tile excesses of its divided and 
furious citizens, anil preserved from the horrors of pillage, by the calmness 
and intrepidity of the prince of Orange. Valenciennes at length capitulated 
to the royalists, disheartened by (ho defeat and death of Marnix, and terrified 
by n bombardment of thirty-six hours. The governor, two preachers, and 
about forty of the citizens wore banged by the victors, and the reformed 
religion was prohibited. Noircamies promptly followed up his success. 
Maastricht, Turnhout, and Bois-lo-duc submitted at his approach; and the 
insurgents wore soon driven from all the provinces, Holland alone excepted. 
Bredorodo fled to Germany, where lie died the following year . 1 

The govovnanto showed, in her success, no small proofs of decision. She 
and liar counsellors, acting under orders from the icing, were resolved on 
embarrassing to the utmost the patriot lords; and a new oath of allegiance, 
to be proposed to every functionary of the stab;, was considered as a certain 
means for attaining this object without the violence of an unmerited dis- 
missal. The terms of this oath won' strongly opposed to every principle of 
patriotism and toleration. Count Munsfold was Lhc first of the nobles who 
took it. The duke of Aorschot, counts Meghein, Bnrlnymont, and ICgmont, 
followed his example. The counts of Horn, Iloogstraten, Bredorodo, and 
others, refused on Various pretexts. Every artifice and persuasion was tried 
to induce the. prince of Orange to subscribe to this new test; but his resolution 
had been for some time fanned. ITe saw that every chance of constitutional 
resistance to tyranny was for the present at an end. The time for petitioning 
was gone by. The confederation was dissolved. A royalist army was in 
the field; the duke of Alva was notoriously approaching at tho head of another, 
more numerous. If was wor.se than useless to conclude a hollow convention 
with the goveruanto, of mock loyalty on his pari and mock confidence on hors. 
Many other important considerations convinced William that his only hon- 
ourable, safe, and wise course was to exile himself from the Netherlands 
allogolher, until more propitious circumstances allowed of his acting openly, 
boldly, and with effect. 


WILLIAM OF OKANOM WITH!) HAWS (ISO?) 

Before lie put this plan of voluntary banishment into execution, he mid 
Egmont lmd a parting interview, at the village of Willebroeck, between 
Antwerp and Brussels Count Munsfold, and Bcrti, secretary Lo tho gover- 
nant, were present at. this memorable meeting. The details of what passed 
were reported to the confederates by one of their party, who contrived to 
conceal himself in the chimney of tho chamber. Nothing could exceed the 

[* Tho utter annihilation of tho popular paity at this period proves how orronoouB ifl tho 
assovlion of tho Jesuit Htrnda* fiiul others, who stain thnt tho rovolt of tho TfolhorJ/mds was to 
he attributed not to tho Inquisition or tho Introduction of tho now bishops, but solely lo tho 
machinations of hoiuo impoverished and disappointed nobles. In the first formation of tho 
confederacy tlio nobles rather obeyed tlmn oxcitod tho popular impulse which* instead of com 
irlbuting to sustain, they, hy tliolv vacillation and dissensions, served but to divide and weaken. 
So far us thoy woro concerned, tho movement wim now entirely at an end; and itistotholr 
selfishness, trcachory, or inconstancy that tho temporary ruin of tho people's cause is lo ho 
ascribed, — D ayijss /] 
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energetic warmth with which the two illustrious friends reciprocally en- 
deavoured to turn each other from their respective line of conduct; hut in 
vain. Egmont’s fatal confidence in the Icing was not to be shaken; n or was 
Nassau’s penetrating mind to be deceived by the romantic delusion which 
led away his friend. They separated with most affectionate expressions; 
and Nassau was even moved to tears. His parting words were to tire follow- 
ing effect: “ Confide, then, since it must lie so, in the gratitude of the king; 
but a painful piosontimcnl (God grant it may prove a false onel) tells me that 
you will serve the Spaniards as the bridge by which they will enter the coun- 
try, and which they will destroy as soon as they have passed over it!" 1 

On the lfth of April, a few days after this conference, the prince of Orange 
set out for Germany, with his three brothers and his whole family, with the 
exception of his eldest son, Philip William count of Buren, whom he left 
behind a student in the university of Louvain. He believed that the privi- 
leges of the college and the franchises of Brabant would prove a sufficient pro- 
tection to the youth; and this appears (ho only instance in which William's 
vigilant prudence was deceived. The departure of the prince seemed to 
remove all hope of protection or support from the unfortunate Protestants, 
now the prey of their implacable tyrant. The confederation of the nobles 
was completely broken up. The counts of Iloogstralon, Bergen, and Kuilcn- 
burg followed the example of the prineo of Orange, and escaped to Germany; 
and the greater number of those who remained behind took the new oath of 
allegiance, and became reconciled to the government. 

This total dispersion of the confederacy brought all flic towns of Holland 
into obedience to the king, But the emigration which immediately com- 
menced threatened the country with ruin. 2 England and Germany swarmed 
with Dutch and Belgian refugees; and all the efforts of the govonianto could 
not restrain the thousands that took to flight. She was not more successful 
in her attempts to influence the measures of Lho king. She implored him, 
in repeated letters, to abandon his design of sending a foreign army into the 
country, which she represented as being now quite reduced to submission 
and tranquillity. She added that the mere report of this royal invasion 
(so to call it) had already deprived the Netherlands of many thousands of 
its. best inhabitants; and that lire appearance of the troops would change 
it into a desert. These arguments, meant to dissuade, were the very means 
of encouraging Philip in his design. He conceived his project to bo now ripe 
for the complete suppression of freedom. 

On the 5th of May, 1507, Alva, the celebrated captain whose reputation 
was so quickly destined to sink into the notoriety of an executioner, began 
his memorable march.*/ 

f 1 llooft u alludes to a rumour, Recording to which ISgmont said to Orange at parting, 

" Adiou, landless prlnoo ! " and was answored by liin frlona with 11 Adieu, headless count T 
u Men voeghVer bydat zyvoorta dhandre , Pnna zander gocdt t Orauf zander hooft, zoudeh adieu 
yezeit ftebuen” Tho story has been often ropcatod, yet nothing could well ho more insipid than 
such an invention. Hooffc observes that tho whole conversation was roporled by a person 
whoin lho Calvinists had concealed In tho ekmmoy of tho apartment whom tho Jntorviovv took 
place. _ It would bo difficult to bollovo in such opigrania even bad the historian himself beon in 
the chimney. IIo, howovor, only gives tho nnccdoto ns a rumor, which ho (loos not himself 
believe. — Motley/*] 

[ fl Blok« accepts an ostlmato that, In thirty or forty years, four hundred thousand people 
omlgratod,] 
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general had avoided so many battles, and no soldier, courageous as he was, 
ever attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny or depreciation. 

Ho was born in 1508, of a family which boasted imperial descent. A 
Paloeologus, brother of a Byzantine emperor, had conquered the city of 
Toledo, and transmitted its appellation as a family name. The father of 
Fernando, Don Garcia, had been slain on the isle of Gcrbcs. in battle with 
the Moors, when his son was but four years of age. The child was brought 
up by his grandfather, Don Frederick, and trainee! from his tendcrest infancy 
to arms. His maiden sword was fleshed at Fuenlerrabia, where, although 
but sixteen ycais of age, he was considered to have contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the Spanish arms. In 1530 ho accompanied the 
emperor in his campaign against the Turk. His mad ride from Hungary to 
Spain and back again, accomplished in seventeen days for the sake of a brief 
visit to his newly married wife, is not the least attractive episode in the his- 
tory* of an existence which was destined to bo so dark and sanguinary. In 
1540 and 1547 he was generalissimo in the war against the Smalkaldian 
League. 

Having accompanied Philip to England in 1554, on his matrimonial expe- 
dition, ho was destined in the following yearn, as viceroy and generalissimo 
of Italy, to bo placed in a series of false positions. A great captain engaged 
in a little war, the champion of the cross in arms against the successor of 
St. Peter, lie had extricated himself, at last, with his usual adroitness, but 
with very little glory. While ho had been paltering with a dotard, whom he 
was forbidden to crush, Eg men t had struck down the chosen troops of France, 
and conquered her most illustrious commanders. Here was the unpardonable 
crime which could only lie expiated by the blood of the victor. Unfortunately 
for his rival, the time was now approaching when the long-deferred revenge 
was to be satisfied. 

On the whole, the duke of Alva was inferior to no general of his ago. As 
a disciplinarian lie was foremost in Spain, perhaps in Europe. As a states- 
man, he had neither experience nor talent. As a man, his character was 
simple. He did not combine a great variety of vices, but those which he 
lmd were colossal, and he possessed no virtues. Ho was neither lustful nor 
inlemporaLe, but bis professed eulogists admitted his enormous avarice, 
while the world lias agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocity, of 
patient vindictiveness and universal bloodthirstiness, wore never found in a 
savage boast of the forest, and but rarely in a human bosom. As difficult 
of access as Philip himself, he was even more haughty to those who were 
admitted to his presence. He addressed everyone with the depreciating 
second person plural. Possessing the right of being covered in the presence 
of the Spanish monarch, he had been with difficulty brought to renounce it 
before the German emperor. 

In person he was lull, thin, erect, with a small head, a long visage, loan 
yellow cheeks, dark twinkling eyes, a dust complexion, black bristling hair, 
and a long sable-silvered beard, descending in two waving streams upon his 
breast. 

Such being the design, the machinery was well selected. The bcsl man 
in Europe to lead the invading force was placed at the head of ten thousand 
] licked veterans. The privates in this exquisite little army, said the enthu- 
siastic. connoisseur Branlfimo® who travelled post into Lorraine, expressly 
to see them on their march, all wore engraved or gilded armour, and were in 
every respect equipped like captains. They were the first who carried 
muskets, a weapon which very much astonished the Flemings when it first 
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rattled in their cars. The musketeers, lie observed, might have been mis- 
taken for princes, with such agreeable and graceful arrogance did they present 
themselves Each was attended by his servant or esquire, who carried his 
pi ccc fo r him, except in battle, and all were treated with extreme deference 
by the rest of the army, as if they had been officers. The cavalry, amounting 
to about twelve hundred, was under the command of the natural son of the 
duke Don Fernando dc Toledo, prior of the knights of St. John. 

With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, in all its departments — and 

furnished, in addition, with 
a force of two thousand 
prostitutes, as regularly 
enrolled, disciplined, and 
distributed as the cavalry 
oa Uw, vvvUUcAy — Hv&dukn 
embarked upon ilia mo- 
mentous enterprise. 

The duchess had in her 
secret letters to Philip con- 
tinued to express her dis- 
approbation of the enter- 
prise thus committed to 
Alva. She had bitterly 
complained that now, 
when the country had 
been pacified by her ef- 
forts, another should bo 
sent to reap all the glory, 
or perhaps to undo all 
that she had so painfully 
and so successfully done. 
Hhc staled to her brother, 
in most unequivocal lan- 
guage, that the name of 
Alva was odious enough 
to make the whole Span- 
ish nation detested m the 
Tnc Dtncn or ai.va Netherlands. She also 

( 1508 - 1682 .) wrote personally to Alva, 

ini] iloring, commanding, 
and threatening, but with equally ill success. As to the effects of his armed 
invasion upon the temper of the provinces, he was supremely iiuliflerent. 
Ho came as a conqueror, not as a mediator. "I have tamed people of iron 
m my day,” said he contemptuously; “shall I not easily crush these men of 
butter?" 

HIB ATlT(rVAT; OF ALVA (1507) 

At Thionville lie was officially waited upon by Barlaymont and Noircnrmcs, 
on the part of the regent. He at this point, moreover, began to receive depu- 
tations from various cities, bidding him a hollow and trembling welcome, 
and deprecating his displeasure for anything in the past winch might seem 
offensive. To all such embassies he replied in vague and conventional 
language; saying, however, to his confidential attendants: “I am here: so 
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much is certain; whether I am welcome or not is to me a matter of little 

consequence.” 

At Tirlemont, on the 22nd of August, he was met by Count Egmont, who 
had ridden forth from Brussels to show him a becoming respect, as the repre- 
sentative of his sovereign. The count was accompanied by several otiior 
noblemen, and brought to the duke a present of several beautiful horses. 
Alva received him, however, but coldly, for ho was unable at first to adjust 
the mask to his countenance as adroitly as was necessary. "Behold the 
greatest of all the heretics,” lie observed to his attendants, as soon as t/ic 
nobleman’s presence was announced, and in a voice loud enough for him 
to hear. After a brief interval, however, Alva seems to have commanded 
himself. He passed his arm lovingly over that stately neck which lie had 
already devoted to Urn block, and the two rode along side by side in friendly 
conversation; Alva, still attended by Egmont, rode soon afterwards through 
the Louvain gate into Brussels. 

The day of doom for nil the crimes which had over boon committed in 
the course of ages seemed now to have dawned upon the Netherlands. The 
sword which had so long been hanging over them seemed about to descend. 
Throughout the provinces there was but one feeling — cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who stilt saw a possibility of effecting their escape from the 
fated land swarmed across the frontier. All foreign merchants deserted the 
great marts. The cities became as still as if the plague-banner had been 
unfurled on every house-top. Meantime tho captain-general proceeded 
methodically with his work. He distributed his troopp through Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities. As a measure of necessity anil 
mark of the last humiliation, he required tho municipalities to transfer their 
keys to his keeping. 

In order that Egmont, Horn, and other distinguished victims might not 
take alarm, and thus escape the doom deliberately arranged for them, royal 
assurances were despatched to the Netherlands, cheering their despondency 
and dispelling their doubts. With his own hand Philip wrote a letter, full 
of affection and confidence, to Egmont. Ho wrote it after Aiva had left 
Madrid upon his mission of vengeance. Tho same stealthy measures wore 
pursued with regard to others. The prince of Orange was not lilcoly to be 
lured into the royal trap, however cautiously baited. Unfortunately ho 
could not communicate his wisdom to his friends. 

It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a temperament as that to 
which Egmont owed his destruction, It was not the prince of Orange alone 
who had prophesied his doom. Warnings had come to the count from every 
quarter, and they were now frequently repeated. Certainly he wns not 
without anxiety, but lie had made his decision — determined to believe in 
the royal word and in the royal gratitude for his services rendered. 

Tho duke manifested tho most friendly dispositions, taking caro to send 
him largo presents of (Spanish and Italian fruits, received frequently by the 
government couriers. Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only forgot 
his fears, but unfortunately succeeded in inspiring Count Horn with a portion 
of his confidence. The admiral left his retirement atWccrtto fall into the 
pit which his enemies had been so skilfully preparing at Brussels. September 
9th, the grand prior, Bon Fernando, gave a magnificent dinner, to which 
Egmont and Horn, together with Noircarmes, the viscount of Ghent, and 
many other noblemen wore invited. 

At four o’clock, the dinner being finished, Horn and Egmont, accom- 
panied by the other gentlemen, proceeded to the "Jassy” house, then occupied 
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by Alva, to take part in the deliberations proposed. They were received by 
the cluke with great courtesy. The council lasted till near seven in the 
evening. As it broke up, Don Sancho de Avila, captain of the duke’s guard, 
requested Egroont to remain for a moment after the rest. After an insig- 
nificant remark or two, the Spanish officer, as soon as the two were alone, 
requested Egmonl to surrender his sword. At the same moment the doors 
of the adjacent apartment were opened, and Eginont saw himself surrounded 
by a company of Spanish musquoleors and lialborrlmcn. Finding himself 
thus entrapped, he gave up his sword, saying bitterly, as he did so, that it 
had at least rendered sonic service to the king in times which were past. 
Count Horn was arrested upon the same occasion. Upon the 23rd of Sep- 
tember both were removed under a strong guard to the castle of Ghent. 
The consternation was universal throughout the provinces when the arrests 
became known. 

The unfortunate envoys, the marquis of Bergen and the baron of Mon- 
tigny, had remained in Spain under close observation. Of those doomed vic- 
tims who, in spite of friendly remonstrances and of ominous warnings, had thus 
ventured into the lion’s den, no retreating footmarks were ever to be seen. 
Their fate, now that Alva had at last been despatched to the Netherlands, 
seemed to be sealed, and the marquis of Bergen, accepting the augury in its 
most evil sense, immediately afterwards had sickened unto death. Before 
his limbs were cold, ft messenger was on his way to Brussels, instructing the 
regent to sequestrate his property, and to arrest, upon suspicion of heresy, 
the youthful kinsman and niece, who, by the will of the marquis, were to be 
united in marriage and to share his estate. The baron of Montiguy was 
closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, never to leave a Spanish prison 
alive. 

tots imooiyy " council op Tnotronv.ft” 

In the same despatch of the 0th of September, in which the duke com- 
municated to Philip the capture of Egmont and Horn, he announced to him 
his do termination to establish a new court for the trial of crimes committed 
during the recent period of troubles. This wonderful tribunal was accord- 
ingly created with the least possible delay. If was called the council of 
Troubles, but it soon acquired the terrible name, by which il. will be forever 
known in history, of the Blood Council. It superseded all other institutions, 
livery court, from those of the municipal magistracies up to the supreme 
councils of the provinces, were forbidden to take cognisance in future of any 
cause growing out of the late troubles, Not only citizens of every province, 
but the municipal bodies and even the sovereign provincial estates themselves, 
wore compelled to plead, like humble individuals, before this new and ex- 
traordinary tribunal. 

It is unnecessary to allude to the absolute violation which was thus com- 
mitted of all charters, laws, and privileges, because the very creation of the 
council was a bold and brutal proclamation that those laws and privileges 
were at an end, Tire constitution or maternal principle or this suddenly 
erected court was of a twofold nature. It defined and il, punished the crime 
of treason. The definitions, couched in eighteen articles, declared it to be 
treason tip have delivered or signed any petition against the now bishops, 
the Inquisition, or the edicts; to have tolerated public preaching under any 
circumstances; to have omitted resistance to the imago-breaking, to the 
field-preaching, or to the presentation of the Request by the nobles, and 
“either through sympathy or surprise” to have assorted that the king did 
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not possess the right to deprive all the provinces of their liberties, or to have 
maintained that this present tribunal was bound to respect in any manner 
any laws or any charters. In these brief and simple but comprehensive 
terms was the crime of high treason defined. The punishment was still 
more briefly, simply, and comprehensively staled, for it was instant death 
in all eases. So well, too, did this new and terrible engine perform its work 
that, in less than three months from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred 
human beings had suffered death by its summary proceedings; some of tlio 
highest, the noblest, and the most virtuous in the land among the number. 
Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus established upon the ruins 
of all the ancient institutions of the country, had not been provided with 
even a nominal authority from any source whatever. The Blood Council 
was merely an informal club, of which the duke was perpetual president, 
while the other members were all appointed by himself. 

No one who was offered the office refused it. Noircarmos and Barlay- 
mont accepted with very great eagerness. Several presidents and councillors 
of the different provincial tribunals were appointed, but all the Nether- 
landers wore men of straw. Two Spaniards, Bel Rio and Vargas, were the 
only members who could vote; while their decisions were, subject to reversal 
by Alva. Del Rio was a man without character or talent, a mere tool in 
the hands of his superiors, lint Juan de Vargas was a terrible reality. 

No better man could have been found in Europe for the post to which 
he was thus elevated. To shed human blood was, in his opinion, the only 
important business and the only exhilarating pastime /jf life. His youth 
had been stained with other crimes. Tie had been obliged to retire from 
Spain, because of his violation of an orphan child to whom lie was guardian; 
but, in his manhood, he found no pleasuro but in murder. Ho executed 
Alva's bloody work with an industry which was almost superhuman, and 
with a merriment which would have shamed a demon. His execrable, jests 
ring through the blood and smoko and death-cries of those days of perpetual 
sacrifice. The figure of Vargas rises upon us through the, mist of three cen- 
turies with terrible distinctness. Even his barbarous grammar has not been 
forgotten, and his crimes against syntax and against humanity have acquired 
the same immortality. 

Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the board was the Flemish 
councillor Hessels. I Tassels was accustomed to doze away his afternoon 
hours at the council table, and when awakened from his nap in order that he 
might express an opinion on the case then before the court, was wont to rub 
his eyes and to call out “Ad patibulum, ad patibnhml ” (“to the gallows 
with him, to the gallows with him!”) with great fervour, but in entire igno- 
rance of the culprit’s name or the merits of tho case, His wife, naturally 
disturbed that her husband’s waking and sleeping hours were alike absorbed 
with this hangman’s work, more than onec ominously expressed her hope 
fo him that he, whose head and heart were thus engrossed with the gibbet, 
might not one day conic to hang upon it himself; a gloomy prophecy which 
tho future most terribly fulfilled. 

The council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first session on the 20th 
of September, 15(57, at the lodgings of Alva. There was a rude organisation 
by which a crowd of commissioners, acting as inferior offtcors of the council, 
were spread over tho provinces, whose business was to collect information 
concerning all persons who might bo incriminated for participation in the 
recent troubles. The greatest crime, however, was to he rich, and one which 
could be, expiated by no virtues, however signal, Alva was bent upon 

n. w. — voi* sin. Sis 
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proving himself as accomplished a financier as he was indisputably a consum- 
mate commander, and he had promised his master an annual income of 
500 000 clucats from the confiscations which were to accompany the executions. 

It was necessary that the blood torrent should flow at once through the 
Netherlands, in order that the promised golden river, a yard deep, according 
to his vaunt, should begin to irrigate the thirsty soil of Spain. It is obvious, 
from the fundamental laws which were made to define treason at the same 
moment in which they established the council, that any man might he at 

any instant summoned to the court. 



Every man, whether innocent or 
guilty, whether papist or Protes- 
tant, felt his head shaking on his 
shoulders. If lie were wealthy, 
there seemed no remedy but flight, 
which was now almost impossible, 
from the heavy penalties affixed by 
the new edict upon all carriers, ship- 
masters, and wagoners, who should 
aid in the escape of heretics. 

The register of every city, vil- 
lage, and hamlet throughout the 
Netherlands showed the daily lists 
of men, women, and childicn thus 
sacrificed at the shrine of the demon 
who had obtained the mastery over 
this unhappy land. It was not often 
that an individual was of sufficient 
importance to be tried — if trial it 
could be called — by himself. It 
was found more expeditious to send 
them in. batches to the furnace. 
Thus, for example, on the 4th of 
January, eighty-four inhabitants of 
Valenciennes were condemned; on 
another day, ninety-five miscel- 
laneous individuals from different 


places in Plan dors ; on another) 
pohtb i>h nmiHSMH, i hmtimj l'JBi. uai.i) forty-six inhabitants of Mechlin; on 
hy At.v.v aha lUMii.i.K another, thirty-five persons from 

different localities; and so on. 

The sentences wore occasionally in advance of the docket. Thus upon 
one occasion a man’s case was called for trial, but before the investigation 
was commenced it was discovered that lie had been already executed. A 
cursory examination of the papers proved, moreover, as usual, that the culprit 
bad committed no crime. "No matter for that,” said Vargas, jocosely; 
" if he has died innocent, ii will be all the better for him when ho takes his 
trial m the other world.” 


But however the councillors might indulge in those gentle jesls among 
themselves, it was, obvious that innocence was in reality impossible, accord- 
ing to the rules which had been laid down regarding treason. The practice 
was in accordance with the precept, and persons were daily executed with 
senseless pretexts, which was worse than executions with no pretexts at all. 
Thus Peter de Witt of Amsterdam was beheaded, because at olio of tho 
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tumults in that city lie had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. 
This was taken as sufficient proof that lie was a man in authority among the 
rebels, and he was accordingly put to death. Madame Junaon, who, in 
1566, had struck with her slipper a little wooden image of the Virgin, together 
with her maid-servant, who had witnessed without denouncing the crime, 
were both drowned by the hangman in a hogshead placed on the scaffold. 
Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal beyond the reach of the 
executioner. Egbert Moynartzoon, a man of high official rank, had been con- 
demned, together with two colleagues, on an accusation of collecting money 
in a Lutheran church. lie died m prison of dropsy. Tho sheriff consoled 
himself by placing the body on a chair, and having the dead man beheaded 
in company with his colleagues. 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house; the death-bell tolled 
hourly in every village; not a family but was called to mourn for its dearest 
relativos, while the survivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts of their 
former selves, among (lie wrecks of their former homos. The spirit of the 
nation, within a few months after tho arrival of Alva, seemed hopelessly 
broken. 

DEPARTURE OP THE REGENT (DECEMBER, 11507) 

The duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued state of irritation. 
She had not ceased for many months to demand her release from the odious 
position of a cipher in a laud where she had so laLely been sovereign, and 
she had at last obtained it. Philip transmitted his acceptance of her resigna- 
tion by the same courier who brought Alva's commission to bo governor- 
general in her place. Tho letters to tho duchess were full of conventional 
compliments for her past services, accompanied, however, with a less bar- 
ren and more acceptable acknowledgment, in the shape of a lifo income 
of 14,000 ducats instead of tho eight thousand hitherto enjoyed by her 
highness. 

The horrors of the .succeeding administration proved beneficial to her 
reputation. Upon the dark ground of succeeding years the lines which 
recorded her history seemed written with letters of light, Yet her conduct 
in the Netherlands offers but few points for approbation, and many for 
indignant censure. That she was not entirely destitute of feminine softness 
and sentiments of bounty, her parting despatch to her brother proved. In 
that letter she recommended to him a course of clemency and forgiveness, 
and reminded him that the nearer Icings approached to God in station, the 
more they should endeavour to imitate him in his attributes of benignity. 
But tho language of this farewell was more tender than had been the spirit 
of her government. One looks in vain, too, through the general atmosphere 
of kindness which pervades the epistle, for a special recommendation of 
thoso distinguished and doomed seigniors, whoso attachment to her person 
and whoso chivalrous and conscientious endeavours to fulfil her own orders 
had placed them upon the edge of that precipice from which they were shortly 
to bo hurled. 

Meantime the second civil war in France had broken out. The hollow 
truce by which tho Guise party and the Huguenots had partly pretended to 
deceive each oilier was hastened to its end, among other causes, by the march 
of Alva to tho Netherlands. Tho Huguenots had taken alarm, for they 
recognised the fellowship which united their foes in all countries against 
the Itefonnation, and Oondti and Coligny know too well that the same influence 
which had brought Alva to Brussels would soon create an exterminating 
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army against their followers. Hostilities were resumed with more bitterness 
than ever. The duke of Alva not only furnished Catherine tie’ Medici with 
advice, but with two thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, under the 
count of Arcnberg, attended by a choice band of the Catholic nobility of 
the Netherlands. 

Alva was not meantime unmindful of the business which had served ns 
a pretext in ‘the arrest of the two counts. The fortifications of the principal 
cities wore pushed on with great rapidity. The memorable citadel of Antwerp 
in particular had already been commenced in October under the .superin- 
tendence of the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and Gabriel do Ccrbolloni. 
In a few months it was completed, at a cost of 1,400,000 florins, of which 
sum the citizens, in spile of their remonstrances, wore compelled to contribute 
more than one quarter. To four of the five bastions, the captain-general, 
with characteristic ostentation, gave his own names and titles. One was 
called the Duke, the second Ferdinando, a third Toledo, a fourth Alva, while 
the fifth was baptised with the name of the ill-fated engineer, Pacheco. 

On the 19th of January, 1568, the prince of Orange, his brother Louis 
of Nassau, his brother-in-law Count van den Berg, the count Iloogstraton, 
the count Kuilcnburg, and the baron of Montigny were summoned in the 
name of Alva to appear before the Blood Council, within thrice fourteen 
clays from the date of the proclamation, under pain of perpetual banishment 
with confiscation of their estates. It is needless to say that those seigniors 
did not obey the summons. They knew full well that their obedience would 
be rewarded only fl with death. The prince replied to this summons by a 
brief and somewhat contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As a knight of 
the Fleece, as a member of the German Empire, as a sovereign prince ip 
France, as a citizen of the Netherlands, he rejected the authority of Alva 
and of his self-constituted tribunal. Ilis innocence ho was willing to estab- 
lish before competent courts and righteous judges. 

From the general tenor of the document, it is obvious both that the prince 
was not yet ready to throw down the gauntlet to his sovereign, nor to pro- 
claim his adhesion to the now rc/igion. Ou departing from the Netherlands 
in the spring, he had said openly that he was still in possession of sixty thou- 
sand florins yearly, and that _ he should _ commence no hostilities against 
Philip, so long as he did not disturb him in Ins honour or his (.stales. 

Ilis character had, however, already been attacked, his property threat- 
ened with confiscation. Ills closest ties of family were now to bo, severed 
by the hand of the tyrant. His eldest child, the count of Buron, torn from 
Ins protection, was to be carried into indefinite captivity in a foreign land, 
It was a remarkable oversight, for a person of his sagacity, that, upon life 
own departure from the provinces, ha should leave his son, then a boy of 
thirteen years, to pursue his studies at the college of Louvain. Thus exposed 
to the power of the government, he was soon seized as a hostage for the good 
behaviour of the father. A changeling, as it were, from his cradle, lie seemed 
completely transformed by his Spanish tuition, for he was educated and not 
sacrificed by Philip. When he returned to the Netherlands, after a twenty 
years' residence in Spain, it was difficult to detect in his gloomy brow, sat- 
urnine character, and Jesuitical habits a trace of the generous spirit which 
characterised that race of heroes of Orange-Nassau. 

Events now marched with rapidity. Early in the year, the most sublime 
sentence of death was promulgated which has ever been pronounced since 
the creation of the world. The Homan tyrant wished that his enemies’ 
heads were all upon a single neck, that lie might strike them off at a blow; 
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the Inquisition assisted Philip to place the heads of all his Nethedaud sub- 
jects upon a single neck for the same fell purpose. Upon the IGtli of February, 
1568 , a sentence of the holy office condemned all (he inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands to death as heretics. From this universal doom only a few persons, 
especially named, were excepted. A proclamation of the king, dated ton 
days later, confirmed this decree of the Inquisition, and ordered it to bo 
carried into instant execution, without regard to age, sex, or condition. 

This is probably the most concise death-warrant that was ever framed. 
Three millions of people, men, women, and children, were sentenced to the 
scaffold in three lines; and, as it was well known that these were not harm- 
less thunders, like some bulls of the Vatican, but serious and practical meas- 
ures, which wore to be enforced, the horror which they produced may be easily 
imagined. It was hardly the purpose of government to compel the absolute 
completion of the wholesale plan in nil its length and breadth; yet, in the hor- 
rible times upon which they had fallen, the Nelhorlanders might be excused 
for believing that no measure was too monstrous to be fulfilled. At any rate, 
it was certain that when all were condemned, any might at a moment’s 
warning bo carried to the scaffold, and this was precisely the course adopted 
by the authorities. 

Mon in the highest and humblest, positions were daily and hourly dragged 
to the stake. Aiva, in a single letter to Philip, coolly estimated the number 
of executions which were to take place immediately after the expiration of 
holy week " at eight hundred heads." Many a citizen, convicted of 11 hundred 
thousand florins and of no other crime, saw himself suddenly tied to a horse’s 
tail with his hands fastened behind him, and so dragged to the gallows. But 
although wealth was an unpardonable sin, poverty proved rarely a protection. 
Reasons sufficient could always bo found for dooming the starveling labourer 
as well as the opulent burgher. To avoid the disturbances created in the 
streets by the frequent harangues or exhortations addressed to the bystanders 
by the victims on their way to the scaffold, a new gag was invented. The 
tongue of each prisoner was screwed into tin iron ring, and then scared with 
a hot iron. The swelling and inflammation which were the immediate result, 
prevented the tongue from slipping through the ring, and of course effectually 
precluded all possibility of speech V 

TRIAL AND H'ATH OF EflMONT AND HORN (IGOR) 

The two counts had boon confined in the citadel of Ghent for more than 
eight months. Their trial commenced in due form before the council of 
Twelve. The indictment against JCgmonb consisted of ninety counts; and 
that against Horn of sixty. Every action, however innocent, every omission 
of duty, was interpreted on the principle, which had been laid down in 
the opening of the indictment, that the two counts, in conjunction with 
the prince of Orange, had planned the overthrow of the royal authority in 
the Netherlands, and the usurpation of the government of the country; the 
expulsion of Granvclla, the embassy of Egmont to Madrid, the confederacy 
of the gueux, the concessions which they made to tlio r Protestants in the 
provinces under their government — all were made to have a connection with, 
and a reference to, this deliberate design. The accusations were sent to each 
of the prisoners, who were required to reply to them within five days, 

Tlic first stop was to demur against the tribunal which was to try them, 
since, by the privilege of their order, they, ns knights of the Golden Fleece, 
were amenable only to the king himself, the grand master. But this 
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demurrer wag overruled, and they were required to produce their witnesses, in 
default of which they were to be proceeded against in contumaciam. Egmont 
had satisfactorily answered to eighty-two counts, while Count Horn had 
refuted the charges against him, article by article. The accusation and the 
defence are still extant; on that defence every impartial tribunal would 
have acquitted them both. 

Egmont’s wife, by birth a duchess of Bavaria, succeeded in obtaining 
the intercessions of almost every German courL in behalf of her husband. 
Alva rejected them, with a declaration that they had no force in such a case 
as the present. On the 1st of June, 1568, the council of Twelve declared 
them guilty, and on the 4th of that month sentence of death was pronounced 
against them. 

The execution of twenty-five noble Ncthorlandcrs, who wore beheaded 
in three successive days, in the market-place at Brussels, was the terrible 
prelude. 

The duke had reason to hasten the execution of the sentence. Count 
Louis of Nassau had given battle to the count of Arenberg, near the monastery 
of Hciligcrlee in Groningen, and had the good fortune to defeat him. Immedi- 
ately after his victory, lie had advanced against Groningen, and laid siege 
to it. The success of his arms had raised the courage of his faction, and the 
prince of Orange, his brother, was close at hand with an army to support him. 

On the day after the sentence was passed, the two counts were brought, 
under an escort of three thousand Spaniards, from Ghent to Brussels. Din- 
ing the night between the 4th and 5th of June the sentences wore brought 
to the prisoners, after they had already gone to rest. Egmont called for pen 
and ink, and wrote two letters, one to his wife, the other to the king; tlio 
latter was as follows: 

SmE : I linvo learned, tliia evening, tlm sontenco -which your liiajosly lint* boon pleased lo 
pronounce upon mo. Although I liavo never lmd n thought, and bohovo myself novor to liavo 
dono a deed which could ton d to tlio projudico of your majcsty’H person m Hurviou, or to the 
detriment of our true ancient and Cntliolic religion, novortholoMH 1 lako patience to hear that 
which H Yms pleased the good UoA to send. It, during these troubles In tho In othori finds, 1 
liavo done or permitted might which had n (Moron t appearance, it has boon with tlio true and 
good intent to soi vo God mul your majesty, mid tho nocesnity of tho times. Therefore, I pray 
your majesty to forgive mo, and to liavo compassion on my poor wife, my children and my 
soryants ; having regard to my past services. In which hope I now commend myself to Urn 
moicy of Giod, 

From. Brussels, 

Bendy to die, this fttlt Juno, 1608. 

Your majesty's voiy humble and loyal vassal and servant, 

IiAMOHAL tflQciMONT. 


The family of the count was subsequently reinstated in all bis property, 
fiefs, and rights, which, by virtue of the sentence, had escheated to the royal 
treasury. 

Egmonfc paced the scaffold with noble dignity, and lamented that it had 
not been permitted him to die a more honourable death for his king and his 
country. Up to the last he seemed unable to persuade himself that the king 
was in earnest, and that his severity would be carried any further than the 
mere terror of execution. He then clenched his teeth, threw off his mantle 
and robe, knelt upon the cushion and prepared himself for the last prayer. 
He drew a silk cap over his eyes, and awaited the stroke. Over the corpse 
and the streaming blood a black cloth was immediately thrown. 

All Brussels thronged around the scaffold, and the filial blow seemed to 
fall on every heart. Loud sobs alone broke the appalling silence, The 
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ckike himself, who watched the execution from a window of the town-house, 
wiped his eyes ns his victim died. 1 

Shortly afterwards, Count Horn advanced on the scaffold. Of a more 
violent temperament than his friend, ho burst forth in bitter reproaches 
against the king, and tho bishop with difficulty prevailed upon him to make 
a better use of his last moments than to abuse them in imprecations on hia 
enemies. At last, however, lie became more collected, and made his confession 
to the bishop, which at first he was disposed to refuse. He mounted the 
scaffold with tho same attendants as his friend. In passing, he saluted many 
of his acquaintances; his hands were, like Egmonl’s, free. When lie had 
ascended, lie cast his eyes upon tho corpse which lay under the cloth, ancl 
asked one of the by-slaiulcrs if it was the body of his friend. On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, ho said some words in Spanish, throw his cloak 
from him, and knelt upon the cushion. All shrieked aloud as he received 
the fatal blow. 

The heads of both were fixed upon poles which were set upon the scaffold, 
where they remained until past three in the afternoon, when they were taken 
down, and, with the two bodies, placed in leaden coffins and deposited in a 
vault. In spite of the number of spies and executioners who surrounded 
the scaffold, the citizens of Brussels would not be prevented from dipping 
their handkerchiefs in the streaming blood, and carrying homo with them 
these precious memorials^ 

Egmont is ft great historical figure, but ho was certainly not a great man. 
His execution remains an enduring monument not only of Philip’s cruelty and 
perfidy but of his dulness. The king had everything tS hope from Egmont 
and nothing to fear. Granvolla know tho man well, and, almost to the last, 
could not believe in tho possibility of so unparalleled a blunder as that which 
was to make ft victim, a martyr, and a popular idol of a personage brave 
indeed, but incredibly vacillating and inordinately vain, who, by a little 
management, might have been converted into a most useful instrument for 
the royal purposes. 

He lmcl no sympathy with the people, but lie loved, as a grand seignior, 
to be looked up to and admired by a gaping crowd. He was an unwavering 
Catholic, held sectaries in utter loathing, and, after the image-breaking, look 
n, positive pleasure in hanging ministers, together with their congregations, 
and in pressing the besieged Christians of Valenciennes to extremities. Upon 
more than one occasion he pronounced his unequivocal approval of the in- 
famous edicts, ancl ho exerted himself at times to enforce them within his 
province. The transitory impression made upon his mind by tho lofty nature 
of Orange was easily effaced in Spain by court flattery ancl by royal bribes. 
Upon the departure of Orange, Egmont was only too eager to be employed 
by Philip in any work which tho monarch could find for him to do. Vet this 
was the man whom Philip chose, through the executioner’s sword, to convert 
into a popular idol, ancl whom Poetry lias loved to contemplate as a romantic 
champion of freedom. 

As for Horn, he was a person of mediocre abilities ancl thoroughly 

[' liven Itontlvogllo 0 becomes sol'tonnd In rotating tins piUliotic scene. "I lioar,’’ wrote 
Mormon to Granvolln (Juno 7th, 16(58), “tknt hla oxcelloncy shod tears as big ns pease during 
tho ox ecu Hon. " (Aljectt (lea hiiwca ausai fftowea quepoitc,) — yak Gjiobn Pjiinstbiieii^ Ar- 
chives . Tho probondary goes on to buy tlmt u ho bad caused tho story of the dulco’s tondorneas 
to ho tnunpoted In many placca” (a /aid sonner oilil luy a smhU convenir , quia mdtonm 
animi emcerhnli). Mormon uIbo quotes Alva ns having had tho effrontery to say that he 
desired a mitigation of tlio punishment, but that tlio king had answered that he could forgive 
offences against himself, but tho Crimea committed against (iocl woro unpardonable.* 1 ] 
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commonplace character. His high rank and his tragic fate arc nil which make 
him interesting. The moat interesting features in his character are his gener- 
osity toward his absent brother and the manliness with which, as Montigny’s 
representative at Tournay, he chose rather to confront Lhe anger of the gov- 
ernment, and to incur the deadly revenge of Philip, than make himself the 
executioner of the harmless Christians in Tournay. In this regard, his con- 
duct is vastly more entitled to our respect than that of Egmonl, and he was 
certainly more deserving of reverence from the people, even though deserted 
by all men while living, and loft headless and solitary in his coffin at St. 
Gutlulc. The hatred for Alva, which sprang from the graves of these illustrious 
victims, waxed daily more intense. 4 * 

THE FIRST CAMPAIGN (1568) 

Everything seemed now ripe, both at home and abroad, to favour the 
enterprise on which the prince of Orange was determined to risk his fortune 
and his life. But his principal resources were to be found in his genius and 
courage, and in the heroic devotion partaken by his whole family in the cause 
of their country. His brother, Count John, advanced him a considerable 
sum of money; the Flemings and Hollanders, in England and elsewhere, 
subscribed largely; the prince himself, after raising loans in every possible 
way on his private means, sold his jewels, his plate, and even the furniture 
of his houses, and threw the amount into the common fund. 

Tlie queen of England, the French Huguenots, anti the Protestant princes 
of Germany all lent, him their aid in money or in men; and ho opened his 
first campaign with great advantage. He formed his army into four several 
corps, intending to enter the country on as many different points, and by a 
sudden irruption on that most vulnerable to rouse at once the hopes and the 
co-operation of the people. His brothers Louis and Adolphus, at the head 
of one of theso divisions, had already penetrated into Friesland, and thcro 
commenced the contest. The count of Arenbovg, governor of this province, 
assisted by the Spanish troops under Gonsalvo do Braccmnonte, had quickly 
opposed the invaders. They had met on the 23d of May near the abbey of 
Heiligevlec, which gave its name to tlio battle; and after a short contest the 
royalists were defeated with great loss. The count of Arcnberg and Adolphus 
of Nassau encountered in single combat, and fell by each other’s hands.’ 
The victory was dearly purchased by the loss of this gallaut prince, the first 
of his illustrious family. 

Alva immediately hastened to the scene of this first action, and soon 
forced Count Louis to another at a place called Jcmmingon, near the (.own 
of Embdon, on the 21st of July. Their forces were nearly equal — about 
fourteen thousand at either side: blit all the advantage of discipline and skill 
was in favour of Alva, and the consequence was the total rout of the patriots 
with a considerable loss in killed and the whole of the cannon and baggage. 
The entire province of Friesland was thus again reduced to obedience, and 
Alva hastened back to Brabant to make head against the prince of Orange. 
The latter had now under his command an army of twenty-eight thousand 
men — an imposing force in point of numbers, being double that which his 
rival was able to muster. He soon made himself master of the towns of 
Tongres and 8t. Troncl, and the whole province of Liege, was in his power. 
Ho advanced boldly against Alva, and for several months did all that 

[‘ TLis is Strnda’s '* account, but others differ so much llmt 11, la iiutmlblu only to suy that 
both inch diet! in the bfittlo.] 
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manoeuvring could do to force him to a battle. But the wily veteran knew his 
trade too well; he felt sure that in time the prince’s force would disperse 
for want of pay and supplies; and ho managed his resources so ably that with 
little risk and scarcely any loss he finally succeeded m his object. In the 
month of October the princo found himself forced to disband his large but 
undisciplined force; 1 and lie retired into France to recruit his funds and 
consider on the best measures for some future enterprise. 

The insolent triumph of Alva knew no bounds. The rest of the year 
was consumed in new executions. The hotel ICuilenburg, the early cradle 
of Brcderodc’s confederacy, was rased to the ground, and a pillar erected 
on the spot commemorative of the deed; while Alva, resolved to erect a monu- 
ment of his success as well ns of his hate, hacl his own statue in brass, formed 
of the cannons taken at Jcmmingon, sot up in the citadel of Antwerp, with 
various symbols of power and an inscription of inflated prided 

orrnnssms taxation; tub amnesty 

The maintenance of the army required from two to four million florins 
(over a million guineas), and if was the royal treasury that had to pay the 
costs Philip, deceived by the popular altitude or overwhelmed by tjie 
enormity of the burden imposed upon him, enjoined his general to seek in 
Belgium the needed resources. A plan of taxation was even drawn up in 
Madrid, 2 and sent to the governor, with orders to put it into immediate 
execution. It confined itself to two measures, whicliwero to be general: 
first, the immediate levy of a duty amounting to the hundredth part of the 
value of all property, real and personal; and for the future a fixed tax of 
one twentieth on the sale of all real estate and one tenth on the sale of all 
merchandise and personal properly. These were the taxes known as the 
hundredth, twentieth, and tenth pennies. 

The dulco of Alva called a general assembly of the stntes-gcneral at Brus- 
sels, in March, 1501), and himself proposed the imposition of these taxes; but 
immediately lively protests came from off quarters. It was evident that ft 
tax of a ten lb on all sales would deal a mortal blow to commerce, and conse- 
quently l,o tlic general prosperity of the country, already compromised by 
internal troubles and by the commotions agitating tire rest of Europe. The 
king’s partisans were the first to try to turn the governor from a measure n as 
imprudent as it was impracticable and Viglius above all distinguished him- 
self by his frankness, lie , succeeded in convincing the dulco, who contented 
himself with a subsidy of two millions, to which the assembly consented. 
But the king and his council were far from satisfied with this transaction, 
which, far from furnishing the means to pay debts already contracted, was 
not oven sufficient to guarantee the maintenance of the troops in the future. 

Philip had moreover some reason to accuse his general, the latter having 
shown on this occasion no disposition to follow the course prescribed for him. 
The monarch lmd sent with the scheme of taxation a proclamation of 

P Ho molted Ills last plato to satisfy his clamorous Gorman mercenaries ; then, with 
twelve hundred limn, lm joined the Huguenots In Gascony and fought undor the duko of Zwoi- 
brilakcn [or Deux Pouts], Tho campaign tlioro was also a fulluro, Tlio emperor was iccon- 
died with Philip, and oven Queen lfllizuboth of England for the presold wished him Wolh] 

[ ,J Motley/* however, stales tlmt this plan of taxation was duo entirely to tho dulco of Alva 
and that tho authorities ill Madrid lmd nothing to do with it ] 

[' IhokJ also points out that a chon shod sohcino of Alva's was tho unifying of all tho prov- 
inces under one ruler with one capital and one law Thin meant a sacrliico of denily bought 
and undent municipal, religions, and individual privileges that aroused ferocious protest Tho 
experiment, however, failed oven of trial, on account of now complications.] 
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amnesty which was to reassure the mincls ol the people at the very moment 
when tney wore to be called on to make new sacrifices. But the duke of 
Alva thought this amnesty premature. He withheld its publication; and 
when it was finally proclaimed the following year (1570), it contained so 
many restrictions that the tardy anti incomplete pardon made no favour- 
able impression. 

The situation, daily becoming more difficult, was further complicated by 
an open rupture with England, which dealt a fatal blow to the prosperity of 
Antwerp and Bruges. Elizabeth, who lmd succeeded Mary, had long shown 
herself hostile to Philip. She made the duke of Alva feel her ill-will by the 
retention of 800,000 gulden sent lvim by a ship that had put into Plymouth 
(1568). Elizabeth had appropriated this sum, charging herself, however, 
with its repayment to the Italian merchants from whom the king had bor- 
rowed it. But the duke, who was awaiting this money in order to pay his 
troops, had been furious and had seized the property and ships of the English 
in Belgian ports. Whereupon the queen had retaliated and, not content 
with forbidding all trade with the Low Countries, offered asylum to the pri- 
vateers which tire discontented faction began to fit out and which caused some 
serious losses to commerce. 

Thus came into existence the Beggars of the Sea — a band of bold, 
adventurous men, whose leaders were tire emigrant nobles, the rest sailors 
from the coast. The success of their first attempts at piracy excited fresh 
clamours against the government in Belgium; and later deeds of a less 
doubtful character were to efface these obscure beginnings and to assign to 
their names a very different place in history. 

While unrest and discontent thus increased around the Spanish governor, 
William of Nassau preserved a threatening attitude. This prince and life 
brother Louis were equally allied with Lutheran princes of Germany and with 
the leaders of the Calvinist party in Prance. They hail even fought for the 
cause of the latter; for in spite of their exile they took part in nil the great 
Protestant enterprises, identifying their cause with that of the cult they 
professed and seeking, in each European commotion, in some way to advance 
their own interests. Their hopes revived when the celebrated Coligny and 
the Huguenots came to an understanding with King Charles IX (1570), A 
plan was then formed to load into the Belgian provinces a number of those 
old bands which for years had been fighting in Prance. Coligny and his 
hrolhers-at-anns were to enter HainaulL with their Breach soldiers, while 
the prince of Orange at the head of a Gorman army penetrated into Limburg 
and Brabant. Charles IX gave his consent to this project; the old-time jeal- 
ousy against Spain made him desire the abasement and humiliation of Pliilip. 

The dulce of Alva saw the storm approaching. Pressed by the need of 
money ancl by the orders from the court, he made fresh attempts to obtain 
the consent of the states to the taxes the king wished to establish, but the 
resistance was the same as in former years. Thereupon lie took it upon 
himself to direct without their consent the collection of the tenth and twen- 
tieth penny, violating thus all the rights of the provinces, hut imputing the 
bold step to stern necessity. He consented, however, that a deputation 
should be sent to the king — in protest. Philip received the deputies with the 
greatest demonstrations of good will, It is related that he first tried to make 
them accept the tax as a war contribution; but, finally yielding to their 
remonstrances, ho agreed to its provisional suspension.* 

One of those frightful inundations to which the northern provinces were 
so constantly exposed occurred in 1572, carrying away the dikes, and 
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destroying lives and property to a considerable amount. In Friesland alone 
twenty thousand men were victims to this calamity. But no suffering could 
affect the inflexible sternness of the duke of Alva; and to such excess did he 
carry his _ persecution that Philip himself began to be discontented, and 
thought his representative was overstepping the bounds of delegated tyranny. 
He even reproached him sharply in some of his despatches. The governor 
replied in the same strain; and such was the effect of this correspondence 
that Philip resolved to remove him from his command. But the Icing’s 
marriage with Anne of Austria, daughter of the emperor Maximilian II, 
obliged him to defer his intentions for a while; and ho at length named John 
de la Cerda, duke of Mediim-Celi, as Alva’s successor. Upwards of a year, 
however, elapsed before this now governor was finally appointed; and he 
made his appearance on the const of Flanders with a considerable fleet, on 
the lltli of May, 1572, lie was afforded on this very day a specimen of 
the sort of people ho came to contend with; for his fleet was suddenly attacked 
by that of the patriots, and many of his vessels were burned and taken before 
his eyes, with their rich cargoes and considerable treasures intended for the 
service of the state. 1 

The duke of Medina-Celi proceeded rapidly to Brussels, whore he was 
ceremoniously received by Alva, who however refused to resign the govern- 
ment, under the pretext that the term of his appointment had not expired, 
and that he was resolved first to completely suppress all symptoms of revolt 
in the northern provinces, lie succeeded in effectually disgusting La Cerda, 
who demanded and obtained his own recall to Spain. yUva, left once more 
in undisputed possession of his power, turned it with increased vigour into 
now channels of oppression, lie was soon again employed in efforts to effect 
the levying of his favourite taxes; and such was the resolution of the trades- 
men of Brussels that, sooner than submit, they almost universally closed 
their shops altogether. Alva, furious at this measure, caused sixty of the 
citizens to bo seized, ami ordered them to be hanged opposite their own 
doors. The gibbets were actually creeled, when, on the very day fixed for 
the executions, ho received despatches that wholly disconcerted him, and 
stopped their completion,* 

Iu the night arrived the intelligence that the town of Briel had been 
captured. The duke, feeling the full gravity of the situation, postponed the 
chastisement which he had thus secretly planned to a more convenient season, 
in order, without an instant’s hesitation, to avert the consequences of this 
new movement on the part of tho rebels. 


THE SKA BEGGARS TAKE URIEL 

Allusion has been made to those formidable partisans of the patriot 
cause, tho marine outlaws. Cheated of half their birthright by nature, and 
now driven forth from their narrow isthmus by tyranny, the exiled Hol- 
landers took to tho ocean. Its boundless fields, long arable to their industry, 
became more fruitful than over now that oppression was transforming a peace- 
ful seafaring people into a nation of corsairs. 

Tho beggars of the sen asked their alms through the mouths of their 

[‘ It wus tho Helmut booty which tho Insurgents liud yet acquired by son or laud. The 
fleot wuh liulcm with spices, inonoy, jewelry, ami tho richest merchandise, Fly© hundred 
thousand crowns of gold wore taken, and It was calculated that tho plunder oltogolhor would 
swHlco to maintain liio war foi two years at least. Ono thousand Spanish soldiers and a good 
nnioimt of Ammunition wore also captured. — Motmiy.^] 
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cannon. Unfortunately, they but too often made their demands upon both 
friend and foe. Every ruined merchant, every banished lord, every reckless 
mariner, who was willing to lay the commercial world under contribution 
to repair Ins damaged fortunes, could, without much difficulty, be supplied 
with a vessel and ciew at some northern port, under colour of cruising against 
the viceroy’s government. Nor was the ostensible motive simply a pretext. 
To make war upon Alva was the leading object of all these freebooters, and 
they were usually furnished by the prince of Orange, in his capacity of sov- 
ereign, with letters of marque for that purpose. _ The prince, indeed, did his 
utmost to control and direct an evil which had inevitably grown out of the 
horrors of the time. His admiral, William do la March, was. however, in- 
capable of comprehending the lofty purposes of his superior. A wild, sangui- 
nary, licentious noble, wearing his hair and beard unshorn, according to 
ancient Batavian custom, until the death of liis relative Egmont should 
have been expiated, a worthy descendant of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, this 
hirsute and savage corsair seemed an embodiment of vengeance. He hud 
sworn to wreak upon Alva and upon popery the deep revenge owed to them 
by the Netherland nobility, and in the cruelties afterwards practised by him 
upon monks and priests, the Blood Council learned that their example had 
made at least one ripe scholar among the rebels. lie was lying at this epocli 
with his fleet on the southern coast of England, from which advantageous 
position he was now to be ejected in a summary manner. 

The negotiations between the duke of Alva and Queen Elizabeth had 
now assumed an amicable tone, and were fast ripening to an adjustment. 
It was urged that the continued countenance afforded by the English people 
to the Netherland cruisers must inevitably lead to a war with Philip. In 
the latter days of March, 1572, therefore, a sentence of virtual excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against Dc la March and Ins rovers. A peremptory 
order of Elizabeth forbade any of her subjects to supply them with meat, 
bread, or beer. The command being strictly complied with, their further 
stay was rendered impossible. Twenty-four vessels accordingly set sail 
from Dover in the very hist days of March. Being almost in a slate of starva- 
tion, these adventurers determined to make a sudden foray upon the 
coasts of North Holland. On Palm Sunday they captured two Spanish 
merchantmen. Soon afterwards, however, the wind becoming contrary, 
they abandoned their original intention, dropped down towards Zealand, and 
entered the broad mouth of the river Maas. 

Among the ships was that of William of Blois, seigneur of Trcslong, This 
adventurous noble, whose brother had been executed by the duke of Alva 
in 1568, had himself fought by the side of Count Louis at Jenmiingen, and, 
although covered with wounds, had been one of the few who escaped alive 
from the horrible carnage. During the intervening period lie had become 
one of the most famous rebels on the ocean, and ho lmd always been well 
known in Brie), where his father had been governor for the king. Trcslong, 
who was really the hero of this memorable adventure, persuaded Do la 
March to send a message to the city of Uriel, demanding its surrender. This 
was a bold summons to be made by a handful of men. 

The city of Briel (or Brill) was not populous but it was well walled and 
fortified. It was, moreover, a most commodious port. The whole rebel 
force was divided into two parties, one of which under Trcslong made an 
attack upon the southern gate. Trcslong, after a short struggle, succeeded 
in forcing his entrance. Dc la March and his men made a bonfire at the 
northern gate, and then battered down the half-burned portal with the end 
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of an old mast. Thus nuloly and rapidly did the Nothcrland patriots con- 
duct their first successful siege. Tlui tivo parties, not more perhaps than 
two hundred and fifty men in all, met before sunset in the centre of the city, 
and the foundation of the Dutch Republic was laid. The weary spirit of free- 
dom, so long a fugitive over earth and sea, had at Inst found a resting place, 
which rude and even ribald hands had prepared. 

The panic created by the first appearance of the fleet had been so exten- 
sive that hardly fifty citizens had remained in the town. The rest had all 
escaped, with as much property as they could carry away. The admiral, 
in the name of the prince of Orange, as lawful stadholdcr of Philip, took 
formal possession of an almost deserted city. No indignity was offered to 
the inhabitants of either sex, but as soon as the conquerors were fairly es- 
tablished in the best houses of the place, the inclination to plunder the churches 
could no longer be restrained. The altars and images were all destroyed, the 
rich furniture and gorgeous vestments appropriated to private use. Adam 
van Haven appeared on his vessel’s dock alliicd in a magnificent high mass 
chasuble. Tmslong thenceforth used no drinking cups in his cabin save the 
golden duilices of the sacrament. Unfortunately, their hatred to popery 
was not confined to such demonstrations, Thirteen unfortunate monks 
and priests, who had been unable to affect their escape, were arrested and 
thrown into prison, from whence (hoy were taken a few days later, by order 
of the ferocious admiral, and executed under circumstances of great barbarity. 

The news of this important exploit .spread with great rapidity, Alva, 
surprised sit the very moment of venting his rage on thc^bu tellers and grocers 
of Brussels, deferred this savage design in order to deal with the new difficulty. 
Ife had certainly not expected sucii a result from the ready compliance of 
Queen Elizabeth with his request. The punsters of Brussels were sure not 
to let sudi an opportunity escape them, for tho name of the captured town 
was susceptible of a ([nibble, and the event had taken place upon All Fools’ 
Day. 

On April KooI'h Day, 

l)uko AIyii’h Hpcotaelos wpro stolon nway 

became n popular couplet. Tho word “spectacles,” in Flemish, as well as 
the name of the suddenly surprised city, being Brill, this allusion to the duke’s 
loss and implied purbliudness was not destitute of ingenuity. 

The duke, however, lost not an instant in attempting to repair the disaster. 
Count Bossu, who had acted ns stadholdcr of Holland and Zealand under 
Alva’s authority, since the prince of Orange had resigned that office, was 
ordered at once to recover the conquered seaport, if possible. The patriots, 
being very few in number, wore at first afraid to venture outside the gates 
to attack* the much superior force of their invaders. A carpenter, however, 
dashed into tho water with his axo in his hand, and swimming to the Niew- 
lnud sluice hacked it open with a few vigorous strokes. The sea poured in 
at once, making the approach to tho city upon the north side impossible. 
Bossu then Jed his Spaniards along the Nicwland dike to tho southern gate, 
where they were received with a warm discharge of artillery, which completely 
staggered them. Meantime, Trcslong and Iiobol had, m the most daring 
manner, rowed out to the siiips which had brought tho enemy to the island, 
cut soi no adrift, anti set others on fire. Tho Spaniards at the southern gate 
caught sight of their blazing vessels, saw the sea rapidly rising over the dike, 
became panic-struck at being thus enclosed between fire and water, and dashed 
off in precipitate retreat along the slippery causeway and through the slimy 
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and turbicl waters, which were fast threatening to overwhelm them. 1 Many 
wore drowned or smothered in their flight, but the greater portion of the force 
effected their escape in the vessels which still remained within reach. This 
danger averted, Admiral do la March summoned nil the inhabitants, a large 
number of whom had returned to the town after the capture had been fairly 
established, and required them, as well as all the population of the island, 
to take an oath of allegiance to the prince of Orange as stadholdcr for his 
majesty. 

TUB HE VOLT OF TUB TOWNS 

The example thus set by Bricl and later by Flushing was rapidly followed. 
The first half of the year 1572 was distinguished by a series of triumphs 
rendered still more remarkable by the reverses which followed at its close. 
Of a sudden, almost as it were by accident, a small but important seaport, 
the object for which the prince hud so long been hoping, was secured. 
Instantly afterwards, half the island of Wnlchorai renounced the yoke of Alva. 
Next, Enkluiizcn, the key to the Zuydcr Zee, the principal arsenal and one 
of the first commercial cities in the Netherlands, rose against the Spanish 
admiral, and hung out the banner of Orange on its ramparts. The revolu- 
tion effected here was purely the work of the people — of the mariners and 
burghers of the city. By the same spontaneous movement, nearly all the 
important cities of Holland and Zealand raised the standard of him in whom 
they recognised their deliverer. The revolution was accomplished under 
nearly similar circumstances everywhere. With one fierce bound of enthusi- 
asm the nation shook off its chain. 

Nor was it in Holland and Zealand alone that the beacon fires of freedom 
were lighted. City after city in Goldorland, Overyssel, and the see of Utrecht; 
all the important towns of Friesland, some sooner, some later, some without 
a struggle, some after a short siege, some with resistance by the functionaries 
of government, some by amicable compromise — accepted the garrisons of 
the prince, and formally recognised his authority. Out of the chaos which 
a long and preternatural tyranny had produced, the first struggling elements 
of a new and a better world began to appear. It wore superfluous to narrate 
the details winch marked the sudden restoration of liberty in these various 
groups of cities. Traits of generosity marked the change of government in 
some, circumstances of ferocity disfigured the revolution in others. The 
combats were perpetual and sanguinary, the prisoners on both sides instantly 
executed. On more than one occasion, men were seen assisting to hang 
with their own hands and in cold blood their own brothers, who had been 
taken prisoners in the enemy’s ranks When the captives were too many 
to be hanged, they were tied back to back, two and two, and thus hurled into 
the sea. The islanders found a fierce pleasure in these acts of cruelty. A 
Spaniard lmd ceased to be human in their eyes. On one occasion, a surgeon 
at Veer cut tho heart from a Spanish prisoner, nailed it on a vessel’s prow, 
and invited the townsmen to come and fasten their teeth in it, which many 
did with savage satisfaction. In other parts of the country the revolution 
was, on the whole, accomplished with comparative calmness. Even traits 
of generosity were not uncommon. 

A now board of magistrates had been chosen in all the redeemed cities, 
by popular election. They were required to take an oath of fidelity to the 
king of Spain, and to the prince of Orange as his stadholdcr; to promise 

[ l “Boor alyl, door slop , door dik ell dun" me tho homely but vigorous expressions of tho 
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resistance to the duke of Alva, the tenth penny, and the Inquisition; "to sup- 
port every man’s freedom and the welfare of tlie country — to protect widows, 
orphans, and miserable persons, and to maintain justice and truth.” 

Diedrich Sonny arrived on the 2nd of June at Enkhuizcn. He was pro- 
vided by the prince with a commission, appointing him lieutenant-governor 
of North Holland or Waterland. Thus, to combat the authority of AJva, 
was set up the authority of the Icing.' The stadliol derate over Holland and 
Zealand to which the prince hud been appointed, in 1559, ho now reassumed. 
Upon this fiction reposed the whole provisional polity of the revolted Nether- 
lands. 

The written instructions given by the prince to his hculo mnt Sonoy were 
to “see that the word of God was preached, without, however, suffering any 
hinderancc to the Homan Church in the exercise of its religion; to restore 
fugitives and the banished for conscience’ sake, and to require of all magis- 
trates and officers of guilds and brotherhoods an oath of fidelity.” The 
prince likewise prescribed the form of that oath, repeating therein, to his 
eternal honour, the same strict prohibition of intolerance. "Likewise,” said 
the formula, "shall those of ‘the religion’ offer no lot or hinderance to the 
Roman churches.” 

The prince was still in Germany, engaged in raising troops and providing 
funds. He directed, however, the affairs of the insurgent provinces in their 
minutest details, by virtue of the dictatorship inevitably forced upon him 
both by circumstances and by the people. In the meantime, Louis of Nassau, 
the Bayard of the Netherlands, performed a most unexpected and brilliant 
exploit. lie had been long in Era nee, negotiating wit* the leaders of the 
Huguenots, and, more secretly, with the court. He was supposed by all the 
world to bo still in that kingdom, when the startling intelligence arrived that 
he had surprised and captured the important city of Mons, the capital of 
Hainault. 


THU HTATJ58-QKNI3UAL AT DOET (1C72) 

Meantime, the dulce, who was literally "without a single real” was forced 
at last to smother his pride in the matter of the tenth penny. On the 24th 
of June he summoned the states of Holland to assemble on the 15th of the 
ensuing month. In the missive issued for this purpose he formally agreed 
to abolish the whole lax, on condition that the states-gcncral of the Nether- 
lands would furnish him with a yearly supply of two millions of florins. 

The states of Holland mot, indeed, on the appointed day of July, but 
they assembled not in obedience to Alva but in consequence of a summons 
from William of Orange. The prince had again assembled an army in Ger- 
many, consisting of fifteen thousand foot and seven thousand horse, besides 
a number of Nclhorlandors, mostly Walloons, amounting to nearly three 
thousand more. Before taking the field, however, it was necessary that he 
should guarantee at least three months' pay to his troops. This he could 
no longer do, except by giving bonds endorsed by certain cities of Holland 
as his securities. Ho had accordingly addressed letters in his own name to 
all the principal cities, fervently adjuring them to remember, at last, what 
was due to him, to the fatherland, and to their own character. 

"Let not a sum of gold,” said lie, in one of these letters, "be so dear to 
you, that for its sake you will sacrifice your lives, your wives, your children, 
and all your descendants, to the latest generations; that you will bring sin 

f 1 Willi flris fittitudo of loyally to ft Bovorolgii and resistance to Ids mlnistois, should bo 
compared Urn similar ljoglrmings'of tlio French and Amor lean Revolutions^ 
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and shame upon yourselves, and destruction upon us who have so heartily 
striven to assist you. Think what scorn you will incur from foreign nations, 
what a crime you will commit against the Lord God, what a bloody yoke you 
will impose forever upon yourselves and your children, if you now seek' for 
subterfuges; if you now prevent us from taking the field with the troops 
which we have enlisted. On the other hand, what inexpressible benefits 
you will confer on your country, if you now help us to rescue that fatherland 
from the power of Spanish vultures and wolves.” 

This ancl similar missives, circulated throughout the province of Holland, 
produced a deep impression. In accordance with his suggestions, the deputies 
from the nobility and from twelve cities of that province assembled on the 
15th of July, at Dort. Strictly speaking, the states or government of Holland, 
the body which represented the rvliolc people, consisted of the nobles ancl six 
great cities. On this occasion, however, Amsterdam, boing still in the power 
of the king, could send no deputies; while, on the other hand, all the small 
towns were invited to send up their representatives to the congress. Eight 
accepted the proposal; the rest declined to appoint delegates, partly from 
motives of economy, partly from timidity. 

These states were tire legitimate representatives of the people, but they 
had no legislative powers. The people had never pretended to sovereignty, 
nor did they claim it now. The source from which tho government of the 
Netherlands was supposed (.0 proceed was still the divine mandate. The 
prince represented the royal authority, the nobles represented both themselves 
and the people of the open country, while the twelve cities represented the 
whole body of burghers. Together, they wore supposed to embody all 
authority, both divine and human, which a congress coulcl exercise. Thus 
the whole movement was directed against Alva and against _ Count Bossu, 
appointed stadholder by Alva in the place of Orange. Philip's name was 
destined to figure for a long time at the head of documents by which moneys 
wore raised, troops levied, and taxes collected, all to be used in deadly war 
against himself. 

The states were convened on tho 15th of July, when Paul Buys, pen- 
sionary of Leyden, the tried ancl confidential friend of Orange, was elected 
advocate of Holland. The convention was then adjourned till tho J 8 II 1 , 
when Sainlc-Alclegontle made his appearance, with full powers to act pro- 
visionally in behalf of his highness. Tho impassioned eloquence of Bain te- 
Alclegonrlo produced a profound impression. The men who had obstinately 
refused the demands of Alva now unanimously resolved to pour forth their 
gold and their blood at the call of Orange. “Truly,” wrote the duke, a little 
later, “it almost drives me mad to see tire difficulty with which your majesty’s 
supplies are furnished, and the liberality with which the people place their 
lives and fortunes at the disposal of tins rebel.” It seemed strange to the 
loyal governor that men should support their liberator with greater alacrity 
than that with which they served their destroyer! All seemed determined, 
rather than pay the tenth to Alva, to pay the whole to the prince. 

The stales, furthermore, by unanimous resolution, declared that they 
recognised the prince as the king's lawful stadholder over Holland, Zealand, 
Friesland, and Utrecht, and that they would use their influence with the 
other provinces to procure his appointment as protector of all the Nether- 
lands during the king’s absence. His highness was requested to appoint an 
admiral, 011 whom, with certain deputies from tho water-cities, tho conduct 
of the maritime war should devolve. WiLli regard to religion, it was firmly 
established that the public exercises of divine worship should bo permitted 
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not only to the Reformed Church but to the Roman Catholic — the clergy 
of both being protected from all molestation. 

After these proceedings, Count de la March mado his appearance before 
the assembly. His commission from Orange was read to the deputies, and 
by them ratified. The prince, in that document, authorised his "dear cousin" 
to enlist troops, to accept the fealty of cities, to furnish them with garrisons, 
to re-establish all the local laws, municipal rights, and ancient privileges 
which had been suppressed. 


1'IRST SUCCESSES 

Meanwhile the war lmd opened vigorously in Hainault. Louis of Nassau 
had no sooner found himself in possession of Mons than he had despatched 
Genlis to Franco for those reinforcements which had been promised by royal 
lips. On the other hand, [Alva's son] Don Frederick hold the city closely 
beleaguered ; sharp combats before the walls wore of almost daily occurrence. 

On the 7th of July William crossed the Rhine at Duisburg, with fourteen 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse, enlisted in Germany, besides a 
force of three thousand Walloons. On the 23rd of July he took the city of 
Rocrmond, after a sharp cannonade, at which place his troops already began 
to disgrace the honourable cause in which they were engaged, by imitating 
the cruelties and barbarities of their antagonists; many priests and monks 
were put to death by the soldiery, under circumstances of great barbarity. 
The prince, incensed at such conduct, but being unatyp to exercise very 
stringent authority over troops whose wages he was not yet able to pay in 
full, issued a proclamation, denouncing such excesses and commanding his 
followers, upon pain of death, to respect the rights of nil individuals, whether 
papist or Protestant, and to protect religious exercises botli in Catholic and 
Reformed churches. 

It was hardly to bo expected that the troops enlisted by the prince in 
the same great magazine nf hireling soldiers, Germany, whence the duke 
also derived his annual supplies, would be likely to differ very much in their 
propensities from those enrolled under Spanish banners; yet there was a vast 
contrast between the characters of the two commanders. One loader in- 
culcated the practice of robbery, rape, and murder, as a, duty, and issued 
distinct orders to butcher “every mother’s son" in the cities which he cap- 
tured; the other restrained every excess to the utmost of his ability, protecting 
not only life and property but even the ancient religion. 

The prince had been delayed for a month at Roermond; because, as he 
expressed it, “lie had not a single sou," and because, in consequence, the 
troops refused to advance into the Netherlands. Having at last been fur- 
nished with the requisite guarantees from the Holland cities for three months’ 
pay, on the 27th of August he crossed the Mans and took his circuitous way 
through Diest, Tirlomont, Sichem, Dendermondo, Louvain, Mechlin, Oude- 
narde, Nivellcs. Many cities and villages accepted his authority and 
admitted his garrisons. 

Louvain purchased its neutrality for the time with 16,000 ducats; Brussels 
obstinately refused to listen to him, and was too powerful to be forcibly 
attacked at that juncture; other important cities, convinced by the argu- 
ments and won by the eloquence of the various proclamations which he scat- 
tered as ho advanced, ranged themselves spontaneously and even enthusi- 
astically upon his side. Iiow different would have been the result of his 
campaign but for the unexpected earthquake which at that instant was tQ 
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appal Christendom, and to scatter all his well-matured plans and legitimate 
hopes. His chief reliance, under providence and his own strong heart, had 
been upon French assistance. 

On the 11th of August, Coligny had written hopefully of his movements 
towards the Netherlands, sanctioned and aided by his king. A fortnight 
from, that day occurred the “Paris wedding” (the St. Bartholomew massacre], 
and the admiral, with thousands of his religious confederates, invited to 
confidence by superhuman treachery, and lulled into security by the music 
of August marriage-bells, was suddenly butchered in the streets of Paris by 
royal and noble hands. 

The prince proceeded on his inarch, but he felt convinced that, with the 
very arrival of the awful tidings, the fate of that campaign was scaled, and 
the fall of Mons inevitable. In his own language, ho had been struck to the 
earth “ with the blow of a sledge-hammer” ; nor did the enemy draw a different 
augury from the great event. Nothing certainly could, in Philip’s appre- 
hension, be more delightful than this most unexpected and most opportune 
intelligence. Charles IX, whose intrigues in the Netherlands he had long 
known, had now been suddenly converted by this stupendous crime into his 
most powerful ally, while at the same time the Protestants of Europe would 
learn that there was still another crowned head in Christendom more deserving 
of abhorrence than himself. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the prince of Orange arrived at 
Pdronne, between Bincho and the duke of Alva’s entrenchments. The 
besieging army was rich in notabilities of elevated rank. Don Frederick 
of Toledo had' hitlferto commanded, but on the 27th of August the dukes of 
Medina-Celi and of Alva lmd arrived in the camp. Directly afterwards came 
the warlike archbishop of Cologne, at the head of two thousand cavalry. There 
was but one chance for the prince of Orange, and experience had taught him, 
four years before, its slenderness. 1 He might still provoke his adversary 
into a pitched battle, and he relied upon God for the result. In his own 
words, “lie trusted ever that the great God of armies was with him, and would 
fight in the midst of his forces.” 

The Huguenot soldiers within Mons were in despair and mutiny; Louis 
of Nassau lay in his bed consuming with a dangerous fever; Gonlis had been 
taken prisoner, and his army cut to pieces; Coligny was murdered, and Pro- 
testant France paralysed ; the troops of Orange, enlisted but for three months, 
were already rebellious, and sure to break into open insubordination when 
the consequences of the Paris massacre should become entirely clear to them. 

At midnight September LI, the Spaniards made a sudden attack, the 
sentinels were cut down, the whole army surprised, and for a moment power- 
less, while, for two hours long, from one o’clock in the morning until three, 
the Spaniards butchered their foes, hardly aroused from their sleep, ignorant 
by how small a force they had been thus suddenly surprised, and unable 
in the confusion to distinguish between friend and foe. 

The boldest, led by Julian Romero, made at once for the prince’s lent. 
His guards and himself were in profound sleep, but a small spaniel was a 
more faithful sentinel. The creature sprang forward, barking furiously at 
the sound of hostile footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with his paws. 

[‘ PlokJ calls attention to tlio fact that William was now suffering, in addition to his po- 
litical distresses, a grievous domestic calamity • Anna of Saxony, whom ho had talcon to wife 
after somo opposition, repeatedly offcicd submission to Alva, and Anally was found guilty of 
adultery with the father of the groat painter ltuhciiH. She was shut up in prison at Dlllnn- 
burp, in Match, 1571, as a madwoman, anti died insane. MonnwhUo Alva kept paid assassins 
on the limit for William’s life,] 
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There was but just time for the prince to mount a horse which wag ready 
saddled, and to effect his escape through the darkness, before his enemies 
sprang into the tent. His servants were cut down, his master of the horse 
and two of his secretaries, who gained their saddles a moment later, all lost 
their lives; and but for the little (log’s •watchfulness William of Orange, 
upon whose shoulders the whole weight of his country’s fortunes depended, 
would have, been led within a week to an ignominious death. To his dying 
day, the prince ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the same race in his bed- 
chamber. Six hundred of the prince's troops had been put to the sword, 
while many others wore burned in their bods, or drowned in the little rivulet 
which flowed outside their camp. Only sixty Spaniards lost their lives, 

COLLATOR OF WILLIAM'S PLANS 

The whole marrow of William’s enterprise lmd been destroyed in an 
instant by the massacre of St. Bartholomew. lie retreated to P (bonne and 
Nivelles, an assassin, named Hoist, a German by birth but a French chevalier, 
following him secretly in his camp, pledged to take his life for a large reward 
promised by Alva — an enterprise not destined, however, to be successful. 

The soldiers flatly refused to remain an hour longer in the field, or even 
to furnish an escort for Count Louis, if, by chance, he could be brought out 
of the town. The prince was obliged to inform his brother of the desperate 
state of his affairs, and to advise him to capitulate on the best terms which 
he could make. With a heavy heart, he left the chivalrous Louis besieged 
in the city which ho had so gallantly captured, and look his way across the 
Maas towards the 11 hi no. A furious mutiny broke out among his troops. 
His life was, with difficulty, saved from the brutal soldiery infuriated at 
his inability to pay them except in the overdue securities of the Holland 
cities. Crossing the Rhine at Orsoy, he disbanded his army. 

Yet even in this hour of distress and defeat, the prince seemed more 
heroic than many a conqueror in his day of triumph. He went to Holland, 
the only province which remained true, and which still looked up to him as 
its saviour; but be went thither expecting and prepared to perish. “There I 
will make my sepulchre,” was his simple and sublime expression in a private 
letter to his brother. 

Meanwhile, Count Louis lay confined to his couch with a burning fever. 
His soldiers refused any longer to hold the city. 

On the 19tli of September, accordingly, articles of capitulation were signed. 
The town was given over to Alva, but all the soldiers were to go out with their 
weapons and property. After Louis and his troops had retired, Noircarmcs, 
in brutal violation of the terms upon which the town had surrendered, now 
set about the work of massacre and pillage. A commission of Troubles, in 
close imitation of the famous Blood Council at Brussels, was established, 
the members of the tribunal being appointed by Noircarmcs and all being 
inhabitants of the town. The council commenced proceedings by condemn- 
ing all the volunteers, although expressly included in the capitulation, Their 
wives and children were all banished; their property was all confiscated. 
On the 15th of December the executions commenced. 


SrANJHII ATROCITIES 

The Spaniards had thus recovered Mons, by which event the temporary 
revolution throughout the whole Southern Netherlands was at an end. The 
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keys of that city unlocked the gates of every other in Brabant ancl Flanders, 
The towns which had so lately embraced the authority of Orange now has- 
tened to disavow the prince and to return to their ancient, hypocritical, and 
cowardly allegiance. The new oaths of fidelity were in general accepted by 
Alva, but the beautiful archiepiscopal city of Mechlin was selected for an 
example and a sacrifice, There were heavy arrears due to the Spanish troops. 
To indemnify them, and to make good his blasphemous prophecy of divine 

chusLiscmcnt for its past misdeeds, Alva now 
' abandoned this town to the license of his 

^ Three days long the horrible scene eon- 

V tinned — one day for the benefit of the Span- 

iards, two more for that of the Walloons and 
Gormans. All the churches, monasteries, roli- 
W's\f\ VA gions houses of every kind were completely 

iWii-lL /Yffls sacked. Every valuable article which they 

Mi/hwMi - - ' contained, the ornaments of altars, the roli- 

- 1— Wp'J quaries, chalices, embroidered curtains, and 
carpets of velvet or damask, the golden robes 
!- gijipf, of the priests, the repositories of the host, the 

W® P r ccious vessels of chrism and extreme unction, 

I Hcli clothing and jewelry adorning the 

°®S' es Holy Virgin — all wore mdis- 

/Mftr criminalely rified by the Spanish soldiers. The 

holy wafers were trampled under foot, the 
yJ sacramental wine was poured upon the ground, 
and, in brief, all the horrors which had been 
-r committed by the iconoclasts in their wildest 

f Pr ^ moments, and for a thousandth part of which 

1 ' 1 enormities heretics had boon burned in droves, 

\ were now repeated in Mechlin by the especial 

i \ Jk soldiers of Christ, by Roman Catholics who had 

been sent to the Netherlands to avenge the 
insults offered to the Roman Catholic faith. 
The motive, too, which inspired the sacri- 

A Noblewoman of inis Six- k'gioUS Crew WftS llot fanaticism, but tllC 
teentii oj:htuhy desire of plunder. 

The iconoclasts of 1500 had destroyed mil- 
lions of property for the sake of an idea, but they had appropriated nothing. 
Moreover, they had scarcely injured a human being, confining their wrath to 
graven images. The Spaniards at Mechlin spared neither man nor woman. 
The murders and outrages would bo incredible, were they not attested by 
most respectable Catholic witnesses. Men were butchered in their houses, in 
the streets, at the altars. Women were violated by hundreds in churches and 
in graveyards. Moreover, the deed had been as deliberately arranged as 
it was thoroughly performed. It was sanctioned by the highest authority. 

Zulphcn attempted a feeble opposition to the entrance of the king's troops, 
and received a dreadful chastisement in consequence. Alva sent orders to 
his son to leave not a single man alive in the city, and to burn every house 
to the ground. The duke’s command was almost literally obeyed. As the 
work of death became too fatiguing for the butchers, five hundred innocent 
burghers were tied two and two, back to back, and drowned like dogs in the 
river Yssol. A few stragglers, who had contrived to elude pursuit at first, 
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were afterwards taken from their hiding-places, and hung upon the gallows 
by the feet, some of which victims suffered days and nights of agony before 
death came to their relief. Nearly nil of tho inhabitants of Nonrden were 
similarly destroyed, and for a long time Naardon ceased to exist. Alva 
wrote, with his usual complacency in such cases, to Ins sovereign, that they 
had cut tho throats of the burghers and all the garrison, and that they had 
no L left a mother’s son alive. Tho statement was almost literally correct, 
nor was the ennt with which these bloodhounds commented upon their crimes 
less odious than their guilt. 

It is not without reluctance, but still with a stern determination, that the 
historian should faithfully record these transactions. To extenuate would 
bo base; to exaggerate impossible. It is good that tho world should not 
forget how much wrong has boon endured by a single nation at tho hands of 
despotism, and in the sacrecl name of God, There have been tongues and 
pens enough to narrate the excesses of tho people, bursting from time to 
time out of slavery into madness. It is good, too, that those crimes should 
be remembered, and freshly pondered; but it is equally wholesome to study 
the opposite picture. Tyranny, ever young and ever old, constantly repro- 
ducing herself with the same stony features, with the same imposing mask 
which she has worn through all ages, can never be loo minutely examined, 
especially when she paints her own portrait, and when the secret history of 
her guilt is furnished by tho confessions of her lovers. The perusal of her 
traits will not make us love popular liberty tho less. 

The history of Alva’s administration in the Netherlands is one of those 
pictures which strike us almost dumb with wonder. Was it necessary that 
ninny generations should wade through this blood in order to acquire for 
their descendants the blessings of civil and religious freedom? 

The hearts of tho Hollanders wove rather steeled to resistance than awed 
into submission by the fate of Naardon, A fortunate event, too, was accepted 
as a luclcy omen for tho coming contest, A little fleet of armed vessels, 
belonging to Holland, had been frozen up in tho neighbourhood of Amsterdam. 
Bon Broderick, on his arrival from Naardon, despatched a body of picked 
men over the ice to attack the imprisoned vessels. The crews had, however, 
fortified themselves by digging a wide trench around tho whole fleet, which 
thus became from the moment an almost impregnable fortress. Out of this 
frozen citadel a strong band of well-armed and skilful musketeers sallied forth 
upon skates ns the besieging force advanced. A rapid, brilliant, and slippery 
skirmish succeeded, in which tho Hollanders, so accustomed to such sports, 
easily vanquished their antagonists, and drove them off the field, with the 
loss of several hundred left dead upon the ice. " ’Twas a thing never heard 
of before to-day,” said Alva, “ to see a body of arquobusiors thus skirmishing 
upon a frozen sea.” In the course of the next four-and-twenty hours a flood 
and a rapid thaw released tho vessels, which all escaped to Enkhuizen, while 
a frost, immediately and strangely succeeding, made pursuit impossible. 

The Spaniards were astonished at these novel manoeuvres upon the ice. 
It is amusing to read their elaborate descriptions of the wonderful appendages 
which had enabled the Hollanders to glide so glibly into battle with a superior 
force, and so rapidly to glance away, after achieving a signal triumph. Never- 
theless, tho Spaniards could never be dismayed, and were always apt scholars, 
even if an enemy were the teacher. Alva immediately ordered seven thousand 
pairs of skates, and his soldiers soon learned to perform military evolutions 
with these new accoutrements ns audaciously, if not as adroitly, as the Hol- 
landers. 
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THE SIEGE OP HAARLEM (1572-1573) 

On December 31th, 1572, Don Frederick appeared before the walls of 
Haarlem and proceeded regularly to invest the place, nor did he cease 
reinforcing himself until at least thirty thousand men, including fifteen 
hundred cavalry, had been encamped around the city. Against this immense 
force, nearly equal in number to that of the whole population of the city, the 
garrison within the walls never amounted to more than four thousand men, 
one thousand pioneers or delvcrs, three thousand fighting men, and about three 
hundred fighting women. The last was a most efficient corps, all females of 
respectable character, armed with sword, musket, and dagger. The chief, 
ICannu Hasselacr, was a widow of distinguished family and unblemished 
reputation, about forty-seven years of age, who, at the head of her amazons, 
participated in many of the most fiercely contested actions of the siege, both 
within and without the "walls. 

Meantime, the prince of Orange, from his headquarters at Sassouhoiin, on 
the southern extremity of the mere, made every effort to throw succour into 
the place. The famous siege lasted during the winter and early spring. 
Alva might well write to lhs sovereign, that "it was a war such as never 
before was seen or hoard of in any land on earth." Yet the duke lmd known 
near sixty years of warfare. After nearly six years' experience, he had found 
its "people of butter” less malleable than even those "iron people” whom 
lie boasted of having tamed, 

All efforts at relief failing, however, the ravages of starvation compelled 
a formal surrender on the 12th of July, 1573. On the following morning the 
massacre commenced. The plunder had been commuted for two hundred 
and forty thousand guilders, which the citizens bound themselves to pay 
in four instalments; hut murder was an indispensable aewnnpnnunont of 
victory and admitted of no compromise. The garrison were immediately 
butchered. Five executioners, with their attendants, were kept constantly 
at work; and when at last Llicy were exhausted with fatigue, or perhaps 
sickened with horror, three hundred wretches were tied two and two, back to 
back, and drowned in the Haarlem Lake. 

At last, after twenty-three hundred human creatures had been murdered 
in cold blood, within a city where so many thousands had previously perished 
by violent or by lingering deaths, the blasphemous farce of a pardon was 
enacted. Ten thousand two hundred and fifty-six shots had been discharged 
against the walls during the siege. Twelve thousand of the besieging army 
had died of wounds or disease, during the seven months and two days 
between the investment and the surrender. 


REVIVAL OR DUTCH EFFORTS 

It was obvious that, if the. reduction of Haarlem were a triumph, it was 
one which the conquerors might well exchange for a defeat. At any rate, it 
was certain that the Spanish empire was not strong enough to sustain many 
more such victories. If it had required thirty thousand choice troops, among 
which were three regiments called by Alva respectively the “Inviuciblcs/’ 
the “ Immortals,” and the "Nonc-such,” to conquer the weakest city of Hol- 
land in seven months, and with the loss of twelve thousand men; how many 
men, how long a time, and how many deaths would it require to reduce the 
rest of that little province? Even the treasures of the. Now World were 
inadequate to pay for the conquest of that little sand-bank. Within five 
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years, 25,000,000 florins had been sent, from Spain for war expenses in the 
Netherlands. Yet this amount, with the addition of large sums annually 
derived from confiscations, of five millions at which the proceeds of the 
hundredth penny was estimated, and the two millions yearly for which tho 
tenth and twentieth pence had been compounded, was insufficient to save 
the treasury from beggary and tho unpaid troops from mutiny A 

Ter Goes in South Boveland and other towns were about tho same period 
the scenes of gallant actions, and of subsequent cruelties of the most revolting 
nature, as soon as they fell into the power of the Spaniards. Horrors like 
these were sure to force reprisals on the part of the maddened patriots, Do 
la Mitrclc carried on his daring exploits with a cruelty which excited the indig- 
nation of tho prince of Orange, by whom ho was removed from his command. 
The contest was for a while prosecuted, with a decrease of vigour propor- 
tioned to tho serious losses on both sides; money and tho munitions of war 
began to fail; and though the Spaniards succeeded in taking the Hague, they 
were repulsed before Alkinaar with great loss, and their fleet was almost 
entirely destroyed in a naval combat on the Zuydcr Zee. Tho count Bossu, 
their admiral, was taken in this fight, with about three hundred of his best 
sailors.* 

The states of tho Netherlands had been formally assembled by Alva in 
September, at Brussels, to devise ways and means for continuing the struggle. 
It seemed to the prince a good opportunity to make an appeal to the patriotism 
of the whole country. Ho furnished tlic province of Holland, accordingly, 
with the outlines of an address which was forthwith des^.tchcd, in their own 
and his name, to the general assembly of the Netherlands: 

u ’Tie only by tho Netherlands that tho Nolhcrlaiulfi aio crushed," said tho appeal. 
“ Whenco lias tlio duko of Alva tho power of wliloh ho boasts, hut from yoursolvos — from 
Nothcrlftiul citlos? Wlionco hi« ships, supplies, monoy, woapons, soldlors? From tlio Nether- 
land people, Why 1ms poor Nolliorljuid thm uocouio dogonoralo and bastard? Whlthor 1ms 
flail tlio noblo spirit of our bravo forefathers, that novor brooked Iho tyranny of foreign nations, 
nor anJTorcd a stranger oven to hold office within our borclors? If the little provlnco of Holland 
can thus hold nfc bay tho power of Spain, whnfc could not all tho Netherlands — Brabant, Finn- 
ders, Friosland, and tho roat united— accomplish ? 11 

At almost Iho same time the prince drew up ancl put in circulation one 
of the most impassioned productions which over came from his pen. It was 
entitled, an "JKpistle, in form of supplication, to his royal majesty of Spain, 
from the prince of Orange and the states of Holland and Zealand/’ Tlie 
document produced a profound impression throughout Christendom. It 
was a loyal appeal to tlio monarch's loyalty — a demand that the land privi- 
leges should be restored, and the duke of Alva removed. -It contained a 
startling picture of his atrocities and tho nation’s misery, and, with a few 
energetic strokes, demolished tlio pretence that those sorrows had been caused 
by the people's guilt. In this connection the prince alluded to those acts 
of condemnation which the governor-general had promulgated under the 
name of pardons, and treated with scorn the hypothesis that any crimes had 
been committed for Alva to forgive. 

After having set forth the tyranny of the government and the innocence 
of tho people, the prince, in his own name and that of the states, announced 
the determination at which they had arrived; 

" Tho tyrant," ha continued, “would rather frf/iin evory river and brook with our Wood, 
and bang our bodies upon every tree hi tho countiy, than not feed to tlio full bis vengeance, 
and stoop himself to tlio lips in our misery, Thoreforo wo lmvo taken up arms against tbo 
duke of Aivtt and Ida adherents, to free ourselves, our wives, ancl child ron from his Wood- 
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thirsty linnds. If ho prove too strong foi ub, v?q will rather clio nn honourable clofttli and leave 
a praiseworthy faino, than bond our nodes and reduce onr dear ffttliorlaml to such slavery, 
Herein ato all our ctticB pledged to each other to stand ovory siege, to dare tho utmost, to 
endure every possible misery, yea, rather to sot fire to nil our homos, nnd bo consumed with 
them into ashes together, than over submit to tho decrees of this cruel tyrant. ,J 

As Alva’s administration drew to a close it was marked by disaster and dis- 
grace on land and sea. The brilliant exploits by which ho had struck terror 
into the heart of the Netherlander, at Jemmingcn and in Brabant, had been 
effaced by the valour of a handful of Hollanders, without discipline or expe- 
rience. To the patriots, the opportune capture of so considerable a personage 
as Bossu, the admiral and governor of the northern province, was of great 
advantage. Such of the hostages from Haarlem as had not yet been executed 
now escaped with their lives. Moreover, Sainto-Aldcgonde, the eloquent 
patriot and confidential friend of Orange, who was taken prisoner a few weeks 
later, in an action at Macslandsluis, was preserved from inevitable destruction 
by the same cause, The prince hastened to assure the duke of Alva that tho 
same measure would be dealt to Bossu as should bo meted to Sainte-Aldc- 
gondc. It was, therefore, impossible for the governor-general to execute his 
prisoner, and he was obliged to submit to the vexation of seeing a leading 
rebel and heretic in his power, whom he dared not strike. Both the distin- 
guished prisoners eventually regained their liberty. 

THE Mi CALL OP ALVA (1573) 

The duke was, cfoubtless, lower sunk in tho estimation of all classes than 
he had ever been before, during his long and generally successful life. The 
reverses sustained by his army, tho belief that his master lmd grown cold 
towards him, tho certainty that his career in tho Netherlands was closing 
without a satisfactory result, the natural weariness produced upon men’s 
minds by the contemplation of so monotonous and unmitigated a tyranny 
during so many years, all contributed to diminish his reputation, lie felt 
himself odious alike to princes and to plebeians. With his cabinet councillors 
he had long been upon unsatisfactory terms. President Tisnacq had died 
early in tho summer, and Viglius, much against his will, had boon induced, 
provisionally, to supply Lis place. But there was now hardly a pretence 
of friendship between the learned Frisian and the Governor. Each cordially 
detested tho other. 

Tho duke had contracted in Amsterdam an enormous amount of debt, 
both public and private. He accordingly, early in November, caused a procla- 
mation to be made throughout the city by sound of trumpet, that all persons 
having demands upon him were to present their claims, in person, upon a 
specified day. During the night preceding the day so appointed, the duke 
and his train very noiselessly took tlicir departure, without notice or beat of 
drum. By this masterly generalship his unhappy creditors were foiled upon 
the very eve of their anticipated triumph; the heavy accounts which had 
been contracted on the faith of tho king and the governor remained for tho 
most part unpaid, and many opulent mid respectable families were reduced 
to beggary. Such was the consequence of the unlimited confidence which 
they had reposed in the honour of their tyrant. 

On the 17th of November, 1573, Don Luis de Rcqucscns y Cuhiga, grand 
commander of St. Iago, the appointed successor of Alva, arrived in Brussels, 
where he was received with great rejoicings. The duke, on the same day, 
wrote to the king “kissing his feet” for thus relieving him of his functions. 
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On the 18th of December, 1573, the dulco of Alva departed from the provinces 
forever. Ho had kept his bed for the greater part of the time during the 
last few weeks of his government — partly on account of his gout, partly 
to avoid being seen in his humiliation; but mainly, it was said, to escape the 
pressing demands of his creditors. He expressed a fear of travelling home- 
ward through France, on the ground that lie might very probably receive a 
shot out of a window as ho went by. He complained pathetically that, after 
all his labours he had not “ gained the approbation of the king, ” while he had 
incurred “the malevolence and universal hatred of every individual in the 
country.” 

On his journey from tlic Netherlands he is said to have boasted that lie 
had caused eighteen thousand six hundred inhabitants of the provinces to 
be executed during the period of his government. 1 The number of those 
who had perished, by battle, siege, starvation, and massacre, defied computa- 
tion. The duke was well received by his royal master, and remained in 
favour until a new adventure of Don Frederick brought father and son into 
disgrace. Having deceived and abandoned a maid of honour, lie suddenly 
espoused his cousin, in order to avoid that reparation by marriage which 
was demanded for his offence. In consequence, both the duke and Don 
Frederick were imprisoned and banished, nor was Alva released till a general 
of experience was required for the conquest of Portugal. Thither, as it were 
with fetters on his legs, ho went. After having accomplished the military 
enterprise entrusted to him, he fell into a lingering fever, at the termination 
of which lie was so much reduced that lie was only kept alive by milk, which 
he drank from a woman's breast. Such was the gentle® second childhood of 
the man who lmd almost literally been drinking blood for seventy years. Ho 
died on the 12 th of December, 1582, 


motley's ESTIMATE OF ALVA 

The duke's military fame was unquestionable when he came to the prov- 
inces, and both in stricken fields and in long campaigns ho showed how thor- 
oughly it had been deserved; yet lie loft the Netherlands a baffled man. 

As a commander, therefore, ho gained, upon the whole, no additional 
laurels during his long administration of the Netherlands. As a financier, 
he exhibited a wonderful ignorance of the first principles of political economy. 

As an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs of the country, he at 
once reduced its institutions to a frightful simplicity. He strode with gigantic 
stops over haughty statutes and popular constitutions; crushing alike the 
magnates who claimed a bench of monarchs for their jury, and the ignoble 
artisans who could appeal only to the laws of their land. From the pompous 
and theatrical scaffolds of Iigmontand Horn, to the nineteen halters prepared 
by Master Karl to hang up the chief bakers and brewers of Brussels on their 
own thresholds; from the beheading of the twenty nobles on the liorse-market, 
in the opening of the governor’s career, to the roasting alive of TJitenhoove 
at its close; from the block on which fell the honored head of Antony Straalon, 
to the obscure chair in which the ancient gentlewoman of Amsterdam suffered 
death for an act of vicarious mercy; from one year’s end to another's; from 
the most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacrifice — the eye and hand 

[’ Gnclmid, B aftor a oloso study of tlio documents, tliinlcs that Alva boasted extravagantly 
and that tlio eighteen thousand victims of his Blood Council should ho reduced to six or eight 
thousand IIo adds grimly that “oven tlio smallor number will suffice to justify the oxecratlon 
to which history lias devoted tlio name of the dulco of Alva,”] 
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of the great master directed, without weariness, the task imposed by the 
sovereign. 

With all the bloodshed at Mons, and Naarden, and Mechlin, and by the 
council of Tumults, daily, for six years long, still crying from the ground, 
he taxed himself with a misplaced and foolish tenderness to the people. He 
assured the king that when Alkmaar should be taken, lie would not spare a 
“living soul among its whole population"; and, as his parting advice, he 
recommended that every city in the Netherlands should be burned to the 
ground, except a few which could be occupied permanently by the royal troops. 
On tho whole, so finished a picture, of a perfect and absolute tyranny has 
rarely boon presented to mankind by history, as in Alva’s administration of 
the Netherlands. 

No mode in which human beings have ever caused their follow creatures 
to suffer was omitted from daily practice. Men, women, and children, old 
and young, nobles and paupers, opulent burghers, hospital patients, lunatics, 
dead bodies, all were indiscriminately made to furnish food for the scaffold 
and tho stake. Mon were tortured, beheaded, hanged by tho neck and by the 
legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to death with red-hot tongs, broken 
upon the wheel, starved, ami flayed alive. Their skins, stripped from the 
living body, were stretched upon drums, to be, beaten in the march of their 
brethren to the gallows. The bodies of many who had died a natural death 
were exhumed, and their festering remains hanged upon the gibbet, on pre- 
text that they had died without receiving tho sacrament, but in reality that 
their property might become the legitimate prey of tho treasury. 

Marriages of long standing were dissolved by order of government, that 
rich heiresses might be married against their will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred. Women and children were executed for the crime of assisting 
their fugitive husbands and parents with a penny in their utmost need, and 
even for consoling them with a letter in their exile. Such was the regular 
course of affairs ns administered by tho Blood Council, Tho additional bar- 
barities committed amid the sack and ruin of those blazing and starving cities 
are almost beyond belief; unborn infants were torn from the living bodies 
of their mothers; women and children were violated by thousands; and 
whole populations burned and hacked to pieces by soldiers in every mode 
which cruelty, in its wanton ingenuity, could devise. Such was the admini- 
stration, of which Vargas affirmed, at its close, that too much mercy, “nitnin 
miscricordia,” had been its ruin. 

The character of the duke of Alva, so far as the Netherlands arc con- 
cerned, seems almost like a caricature. As a creation of fiction, it would 
seem grotesque: yet oven that hardy, historical scepticism which delights in 
reversing the judgment of centuries, and in re-establishing reputations long 
since degraded to the dust, must find it difficult to alter this man’s posi- 
tion. No historical decision is final; an appeal to a more remote posterity, 
founded upon more accurate evidence, is always valid: but when the verdict 
has been pronounced upon facts which arc undisputed, and upon testimony 
from the criminal's lips, there is little chance of a reversal of the sentence. 

The time is past when it could be said that the cruelty of Alva,_ or the 
enormities of his administration, have boon exaggerated by pnrty violence. 
Human invention is incapable of outstripping the truth upon this subject. 
To attempt the defence of either the man or his measures at the present 
day is to convict oneself of an amount of ignorance or of bigotry against 
which history and argument are alike powerless. The publication of tho 
duke's letters in the correspondence of Simancas and in the Besanyon papers, 
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together with that compact mass of horror long before the world under the 
title of Sententien van Alva in which a portion only of the sentences of death 
and banishment pronounced by him during his reign have been copied from 
the official records — these in themselves would be a sufficient justification 
of all the charges ever brought by the most bitter contemporary of Holland 
or Flanders. If the investigator should remain sceptical, however, let him 
examine the Regislrc des Condamn6s el Bannis h Cause des Troubles des Pays- 
Bas in threo, together with the Records of the Conseil des Troubles, in forty- 
three folio volumes, in the Royal Archives at Brussels. After going through 
all those chronicles of iniquity, the most determined historic doubter will 
probably throw up the case. It is an affectation of philosophical candour to 
extenuate vices which are not only avowed, but claimed as virlues.^ 



CHAPTER YII 


^PROGRESS TOWARDS UNION 

[ 1578 - 1)70 a.d.'J 

Tub horrors of Alva’s administration had caused men to look back with 
fondness upon the milder and move vacillating tyranny of the duchess Mar- 
garet. From the same cause the advent of the grand commander was hailed 
with pleasure and with a momentary gleam of hope. 

Don Luis do Requesens and Cuhiga, grand commander of Castile and late 
governor of Milan, was a man of mediocre abilities, who possessed a reputation 
for moderation and sagacity which he hardly deserved. Ilia military prowess 
had been chiefly displayed in the bloody and barren battle of LcpmiLo, where 
his conduct and counsel were supposed to have contributed, in some measure, 
to the victorious result. Plis administration at Milan had boon characterised 
as firm and moderate. Nevertheless his character was regarded with anything 
but favourable eyes in the Netherlands. Men told each other of his broken 
faith to the Moors in Granada, and of his unpopularity in Milan, where, not- 
withstanding liis boasted moderation, he had, m reality, so oppressed the 
people as to gain their deadly hatred. They complained, too, that it was an 
insult to send, as governor-general of the provinces, not a prince of the blood, 
as used to bo the case, but a simple "gentleman of cloak mul sword.” 

It was now evident to the world that the revolt had reached a stage in 
which it could be terminated only by absolute conquest or concession. The 
new governor accordingly, in case the Netherlander would abandon every 
object for which they had been so heroically contending, was empowered 
to concede a pardon. It was expressly enjoined upon him, however, that 
no conciliatory measures should be adopted in which the king’s absolute 
supremacy, and the total prohibition of every form of worship but the Roman 
Catholic, were not assumed as a basis. Now, as the people had been con- 
tending at least ten years long for constitutional rights against prerogative, 
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and at least seven for liberty of conscience against papistry, it was easy to 
foretell how much effect any negotiations this commenced! were likely to 
produce. 


COST OF Tin? WAR 

The rebellion had been an expensive matter to the Crown. The army in 
the Netherlands numbered more than sixty-two thousand men, eight thou- 
sand being Spaniards, tiic rest Walloons and Germans. Forty millions of 
dollars hail already been sunk, and it seemed probable that it would require 
nearly the whole annual produce of the Amoncau mines to sustain the war. 
The transatlantic gold and silver, disinterred from the depths where they 
had been buried for ages, were employed, not to expand the current of a 
healthy, life-giving commerce, but to be melted into blood. The sweat and 
the tortures of the icing’s pagan subjects in the primeval forests of the New 
World were made subsidiary to the extermination of his Nefchcrland people 
and the destruction of an ancient civilisation. To this end lmd Columbus 
discovered a hemisphere for Castile and Aragon, and the new Indies revealed 
their hidden treasures? 

Forty millions of ducats had boon spent. Six and a half millions of 
arrearages were due to the army, while its current expenses were six hundred 
thousand a month. The military expenses alone of the Netherlands were 
accordingly more than seven millions of dollars yearly, and the mines of 
the Now World produced, during the half-century of Philip’s reign, an anunal 
average of only eleven. Against this consLantly-increafjjng deficit, there was 
not a stiver in the exchequer, nor the means of raising one. The tenth penny 
had been long virtually extinct, and was soon to bo formally abolished. 
Confiscation had ceased to afford a permanent revenue, and the estates 
obstinately refused to grant a dollar. Such was the condition to which the 
unrelenting tyranny ami the financial experiments of Alva had reduced the 
country. It was therefore obvious to Roqucscns that it would be useful at 
the moment to hold out hopes of pardon and reconciliation. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS 

It was, however, not possible to apply these hypocritical measures imme- 
diately. The war was in full career and could nob be arrested even in that 
wintry season. The patriots held Mondragon closely besieged in Middelburg, 
the last point in the Isle of Walcheron which held for the king. 1 There was a 
considerable treasure in money and merchandise shut up in that city; and, 
moreover, so deserving and distinguished an officer as Mondragon could not 
be abandoned to his fate. At the same time, famine was pressing him sorely. 

[■ Tlio Spanish garrison, undor Monti rngon, liml now sustained a blockade of nearly two 
yeniH, with a constancy and fidelity which tlio Ilollandors thomsolvog could not surpass. Don 
tfancho do Avila, admiral of tho Hpamsh fleet, liad tram tim o to time been able to throw In sup- 
plies, but it wan invariably a work of much clangor and dllTlculty, and attended with heavy loss 
both of men and ships, the guoux being constantly vie toi ions In the nuraorous skirmish os which 
owurrod, Tho attempt to preserve Midclolhurg had cost tho king- of Spain no loss a sum than 
7,000,000 florins, besides the pay of tlin soldiers, Tlio gueux (or, as they woro visually called, 

11 wator £ueu\"), on tho other hand, had no regular fund to depend upon for either pay or 
subsistence, being clilally supported by tho inhabitants of tho places whore thoy anchored, who 
gavo thorn broad, money, and such other iiocc%arios as they could afford ; when this lesource 
failed, thoy wont inchaso of tho merchant ships going to Flanders, and lived upon tlio booty 
they thus captured ; Boinolimos, however, they woro i educed to extieme scarcity, and oven the 
highest ofllcois woro con tout to subset lor weeks tog oik or on nothing hut salted herrings. — 
Davies, 
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On the oilier hand, the situation of the patriots was not very encouraging, 
Their superiority on the sea was unquestionable, for the Hollanders and 
Zealanders were the best sailors in the world, and they asked of their country 
no payment for their blood but thanks. The land forces, however, were 
usually mercenaries, who were apt to mutiny at the commencement of an 
action if, as was too often the case, their wages could not be paid. Holland 
was entirely cut in twain by the loss of Haarlem and the leaguer of Leyden, 
no communication between the dissevered portions being possible, except 
with difficulty and danger. The states, although they had done much for 
the cause, and were prepared to do much more, were too apt to wrangle 
about economical details. They irritated the prince of Orange by huxlering 
about subsidies to a degree which he could hardly brook. Ho had strong 
hopes from Franco. 6 

Rcqucseng had first of all to purchase, by victories over the people, the 
right to offer them peace. He fitted out at Antwerp and at Bergcn-op-Zoom 
an expedition against the Zealand islands. But the indefatigable Boisot 
headed it off, attacked the fleet from Bergen-op-Zoom before it could effect 
a junction with the other, and captured a majority of tho ships (January, 
1574); Middclburg surrendered February 18th. This defeat, which would 
have discouraged a less able leader, did not stop Rcquescns. 

The bulk of his troops was assembled on tho banks of the Schelde awaiting 
transportation to Zealand. He led them in the direction of tho Maas, whither 
he summoned at the same time the division encamped before Leyden; and 
thus, placing himself at the head of his entire body of troops, ho set out to 
meet a German aririj which the prince of Orange was awaiting. Tins army, 
ten thousand men strong, had just crossed Limburg under the leadership of 
Counts Louis and Henry of Nassau. Tho governor came upon thorn above 
Nimogucn on a wide plain known as tho Hooker Heath or Mookorheydc. He 
offered them battle; and the two counts, who accepted it, were disastrously 
defeated and included in the number of dead. (April 35th, 1574.) 

After having re-established by this success the honour of his arms, tho 
governor had to contend, for a tunc, with mutiny among his soldiers. The 
(Spaniards, to whom twenty-eight months’ pay was owing, rebelled against 
their officers, elected a chief called an della, and marched upon Antwerp, where 
the garrison permitted them to enter the town. They wore threatening to 
sack the city when Rcqucscns succeeded in pacifying' them by distributing 
nil the money he could got out of the citizens or borrow elsewhere among 
them. lie even pawned his own plate. He then led his men to Leyden 
nrul recommenced the siege of that place 1 with such vigour that its inhabitants 
were soon reduced to the last extremity. 

Rcquosons resolved to convoke tho provincial states in order to obtain 
further subsidies and ask the king for n fleet powerful enough to attain the 
mastery of tho sea. Philip, in truth, did order a fleet to be sent, but an 
epidemic made such ravages among the sailors that the ships could not sail. 
As to the slates, they assembled at Brussels, May, 1574; but although the 
governor made them, in the king’s name, several important concessions — 
general and unreserved amnesty, abolition of the now taxes, and suppression 
of the council of Troubles — yet tho public discontent wanted a more 
extended satisfaction. They demanded the retirement of the foreigners and 
repression of "the extortions and pillaging" of the soldiers, who treated 
the king’s subjects as "poor slaves and infidels.” This was an allusion to the 

[‘ In tlio moan wliilo Admiral Boisot liad found and defeated ft Spanish lluot of twenty-two 
skips off Antwerp, sinking fourteen of them and taking Vlco-Admlral llnomatorto prisoner, ] 
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cruelties of the Spaniards in America. Besides this they called for the 
restoration of ignored and broken privileges, and some agreement with the 
provinces which had taken up arms. The deputies, taken aside one after 
another, proved inflexible, They refused to vote the money, and the governor 
got nothing from them but complaints and remonstrances. Such was the 
bitterness of the language that Requcsons was affrighted nt the ferment they 
raised. “God preserve us,” lit! exclaimed, “from such estates! ” For a 
moment he seemed to despair of the future. Nevertheless, he maclc a suffi- 
ciently favourable response to the demands lie had received, and obtained a 
promiso of the subsidy/* 


tiik siisoik of ijsydjsn 


The invasion of Louis of Nassau had, as already stated, effected the raising 
of the first siege of Leyden. That leaguer had lasted from the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1573, to the 21 at of March, 1574. By an extraordinary and culpable 
carelessness, the citizens, neglecting the advice of the prince, had not taken 
advantage of the breathing time thus afforded them to victual the city and 
strengthen the garrison. On the 2(5Lh of May, Valdez reappeared before the 
place, at the head of eight thousand Walloons and Goimans. 

In the course of a few days Leyden was thoro uglily invested, no less 
than sixty-two redoubts, some of them having remained undestroyed from 
the previous siege, now girdling the city. On the other hand, there were no 
troops in the town, save a small corps of “freebooters,” and five companies 
of the burgher guard. The main reliance of the city* was oil the stout 
hearts of its inhabitants within the walls, and on the sleepless energy of 
William, the Silent without. The prince implored them to hold out at least 
three months, assuring them that lie would, within that time, devise the 
moans of their deliverance. 

It was now thought expedient to publish the amncsly which had been so 
long in preparation, and this time the trap was more liberally baited. The 
pardon, which had passed the seals upon the 8th of March, was formally 
issued by the grand commander on the 6th of Juno. By the terms of this 
document Iho king invited all his erring and repentant subjects to return to 
his arms, and to accept a full forgiveness for their past offences, upon the sole 
condition that they should once more throw themselves upon the bosom of 
the. Mother Church. 

It was received with universal and absolute contempt. No man come 
forwmd to take advantage of its conditions, save one brewer in Utrecht, and 
the son of a refugee peddler from Leyden. With these exceptions, the only 
ones recorded, Holland remained deaf to the royal voice although certain 
Nctherlandors belonging to the king’s party, and familiarly called “dippers,” 
despatched from the camp many letters to their rebellious acquaintances in 
the city. In these epistles the citizens of Leyden were urgently and even 
pathetically exhorted to submission. 

The prince lmd his headquarters at Delft and at Rotterdam. He still 
held in hia hand the keys with which lie could unlock the ocean gates and let 
the waters in upon the land, and lie had long been convinced that nothing 
could save the city but to break the dikes. Leyden was not upon the sea, 
but lie could send the sea to Leyden, although an army fit to encounter the 
besieging force under Valdez could not be levied. The damage to the fields, 
villages, and growing crops would bo enormous; but he felt that no other 
course could rescue Leyden, and with it the whole of Holland, from destruction. 
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Ilis clear expositions and impassioned eloquence at last overcame all resist- 
ance. By the middle of July the states fully consented to his plan, and its 
execution was immediately undertaken. 

“ Better a drowned land than a lost land,” cried the patriots, with enthu- 
siasm, as they devoted their fertile fields to desolation. The enterprise for 
restoring their territory, for a season, to the waves from which it had been 
so patiently rescued, was conducted with as much regularity as if it had 
been a profitable undertaking . A capital was formally subscribed, for which 
a certain number of bonds were issued, payable at a long date. In addition 
to this preliminary fund, a monthly allowance of forty-five guldens was 
voted by the states, until the work should be completed, and a largo sum 
was contributed by the ladies of the land, who freely furnished their plate, 
jewelry, and costly furniture to the furtherance of the scheme. 

On the 3rd of August, the prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief of 
the commission appointed to execute the enterprise, wont in person, and 
superintended the rupture of the dikes in sixteen places. The gates at Schie- 
dam and Rotterdam wero opened, and the ocean began to pour over the 
land. While waiting for the waters to rise, provisions were rapidly collected, 
according to an edict of the prince, in all the principal towns of the 
neighbourhood. The citizens of Leyden were, however, already becoming 
impatient, for their bread was gone. They received on the 2Lst of August 
a letter, dictated by the prince, who now lay in bed at Rotterdam with a 
violent fever, assuring them that the dikes were all pierced, and that the water 
was rising. 

In the city itself, "a dull distrust succeeded to the first vivid gleam of hope, 
while the few royalists among the population boldly taunted their fellow 
citizens to their faces with the absurd vision of relief which they had so fondly 
welcomed. “Go up to tho tower, yo beggars,” was the frequent and taunt- 
ing cry — "go up to tho tower, and toll us if ye can see the ocean coining 
over the dry land to your relief.” 

The fever of the prince had, meanwhile, readied its height. lie lay at 
Rotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, and with mind agitated nearly to 
delirium, by the perpetual and almost unassisted schemes which lie was con- 
structing. Never was illness more unseasonable. His attendants were in 
despair, for it was necessary that his mind should for a time be spared tho 
agitation of business. But from, his sick bed he continued to dicta to words 
of counsel and encouragement to the city; to Admiral Boisot, commanding 
the fleet, minute directions and precautions. 

By the end of the first week of September, lie wrote a long letter to lus 
brother, assuring him of his convalescence and expressing, as usual, a calm 
confidence in tho divine decrees. The preparations for tho relief of Leyden, 
which, notwithstanding iris exertions, had grown slack during his sickness, 
wore now vigorously resumed. On the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot 
arrived out of Zealand with a small number of vessels, and with eight hun- 
dred veteran sailors A wild and ferocious crew were those eight hundred 
Zealanders. Scarred, backed, and even maimed, in the unceasing conflicts 
in which their lives hacl passed; wearing crescents in their caps, with the 
inscription, '‘Rather Turkish than popish”; renowned far and wide, as much 
for their ferocity as for their nautical skill — the appearance of these wildest 
of the “ sea-beggars ” was both eccentric and terrific. They were known 
never to give nor to take quarter, for they went to mortal combat only, and 
had sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, nor pope, 
should they fall into their power. 
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More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled, carrying generally 
ten pieces of cannon, with from ten to eighteen oars, and manned with twenty- 
five hundred veterans, experienced botli on land and water. The work was 
now undertaken in earnest. The distance from Leyden to the outer dike, 
over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, was nearly fifteen 
miles. This reclaimed territory, however, was not maintained against the 
sea by these external barriers alone. The flotilla made its way with ease to 
the Land-scheiding, a strong dike within five miles of Leyden; but hero its 
progress was arrested. It was necessary to break through a twofold series 
of defences. 

The prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which was still one 
and a half feet above water, should be taken possession of, at every hazard. 
On the night of the 10th and 11th of September this was accomplished, by 
surprise, and in a masterly manner. No time was lost in breaking it through 
in several places, a work which was accomplished under the very eyes of the 
enemy, The fleet sailed through the gaps; but, after their passage had been 
effected in good order, the admiral found, to his surprise, that it was not the 
only rampart to be carried. 

The Green-way, another long dike, Ihreo-quarlors of a mile further inward, 
now rose at least a foot above the water, to oppose their further progress. 
Promptly and audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of this barrier 
also, levelled it in many places, and brought his flotilla, in triumph, over its 
ruins. Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. A large mere, 
called the Fresh-water Lake, was known to extend itself,clivectly in his path 
about midway between the Land-scheiding and the city. To this piece of 
water, into which he had expected to float instantly, his only passage lay 
through one deep canal. The sea which had tints far borne him on, now 
diffusing itself over a very wide surface, and under the influence of an adverse 
wind, had become too shallow for bis ships. The canal alone was deep 
enough, but it led directly towards a bridge, strongly occupied by the enemy. 
Hostile troops, moreover, to the amount of three thousand, occupied both 
sides of the catiaf. The hold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his 
passage, if possible. After losing a few men, and ascertaining the impregnable 
position of the enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated and almost 
despairing. A week lmd elapsed since the great dike had been pierced, and 
the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow water, having accomplished less than 
two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, causing the sea rather to sink than 
to rise. Everything wore a gloomy aspect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, 
the wind shifted to the northwest, and for three days blew a gale. The waters 
rose rapidly, and before the second day was closed the armada was afloat 
again. Some fugitives from Zoctermccr village now arrived, and informed 
the admiral that, by making a detour to the light, ho could completely cir- 
cumvent the bridge and the mere. They guided him, accordingly, to a com- 
paratively low dike, which led between the villages of Zoetormeer and Ben- 
thuyzeu. A strong force of Spaniards was stationed in each place, but seized 
with a panic they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and halted at the village 
of North Aa. 

The fleet was delayed at North Aa by another barrier, called the 
"Kirkway.” The waters, too, spreading once more over a wider space, and 
diminishing under an cast wind, which had again arisen, no longer permitted 
their progress; so that very soon the whole armada was stranded anew. 
The waters fell to the depth of nine inches, while the vessels required eighteen 
and twenty. 

II. W.— VODi XIII. 2Q 
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Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. At the dawn of each 
day every eye was turned wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as 
the easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers 
and housetops, that they must look in vain for the welcome ocean. Even 
the misery endured at Haarlem had not reached that depth and intensity 
of agony to which Leyden was now reduced. 

The pestilence stalked at noonday through the city, and the doomed 
inhabitants fell like grass beneath its scythe. From six thousand to eight thou- 
sand human beings sank before this scourge alone, yet the people resolutely 
held out. Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few murmurs were, how- 
ever, occasionally heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, and a dead 
body was placed at the floor of the burgomaster, as a silent witness against 
liis inflexibility. A party of the more faint-hearted oven assailed the heroic 
Pieter Adriaanszoon van dor Werff with threats and reproaches as he passed 
through the streets. He waved his broad-leaved felt hat for silence, and 
then exclaimed, in language which has been almost literally preserved: 

"What would ye, my friends? Why do yc murmur that we do not break 
our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards — a fate more horrible 
than the agony which she now endures? I tell you I have made an oath to 
hold the city, and may Clod give me strength to keep my onthl I can rlie 
but once; whether by your hands, the enemy's, or by the hand of God; my 
life is at your disposal: here, is my sword, plunge, it into my breast, and divide 
my flesh among you. Take my body to appease your hunger, but expect 
no surrender, so lo%g as I remain alive. ” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a now courage. From the 
ramparts they hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. " Ye call us rat-eaters 
and dog-catevs/’ they cried, " and it is true. So long, then, as yo hear dog 
bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may know that the city holds out. 
And when, all has perished but ourselves, be sure that we will each devour 
our left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our 
religion, against the foreign tyrant. When the last hour has come, with our 
hands \vc will set fire to the city, and perish, men, women, and children to- 
gether, in the flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted and our 
liberties to be crushed.” 

"As well,” shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to the citizens, “as well 
can the prince of Orange pluck the stars from the sky as bring the ocean to 
the walls of Leyden.” 

A violent equinoctial gale, on the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, 
came storming from the northwcsl, shifting after a few hours full eight points, 
and then blowing still more violently from the southwest. The waters of 
the North Sea were piled in vast masses upon the southern coast of Holland, 
and then dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and 
sweeping with unrestrained power across the ruined dikes. The Kirk-way, 
which had been broken through according to the prince’s instructions, was 
now completely overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst 
of the storm and darkness. There was a fierce naval midnight battle — a 
strange spectacle among the branches of those quiet orchards, and with the 
chimney stacks of half-submerged farm-houses rising around the contending 
vessels. The enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into the 
waves. 

As they approached some shallows, which led into the groat mere, the 
Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every 
vessel through. The panic, which had hitherto driven their foes beforo tho 
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advancing patriots, had reached Zootorwoude. The Spaniards, in the early 
morning, poured out from the fortress, and fled precipitately. Their narrow 
path was rapidly vanishing in the waves, and hundreds sank beneath the 
constantly-deepening and treacherous flood. The wild Zealanders, too, 
sprang from their vessels upon the crumbling dike and drove then- retreating 
foes into the sea. They hurled their harpoons at them, with an accuracy 
acquired in many a polar clmse; they plunged into the waves in the keen 
pursuit, attacking them with boat-hook and dagger. 

A few strokes of the oars brought the whole fleet close to Lammen. This 
last obstacle rose formidable and frowning directly across their path. Swarm- 
ing as it was with soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to defy the 
armada either to carry it by storm or to pass under its guns into the city. 
Boisot anchored his fleet within n respectful distance, and spent what 
remained of the day in carefully reconnoitring. 

Night descended upon the scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to 
the Spaniards, to the armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds oc- 
curred at different moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long 
procession of lights issuing from the fort was seen to flit across the black 
face of the waters, in the dead of night, and the whole of the city wall, between 
the Cow-gate and the tower of Buvguiu ly, foil with a loud erasin' The horror- 
struck citizens thought that the Spaniards were upon them at last; the 
Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate a desperate sortie of the citizens. 
Everything was vague and mysterious. Day dawned, at length, after the 
feverish night, and the admiral prepared for the assault. Suddenly a man 
was descried, wading breast-high through the water from Lammen towards 
the fleet; while, at the sumo tiino, one solitary boy was seen to wave his cap 
from the summit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery 
was solved. _ The Hpaimnh had fled, panic-struck, during the darkness. All 
obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and 
entered tho city on the morning of the 3rd of October. Leyclen was relieved. 

The quays were lined with the famishing population, as the fleet rowed 
through the canals, every human being who could stand coming forth to 
greet the preservers of the city. Bread was thrown from every vessel among 
the crowd. The pool* creatures who for two months had tasted no wholesome 
human food, ami who had literally been living within the jaws of death, 
snatched eagerly tho blessed gift, at last too liberally bestowed. Many 
choked themselves to death, in tho greediness with which they devoured 
their bread. Magistrates and citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated burgher 
guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children — nearly every living person within 
the walls all repaired without delay to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot 
leading the way. After prayers, the whole vast congregation joined in tho 
thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of voices raised the song, but few were able 
to carry it to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, deepened by the 
music, became too full for utterance. Tho hymn was abruptly suspended, 
while the multitude wept like children. 

On the 4th of October, the day following that on which the relief of the 
city was offcetccl, tho wind shifted to the northeast, and again blew a tempest. 
It was as if the waters, having now done their work, had been rolled back 
to the ocean by an omnipotent hand; for in the course of a few days the land 
was bare again, and the work of reconstructing tho dikes commenced. 

After a brief interval of repose, Leyclen bad regained its former position. 


[ l According to Ilofdyk* tho fallen portion was only sixteen feet wide ] 
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Tho prince, with advice of the states, lmd granted the city, as a reward for 
its sufferings, a ton days' annual fair, without tolls or taxes; anti, as a further 
manifestation of the gratitude entertained by the people of Holland and 
Zealand for the heroism of the citizens, it was resolved that an academy or 
university should be forthwith established within their Avails. The Univer- 
sity of Leyden, afterwards so illustrious, was thus founded in the very darkest 
period of the country’s struggle. 

The document by which the institution was founded Avas certainly a 

masterpiece of ponderous 
irony, for ns the fiction of 
the king's sovereignty Avas 
still maintained, Philip Avns 
gravely made to establish 
the university, as a reAvard 
to Leyden for rebellion to 
himself. 

TIIB iSTADIIOTJlKlt’s POWERS 
ENLARGED 

Changes fast becoming 
necessary in the internal 
government of the prov- 
inces were undertaken dur- 
ing 1574. Hitherto the 
prince had exercised his 
power under tho convenient 
fiction of the monarch’s au- 
thority, systematically con- 
ducting the rebellion in the 
name of his majesty, and 
as l\is majesty’s stallholder. 
By this process an immense 
poAvcr Avas lodged in his 
hands; nothing less, indeed, 
than the supremo executive 
and legislative functions of 
the land. 

The two provinces, even 
while deprived of Haarlem 

Or.n Amsterdam GAiru, Haarlem and Amsterdam, 110AV raised 

210,000 florins monthly, 
whereas Alva had never been able to extract from Holland move. than 
271,000 florins yearly In consequence of this liberality, the cities insen- 
sibly acquired a greater influence in the government. Moreover, while glov- 
ing more ambitious, they became less liberal. 

The prince, dissatisfied with the conduct of the cities, brought tho whole 
subject before ail assembly of the states of Holland, on the 20th of October, 
1574. He stated the inconveniences produced by the anomalous condition 
of the government Ho complained that the. common people had often 
fallen into tho error that the money raised for public purposes had been 
levied for his benefit only, and that they had, therefore, been less willing to 
contribute to the taxes. As the only remedy for these evils, he tendered his 
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resignation of all the powers with which lie was clothed, so that the estates 
might then take the government, which they could exercise without conflict 
or control. For himself, he had never desired power, except as a means of 
being useful to his country, and lie did not offer Ins resignation from unwilling- 
ness to stand by the cause, but from a hearty desire to save it from disputes 
among its friends. He was ready now, as over, to shccl the last drop of his 
blood <o maintain the freedom of the land. 

This straightforward language produced an instantaneous effect. They 
were embarrassed, for they did not like to relinquish the authority which 
they had begun to relish, nor to accept the resignation of a man who was 
indispensable. They felt that to give up William of Orange at that time was 
to accept the Spanish yoke forever. At an assembly held at Delft on the 
12th of November, 1571, they accordingly requested him " to continue in his 
blessed government, with the council established near him," and for this end 
they formally offered to him, "under the name of governor or regent," abso- 
lute power, authority, and sovereign command. But they made it a condition 
that the states should be convened and consulted upon requests, impositions, 
and upon all changes in the governing body. It was also stipulated that the 
judges of the supremo court and of flic exchequer, with other high officers, 
should be appointed by and witli the consent of tho states. 

The prince expressed himself as willing to accept the government upon 
these terms. lie, however, demanded an allowance of 45,000 florins monthly 
for the army expenses ancl other current outlays. Here, however, the states 
refused their consent. In a mercantile spirit, unworthyj.hc occasion and the 
man with whom they were dealing, they endeavoured to chaffer where they 
should have been only loo willing to comply, ancl they attempted to reduce 
the reasonable demand of the prince to 30,000 florins. The prince denounced 
the niggardliness of the states in the strongest language, and declared that lie 
would rather leave tho country forever, with the maintenance of his own 
honour, than accept tho government upon such disgraceful terms. The states, 
disturbed by his vehemence, ancl struck with its justice, instantly, and without 
further deliberation, consented to his demand. They granted the forty-five 
thousand florins monthly, and the prince assumed the government, thus 
remodelled. 

During tho autumn and early winter of the year 1574, tho emperor Maxi- 
milian had been actively exerting himself to bring about a pacification of the 
Netherlands. Ten commissioners, who were appointed by the stales for 
pence negotiations, wore all friends of tho prince. Among them were Saintc- 
Aldegonde, Raul Buys, Charles Boisot, and Doctor Junius. Tho plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Spanish government were Lconinus, the seigneur de Rns- 
singhem, Cornelius Suis, and Arnold Sasbout. 

The proceedings were opened at Breda upon the 3rd of March, 1575. 
They ended July 13th, with nothing accomplished. The internal government 
of the insurgent provinces had remained upon the fooling which we have 
seen established in the autumn of 1574, but in the course of this summer 
(1575), however, the foundation was laid for the union of Holland and Zea- 
land, under the authority of Orange. The selfish principle of municipal aris- 
tocracy, which had tended to keep asunder these various groups of cities, 
was now repressed by the energy of the prince and the strong determination 
of tho people. 

On the 4th of June this first union was solemnised. Upon the 21th of 
July, the prince formally accepted the government. Early in this year the 
prince had despatched Saintc-Aldegondc on a private mission to the elector 
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palatine. During some of his visits to that potentate he had seen at Heidel- 
berg the princess Charlotte of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Montpcnsier, 
the most ardent of the Catholic princes of France. A woman of beauty, 
intelligence, and virtue, forced before the canonical age to take the religious 
vows, she had been placed in the convent of Jouarrc, of which she had become 
abbess. Always secretly inclined to the Reformed religion, she had fled 
secretly from her cloister, in the year of horrors 1572, and had found refuge 
at the court of the elector palatine, after which stop her father refused 
to receive her loiters, to contribute a farthing to her support, or even to 
acknowledge her claims upon him by a single lino or message of affection. 

Under those circumstances the outcast princess, who had arrived at years 
of maturity, might be considered her own mistress, and she was neither 
morally nor legally bound, when her hand was sought in marriage by the groat 
champion of the Reformation, to ask the consent of a parent who loathed 
her religion, and denied her existence. The legality of the divorce from Anna 
of Saxony had been settled by a full expression of the ecclesiastical authority 
which she most respected; the facts upon which the divorce had been founded 
having been proved beyond peradvenUn'O. 

So far, therefore, as the character of Mademoiselle Bourbon and the 
legitimacy of her future offspring were concerned, she received amide guar- 
antees. For the rest, the prince, in a simple letter, informed her that he was 
already past his prime, having reached bis forty-second year, and flub his 
fortune was encumbered not only with settlements for his children by previous 
marriages, but by debts contracted in the cause of his oppressed country. 
A convention of doctors and bishops of France, summoned by the duke of 
Montpcnsier, afterwards confirmed the opinion that the conventional vows 
of the princess Charlotte had been conformable neither to the laws of France 
nor to the canons of the Trent Council. She was conducted to Briel by Sainto- 
Aldegonde, where she was received by her bridegroom, to whom she was 
united on the 12tli of June. The wedding festival was hold at Dor l with 
much revelry and holiday-making, “but without dancing.” 

In this connection, no doubt the princo consulted bis inclination only. It 
was equally natural that lie should make many enemies by so impolitic a match. 

While those important affairs, public, and private, had been occurring in 
the south of Holland and in Germany, a very nefarious transaction had dis- 
graced the cause of the patriot party in the northern quarter. Uiodrich 
Sonoy, governor of that portion of Holland, a man of great bravery, but of 
extreme ferocity of character, had discovered an extensive conspiracy among 
certain of the inhabitants, in aid of an approaching Spanish invasion. The 
governor, determined to show that the duke of Alva could not bo more prompt 
nor more terrible than himself, impiovised, of his own authority, a tribunal 
in imitation of the infamous Blood Council. Fortunately for the character 
of the country, Sonoy was not a Hollander, nor was the jurisdiction of this 
newly established court allowed to extend beyond very narrow limits. Fight 
vagabonds were, however, arrested and doomed to tortures the most horrible, 
in order to extort from them confessions implicating persons of higher posi- 
tion in the land than themselves. Tiro individuals who had boon thus desig- 
nated were arrested. Charged with plotting a general conflagration of the 
villages and farm-houses, in conjunction with an invasion by Hiorgoa and 
other Papist generals, they indignantly protested their innocence; but two 
of them, a certain ICopp Cornel moon, and his son, Nanning Koppozoon, 
were selected to undergo the most cruel torture which had yet boon practised 
in the Netherlands. 
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It was shown that Reformers were capable of giving a lesson even to in- 
quisitors in this diabolical science. The affair now reached the ears of Orange. 
His peremptory orders, with the universal excitement produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, at last checked the course of the outrage. It is no impeachment 
upon the character of the prince that these horrible crimes were not pre- 
vented. It was impossible for him to be omnipresent. Neither is it just to 
consider the tortures and death thus inflicted upon innocent men an indel- 
ible stain upon the cause of liberty. They wore the crimes of an individual 
who had been useful, but who, like the count de la Marclc, had now con- 
taminated his hand with the blood of the guiltless. The new tribunal never 
took root, and was abolished ns soon as its initiatory horrors were known. 

A SPANISH EXPLOIT 

The grand commander had not vet given up the hope of naval assistance 
from Spain, notwithstanding the abrupt termination to the last expedition 
which had been organised. It was, however, necessary that a foot-hold 
should be recovered upon the seaboard, before a descent from without could 
be met with proper co-operation from tiie land forces within, and he was 
most anxious, therefore, to effect the rcconqucst of some portion of Zealand. 
Traitors from Zealand itself now came forward to teach the Spanish com- 
mander how to strike at the heart of their own country. These refugees 
explained to Rcqucscns that a narrow fiat extended under the sea from 
Philipsland, ns far ns the shore of Duivcland. A force sent through these 
dangerous shallows might take possession of DuivolaVl and lay siege to 
Zicriksee in the very tenth of the Zealand fleet, which would be unable to sail 
near enough to intercept their passage. 

llcqucscns assembled three thousand infantry, partly Spaniards, partly 
Germans, partly Walloons, besides a picked corps of two hundred sappers 
and miners. One half was to remain in boats, under the command of Mond- 
ragon; the other half, accompanied by two hundred pioneers, to wade through 
the sea from Philipsland to Duivcland and Schouwen, Each soldier of this 
detachment was provided with a pair of shoes, two pounds of powder, and 
rations for three days, in n canvas bug suspended at his neck. The leader 
of this expedition was Don Osorio de, Ulloa. It was a wild night, the 27th 
of September, Incessant lightning alternately revealed and obscured the 
progress of tho midnight march through the black waters. 

As they advanced cautiously, two by two, the daring adventurers found 
themselves soon nearly up to their necks in the waves, while so narrow was 
the submerged bank along which they were marching, that a mis-step to the 
right or left was fatal. Luckless individuals repeatedly sank to rise no more. 
Meantime, as tho sickly light of the waning moon came forth at intervals 
through the stormy clouds, tho soldiers could plainly perceive the files of 
Zealand vessels through which they were to march, and which were anchored 
as close to the flat ns the water would allow. 

Standing breast-high in the waves, and surrounded at intervals by total 
darkness, they were yet able to pour an occasional well-directed volley into 
the hostile ranks. Tho Zealanders, however, did not assail them with fire- 
arms alone. They transfixed some with their fatal harpoons; they dragged 
others from tho path with boat-hooks; they beat out the brains of others 
with heavy flails. 

The night wove on, and the adventurers still fought it out manfully, but 
very slowly, the main body of Spaniards, Germans, and Walloons, soon after 
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daylight, reaching the opposite shore, having sustained considerable losses, 
but in perfect order. The pioneers were not so fortunate. The tide rose 
over them before they could effect their passage, and swept nearly every one 
away. The rear-guard were fortunately enabled to retrace their steps. 

Don Osorio, at the head of the successful adventurers, now effected his 
landing upon Duivcland. Reposing themselves but for an instant after this 
unparalleled march through the water, of more than six hours, they took a 
slight refreshment, prayed to the Virgin Mary and to St. James, and then 
prepared to meet their new enemies on land. Ton companies of French, 
Scotch, and English auxiliaries lay in Duivcland, under the command of 
Charles van Boisot, Strange to relate, by an inexplicable accident, or by 
treason, that general was slain by his own soldiers, at the moment when the 
royal troops landed. The panic created by this event became intense, as the 
enemy rose suddenly, as it were, out of the depths of the ocean to attack them. 
They magnified the numbers of their assailants, and fled terror-stricken in 
every direction. Tko city of Ziorikaee was soon afterwards beleaguered. 

The siege was protracted till the following June, the city holding out with 
firmness. Want of funds caused the operations t,o be conducted with languor, 
but the same cause prevented the prince from accomplishing its relief. Tims 
the expedition from Philipsland, the most brilliant military exploit of tho 
whole war, was attended with important results. Tho communication 
between Whlchcren and the rest of Zealand was interrupted, the province 
cut in two, a foot-hold on. the ocean, for a brief interval at least, acquired by 
Spain. The prince was inexpressibly chagrined by those circumstances, 
and felt that the moment had arrived when all honourable means were to 
be employed to obtain foreign assistance. 


INDEPENDENCE DECLARED (1575) 

Hitherto the fiction of allegiance had been preserved, and, even by the 
enemies of the prince, it was admitted that it had been retained with no dis- 
loyal intent. The time, however, had come when it was necessary to throw 
off allegiance, provided another could he found strong enough and frank 
enough to accept the authority which Philip had forfeited. The question 
was, naturally, between France and England, unless the provinces could 
effect their rc-ndmission into the body of the German Empire. 

The states were summoned by the prince, to deliberate on this important 
matter, at Rotterdam. On the 1st of October he formally proposed either 
to make terms with their enemy (and that the sooner the better), or else, 
once for all, to separate entirely from tho king of Spain, and to change their 
sovereign. After an adjournment of a few days, the diet again assembled 
at Delft, and it was then unanimously resolved by the nobles and tho cities, 
that they would forsake the king and seek foreign assistance; referring 
the choice to the prince, who, in regard to the government, was to take tho 
opinion of the states. 

Thus tho great step was taken, by which two little provinces declared 
themselves independent of their ancient master. That declaration, although 
taken in the midst of doubt and darkness, was not destined to be cancelled, 
and the germ of a new and powerful commonwealth was planted. So little, 
however, did these republican fathers foresee their coming republic, that the 
resolution to renounce one Icing was combined with a proposition to ask for 
the authority of another. It was not imagined that those two slender 
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columns, which were all that had yet been raised of the future stately peristyle, 
would be strong enough to stand alone. 

Germany, England, France, however, all refused to stretch out their 
hands to save the heroic but exhaustless little provinces. It was at this 
moment that a desperate but sublime resolution took possession of the prince’s 
mind. There seemed but one way left to exclude the Spaniards forever from 
Holland and Zealand, and to rescue the inhabitants from impending ruin. 
The prince had long brooded over the scheme, and the hour seemed to have 
struck for its fulfilment. His project was to collect all the vessels, of every 
description, which could be obtained throughout the Netherlands. The 
whole population of the two provinces, men, women, and children, together 
with all the movable property of the country, were then to be embarked on 
board this numerous fleet, and to seek a new home beyond the seas. The 
windmills wore then to be burned, the dikes pierced, the sluices opened in 
every direction, and the country restored forever to the ocean, from which 
it had sprung. 1 

It is difficult to say whether tho resolution, if providence had permitted 
its fulfilment, would have been, on the whole, better or worse for humanity 
and civilisation. The ships which would have borne the prince and his 
fortunes might have taken the direction of tho newly discovered western 
hemisphere. A religious colony, planted by a commercial and liberty-loving 
race, in a virgin soil, and directed by patrician but self-denying hands, might 
have preceded, by half a century, the colony which a kindred race, impelled 
by similar motives, and under somewhat similar circumstances and conditions, 
was destined to plant upon the stern shores of New England. Had they 
directed their course to the warm and fragrant islands of the East, an inde- 
pendent Christian commonwealth might have arisen among those prolific 
regions, superior in importance to any subsequent colony of Holland, cramped 
from its birth by absolute subjection to a far-distant metropolis. 

DEATH OP 11I3QUE8ENS (1676) 

The unexpected death of Rcqucsens suddenly dispelled these schemes. 
A violent fover seized him on the 1st, and terminated his existence on the 5th 
of March, in the fifty-lirst year of his life. 

Requesciis was a man of high position by birth and office, but a thoroughly 
commonplace personage. His talents either for war or for civil employments 
were not above mediocrity, His sudden death arrested, for a moment, the 
ebb-tide in tho affair’s of the Netherlands, which was fast leaving the country 
bare and desolate, and was followed by a train of unforeseen transactions. 

THE HIRE OP FLANDERS AND llUABANT 

The suddenness of Rcqucsens’ illness had not allowed time for even the 
nomination of a successor, to which he was authorised by letters patent from 

1 Bor/ lolatos that this plan had boon doflnitoly formed by tho prlnco. Ills authority is 
" a crodlblo gontlonmn of quality ” (ecu ffdoofsmerdip edelmann van quahleil) who, at tho time, 
way a member of tlio uafritos and government of Ilolland, (jlroen van Priustorer,? however, 
rejects tho tain ah fabulous ; or holtovou, at any rato, that tlio poryonago alluded to by Bor took 
tlio piinco^ words too literally. It in probablo that tho thought way often in tho princo^s mind, 
and found occasional oxprosulon, although It had novor beon actually reduced to a scheme. It 
1 h diiliculfc to sco tluit it was not consistent with his character, supposing that there had been 
no longer any room for hope, Hooft. h aflo]jlfl the story without hesitation, Wagonnar < alludes 
to It ns a mutter of current roporfc. 
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the king. The government now devolved entirely into the hands of the 
council of state, which was at that period composed of nine members. The 
principal of those was Philip do Croy dulcc of Acrscliot; the other leading 
members were Viglius, counts Mansfcld and Barlaymont; and the council 
was degraded by numbering, among the rest. Debris and Do lloda, two of the 
notorious Spaniards who had formed part of the council of Blood. 

The king resolved to leave the authority in the hands of this incongruous 
mixture, until the arrival of Don John of Austria, his natural brother, whom 
he had already named to the office of governor-general. But in the interval 

the government assumed 
an aspect of unprecedented 
disorder, and widespread 
anarchy embraced the 
whole country. The royal 
troops openly revolted, 
and fought against each 
other like deadly enemies. 
The nobles, divided in 
their views, arrogated to 
themselves in different 
places the titles and powers 
of command. 

Tho siege of Zierikseo 
was continued; but speedy 
dissensions among the 
members of tho govern- 
ment rendered their au- 
thority contemptible, if 
not utterly extinct, in the 
eyes of (he people. The 
exhaustion of the treasury 
deprived them of all power 
to put an end to the mu- 
tinous excesses of the Span- 
ish troops, and tho latter 
carried their licentiousness 
to tho utmost bounds. 
Zicviksco, admitted to a 
surrender, ‘ and saved from pillage by the payment of a large sum, was lost 
to tho royalists within throe months, from tho want of discipline in its garri- 
son; and the towns and burghs of Brabant suffered as much from ( he excesses 
of their nominal protectors as could have boon indicted by the enemy. Tho 
mutineers at length, to the number of some thousands, attacked and carried 
by force tho town of Alost 2 [or Aalst]; imprisoned tire chief citizens; and 
levied contributions on all tho country round. It was then that tho council 
of state found itself forced to proclaim them rebels, traitors, and enemies to 
the king and the country, and called on all loyal subjects to pursue and 
exterminate them wherever they were found in arms. 

This proscription of the Spanish mutineers was followed by the convo- 

[ l Tlio bravo admiral Louis fiolaot was killed while attempting to lollovo the town, which 
HHiromlerod Juno 21st, 1570.] 

f a According to Bloks Mio soldiers congregated at Alosfc in mi oli mini bora aa to leavo Holland, 
Zealand, Goldorlnnd, and Utrecht almost froo of Xoioi^n soldiery.] 
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cation of the stales-gencral ; and the government thus hoped to maintain 
some show of union, and some chance of authority. But a new scene of 
intestine violence completed the picture of executive inefficiency. On the 
4th of September, the grand bailiff of Brabant, as lieutenant of the baron 
de Hesse [or Hdze], governor of Brussels, entered the council chamber by 
force, and arrested all the members present, on suspicion of treacherously 
maintaining intelligence with the Spaniards. Counts Mansfcld and Barlay' 
mont wero imprisoned, with some others. Viglius escaped this indignity by 
being absent from indisposition. This bold measure was hailed by the people 
with unusual joy, as the signal for that total change in the government which 
they reckoned oil as the prelude to complete freedom. 

The stfttes-general were all at this lime assembled, with the exception of 
those of Flanders, who joined the others with but little delay. The general 
reprobation against the Spaniards procured a second decree of proscription; 
and their desperate conduct justified the utmost violence with which they 
might be pursued. They still held the citadels of Ghoul and Antwerp, as 
well as Mnestrichl, which they had seined on, sacked, and pillaged with all 
the fury which a barbarous enemy inflicts on a town carried by assault. 1 On 
the 3rd of November, the other body of mutineers, in possession of Alost, 
marched lo the support of their fellow brigands in the citadel of Antwerp; 
and both, simultaneously attacking this magnificent city, became mnsters of 
it in all points, in spite of a vigorous resistance on the part of the citizens. 
They then began a scene of rapine and destruction unequalled in the annals 
of these desperate wars, and the most opulent town ii) Europo was thus 
reduced to ruin and desolation by a few thousand frantic ruffians.? 

TUB SPANISH FUllY AT ANTWERP 

Five thousand veteran foot soldiers, besides six hundred cavalry, armed 
to tho teeth, sallied from the portals of Alva’s citadel. In the counterscarp 
they fell upon their knees, to invoke, according to custom, the blessing of 
God upon the devil's work which they wore about to commit. The eletto 
bore a standard, one side of which was emblazoned with the crucified Saviour, 
and the other with the Virgin Mary. 

The eletto was first to mount the rampart; the next instant he was shot 
dead, while his followers, undismayed, sprang over his body, and poured 
into tho streets. So soon as it was known that the Spaniards had crossed 
the rampart, that its six thousand defenders woro in full retreat, it was 
inevitable that a panic should seize the city. 

Their entrance onco effected, the Spanish force had separated, according 
to previous arrangement, into two divisions, one half charging up the long 
street of St. Michael, the other forcing its way through tho street of St. Joris. 
“Santiago, Santiago! ISspaifa, Esparto, I d sangre, d came, d luego, d sacco I” 
(St. James, Spain, blood, flesh, firo, sack !) — such were tho hideous cries 
which rang through every quarter of the city, as the savage horde advanced. 

[* Even Spanish bravery recoiled at bo desperate tin undertaking, but unscrupulous fe- 
rocity supplied an oxpodlcmt whoro courage was at fault. Each soldier wns commanded to seiz.0 
n woman, and placing her before liis own body, to ndvnnco across tho bridge. Tho column, 
thus bucklered, to tho shame of Spanish chivalry, by female bosoms, moved iu good order 
town id tho battery. Tho soldi ora lovollod their muskets with steady aim over tlio shoulders or 
under tho arms of tho woman whom ilioy thus hold before them, On tbo other hand, the 
oitiKons dared not discharge thoir cannon at thoii own townswomen, among whoso numbers 
many lccognlscd mothers, sis tors, or wives. Maastricht wns recovered, and an indiscriminate 
slauglitor Instantly avenged Its temporary loss.^l 
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Van Elide, with his German troops, had been stationed by the marquis of 
Havr6 to defend the St. Joris gate, but no sooner did the Spaniards under 
Vargas present themselves than he deserted to thorn instantly with his whole 
force. United with the Spanish cavalry, these traitorous defenders of Ant- 
werp dashed in pursuit of those who had been only faint-hearted. Thus the 
burghers saw themselves attacked by many of their friends, deserted by 
more. Whom wore they to trust? Nevertheless, Oborslcin's Gormans wore 
brave and faithful, resisting to the last, and dying every limn in his harness. 
The tide of battle flowed hither and thither, through every street and narrow 
lane. The confused mob of fugitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Walloons, 
Germans, burghers, struggling, shouting, striking, cursing, dying, swayed 
hither and tlnthcr like a stormy sea. Every house became a fortress. It 
was difficult to carry the houses by slonn, but they were soon set on fire. 

In a brief interval, the city hall and other edifices on the square were in 
flames. The conflagration spread with rapidity — house after house, street 
after street, taking Tire. Nearly a thousand buildings, in the most splendid 
and wealthy quarter of the city, were soon in a blaze, and multitudes of 
human beings were burned with them. The many tortuous streets which 
led down a slight descent from the rear of the town-house to the quays were 
all one vast conflagration. On the other side, the magnificent cathedral, 
separated from the Grande place by a single row of buildings, was lighted up, 
but not attacked by the flames. The tall spire cast its gigantic shadow 
across the last desperate conflict. Women, children, old men wore killed in 
countless numbers, gpd still, through all this havoc, directly over the heads of 
the struggling throng, suspended in mid-air above the din and smoko of the 
conflict, tliero sounded, every half quarter of every hour, as if in gentle 
mockery, from the belfry of the cathedral, the tender and melodious chimes. 

Never was there a more monstrous massacre, even in the blood-stained 
history of the Netherlands. It was estimated that, in the course of this and 
the two following days, not less than eight thousand human beings were 
murdered. 1 The Spaniards seemed to cast off oven the vizard of humanity. 
Hell seemed emptied of its fiends. Night fell upon the scene before the solt liars 
were masters of the city; but worse horrors began alLev the contest was 
ended. This army of brigands had come thither with a definite', practical 
purpose, for it was not blood-thirst, nor lust, nor lovengc which had impelled 
them, but it was greediness for gold. The fire, spreading more extensively 
and more rapidly than had been desired through the wealthiest quarter of 
the city, had unfortunately devoured a vast amount of property. Mix mil- 
lions, at least, had thus boon swallowed; a destruction by which no one had 
profited. There was, however, much loft. The strong boxes of the merchants, 
the gold, silver, and precious jewelry, the velvets, satins, brocades, laces, and 

1 Tlila ia tho estimate of Mendoza J; viz . , two thousand (Ivo hundred slain with tho sword, 
mid double that number burned and drowned, Cabrera * puts tho figures at woven thousand ami 
upwards. Bor/ and Jlooft h givo tho same number of dead bodies actually found in tho ntroots, 
viz u two thousand five hundred ; and, estimating tho drowned at ns many morn, leavo tho 
number of the burned to conjecturo Motoion , l who on all occasions books to diminish tho 
number of his couiitrymoh slain in battle or massacre, while lie magnifies tlio loss of his oppo- 
nents, admits that from four to flvo thousand woro slain , adding, howovor, that hut liffcoon 
hundred bodios wore found, which wmo all buried together in two groat pits, lfo thus deducts 
exactly one thousand from tho number of counted corpses, ns given by every other authority, 
Spanish or h’ioinisli. St rad a m gives three thousand as the number of those shun with tho 
sword. Tlio letter of Jerome do Ho (In to tho lung, written from tho citadel of Antwerp upon 
the GtU of Novombor, when the carnage was hardly over, estimates tho number of the slain at 
eight thousand, and ono thousand horses. This authority, coming from tho yery hour and 
ppot, and from a man so deeply implicated, may ho considoicd conclusive, ^ [Blok n puts tho num- 
ber of slain at botwcon six and sovon thousand.] 
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similar wcll-conccntmtod and portable plunder, were rapidly appropriated. 
So far the course was plain and easy, but in private houses it was more diffi- 
cult. The cash, plate, and other valuables of individuals were not so easily 
discovered. Torture was, therefore, at once employed to discover the hidden 
treasures. 

Two days longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of all the deeds of dark- 
ness yet compassed in the Netherlands, this was the worst. It was called 
the Spanish Fury, by which dread name it has been known for ages. The 
city which had been a world of wealth and splendour was changed to a charnel- 
house, ancl from that hour its commercial prosperity was blasted. 

Rarely lias so small a band obtained in three days’ robbery so large an 
amount of wealth. Four or five millions divided among five thousand soldiers 
made up for long arrearages. 

In this Spanish Fury many more were massacred in Antwerp than in the 
St. Bartholomew at Paris. Almost as many living human beings were dashed 
out of existence now as there had been .statues destroyed in the memorable 
image-breaking of Antwerp, ten years before — an event which had sent 
such a thrill of horror through the heart of Catholic Christendom. 

Marvellously few Spaniards were slain in these eventful days. Two 
hundred killed is the largest number stated. The discrepancy seems mon- 
strous, but it is hardly more than often existed between the losses inflicted 
and sustained by the Spaniards in such combats. Their prowess was equal 
to their ferocity, and this was enough to make thorn seem endowed with pre- 
terhuman powers. 

Bor’s/ estimate is two hundred Spaniards killed and four hundred 
wounded. Ilooft gives the same. Mendoza/ allows only fourteen Span- 
iards to have boon lulled, and rather more than twenty wounded. Motorcn 1 
as usual, considering the honour of his countrymen at stake, finds a grim con- 
solation in adding a few to the number of the enemies slain, and gives a total 
of three hundred Spaniards killed. Stracla m gives the two extremes; so 
that it is almost certain that the number was not less than fourteen nor more 
than two hundred. These statistics arc certainly curious, for it would seem 
almost impossible that a force numbering between thirty-five hundred and 
live thousand men (there is this amount of discrepancy in the different esti- 
mates) should capture and plunder, with so little loss to themselves, a city 
of two hundred thousand souls, defended by an army of at least twelve thou- 
sand besides a large proportion of burghers bearing weapons. No wonder 
that the chivalrous Brantfimc 0 was in an ecstasy of delight at the achieve- 
ment, and that the Nctherlandors, seeing the prowess and the cruelty of their 
foes, should come to doubt whether they wore men or devils. 

This disproportion between the number of Spaniards and states’ soldiers 
slain was the same in nil the great encounters, particularly in those of the 
period which now occupies us. In the six months between the end of August, 
1576, and the signing of tho Perpetual Edict on the 17th of February, 1577, 
the Spaniards killed twenty thousand, by the admission of the Netherlander 
themselves, and acknowledged less than six slain on their own side I So 
much for the blood expended annually or monthly by the Nether) anders in 
defence of liberty and religion. As for the money consumed, the usual esti- 
mate of the expense of the states' army was from 800,000 to 1,000,000 guldens 
monthly, according to Motorcn.* The same historian calculates the expense 
of Philip’s army at 42,000,000 crowns for the nine years, from 1567 to 1576, 
which would give nearly 400,000 dollars monthly, half of which, he says, came 
from Spain. The Netherlandcrs, therefore, furnished the other half, so that 
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200,000 dollars, equal to 500,000 guldens, monthly were to be added to the 
million required for their own war department. Here then was a tax of one 
and a half millions monthly, or eighteen millions yearly, simply for the keep- 
ing of the two armies on foot to destroy the Ncthorlandors and consume 
their substance. The frightful loss by confiscations, plunderings, brand- 
schetlings, and the sackings of cities and villages innumerable, was all in 
addition, of course, but that enormous amount defies calculation. The 
regular expense In money which they were to meet, if they could, for the more 
pay and provision of the armies, was ns above, and equal to at least sixty 
millions yearly to-day, making allowance for the difference in the value 
of money. This was certainly sufficient for a population of three millions. 
Their frequent promise to maintain their liberty with their " goods and their 
blood" was no idle boast — three thousand men and one and a half million 
florins being consumed monthly. 

THE PACIFICATION OF GHENT (I A7(l) 

Meantime the prince of Orange sat at Middolbiirg, watching the storm. 
The position of Holland and Zealand with regard to the other fifteen provinces 
was distinctly characterised. Upon certain points there was an absolute 
sympathy, while upon others there was a grave and almost fatal difference, 
It was the task of the prince to deepen the sympathy, to extinguish the differ- 
ence. In Holland and Zealand there was a warm and nearly universal adhe- 
sion to the reformed religion, a passionate attachment to the ancient politi- 
cal liberties. The 'prince, although an earnest Calvinist himself, did all in 
his power to check the growing spirit of intolerance towards the old religion, 
omitted no opportunity of strengthening the attachment which the people 
justly felt for their liberal institutions. 

On the other hand, in most of the other provinces, the Catholic religion 
had been regaining its ascendency. IGven in 1574, the stales assembled at 
Brussels declared to Ilequesens that they would rather die the death than 
sec any change in their religion. That feeling had rather increased than 
diminished. 

As to political convictions, the fifteen provinces differed much less from 
their two sisters. There was a strong attachment to their old constitutions, 
a general inclination to make use of the present crisis to effect their restora- 
tion. At the same time, it had not come to be the general conviction, as in 
Holland and Zealand, that the maintenance of those liberties was incom- 
patible with the continuance of Philip’s authority. The gioat bond of sym- 
pathy, however, between all the seventeen was their common hatred to the 
foreign soldiery. Upon this deeply embedded, immovable fulcrum of an 
ancient national hatred, the sudden mutiny of the whole Spanish army served 
as a lever of incalculable power. The prineo seized it as from the hand of 
God. Thus armed, he proposed (o himself the task of upturning the mass 
of oppression under which the old liberties of the country had so long been 
crushed. To effect this object, adroitness was as requisi tc as courage. 

The prince, therefore, in all his addresses and documents, was careful to 
disclaim any intention of disturbing the established religion, or of making 
any rash political changes. 

Having sought to impress upon his countrymen the gravity of the position, 
he led them to seek the remedy in audacity and in union. Ho familiarised 
them with his theory that the legal, historical government of the provinces 
belonged to the states-gcneral, to a congress of nobles, clergy, and commons, 
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appointed from each of the seventeen provinces. Tie maintained, with 
reason, that the government of the Netherlands wns a representative con- 
stitutional government, under the hereditary authority of the king. Letters 
were addressed to the states of nearly every province. Those bodies were 
urgently implored to appoint deputies to a general congress, at which a close 
and formal union between Holland and Zealand with the other provinces 
might bo effected. The place appointed for the deliberations was the city 
of Ghent. Here, by the middle of October, a largo number of delegates had 
already assembled although the citadel commanding the city was held by 
the Spaniards. 

The massacre at Antwerp and the eloquence of the prince produced a 
most quickening effect upon the congress at Ghent. Their deliberations 
had proceeded with decorum and earnestness, in the midst of the cannonading 
against the citadel, and the fortress fell on the same day which saw the con- 
clusion of the treaty. 

This important instrument, by which the sacrifices and exertions of the 
prince wore, for a brief season at least, rewarded, contained twenty-live 
articles. The prince of Orange, with the states of Holland and Zealand on 
the one side, and the provinces signing, or thereafter to sign the treaty, on 
the other, agreed that there should be a mutual forgiving and forgetting, 
as regarded the past. They vowed a close and faithful friendship for the 
future. They plighted a mutual promise to expel the Spaniards from the 
Netherlands without delay. As soon as this great deed should be done, there 
was to be a convocation of the statcs-gencral, on the basis of that assembly 
before which the abdication of the emperor had taken p?nce. 

By this congress, the affairs of religion in Holland and Zealand should be 
regulated, as 17011 as the surrender of fortresses and other places belonging 
to his majesty. There wns to be full liberty of communication and traffic 
between the citizens of the one side and the other. It should not be legal, 
however, for those of Holland and Zealand to attempt anything outside 
their own territory against the Roman Catholic religion, nor for cause thereof 
to injure or irritate any one, by deed or word. All the placards and edicts 
on the subject of heresy, together with the criminal ordinances made by the 
duke of Alva, were suspended, until the stales-gcneral should otherwise 
ordain. The prince was to remain lieutenant, admiral, and general for his 
majesty in Holland, Zealand, and the associated places, till otherwise pro- 
vided by the status-general, after the departure of the Spaniards. The 
cities and places included in the prince's commission, but not yet acknowledg- 
ing his authority, should receive satisfaction from him, ns to the point of 
religion and other matters, before subscribing to the union. All prisoners, 
and particularly the count of Bossu, should he released without ransom. All 
estates and other property not already alienated should be restored, all con- 
fiscations since I56G being declared null and void. Tho countess palatine, 
widow of Brodorodc, and count of Buvcn, son of the prince of Orange, were 
expressly named in this provision. Prelates and ecclesiastical persons, having 
property m Holland anil Zealand, should be reinstated, if possible; but in 
case of alienation, which was likely to be generally the case, there should be 
reasonable compensation, ft was to be decided by the states-gcneral whether 
the provinces should discharge the debts incurred by the prince of Orange in 
his two campaigns. Provinces and cities should not have the henefit of this 
union until llioy had signed the treaty, but they should be permitted to sign 
it when they chose. 

This memorable document was subscribed at Ghent on the 8th of Novem- 
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bcr, by Sninte-Aklegondo, -with eight other commissioners appointed by the 
prince of Ornngo and the estates of Holland on the one side, and by Elbertus 
Looninus and other deputies appointed by Brabant, Flanders, Artois, Hai- 
nault, Valenciennes, Lille, Douai, Orchics, Namur, Tournay, Utrecht, and 
Mechlin on the other side. 

The arrangement was a masterpiece of diplomacy on the part of the 
prince, for it was as effectual a provision for the safety of the reformed religion 
as coulcl be expected under the circumstances. It was much, considering 
the change which had been wrought of Into years in the fifteen provinces, 
that they should consent to any treaty with their two heretic sisters. It 
was much more that the Pacification should recognise the new religion as 
the established creed of Holland and Zealand, while at the same time the 
infamous edicts of Charles wore formally abolished. In the fifteen Catholic 
provinces, there was to be no prohibition of private reformed worship. The 
whole strength of the nation enlisted to expel the foreign soldiery from the 
soil. This was the work of William the Silent, and the prince thus saw the 
labour of years crowned with at least a momentary success. 

Ilia satisfaction was very great when it was announced to him, many 
days before the exchange of the signatures, that the treaty had been con- 
cluded. lie was desirous that the Pacification should bo referred for 
approval, not to the municipal magistrates only, but to the people itself. Pro- 
claimed m the market-place of every city and village, it was ratified, not by 
votes, but by hymns of thanksgiving, by triumphal music, by thundering of 
cannon, and by the blaze of beacons, throughout the Netherlands. 

Another event folded to the satisfaction of the hour. The country so 
recently and by deeds of such remarkable audacity conquered by the Span- 
iards in the north, was recovered almost simultaneously with the conclusion 
of the Ghent treaty. It was a natural consequence of the great mutiny. 
The troops having entirely deserted Mondragon, it became necessary for that 
officer to abandon Zieriksee, the city winch had boon won with so much 
valour. In the beginning of November, the capital, and with it the whole 
island of Schouwon, together with the rest of Zealand, excepting Tholen, 
was recovered by Count Ilolicnloho, lieutenant-general of tho prince of Orange, 
and acting according to his instructions. 

Thus on this particular point of time many great events had been crowded. 
At tho very same moment Zealand had been redeemed, Antwerp ruined, and 
the league of all the Netherlands against the Spaniards concluded. Tt now 
became known that another and most, important event had occurred at the 
same instant. On the day before the Antwerp massacre, four days before 
the publication of the Ghent treaty, a foreign cavalier, attended by a Moorish 
slave and by six men-at-arms, rode into the streets of Luxemburg. Tho 
cavalier was Don Ottavio Gonwiga, brother of the. prince, of Molfi. The 
Moorish slave was Don John of Austria, the son of the emperor, the con- 
queror of Granada, the hero of Lepanto. The new governor-general had 
traversed Spain and France in disguise with great celerity, and in the romantic 
manner which belonged to his character. He stood at last on tho threshold 
of the Netherlands, but with all his speed lie had arrived a few days too late. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA 

Don John of Austria was now in his thirty-second year, having been born 
in Ilalisbon on the 24th of February, 1545. His father was Charles V, 
emperor of Germany, king of Spain, dominator of Asia, Africa, and America; 
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his mother was Barbara Blombcrg, washerwoman of Ratisbon. Introduced 
to the emperor, originally, that she might alleviate his melancholy by her 
singing, she soon exhausted all that was harmonious in her nature, for never 
was a more uncomfortable, unmanageable personage than Barbara in her after 
life. Married to one Pyramus Kegcll, who was made a military commissary 
in the Netherlands, she was loft ft widow in the beginning of Alva’s adminis- 
tration. Placed under the especial superintendence of the duke, she became 
the torment of that warrior’s life. The terrible governor, who could almost 
crush the heart out of a nation of three millions, was unable to curb this 
single termagant. 

Notwithstanding every effort to entice, to intimidate, and to kidnap her 
from the Netherlands, there she remained, through all vicissitudes, even till 
the arrival of Don John. By his persuasions or commands she was, at last, 
induced to accept an exile for the remainder of her days in Spain, but 
revenged herself by assorting that ho was quite mistaken in supposing himself 
the emperor’s child ; a point, certainly, upon which her authority might bo 
thought conclusive. Thus there was a double mystery about Don John, 
lie might bo Olio issue of august parontago on one siclo ; ho was, possibly, 
sprung of most ignoble blood on both. _ Base-born at best, ho was nob sure 
whothor to look for the author of his being in tho halls of tho Cmsara or the 
booths of Itatisbon mechanics. 

Perhaps there was as much good faith on the part of Don John, when lie 
arrived in Luxemburg, as could be expected of a man corning directly from 
the cabinet of Philip. The king had secretly instruct^! him to conciliate 
tho provinces, but to concede nothing. Ho was directed to restore the 
government to its state during tho imperial epoch. Seventeen provinces, in 
two of which the population were all dissenters, in all of which the principle 
of mutual toleration bad just been accepted by Catholics and Protestants, 
were now to be brought back to tho condition according to which all Pro- 
testants wore beheaded, burned, or buried alive. The crusader of Granada 
and Lepanlo, the champion of the ancient church, was not likely to please 
the rugged Zealanders who had let themselves be hacked to pieces rather than 
say one Paternoster, and who had worn crescents in their caps at Leyden, to 
prove their deeper hostility to tho pope than to tho Turk. 

It was with a calm determination to counteract and crush the policy of 
the youthful governor that William the Silent awaited his antagonist, Were 
Don John admitted to confidence, the peace of Holland and Zealand was 
gone, fie had arrived, with all tho self-confidence of a conqueror; he did 
not know (hat he was to bo played upon like a pipe, to be caught in meshes 
spread by his own hands, to struggle blindly, to rage impotcntly — to die 
ingloriouslyJ' 

CONCILIATORY rQLICY OP DON JOHN 

It is probable that his intentions wore really honourable and candid. 
The slates-goneral were not less embarrassed than the prince. His sudden 
arrival threw them into great perplexity, which was increased by the con- 
ciliatory tone of his letter. They had now removed from Ghent to Brussels; 
and first sending deputies to pay the honours of a ceremonious welcome to 
Don John, they wrote to the prince of Orange, then in Holland, for his advice 
in this difficul t eonj imeture. The prince replied by a memorial of considerable 
length, dated Middolburg, the 30 th of November, in which he gave them the 
most wise and prudent advice; the substance of which was to receive any 
propositions coining from the wily and perfidious Philip with the utmost 

n* w, — vol, xfii. 
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suspicion, and to refuse all negotiation with his deputy, if the immediate 
withdrawal of the foreign troops was not at once conceded and the acceptance 
of the pacification guaranteed in its most ample extent. 

This advice was implicitly followed; the states in the mean time taking 
the precaution of assembling a large body of troops at Wavro, between Brussels 
and Namur, the command of which was given to the count of Lalaing. A 
still more important measure was the despatch of an envoy to England, to 
implore the assistance of Elizabeth. She acted on this occasion with frank- 
ness and intrepidity ; giving a distinguished reception to the envoy Swevcg- 
hem, and advancing a loan of £100,000, on condition that the states made no 
treaty without her knowledge or participation. 

To secure still more closely the federal union that now bound the different 
provinces, a new compact was concluded by the deputies on the Dili of Jan- 
uary, 1577, known by the title of the Union of Brussels, and signed by the 
prelates, ecclesiastics, lords, gentlemen, magistrates, and others, representing 
the states of the Netherlands. 1 A copy of this act of union was transmitted 
to Don John, and after some months of cautious parleying, in the latter part 
of which the candour of the prince seemed doubtful, and which the native 
historians do not hesitate to stigmatise ns merely assumed, a treaty was signed 
at Marche-en-Pam6no, a place between Namur and Luxemburg, in which 
every point insisted on by the states was, to the surprise and delight of the 
nation, fully consented to and guaranteed. 

This important document is called the Perpetual Edict, bears date the 
12th of February, 1577, and contains nineteen articles. They wore all based 
on the acceptance Gf the Pacification; but one expressly stipulated that the 
count of Buren should be act at liberty as soon as the prince of Orange, his 
father, laid on his part ratified the treaty.? 1 

In the Pacification of Ghent, the prince had achieved the price of his life- 
long labours. He had banded a mass of provinces, by the ties of a common 
history, language, and customs, into a league against a foreign tyranny. He 
had grappled Holland and Zealand to their sister provinces by a common 
love for their ancient liberties, by a common hatred to a Spanish soldiery. lie 
had exorcised the evil demon of religious bigotry by which the body politic 
had been possessed so many years; for the Ghent treaty, largely inter- 
preted, opened the door to universal toleration. In the Perpetual Edict 
the prince saw his work undone. Holland and Zealand were again cut adrift 
from the other fifteen provinces, and war would soon bo lot loose upon that 
devoted little territory .& 

Don John mnclo his solemn entry into Brussels on the 1st of May, and 
assumed the functions of his limited authority. The conditions of the treaty 
were promptly and regularly fulfilled. The citadels occupied by the Spanish 
soldiers were given up to the Flemish and Walloon troops; and the departure 
of these ferocious foreigners took place at once. The largo sums required 
to facilitate this measure made it necessary to submit for a while to the pres- 
ence of the German mercenaries. 

But Don John's conduct soon destroyed the temporary delusion which 
had deceived the country. Whether his projects were hitherto only concealed, 

[ l TVio Ghent Purification, -which was hi tho nature of a treaty between the pnneo an A tUo 
states of Holland and Zealand on tho one side, and u curtain number of provinces on the otbov, 
luul only been signed by tho envoys of tho contracting parties. Though received with deserved 
and universal acclamation, it line! not tho authority of n, popular doouniont, This, however, 
was tho character atudlouflly impressed npmi tho Brussels Union. Tho people, subdivided ac- 
cording to tho various grades of their social hlaraioUy, had boon nalmniuy tuumnanad to coun- 
cil, and had doliboiatoly recorded tliolr conviction,*'] 
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or that they were now for the first time excited by the disappointment of 
those hopes of authority held out to him by Philip, and which his predecessors 
had shared, it is certain that ho very early displayed his ambition, and very 
imprudently attempted to put it in force. He at once demanded from the 
council of state the command of the troops and the disposal of the revenues. 
The answer was a simple reference to the Pacification of Ghent; and the 
prince’s rejoinder was an apparent submission, and the immediate despatch 
of letters in cipher to the king, demanding a supply of troops sufficient to 
restore his ruined authority. These lettcis were intercepted by the Icing of 
Navarre, afterwards Ilenry IV of France, who immediately transmitted them 
to the prince of Orange, his old friend and fellow soldier. 

Public opinion, to the suspicions of which Don John had been from the 
first obnoxious, was now unanimous in attributing to design all that was un- 
constitutional and unfair. His impetuous character could no longer submit 
to the restraint of dissimulation, and he resolved to take some bold and de- 
cided measure. A very favourable opportunity was presented in the arrival 
of the queen of Navarre, Margucrilo of Valois, at Namur, on her way to Spa. 
The prince, numerously attended, hastened to the former town under pre- 
tence of paying his respects to the queen. As soon as she left the place, ho 
repaired to the glacis of the town, as if for the mere enjoyment of a walk, 
admired the external appearance of the citadel, and expressed a desire to be 
admitted inside. The young count of Barlaymont, in the absence of his 
father, the governor of the place, and an accomplice in the plot with Don 
John, freely admitted him. The prince immediately drew forth a pistol, 
and exclaimed that that was the first moment of his government, took pos- 
session of the place with his immediate guard, and instantly formed them 
into a dcvoLed garrison. 


ORANGIO MADE IU JAVA IiD) MATTHIAS GOVERNOR 

The prince of Orange immediately made public the intercepted letters; 
and, at the solicitation of the statcs-gencral, repaired to Brussels; into which 
city he made a truly triumphant entry on the 23rd of September, and was 
immediately nominated governor, protector, or reward 1 of Brabant — a 
dignity which had fallen into disuse, hut was revived on this oceasion, and 
which was little inferior in power to that of the dictators of Home.? A inward 
was not exactly dictator, although his authority was universal, Pie was 
not exactly protector, nor governor, nor stallholder. His functions were 
unlimited ns to time — therefore superior to those of an ancient dictator; 
they were commonly conferred on the. natural heir to the sovereignty — 
therefore more lofty than those of ordinary stadholders. The individuals 
who had previously held the office in the Netherlands had usually reigned 

[' Tho fact tlmt tho oloctlon of Orange ns ruward or mwaert of Brabant was due to violonco, 
though not mentioned by English and Ainoiican historians of the Netherlands. 1ms boon clearly 
established by Belgian scholars. In fact, the prince himself, when charged In Philips ban 
with securing his election ° by fotco and tumult," did not deny tlmt those in etvna wore em- 
ployed, but declared in his momornblo Apology that Instead of seeking he had refused the 
office. Ills subsequent nccoptanco of it showed that ho thought it was time to uso this exalted 
position to Imffio tho designs of his onemios. Tho important fact, which oven Motley b does 
not mention, that Orange owed his oloctlon to a popular tumult, is proved by Uachnrd.tf — Cor- 
rrnpomlcmce de Guillaume 1c Tacitnme; and by l)o Bobanlx do Soumoy, 1 ’ the learned editor 
of Mhnoncs da FrSdSiic Pcncnot (the famoun Chmupagny), It is noticeable that both these 
competent critics tincotho prlnco’s subtle agency in this uprising, as well as In the solzuro of 
tho duke of Aorscliot and othor Catholic leaders, which had such serious results for the causo 
of liberty and union In the No thor lands. — Yotjkq. 8 ] 
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afterwards in. their own right, Duke Albert, of the Bavarian line, for ex- 
ample, had been ruward of Ilainault and Holland for thirty years, during 
the insanity of his brother, and on the death of Duke William had succeeded 
to his title. Philip of Burgundy had declared himself ruward of Brabant 
in 1425, and had shortly afterwards deprived Jacqueline of all her titles and 
appropriated them to himself. 6 

The prince’s authority, now almost unlimited, extended over every prov- 
ince of the Netherlands, except Namur and Luxemburg, both of which ac- 
knowledged Don John, 

The first care of the liberated nation was to demolish the various citadels 
rendered celebrated and odious by the excesses of the Spaniards. This was 
done with an enthusiastic industry in which every age and sex bore a part, 
and which promised well for liberty. Among the ruins of that of Antwerp 
the statue of the duke of Alva was discovered, dragged through the filthiest 
streets of the town, and, with all the indignity so well merited by the original, 
it was finally broken into a thousand pieces. 1 

The country, in conferring such extensive powers on the prince of Orange, 
had certainly gone too far — not for his desert, hut for its own tranquillity. 
It was impossible that such an elevation should not excite the discontent 
and awaken the energy of the haughty aristocracy of Flanders and Brabant; 
and particularly of the house of Croy, the ancient rivals of that of Nassau. 
The then representative of that family seemed the person most suited to 
counterbalance William’s excessive power. The duke of Aorachot was there- 
fore named governor of Flanders; and he immediately put himself at the 
head of a confederacy of the Catholic party, which quickly decided to oiler 
the chief government of the country, still in the name of Philip, to llio arch- 
duke Matthias, brother of the emperor Rudolf II, and cousin german to 
Philip of Spain, a youth but nineteen years of age. A Flemish gentleman 
named Maelsted was entrusted with the proposal, Matthias joyously con- 
sented; and, quitting Vienna with the greatest scerocy, he arrived at Maes- 
tricht, without any previous announcement, and expected only by the party 
that had invited him, at the end of October, 157V. 

The prince of Orange, instead of showing Lhe least symptom of dissatis- 
faction at this underhand proceeding aimed at his personal authority, an- 
nounced his perfect approval of the nomination, and was the foremost in 
recommending measures for the honour of the archduke and Lhe security of 
the country. He drew up the basis of a treaty for Matthias’ acceptance, on 
terms which guaranteed to the council of state and the stalos-gcncral the 
virtual sovereignty, and loft to the young prince little beyond the fine title 
which had dazzled his boyish vanity. The prince of Orange was appointed 
his lieutenant, in all the branches of the administration, civil, military, or 
financial; and the duke of Aerschot, who had hoped to obtain an entire 
domination oyer the puppet he had brought upon the stage, saw himself 
totally foiled in his project, and left without a chance or a pretext for the 
least increase to his influence. 

But a still greater disappointment attended this ambitious nobleman in 
the very stronghold of his power. The Flemings, driven by persecution to 
a state of fury almost unnatural, had, in their antipathy to Spain, adopted 
a hatred against Catholicism which had its source only in political frenzy, 
while the converts imagined it to arise from reason and conviction. 

Two men had taken advantage of this state of the public mind, and 

[' Tho bulk wiis melted again and reconvoi tod by a most natural metamorphosis Into tlio 
cannon from which It lind originally sprung. — Motlicy.^] 
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gamed over it an unbounded ascendency. They were Francis van der K6- 
Ihulle lord of Ryhovo, and Jan van Ilembyze [or Imbize], who each seemed 
formed to realise the beau-ideal of a factious demagogue. They had ac- 
quired supreme power over the people of Ghent, and had at their command 
a body of twenty thousand resolute and well-armed supporters. The duke 
of Aerschot vainly attempted to oppose his authority to that of these men; 
and he on one occasion imprudently exclaimed that “ he would have them 
hanged, even though they were protected by the prince of Orange himself.” 
The same night Ryhovo summoned the leaders of his bands; and quickly 
assembling a considerable force, they repaired to the duke’s hotel, made him 
prisoner, and, without allowing him time to dress, carried him away in tri- 
umph, At the same time the bishops of Bruges and Ypres, the high bailiffs 
of Ghent and Courtrai, the governor of Oudenarde, and other important 
magistrates, were arrested — accused of complicity with the duke, but of 
wlmt particular offence the lawless demagogues did not deign to specify 
The two tribunes immediately divided the whole honours and authority of 
administration — Ryhovo as military, and Hembyze as civil chief. 1 

The latter of these legislators completely changed the forms of the gov- 
ernment; he revived the ancienL privileges destroyed by Charles V, and took 
all preliminary measures for forcing the various provinces to join with the 
city of Ghent in forming a federative republic. The states-geneml and the 
prince of Orange were alarmed lest these troubles might lead to a renewal 
of the anarchy from the effects of which the country had but just obtained 
breathing time. Ryhovo consented, at the remonstrance of the prince of 
Orange, to release the duke of Aerschot; but William was obliged to repair 
to Ghent in person, in the hope of establishing order. He arrived on the 29th 
of December, and entered on a strict inquiry with his usual calmness and deci- 
sion. IIo could not succeed in obtaining the liberty of the other prisoners, 
though he pleaded for them strongly. Having severely reprimanded the 
factious leaders, and pointed out the dangers of their illegal course, he re- 
turned to Brussels, leaving the factious city in a temporary tranquillity 
which his firmness and discretion could alone have obtained. 

The archduke Matthias, having visited Antwerp, and acceded to all the 
conditions required of him, made his public entry into Brussels on the 18th 
of January, 157S, and was installed in his dignity of governor-general amidst 
the usual fhtes and rejoicings. Don John of Austria was at the same time 
declared an enemy to the country, with a public order to quit it without 
delay; and a prohibition was issued against any inhabitant acknowledging 
his forfeited authority. 


outbreak of war 

War was now once more openly declared, some fruitless negotiations having 
afforded a fair pretext for hostilities. The rapid appearance of a numerous 
army under the orders of Don John gave strength to the suspicions of his 
former dissimulation. It was currently believed that large bodies of the Span- 
ish troops had remained concealed in the forests of Luxemburg and Lorraine; 
while several regiments, which had remained in France in the service of the 
League, immediately re-entered the Netherlands. Alessandro Farnese prince 

T 1 Thus audaciously, successfully, and hitherto without "bloodshed, was the anti-Catholio 
i evolution commenced in Flanders, The event was the first of a long and most signal series, 
Tho effect of this sudden rising of the popular party was prodigious throughout the Nether- 
lands. At the sumo tlmo the audacity of such oxtromo proceedings could hardly be counto 
nnneed by any considerable party in the statoS'gonoial, b ] 
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of Parma, son of the former govcrnanfc, came to the aid of his uncle Don John 
at the head of a large force of Italians; and these several reinforcements, 
with the German auxiliaries still in the country, composed an army of twenty 
thousand men. The army of the status-general was still larger, but far 
inferior in point of discipline. It was commanded by Antoine do Goignies, a 
gentleman of Hainaull, and an old soldier of the school of Charles V. 

After a sharp affair at the village of Riminants, in which the royalists hail 
the worst, the two armies met at Gcmbloux [or Gcmblours] on the 31st 
of January, 1S78.P 


this lusASTun on amntnoux (1578) 

Don John, making a selection of some six hundred cavalry, all picked men, 
with a thousand infantry, divided the whole into two bodies, which lie placed 
under command of Goimga and the famous old Christopher Mondragon. 
These officers received orders to hang on the rear of the enemy, to harass 
him, and to clo him all possible damage consistent with the possibility of 
avoiding a general engagement, until the main army under Parma and Don 
John should arrive. The retiring army of the states was then proceeding 
along the borders of a deep ravine, filled with mire and water, and ns broad 
as and more dangerous than a river. In the midst of the skirmishing, Ales- 
sandro of Parma rode up to reconnoitre. lie saw at onco that the columns of 
the enemy were marching unsteadily to avoid being precipitated into this 
creek. Ho observed /he waving of their spears, the general confusion of their 
ranks, and was quick to take advantage of the fortunate moment. 

He drew up liis little force in a compact column. Then, with a few words 
of encouragement, ho launched them at the foe. The violent and entirely 
unexpected shock was even more successful than the prince had anticipated. 
The hostile cavalry reeled and fell into hopeless confusion, J'lgmont in vain 
striving to rally them to resistance. That name had lost its magic. Goignies 
also attempted, without success, to restore order among the panic-struck 
ranks. Assaulted in flank and rear at the same moment, and already in 
temporary confusion, the cavalry of the enemy turned their backs anil fled. 
The centre of the states* army, thus left exposed, was now warmly attacked 
by Parma. It had, moreover, been already thrown into disorder by the 
retreat of its own horse, as they charged through thorn in rapid and disgraceful 
panic. The whole army broke to pieces at once, and so great was the trepi- 
dation that the conquered troops had hardly courage to run away. They 
were utterly incapable of combat. Not a blow was struck by the fugitives. 
Hardly a man in the Spanish ranks was wounded; while, in the course of an 
hour and a half, the whole force of the enemy was exterminated. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy the exact numbers slain. Some 
nccounts spoke of ten thousand killed, or captive, with absolutely no loss on 
Lho royal side. 

Rarely had a more brilliant exploit boon performed by a handful of cavalry. 
A whole army was overthrown. Everything belonging to the enemy fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards. Thirty-four standards, many field-pieces, 
much camp equipage, and ammunition, besides some seven or eight thousand 
dead bodies, and six hundred living prisoners, were the spoils of that winter’s 
day. Of the captives, some wore soon afterwards hurled off the bridge at 
Namur, and drowned like dogs in the Maas, while the rest wore all hanged, 
none escaping with life, Don John’s clemency was not superior to that of 
his sanguinary predecessors. 
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And so another proof was added — if proofs were still necessary — of 
Spanish prowess. The Netherlander may be pardoned if their foes seemed 
to them supernatural, and almost invulnerable. How else could these enor- 
mous successes be accounted for? How else could thousands fall before the 
Spanish swords, while hardly a single Spanish corpse told of effectual re- 
sistance? At Jemmingon, Alva had lost seven soldiers, and slain seven thou- 
sand; in the Antwerp Fury, two hundred Spaniards, at most, had fallen, 
while eight thousand burghers and states’ troops had been butchered; and 
now at Gcmbloux, six^ seven, eight, ten — heaven knew how many thou- 
sands had been exterminated, and hardly a single Spaniard had been slain! 
Undoubtedly, the first reason for this result was the superiority of the Spanish 
soldiers. They wore the boldest, the best disciplined, the most experienced 
in the world. Their audacity, promptness, and ferocity made them almost 
invincible. Moreover, they were commanded by the most renowned cap- 
tains of the age. 6 

The news of this battle threw the states into the utmost consternation. 
Brussels being considered insecure, the archduke Matthias and his council 
retired to Antwerp; but the victors did not feel their forces sufficient to 
justify an attack upon the capital. They, however, took Louvain, Tirlemont, 
and several other towns; but these conquests wore of little import in com- 
parison with the loss of Amsterdam, which declared openly and unanimously 
for the patriot cause. The statcs-general recovered their courage, and 
prepared for a new contest. They sent deputies to the diet of Worms, to 
ask succour from the princes of the empire. The count palatine John Kasimir 
repaired to their assistance with a considerable force of (jormans and English, 
all equipped and paid by Queen Elizabeth. Francis duke of Alen<;on and 
of Anjou, and brother of Henry III of France, hovered on the frontiers of 
Hainonlt with a respectable army, 1 

But all the various chiefs lmd separate interests ancl opposite views; 
while the fanatic violence of the people of Ghent sapped the foundations of 
the pacification to which the town had given its name, 2 The Walloon prov- 
inces, deop-rooted in their attachment to religious bigotry, which they loved 
still better Ilian political freedom, gradually withdrew from the common 
cause; and without yet openly becoming reconciled with Spain, they adopted 
a neutrality which was tantamount to it. Don John was, however, deprived 
of all chance of reaping any advantage from these unfortunate dissensions. 
He was suddenly taken ill in his camp at Bougy; and died [probably of a 
camp fever], after a fortnight’s suffering, on the 1st of October, 1578, in the 
33rd year of his agc.P 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE DUKE OF PARMA 

On the death of Don John the command of the royal army fell to his 
nephew Alessandro Farncse, duke of Parma. He was descended from Charles 
V through his mother the duchess Margaret, under whoso administration 
the first troubles had broken out. He had already fought in Belgium on 
the side of his young and unfortunate relative — they were both of the same 

[' lie lmd boon vainly olYorocl tho sovereignty op tho provinces, and called to nBsisfc under 
the titlo of 14 Protector of Netherlandish liberty . ” Motley 1 accuses him of being 44 tho moat 
dosplcablo personage who had over ontorod tho Netherlands,” and claims that Orange encour- 
aged hiui only to keep Queen Elizabeth Anxious to forestall a French alliance j 

[ a All Flanders was proy to a Calvinist terrorism which made tho Catholics long for Don 
John's sovereignty. They had lost faith in Oiango. — llhOX i] 
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age — and the latter, on hie death-bed, had named him as his successor, 
Everything justified the choice — none of the old Spanish generals exceeded 
the duke in valour, military experience, prudence in council, and resources 
in danger. To these qualities was joined great executive ability. Perhaps 
lie had more talents than virtues, but his conduct was that of a man who was 
master of himself, and too used to loading others to lot his own faults interfere 
with his success. 

He soon managed to get together, in the provinces that remained loyal 
to him (Namur and Luxemburg), as many ns thirty-two thousand soldiers, 
almost all foreigners. This would have been but a small force to oppose to 
the Belgians if harmony had reigned among the latter. But there was 
already open schism between the Catholics and the Protestants. Hcmbyzo 
and Ryhove took John Ifasimir’s troops into the pay of the city and with this 
reinforcement made themselves master of all La Flandre Flamingante, where 
Protestantism had already spread among the lower classes; all the more 
eager for the change since they were experiencing a condition of affairs the 
like of which had never been known before. Everywhere power was seized 
by the most factious, and such was their violence that French Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault became indignant and formed a defensive alliance, 
seceding in a formal manner from the confederated provinces (January Gth, 
1579).' * 


THE UNION OE UTIIEC11T (1570) 

The statos-genenfi and the whole national party regarded, with prophetic 
dismay, the approaching dismemberment of their common country. They 
sent deputation on deputation to the Walloon states, to warn them of their 
danger, and to avert, if possible, the fatal measure. Treachery and religious 
fanaticism had undermined the bulwark almost as soon as reared. As, in 
besieged cities, a sudden breastwork is thrown up internally, when the out- 
ward defences arc crumbling — so the energy of Orange had boon silently 
preparing the Union of Utrecht, as a temporary defence until the too should 
be beaten back and there should be time to decide on their future course of 
action. 

During the whole month of December, an active correspondence had been 
carried on between the prince and his brother John, with various agents in 
Gelderland, Friesland, and Groningen, as well as with influential personages 
in the more central provinces and cities. Gelderland, the natural bulwark 
to Holland and Zealand, commanding the four great rivers of the country, 
had been fortunately placed under the government of the trusty John of 
Nassau, that province being warmly in favour of a closer union witli its sister 
provinces, and particularly with those more nearly allied to itself in religion 
and in language. 

Already in December (1578), Count John, in behalf of his brother, had 
laid before the states of Holland and Zealand, assembled at Gorlcum, the 
project of anew union with “ Gelderland, Ghent, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
ancl Groningen.” The proposition had been favourably entertained, nnd com- 
missioners had been appointed to confer with other commissioners at XJtvccht, 
whenever lliey should be summoned by Count John. The prince chose not 
to be the ostensible mover in the plan himself. He did not wish to startle 
unnecessarily the archduke Matthias, nor to be cried out upon as infringing 
the Ghent Pacification, although the whole world knew that treaty to be 
hopelessly annulled. For these and many other weighty motives ho 
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proposed that the new union should be the apparent work of other hands, 
and only offered to him and to the country when nearly completed, 

After various preliminary meetings in December and January, the deputies 
of Geklerland and Zutphen, with Count John, stadholder of these provinces, 
at their head, met with the deputies of Holland, Zealand, and tho provinces 
between the Ems and the Lauwors, early in January, 1579, and on the 23rd 
of that month, without waiting longer for the deputies of the other provinces, 
they agreed provisionally upon a treaty of union which was published after- 
wards on tho 29th, from the town-house of Utrecht. 

This memorable document — which is over regarded as tho foundation of 
the Netherland Republic • — contained twenty-six articles, The preamble 
stated tho object of the union. It was to strengthen, not to forsake the Ghent 
Pacification, already nearly annihilated by the force of foreign soldiery. The 
contracting provinces agreed to remain eternally united, as if they were but 
one province. At Die same time, it was understood that each was to retain 
its particular privileges, liberties, laudable and traditionary customs, and 
other laws. The cities, corporations, and inhabitants of every province were 
to be guaranteed as to their ancient constitutions. The provinces, by virtue 
of the union, were to defend each other "with life, goods, and blood," against 
all force brought against them in the king's name or behalf. They were also 
to defend each other against all foreign or domestic potentates, provinces, 
or cities, provided such defence were controlled by the "generality" of the 
union. For the expense occasioned by the protection of the provinces, certain 
imposts and excises were to be equally assessed and collected. No truce 
or peace was to be concluded, no war commenced^ 118 impost established 
affecting the “generality,” but by unanimous advice and consent of the 
provinces. 

Upon other matters the majority was to decide, the votes being taken in 
the manner then customary in the assembly of stntes-gcneral. None of the 
united provinces, or of their cities or corporations, was to make treaties with 
other potentates or slates, without consent of its confederates. If neighbour- 
ing princes, provinces, or cities wished to enter into this confederacy, they 
were to bo received by the unanimous consent of the united provinces, A com- 
mon currency was to be established for the confederacy. In the matter of 
divine worship, Holland and Zealand wore to conduct themselves as they 
should think proper. The other provinces of the union, however, were either 
to conform to the “religious peace” already laid down by Archduke Matthias 
and his council, or to make such other arrangements as each province should 
for itself consider appropriate for the maintenance of its internal tranquillity 
— provided always that every individual should remain free in his religion, 
and that no man should be molested or questioned on the subject of divine 
worship as had been already established by the Ghent Pacification. 

Such were the simple provisions of that instrument which became the 
foundation of the powerful commonwealth of the United Netherlands. On 
the day when it was concluded, there were present deputies from five provinces 
only. Count John of Nassau signed first, as stadholder of Gelderland and 
Zutphen. Iiis signature was followed by those of four deputies from that 
double province; and the envoys of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and the 
Frisian provinces then signed the document. 

The prince himself, although in reality the principal director of the 
movement, delayed appending his signature until May the 3rd, 1579. Herein 
lie was actuated by the reasons already stated, and by the hope which he still 
entertained that a wider union might be established, with Matthias for its 
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nominal chief. His enemies, as usual, attributed this patriotic delay to 
baser motives. They accused him of a desire to assume the governor-general-, 
ship himself, to the exclusion of the archduke — an insinuation which th$ 
states of Holland took occasion formally to denounce as a calumny. For 
those who have studied the character and histoi'y of the man, a defence; 
against such slander is superfluous. Matthias was but the shadow, Orange; 
the substance. The archduke had been accepted only to obviate the evil 
effects of a political intrigue, and with the express condition that the prince, 
should be his lieutenant-general in name, his master in fact. Directly after 
his departure in tho following year, the prince’s authority, which nominally 
departed also, was re-established in his own person, and by express act of 
the statcs-genoral. 

The Union of Utrecht was the foundation-stone of tho Notherlnnd Repub- 
lie: but Hi© framers of the confederacy did not intend the establishment 
of a republic, or of an independent commonwealth of any kind. They had 
not forsworn tho Spanish monarch. It was not yot their intention to for- 
swear him. Certainly the act of union contained no allusion to such an 
important step. On the contrary, in tho brief preamble they expressly stated 
their intention to strengthen the Ghent Pacification, and tho Ghent Pacifica- 
tion acknowledged obedience to the king. They intended no political innova- 
tion of any kind. No doubt tho formal renunciation of allegiance, which was 
to follow within two years, was contemplated by many as a future probability; 
but it could not be foreseen with certainty. 

Tho establishment of a republic, which lasted two centuries, which threw 
a girdle of rich dependencies entirely round the globe, and which attained 
so remarkable a height of commercial prosperity and political influence, was 
the result of the Utrecht Union; but it was not a premeditated result. The 
future confederacy was not to resemble the system of the German Empire, 
for it was to acknowledge no single head. It was to differ from the Aehrwm 
League, in the far inferior amount of power which it permitted to its general 
assembly, and in the consequently greater proportion of sovereign attributes 
which were retained by tho individual states. 

It was, on the other hand, to furnish a closer and more intimate bond than 
that of tho Swiss confederacy, which was only a union for defence, and external 
purposes, of cantons otherwise independent. It was, finally, to differ from 
the American federal commonwealth in tho great feature that it was to bo 
merely a confederacy of sovereignties, not a representative republic. Its 
foundation was a compact, not a constitution. Tho contracting parties 
were slates and corporations, who considered themselves as representing 
small nationalities dejure d de {ado, and as succeeding to the supreme power 
at the very instant in which allegiance to the Spanish monarch was renounced. 
The general assembly was a collection of diplomatic envoys, bound by instruc- 
tion from independent states. The voting was not by bends, but by states. 
The deputies wore not representatives of the people, but of the states; for 
the people of the United States of tho Netherlands never assembled — ns 
did the people of the United States of America two centuries later — • to lay 
down a constitution, by which they granted a generous amount of power 
to the union, while they reserved enough of sovereign attributes to secure 
that local self-government which is tho life-blood of liberty. 

Could the jealousy of great nobles, tho rancour of religious differences, 
the Catholic bigotry of tho Walloon population on the one side, contending 
with the democratic insanity of tho Ghent populace on the other, have been 
restrained within bounds by the moderate counsels of William of Orange, 
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it would have been possible to unite seventeen provinces instead of seven, 
and to save many long and blighting years of civil war. 

Thus by the Union of Utrecht on the one hand, and the fast approaching 
reconciliation of the Walloon provinces on the other, the work of decomposition 
and of construction went hand in haiuU 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE LASiT YEARS OF WILLIAM THE SILENT 

[1G79-1084 A.D.] 

By ft few wise concessions rondo in good time at the origin of the troubles 
and loyally maintained, Philip II might have saved intact the heritage of 
the house of Burgundy, and also preserved the old religion in the whole 
extent of the seventeen provinces. As a result of adopting an inexorable 
system and calling tyranny to his aid, before his death the sou of Charles V 
behold Ins inheritance dismembered and Protestantism triumphant and 
dominant in the new republic of the united provinces. The punishment of 
the proudest and most powerful king of the sixteenth century was still more 
cruel. 

That Batavian federation, so feeble in its commencement, gradually be- 
came one of the most formidable stales of Europe, and as slndhoklors the 
descendants of the proscribed William the Silent raised themselves above 
the descendants of his proscribcr. They vain pushed Spain and dictated 
laws to it. The Dutch Republic was extending its power and commanding 
admiration when the Spanish monarchy, exhausted by such a long struggle, 
was drawing after it in its humiliation anti its ruin the states which, unhappily 
for themselves, had not been able to detach themselves irrevocably from the 
fatal dominion of Philip II. 

After joining the Protestants and valiantly fighting with them, the Bel- 
gian malcontents family abandoned thorn, thus deserting the great cause of 
the Netherlands. But this fatal determination, which even the tumults and 
aggressions of the Calvinist party could scarcely excuse, was cruelly expiated. 
The submission of the Catholic Belgians to Spain, accomplished too quickly 
and with too great lack of foresight, was the principal cause of the long decay 
and dismemberment of the southern Netherlands^ 

470 
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TAKMA BESIEGES MAESTOICIIT (1670) 

After the Union of Utrecht, the North and South ceased to fight together. 
The duke of Alenijon, jealous of the count palatine, had abruptly returned to 
France, and, as the archduke Matthias possessed neither money nor troops, 
he was reduced to an absolute nullity. The duke of Parma knew how to 
profit skilfully by these circumstances. ITo advanced into Brabant with all 
his forces ancl compelled the troops of the states to fall back upon Antwerp. 
This movement brought to light John Kasimir’s German bands, isolated in 
Flanders and already embroiled with the people of Ghent. Their leader had 
gone to England, and, without waiting his return, they made terms with 
Parma and obtained a safe conduct to return to their own country. 

Then the duke, now master of the country, eame down upon Maestri cht. c 
The investment of Maestricht was commenced upon the 12th of March, 1579. 
In the city, besides the population, there were two thousand peasants, both 
mon and women, a garrison of one thousand soldiers, and a trained burgher 
guard numbering about twelve hundred. The name of the military com- 
mandant was Melchior. Sebastian Tappin, a Lorraine officer, was, in truth, 
the principal director of the operations. 

After a heavy cannonade from forty-six great guns, continued for several 
days, a portion of the brick curtain had crumbled, but through the breach 
was seen a massive tcrrcploin, well moated, which, after six thousand shots 
already delivered on the outer wall, still remained uninjured. Four thou- 
sand miners, who had passed half their lives in blurring for coal in that 
anthracite region, had been furnished by the bishop of Li6ge, and this force 
was now set to their subterranean work. _ A mine having been opened at a 
distance, the besiegers slowly worked their way towards the Tongres gate, 
while at the same time the more ostensible operations were in the opposite 
direction. The besieged had their miners also, for the peasants in the city 
had been used to work with mattock and pickaxe. The women, too, enrolled 
themselves into companies, chose their officers — or “mine-mistresses,” as 
they were called — and did good service daily in the caverns of the earth. 

Subterranean Fighting 

Thus a whole army of gnomes wore noiselessly at work to destroy ancl 
defend the beleaguered city. Tho contending forces met daily, in deadly 
encounter, within these sepulchral gangways. The citizens secretly con- 
structed a dam across tho Spanish mine, and then deluged their foe with 
hogsheads of boiling water. Hundreds wore thus scalded to death. They 
heaped branches and light fagots in the hostile mine, set fire to the pile, and 
blew thick volumes of smoko along the passage with organ bellows, brought 
from the churches for the purpose. Many were thus suffocated. 

Tho discomfited besiegers abandoned tho mine where they had mot with 
such able countermining, and sank another shaft, at midnight, in secret. 
They worked their way, unobstructed, till they arrived at their subterranean 
port, rliiectly beneath the doomed ravelin. Here they constructed a spacious 
chamber, supporting it with columns, and making all their architectural 
arrangements with as much precision and elegance as if their object had been 
purely aesthetic. Coffers full of powder, to an enormous amount, were then 
placed in every direction. The explosion was prodigious; a part of the 
tower fell with the concussion, ancl the moat was choked with heaps of 
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rubbish. The assailants sprang across the passage thus afforded, and mastered 
the ruined portion of the fort. 

On the Stli of April, after uniting in prayer, and listening to a speech 
from Alessandro Farncse, the great mass of the Spanish army advanced to 
the breach. The tried veterans of Spain, Italy, and Burgundy were met face 
to face by the burghers of Maastricht, together with their wives and children. 
All were armed to the teeth, and fought with vvliat seemed superhuman 
valour. The women, fierce as tigresses defending their young, swarmed to 
the walla, and fought in the foremost rank. They threw pails of boiling 
water on the besiegers, they hurled firebrands in their faces, they quoited 
blazing pitch-hoops with unerring dexterity about their necks. The rustics 
Loo, armed with their ponderous flails, worked as cheerfully at tills bloody 
harvesting as if threshing their corn at home. 

A new mine — - which was to have boon sprung between the ravelin and 
the gate, but which had been secretly countermined by the townspeople, 
exploded with a horrible concussion, at a moment least expected by the 
besiegers. Ortiz, a Spanish captain of engineers, who had been inspecting 
the excavations, was thrown up bodily from the subterranean depth. lie 
fell back again instantly into the same cavern, and was buried by the reluming 
shower of earth which had spouted from the mine. Forty-five yearn after- 
wards, in digging for tho foundations of a now wall, his skeleton was found. 
Olad in complete armour, tho holmot and cuirass still sound, with his gold 
chain around his neck, and his mattock and pickaxe at his Xeot, tiro soldier 
lay unmntilateil, seoming almost oapablo of resuming his part in the same 
war which, oven iiSter his half-century sleep, was still ravaging tho 
land. 

Five hundred of the Spaniards perished by the explosion, hut none of tho 
defenders wore injured, for they had been prepared. Recovering from the 
momentary panic, the besiegers again rushed to tho attack. The battle 
raged. Six hundred and seventy officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, 
had already fallen, more than half mortally wounded. Four thousand roy- 
alists, horribly mutilated, lay on the, ground. 

Alessandro reluctantly gave the signal of recall at Inst, and accepted tho 
defeat. For tho future he determined to rely more upon the sapper and 
miner. His numerous army was well housed and amply supplied, and he 
hacl built a strong and populous city in order to destroy another. Relief was 
impossible. 

At length, on June 29th, after three months of siege, the Spanish forced 
their way through a breach, and surprised at last — ia its sleep — tho city 
which had so Jong and vigorously defended itself. The battle, as usual when 
Nethcrland towns were surprised by Philip's soldiers, soon changed to a 
massacre. Women, old men, and children had all been combatants; and 
all, therefore, had incurred the vengeance of the conquerors. Women were 
pursued from house to house, and hurled from roof and window. They woro 
hunted^ into the river; they were torn limb from limb in the streets. Mon 
and children fared no hotter; but the heart sickens at the oft-repeated talc. 
Horrors, alas, were commonplaces in the Netherlands. 

On the first day four thousand men and women were slaughtered. The 
massacre lasted two days longer; nor would it be an exaggerated estimate, 
if wo assume that the amount of victims upon the last two days was equal 
to half the number sacrificed on tho first. 1 It was said that not four hundred 

1 Struck (i puts tho total number of inhabitants of MnoaLriolit skin during Lho slego ill oiglit 
thousand, of whom seventeen hundred wo to woman. 
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citizens were left alive after the termination of the siege. 1 These soon wan- 
dered away, their places being supplied by a rabble rout of Walloon sutlers 
and vagabonds. Maestricht was depopulated as well as captured. 


ORANGE BECOMES STADIIOLDER OP FLANDERS 

The prince of Orange, as usual, was blamed for the tragical termination to 
this long drama. All that one man could do he had done to awaken his 
countrymen to the importance of the siege. He had repeatedly brought the 
subject solemnly before the assembly, and implored for Maestricht, almost 
upon his knees. Now that the massacre to be averted was accomplished, 
men were loud in reproof, who had been silent and passive while there was 
yet time to speak and to work. 

To save himself, they insinuated, lie was now plotting to deliver the land 
into the power of the treacherous Frenchman, and lie alone, they asserted, 
was the insuperable obstacle to an honourable, peace with Spain. 

A letter brought by an unknown messenger was laid before the states’ 
assembly, in full session, and sent to the clerk’s tabic, to be read aloud. After 
the first few sentences, that functionary faltered in his recital. Several 
members also peremptorily ordered him to stop; for the letter proved to be 
a violent and calumnious libel upon Orange, together with a strong appeal 
in favour of the peace propositions then under debate at Cologne. The 
prince alone, of all the assembly, preserving his tranquillity, ordered the 
document to be brought to him, and forthwith read i| aloud himself, from 
beginning to end. Afterwards, ho took occasion to express his mind concern- 
ing the ceaseless calumnies of which lie was the mark. He especially alluded 
to the oft-repealed accusation that lie was the only obstacle tc peace, and 
repeated that he was ready at that moment to leave the land, and to close 
his lips forever, if by so doing he could benefit his country and restore her 
to honourable repose. The outcry, with the protestations of attachment 
and confidence which at once broke from the assembly, convinced him, how- 
ever, that he was deeply rooted in the hearts of all patriotic Netlierlanders, 
and that it was beyond the power of slanderers to loosen his hold upon their 
affection. 

Meantime, his efforts had again and again been demanded to restore 
order in that abode of anarchy, the city of Ghent. Early in March however, 
that master of misrule, Jan van Hcmbyzc, had once more excited the populace 
to sedition. Again the property of Catholics, clerical and lay, was plundered - 
again the persons of Catholics, of every degree, were maltreated. The magis- 
trates, with first senator Hcmbyzc at their head, rather encouraged than 
rebuked the disorder. Hcmbyzc, fearing the influence of the prince, indulged 
in open-mouthed abuse of a mail whose character he was unable even to 
comprehend. In all the insane ravings, the demagogue was most ably sec- 
onded by the ox-monk. Incessant and unlicensed were the invectives hurled 
by Peter Dathen from, his pulpit upon William the Silent’s head. He de- 
nounced him — as lie had often clone before — as an atheist in heart; as a 

1 Not more than three or four hundred, says Bor/ Not more than font hundred, says 
Ilooft/ Not linen bundled, says Metoron.v This must of course ho an exaggeration, for the 
population had munborod thirty-four thousand at the commencement of tlio siege. At any 
rate, the HiuvivorH wore hut a ronmant, and they all wandered away, Tho place, which had 
boon so recontly a very thriving aiul industrious town, remained a dohort. Dmlng tho (mailing 
wintor most of tho remaining buildings woro torn down, thnt tho timber and woodwork might 
bo used us firewood by tho soldiers and vagabonds who from time to timo housed there. 
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man who changed his religion as easily as his garments 1 ; as a man who know 
no Gocl but state expediency, which was the idol of his worship; a mere 
politician, who would tear his shirt from his back and throw it in the lire, if 
he thought it were tainted with religion. 

Such witless but vehement denunciation from a preacher who was both 
popular and comparatively sincere could not but affect the imagination of 
the weaker portion of his hearers. The faction of Hembyso became tri- 
umphant. By the influence of Ryhove, however, a messenger was despatched 
to Antwerp in the name of a considerable portion of the community of Ghent. 
The counsel and the presence of the man to whom all hearts in every part of the 
Netherlands instinctively turned in the hour of need were once more invoked. 

The prince again addressed them in language which none but ho could 
employ with such effect, He told them that his life, passed in service and 
sacrifice, ought to witness sufficiently for his fidelity. As for the matter of 
religion it was almost incredible that there should be any who doubted the 
zeal which ho bore the religion for which lie had suffered so much. “I desire," 
he continued fervently, " that men should compare that which has been 
done by my accusers during the ten years past witli that which 1 have done. 
In that which touches the true advancement of religion, I will yield lo no 
man. They who so boldly accuse mo have no liberty of speech, save that 
which has been acquired for them by the blood of my kindred, by my labours, 
and iny excessive expenditures. To ino they owe it that they dare speak at 
all," This letter (which was dated on the 24th of July, 1579) contained an 
assurance that the writer was about to visit Ghent. 

On the following Rlay, Ilembyzo executed a roup d’&lat. Having a body 
of near two thousand soldiers at his disposal, he suddenly secured the persons 
of all the magistrates and other notable individuals not friendly to his policy, 
and then, in violation of all law, set up a new board of eighteen irresponsible 
functionaries, according to a list prepared by himself alone. 

The prince came to Ghent, August 18th, 1579, groat as had been the 
efforts of Ilombyze and his partisans to prevent his corning. His presence 
was like magic. The demagogue and his whole floclc vanished like unclean 
birds at the first rays of the sun. Orange rebuked the populace in the strong 
and indignant language that public and private virtue, energy, and a high 
purpose enabled such a loader of the people to use. lie at once set aside the 
board of eighteen — the Grccian-Roman-Genevcse establishment of Jlem- 
byzo — and remained in tile city until the lcgiilar election, in conformity 
with the privileges, had taken place. In company with his clerical companion, 
Peter Dathen, Heinbyze fled to the abode of John Ivasimir, who received both 
with open arms, and allowed them each a pension. 

Order being thus again resided in Ghent by the exertions of the- prince, 
when no other human hand could have dispelled the anarchy which seemed 
to reign supicmo, William the Silent, having accepted the government of 
Flanders, which had again and again been urged upon him, now returned 
to Antwerp A 


ruiiTiiron hbckrsion fuom tub causw 

The slatos-gonoral in session at Antwerp had not made any serious efforts 
to support the heroic defence of Maestricht, as we have seen. Thu assembly 

[' So Stmila 11 Bfiys : “ WliolTior lio wroto truth, and was imlml a (.'iilvmtat In opinion ; 
or rnthov by that moans .sought to ingratiate himself with tho tnoii whoso horvico ho had uno of, 
flomo lmvo lntulo a dtmM * it Is moht probahlo his Yoilghm was but imilomhul, which ho conhl 
put on iilvO ft clonk, to fiorvo him for such n timo, ami put it oit again whon it was out of fashion. 1 '] 
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was divided in opinion and stripped of all authority. Under its very eyes fa- 
natical preachers had incited the populace to fresh violence against the clergy. 
On Ascension Day, a Catholic procession had been attacked and dispersed 
in spite of the archduke Matthias' presence. This was an added grievance 
for the malcontents, and on the 19th of May, 1579, the deputies of Hninault 
and Artois as well as of French Flanders had concluded a treaty with the 
duke of Parma. By this treaty the provinces returned to the king’s authority 
and rejected all other creeds than the Catholic religion, but they exacted that 
he should send his foreign troops out of the country, ancl he was compelled 
to put this hard condition into execution immediately after the capture of 
Maestricht. 

It was not the Walloon provinces alone that returned to the king’s side; 
Mechlin passed about the 
same time over to the duke 
of Parma, and Bois-le-Duc 
opened its gate to him as 
well after a struggle between 
the Catholic and Protestant 
townspeople. Similar trou- 
ble took place at Bruges, 
and the preachers were 
driven out by the inhabi- 
tants. But a body of Scotch 
troops, in the service of the 
stales, throw itself upon the 
town and prevented its being 
given over to Parma’s sol- 
diers. Some of the nobles 1 
who hitherto had fought 
under the banner of the con- 
federation also came to terms 
with the duke of Parma when 
they saw vanish the hopes of 
pacification roused by a con- 
gress assembled at Cologne, 
through the emperor’s ef- Old houses oi mbohmw 

forts. One of them who 

thus set the example was the duke of Aerschot, who had taken part in the 
congress as a delegate from the provinces still under arms. 

These successes, as important as they were rapid, frightened the estates; 
of the large force they had raised the year before but a small body remained 
garrisoned in the towns, for whom, there was no means of pay. The prince 
of Orange, who still retained some influence in the assembly, bad recourse 
to the old expedient of offering the Low Countries to a foreign prince; but 
this time he proposed first to declare the downfall of Philip. This bold reso- 
lution was adopted, in May, 1580, and homage given to the same duke of 
Aleman and Anjou who had already received tho title of protector — a man 
of slight mind, weak ancl inconstant, from whom neither firmness nor wisdom 
could bo expected. But he could bring a French army with him and thus 
provide for the immediate defence of the country; this was probably all that 

P Among those was tho young count Philip of Egiucmt, whoso father liadbeeu axecutod 
by Alvn ; Renneborg, tho prmco’a trust od. atrulholdcr in Gioumgen, turned traitor mid 'was put 
in com in and of royalist troops, J 
u. w. — yol. xut, 2t 
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he could be counted on to do. William, however, knew how to reserve the 
right to serve him as counsel and guide.* 

The war continued in a languid and desultory manner in different pavts 
of the country. At an action near Ingclmunster, the brave and accomplished 
De la None was made prisoner and placed in the castle of Limbvirg, At 
last, in June, 1585, he was exchanged, on extremely rigorous terms, for Egmonl 
[who had been captured]. During his captivity in this vile dungeon, De la 
None composed not only his famous political and military discourses but 
several other works. 

The siege of Groningen proceeded, and Parma ordered some forces under 
Martin Schenk to advance to its relief. On the other hand, the meagre states 
forces under Sonoy, Hohonlohe, Entes, and Count John of Nassau s young 
son, William Louis, had not yet made much impression upon the city. 

After a few trifling operations before Groningen, Hohonlohe was summoned 
to the neighbourhood of ICocworden, by the reported arrival of Martin Schenk, 
at the head of a considerable force. On the L5Lh of June, the count marched 
all night and a part of the following morning, in search of the enemy. Ho 
enme up with them upon Hardonborg Heath, in a broiling summer forenoon. 
Holieiilohe’s army was annihilated in an hour's time, the whole population 
fled out of Koeworden, the siege of Groningen Was raised, Itcnneberg was set 
free to resume his operations on a larger scale, and the fate of all the north- 
eastern provinces was once more swinging in the wind. > The boors of Drenthe 
and Friesland rose again, They had already mustered in the field at an earlier 
season of the year in considerable force. Calling themselves “ the desperates,” 
and bearing on thei/'standard an egg-shell with the yolk running out — to 
indicate that having lost the meat they were yet ready to fight for the shell 
— they had swept through the open country, pillaging and burning. 

A small war now succeeded, with small generals, small armies, small cam- 
paigns, small sieges. For the time, the prince of Orange was even obliged 
to content himself with such a general as Hohonlohe. As usual, lie was 
almost alone. “ Donee cris felix ,” said he, emphatically — 

multos nwncralris amim, 

Tcmpora cum crunt nulnla, mdlus cril> 

and he was this summer doomed to a still harder deprivation by the final 
departure of his brother John from the Netherlands m August, 1580. The 
count bad been wearied out by petty miseries. His stadliolderate of Gcldcr- 
land 1 had overwhelmed him with annoyance, for throughout the northeastern 
provinces there was neither system nor subordination. Never had pnelor 
of a province a more penurious civil list. "The baker lias given notice,” 
wrote Count John, in November, "that he will supply no more broad after 
to-morrow, unless he is paid.” The states would furnish no money to pay 
the bill it was no better with the butcher. “The cook has often no moat 
to roast,” said the count, ia the same letter, “so that we are often obliged to 
go supperlcss to bed.” His lodgings were a half-roofed, half-finished, unfur- 
nished barrack, where the stadholder passed his winter days and evenings 
ui a small, dark, freezing-cold chamber, often without firewood. Having 
already loaded himself with a debt of 600,000 florins, which he had spent in the 
states’ service, and having struggled manfully against the petty tortures of 
his situation, he cannot be severely censured for relinquishing his post. 


P His ofllco Tvas technically that of 11 Director of the college of llio Nearer Union,”] 
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Soon afterwards, a special legation, with Sainte-Aldegonde at its head, 
was despatched to France to consult with the duke of Anjou, and settled 
terms of agreement with him by the Treaty of Plessis-lcs-Tours (on the 29th 
of September, 1580), afterwards definitely ratified by the convention of 
Bordeaux, signed on the 23rd of the following January. 

The states of Holland and Zealand, however, kept entirely aloof from 
this transaction, being from the beginning opposed to the choice of Anjou. 
From the first to the last, they would have no master but Orange, and to him, 
therefore, this year they formally offered the sovereignty of their provinces; 
but they offered it in vain. 

The conquest of Portugal had effected a diversion in the affairs of the 
Netherlands. It was but a transitory one. From the moment of this con- 
quest, Philip was more disposed, and more at leisure tiian ever, to vent his 
wrath against the Netherlands, and against the man whom he considered 
the incarnation of their revolt. 

TIIB " BAN ” AGAINST WILLIAM (1580) 

Cardinal Ofvanvella had ever whispered in tho Icing’s ear the expediency 
of taking off tho prince by assassination. In accordance with these sugges- 
tions and these hopes, the famous ban was drawn up, and dated on the 
15th of March, 1580. It was, however, not formally published in the 
Netherlands until tho month of June of the same year. 

This edict will remain the most lasting monument tq, the memory of Car- 
dinal Oanvella. It will bo read when all his other state-papers and epistles 
— able as they incontestably are — shall have passed into oblivion, No 
panegyric of friend, no palliating magnanimity of foe, can roll away this rock 
of infamy from his tomb. It was by Cardinal Granvella and by Philip that 
a price was set upon the head of the foremost man of his age, as if he had 
been a savage boast, and that admission into the ranks of Spain's haughty 
nobility was made the additional bribe to tempt the assassin. 

The ban consisted of a preliminary narrative to justify the penalty. 

“For these causes,” concluded the ban, “we declare him traitor and mis- 
creant, enemy of ourselves and of the country. As such we banish him per- 
petually from all our realms, forbidding all our subjects, of whatever quality, 
to communicate with him openly or privately — to administer to him victuals, 
drink, fire, or other necessaries. We allow all to injure him in property or 
life. We expose the said William Nassau as an enemy of the human race — 
giving his property to all who may seize it. And if any one of our subjects 
or any stranger should be found sufficiently generous of heart to rid us of this 
pest, delivering him to us, alive or dead, or taking his life, we will cause to be 
furnished to him immediately after the deed shall have been done, the sum 
of twenty-five thousand crowns in gold. If he have committed any crime, 
however heinous, wc promise to pardon him; and if lie bo not already noble, 
we will ennoble him for his valour.” 

THE " APOLOGY” OB WILLIAM 

Such was the celebrated ban ’against the prince of Orange, It was 
answered before the end of the year by tho memorable Apology of the Prince of 
Orange, one of the most startling documents in history. No defiance was 
ever thundered forth in the face of a despot in more terrible tones. It had 
become sufficiently manifest to the royal party that the prince was not to bo 
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purchased by "millions of money,” or by unlimited family advancement — 
not lo be cajoled by flattery or offers of illustrious friendship. It lmd been 
decided, therefore, lo terrify him into retreat, or to remove him by murder. 
The government had been thoroughly convinced that the only way to finish 
the revolt, was to “finish Orange,” according to the ancient advice of Antonio 
Perez. The rupture being thus complete, it was right that the “wretched 
hypocrite” should answer ban with ban, royal denunciation with sublime 
scorn. He had ill deserved, however, the title of hypocrite, he said. When 
the friend of government, he had warned them that by their complicated and 
perpetual persecutions they were twisting the rope of their own ruin. Was 
that hypocrisy? Since becoming their enemy, there had likewise been little 
hypocrisy found in him — unless it was hypocrisy to make open war upon 
government, to take their cities, to expel tlieir armies from the country. 

The proscribed rebel, lowering to a moral and even social superiority 
over the man who affected to be his master by right divine, repudiated the 
idea of a king in the Netherlands. The word might be legitimate in Castile, 
or Naples, or the Indies, but the provinces know no such title. Philip lmcl 
inherited in those countries only the power of duke or count — a power 
closely limited by constitutions more ancient than his birthright. Orange 
was no rebel then — Philip no legitimate monarch. Even were the prince 
rebellious, it was no more than Philip's ancestor, Albert of Austria, had been 
towards his anointed sovereign, emperor Adolphus of Nassau, ancestor of 
William. The ties of allegiance and conventional authority being severed, 
it had become idle foiythe king to affect superiority of lineage to the man whose 
family had occupied illustrious stations when the Ilabsburgs were obscure 
squires in Switzerland, and had ruled as sovereign in the Netherlands before 
that overshadowing house had over been named. 

But whatever the hereditary claims of Philip in the country, he had 
forfeited them by the violation of his oaths, by his tyrannical suppression of 
the charters of the land; while by his personal crimes he hud lost all preten- 
sion to sit in judgment upon his fellow man. Was a people not justified in 
vising against authority when all tlvoiv lows had been trodden under foot, 
"not once only, but a million of times”? — and was William of Orange, 
lawful husband of the virtuous Charlotte dc Bourbon, lo be denounced for 
moral delinquency by a lascivious, incestuous, adulterous, and murderous 
king? With horrible distinctness lie laid before the monarch all the crimes 
of which he believed him guilty, and having thus told Philip to his beard, 
"thus didst thou,” he had a withering word for the priest who stood at his 
back. "Tell me,” lie cried, “by whose command Cardinal Granvella ad- 
ministered poison to Emperor Maximilian? I know what the emperor told 
me, and how much fear he fell afterwards for the king and for all Spaniards.” 

He ridiculed the effrontery of men like Philip and Granvclla in charging 
"distrust upon others, when it was the very atmosphere of thoir own 
existence.” He proclaimed that sentiment In be the only salvation for the 
country. lie reminded Philip of the words which his namesake of Macedon 
— a scnool-boy in tyranny, compared to himself — had beard from the lips of 
Demosthenes — that the strongest fortress of a free people against a tyrant 
was distrust That sentiment, worthy of eternal memory, the prince declared 
that lie had taken from the “divine philippic,” to engrave upon the heart 
of the nation, and lie prayed God that he might be more readily believed 
than the great orator hail been by his people. lie treated with scorn the 
price set upon his head, ridiculing this project lo terrify him, for its want 
of novelty, and asking the monarch if he supposed the rebel ignorant of the 
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various bargains which had frequently been made before with cut-throats 
and poisoners to take away his life. “I am in the hand of God,” said Wil- 
liam of Orange; “my worldly goods and my life have been long since dedi- 
cated to his service. He will dispose of them as seems best for his glory and 
my salvation.” 

On the contrary, however, if it could be demonstrated, or even hoped, 
that his absence would benefit the cause of the country, he proclaimed himself 
ready to go into exile. “Would to God,” said he, in conclusion, “that my 
perpetual banishment, or even my death, could bring you a true deliverance 
from so many calamities. Oh, how consoling would be such banishment — 
how sweet such a death! For why have I exposed my property? Was it 
that I might enrich myself? Why have I lost my brothers? Was it that I 
might find now ones? Why have I left my son so long a prisoner? Can you 
give me another? Why have I put my life so often in danger? What re- 
ward can I hope after my long services, and the almost total wreck of my 
earthly fortunes, if not the prize of having acquired, perhaps at the expense 
of my life, your liberty? If then, my masters, you judge that my absence or 
my death can serve you, behold me ready to obey. Command me — send 
me to the ends of the earth — I will obey. Here is my head, over which no 
prince, no monarch, has power but yourselves. Dispose of it for your good, 
for the preservation of your republic, but if you judge that the moderate 
amount of experience and industry which is in me, if you judge that the re- 
mainder of iny property and of my life can yet be a service to you, I dedicate 
them afresh to you and to the country,” 1 

His motto— -most appropriate to his life and character — “Je main- 
tiendrai” was the concluding phrase of the document, His arms and signa- 
ture were also formally appended, and the Apology, translated into most 
modem languages, was sent to nearly every potentate in Christendom. It 
had been previously, on the 13 th of December, 1580, read before the assem- 
bly of the united states at Delft, and approved as cordially as the ban was 
indignantly denounced. 


ALLEGIANCE TO PHILIP FORMALLY RENOUNCED (1581) 

During the remainder of the year 1580, and the half of the following year, 
the scat of hostilities was mainly in the northeast — Parma, while waiting 
the arrival of fresh troops, being inactive. The operations, like the armies 
and the generals, were petty. Ilohenlohc was opposed to Renneberg. After 
a few insignificant victories, the latter laid siege to Steemvijk, Upon the 
22nd of February, 1581, at the expiration of the third week, Norris succeeded 
iii victualling the town, and Count ltcmicberg abandoned the siege in despair. 

The subsequent career of that unhappy nobleman was brief. On the 
19th of July his troops were signally defeated by Sonoy and Norris, tho fugi- 
tive royalists retreating into Groningen at the very moment when their 
general, who lmd been prevented by illness from commanding them, was 

1 Tho Apologia vas drawn up li y VillicTs, a clorgyman of learning and talent. No man, 
however, at all conversant with thewntinga and speeches of the prince, can doubt that tho 

entire substance of the famous document was from Ills own lmnd. The whole was submitted 
to Inin for his final emendations, and it bcoms by no moans certain that it derived anything from 
tho hand of Villiors, save the artistic arrangement of tlio pmts, together with certain inflations 
of stylo, by which the general effect is occasionally marred. Tho appoaianco of die Apology 
created both admiration and alarm among tlio friends of its author 11 Now is tho Prince a dead 
man," cried Sanito-AMegoiule, when lio read it in France* Blok* agrees with Motley* that 
u tlie prince's part in tho apology is evident." 
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receiving the last sac laments. Remorse, shame, and disappointment had 
literally brought Ronneberg to his grave. “Ills treason,” says Bor,c a 
contemporary, “was a nail in his coflin,” and on his deathbed he bitterly 
bemoaned his crime. “Groningen! Groningen! would that I had never seen 
thy walls!" he cried repeatedly in his last hours. lie refused to see his 
sister, whose insidious counsels had combined with his own evil passions to 
make him a traitor; and lie died on the 23rd of July, 15S1, repentant and 
submissive. 1 

Philip was in Portugal, preparing for his coronation in that new kingdom 

— an event to be nearly contemporaneous with his deposition from the 
Netherland sovereignty, so solemnly conferred upon him a quarter of a 
century before in Brussels. He committed the profound error of sending 
the duchess Margaret of Parma to the Netherlands again. The Nether- 
landers were very moderately excited by the arrival of their former regent, 
but the prince of Pamm was furious. Ho was unflinching in his determination 
to retain all the power or none. The duchess, as docile to her son after her 
arrival as she had been to the king on undertaking the journey, and feeling 
herself unequal to the task imposed upon her, implored Philip’s permission 
to withdraw, but continued to reside there under mi assumed name until 
the autumn of 1583, when she was at last permitted to return to Italy. 

During the summer of 15S1 the same, spirit of persecution which had 
inspired the Catholics to inflict such infinite misery upon those of the reformed 
faith in the Netherlands began lo manifest itself in overt acts against the 
papists by those who had at last obtained political ascendency over them. 
Edicts wore published in Antwerp, in Utrecht, and in different cities of Hol- 
land, suspending the exercise of the Roman worship. These statutes were 
certainly a long way removed in horror from tlmsc memorable placards which 
sentenced the Reformers by thousands to the axe, the cord, ami the stake, 
but it was still melancholy lo see the persecuted becoming persecutors in their 
turn. 

A most important change was now to take place in the prince’s condition, 
a most vital measure was to be consummated by the provinces. The step, 
which could never be retraced, was, after long hesitation, finally falcon upon 
the 26th of July, 1581, upon which day the united provinces, assembled at 
the Hague, solemnly declared their independence of Philip, and renounced 
their allegiance for ever. _ 

This act was accomplished willv the deliberation due lo its gravity. At 
the same time it left the country in a very divided condition. The Walloon 
provinces had already fallen off from the cause, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the prince. The other Netherlands, after long and tedious negotiation 
with Anjou, had at last consented to his supremacy, but from this arrange- 
ment Holland and Zealand held themselves aloof. They wore willing to con- 
tract with him and with their sister provinces — over which ho was soon to 
exercise authority — a firm and perpetual league, but as to their own chief, 
their hearts were lixed. The prince of Orange should bo. their lord and master, 
and none other. It lay only in his self-denying character that ho had not 
been clothed with this dignity long before. 

As it was evident that the provinces, thus bent upon placing him at their 
head, could by no possibility be induced to accept the sovereignly of Anjou 

— as, moreover, the act of renunciation of Philip could no longer bo deferred, 

[ ! Itomioborg 1 was miocepdecl ns commimilm of tho royalists, by Fmncosro Jo Vordugo, but, as 
Blok* aays, guerrilla war prevailed bmeo 14 bulk sides \voro htunpored by luck of monoy uucl 
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the prince of Orange reluctantly and provisionally accepted the supreme 
power over Holland and Zealand, This arrangement was finally accomplished 
upon the 24th of Jujy, 1581, and the act of abjuration took place two days 
afterwards. The offer of the sovereignty over the other united provinces 
had been accepted by Anjou six months before. Thus the Netherlands 
were divided into three portions — the reconciled provinces, the united 
provinces under Anjou, and the northern provinces under Orange; the last 
division forming the germ, already nearly developed, of the coming republic. 

WILLIAM BECOMES SOVEREIGN OF HOLLAND (15S1) 

The sovereignty thus prcssingly offered, and thus limited as to time [to 
the end of the war], was finally accepted by William of Orango, according 
to a formal act dated at the Hague, 5th of July, 1581, but no powers were 
conferred by tiiis new instrument beyond those already exercised by the 
prince. It was as it wore a formal continuance of the functions which he had 
exercised since 1576 as the king's stallholder, according to his old commission 
of 1555, although a vast difference existed in reality. The limitation as to 
time was, moreover, soon afterwards secretly, and without the knowledge 
of Orange, cancelled by the states. They were determined that the prince 
should be their sovereign — if they could make him so — for the term of his 
life. 

The offer having thus been made and accepted upon the 5th of July, oaths 
of allegiance and fidelity were exchanged between the prince and the states 
upon the 24th of the same month. Two days afterwards, upon the 26tli of 
July. 1581, the memorable declaration of independence was issued by the 
deputies of the united provinces, then solemnly assembled at the Hague. It 
was called the Act of Abjuration. 

The document by which the provinces renounced their allegiance was not 
the most felicitous of their state papers. It was too prolix and technical. 
Its style had more of the formal phraseology of legal documents than befitted 
this great appeal to the whole world and to all time. Nevertheless, this is 
but matter of taste. The Netherlander were so eminently a law-abiding 
people, that, like the American patriots of the eighteenth century, they on 
most occasions preferred punctilious precision to florid declamation. They 
chose to conduct their revolt according to law. At the same time, while thus 
decently wrapping herself in conventional garments, the spirit of Liberty 
revealed none the loss her majestic proportions. 

At the very outset of the Abjuration, these fathers of the republic laid 
down wholesome truths, which at that time seemed startling blasphemies in 
the oars of Christendom. "All mankind know," said the preamble, “that a 
prince is appointed by God to cherish his subjects, even as a shepherd to 
guard Iris sheep. When, therefore, the prince does not fulfil his duty as 
protector; when lie oppresses his subjects, destroys their ancient liberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is to be considered, not a prince, but a tyrant. 
As such, the estates of the land may lawfully and reasonably depose him, 
and elect another in his room.” 

Having enunciated these maxims, the estates proceeded to apply them 
to their own case, and certainly never was an ampler justification for renounc- 
ing a prince since princes wore first instituted. The states ran through 
the history of the. past quarter of a century, patiently accumulating a 
load of charges against the monarch, a tithe of which would have furnished 
cause for his dethronement. Without passion or exaggeration they told 
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the world their wrongs. The picture was not highly coloured. On the con- 
trary, it was ratlior n feeble than a striking portrait of the monstrous iniquity 
which had so long been established over them. 

They calmly observed, after this recital, that they wore sufficiently justified 
in forsaking a sovereign who for more than twenty years had forsaken them. 
Obeying the law of nature — desirous of maintaining the rights, charters, 
ancl liberties of their fatherland — determined to escape from slavery to 
Spaniards — and making known their decision to the world, they declared 
the king of Spain deposed from his sovereignty, and proclaimed that they 
should recognise thenceforth neither his title nor jurisdiction, Three days 
afterwards, on the 29th of July, the assembly adopted a formula by which 
all persons were io he required tq signify their abjuration. 1 * * * V 

Sadi were the forms by which the united provinces throw off their nlle- 
ginneo to Spain, and ipso facto established a republic, which was to flourish 
tor two centuries. This result, however, was not exactly foreseen by the 
congress which deposed Philip. The fathom of tho commonwealth did not 
baptise it by the name of “republic." They did not contemplate a change 
in their form of government. They had neither an aristocracy nor a democ- 
racy hi their thoughts, Like the actors in the American national drama, 
these Nethorland patriots were struggling (o sustain, not to overthrow; un- 
like them, they claimed no theoretical freedom for humanity — promulgated 
no doctrine of popular sovereignty: they insisted merely on tho fulfilment 
of actual contracts, signed, seated, and sw'om to by many successive sover- 
eigns. The deposition and election could be legally justified only by the 
inherent right of the pftoplo to deijo.se and to elect; yet the provinces, in their 
declaration of independence, spoke of the divine right of Icings, even while 
dethroning, by popular right, their own king ! 

So nlso, in tnc instructions given by the states to thoir envoys charged 
to justify the abjuration before [lie imperial diet held at Augsburg, twelve 
months later, tho highest ground was claimed for the popular right to elect 
or depose the sovereign, while at the same Lime kings were spoken of as “ap- 
pointed by Liod." It is true that they wore described in the same chaise as 
“chosen by tho people” — which was, perhaps, as exact a concurrence in iho 
maxim of Vox populi vox Dei , as the boldest democrat of tho day could 
demand, 

Such, then, being the spirit which prompted the provinces upon this great 
occasion, it may be asked who were the men who signed a document of such 
importance? In whoso name and by u'liat authority did they act against 
the sovereign? The signers of the declaration of independence acted in the 
name and by the authority of the Nolherland people. The stales wore the 
constitutional representatives of that people. 2 The .statesmen of that day, 
discovering, upon cold analysis of facts, that Philip's sovereignty was legally 
forfeited, formally proclaimed that forfeiture. Then inquiring what had 
become of the sovereignty, they found it not in Iho mass of tho people, but 

1 It mu aa follows : “I snlomnly bwoar that I will honcafrjnvtu'd uot laspi'cit, nor ohoy> tv>r 
recognho tho ldn# of Spain as my pilnco umi master, l>ufc Hint I romnineo tho king of Spain, 

and abjure tho aJlogmuco hy which I may lmvo fonnoily boon hound to him, At l ho same tinio 
I sworn; fidelity to tho United NqIIiolIuimIh — io wit, tho pi 0 vincas of lb about, Flawlor* 1 , 

tie] dorl anil, Holland, Zealand, etc., and also to tho national council OHtablished by tho estates 

of thuso provinces ; and promho my ussiHianco according to tho host of my nbllKies against tho 
king of Spain and Ids nctliorontB, M 

V 13h)k t points out tho groat importance) in fnturo history of this idea, that ** Iho orJrt ,n 
of sovereignty was not vested In tho lord of tho land, but in tho states us loprosoiithig iho 
Bubjccta,’*] 
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in the representative body, which actually personated the people. The 
states of the different provinces — consisting of the knights, nobles, and bur- 
gesses of each — sent, accordingly, their deputies to the general assembly 
at the Hague, and by this congress the decree of abjuration was issued. 

The want of personal ambition on the part of William the Silent inflicted 
perhaps a serious damage upon his country. He believed a single chief 
requisite for the united states; he might have been, but always refused to 
become that chief; and yet he has been held up for centuries by many writers 
as a conspirator and a self-seeking intriguer. "It seems to me," said he, 
with equal pathos and truth, upon one occasion, "that I was bom in this 
bad planet that all which I do might bo misinterpreted.” The people wor- 
shipped lum, and there was many an occasion when his election would have 
been earned with enthusiasm. Said John of Nassau, "He refuses only on 
this account — that it may not be thought that, instead of religious freedom 
for the country, he has been seeking a kingdom for himself and his own private 
advancement. Moreover, he believes that the connection with France will 
be of more benefit to the country and to Christianity than if a peace should 
be made with Spain, or than if he should himself accept the sovereignty, as 
he is desired to do. 

The unfortunate negotiations with Anjou, to which no man was more 
opposed than Count John, proceeded therefore. _ In the meantime, the sover- 
eignty over the united provinces was provisionally held by the national 
council, and, at the urgent solicitation of the etatcs-gcneral, by the prince. 
The archduke Matthias, whose functions were most unceremoniously brought 
to an end by the transactions which we have been recording, took his leave 
of the states, and departed in the month of October. Brought to the country 
a beardless boy, by the intrigues of a faction who wished to use him as a tool 
against William of Orange, lie had quietly submitted, on the contrary, to 
serve as the instrument of that great statesman. His personality during 
his residence was null, and he had to expiate, by many a petty mortification, 
by many a bitten tear, tbs boyish ambiteon. which brought him to the Nether- 
lands, The states voted him, on his departure, a pension of fifty thousand 
guldens annually, which was probably not paid with exemplary regularity. 

By midsummer the duke of Anjou made his appearance ra the western 
part of the Netherlands. The prince of Parma had recently come from 
Cninbray with the intention of reducing that important city. On the arrival 
of Anjou, however, at the head of five thousand cavalry — nearly all of them 
gentlemen of high degree, serving as volunteers — and of twelve thousand 
infantry, Alessandro raised the siege precipitately, and retired towards Tour- 
nay. Anjou victualled the city, strengthened the garrison, and then, as his 
cavalry had only enlisted for a summer's amusement, and could no longer 
be held together, he disbanded his forces. The bulk of the infantry took 
service for the states under the prince of Espinoy, governor of Tournay. The 
duke lnmsolf, finding that, notwithstanding the treaty of Plessis-les-Tours 
and the present showy demonstration upon his part, the states were not yet 
prepared to render him formal allegiance, and being, moreover, in the heyday 
of what was universally considered his prosperous courtship of Queen Eliza- 
beth, soon afterwards took his departure for England. 

Parma, being thus relieved of his interference, soon afterwards laid siege 
to the important city of Tournay. The prince of Espinoy was absent with 
the army in the north, but the princess commanded in his absence. She 
fulfilled her duty in a manner worthy of the house from which she sprang, 
for the blood of Count Horn was in her veins. The princess appeared daily 
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among her troops, superintending the defences, and personally directing 
the officers. 

The siege lasted two months. The princess made an honourable capitu- 
lation with Parma. She herself, with all her garrison, was allowed to retire 
with personal property, and with all the honours of war, while the sack of 
the city was commuted for one hundred thousand crowns, levied upon the 
inhabitants. The princess, on leaving the gates, was received with such a 
shout of applause from tlio royal army that she seemed less like a defeated 
commander than n conqueror. Upon the 30th November, Parma accord- 
ingly entered the place which he had been besieging since the 1st of October. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ANJOU 

The elates sent a special mission to England, to arrange with the duke of 
Anjou for his formal installation ns sovereign. Hainlc-Aldogonde and other 
commissioners were already there. It was the memorable epoch in the 
Anjou wooing, when the rings wore exchanged between Elizabeth and the 
duke, and when the world thought that the nuptials wore on the point of 
being celebrated. 

Nevertheless, the marriage ended in smoke. There wore plenty of lour- 
nnys, pageants, and banquets; a profusion of nuptial festivities, in short, 
whore nothing was omitted but the nuptials. By the end of January, 1582, 
the duke was no nearer the goal than upon his arrival three months before. 
Acceding, therefore, to the wishes of the Nelherltuid envoys he prepared for 
a visit to their conn fry, where the ceremony of his joyful entrance (La Joyeuze 
Knlrce) as duke of Brabant and sovereign of the other provinces was to take 
place. No open rupture with Elizabeth occurred. 

On the 10th of February, 1582, fifteen large vessels cast anchor at Flush- 
ing. The dulcc of Anjou, attended by the earl of Leicester, the lords Ilunsdon, 
Willoughby, Sheffield, Howard, Mir Philip Sidney, and many other person- 
ages or high rank and reputation, landed from this fleet, lie was greeted on 
his arrival by the prince of Orange. Francis Hercules, son of France, duke 
of AIcwjou and Anjou, was at that time, just twenty-eight years of ago; yet 
not even his flatterers, or his “ minions,” of whom lie had as regular a train as his 
royal brother, could claim for him the external graces of youth or of princely 
dignity. It was thought tlmt his revolting appearance was the principal 
reason for the rupture of the English marriage, and it was in vain that his 
supporters maintained that if he could forgive her age, she might, in return, 
excuse his ugliness. 

No more ignoble yet more dangerous creature had yet been loosed upon 
the devoted soil of the Netherlands. Willi a figure which was insignificant, 
and a countenance which was repulsive, he had hoped to efface the impression 
made upon Elizabeth’s imagination by the handsomest man in Europe. 
With a commonplace capacity, and with a narrow political education, lie 
intended to circumvent the most profound statesman of his ago. And there, 
upon the pier at Flushing, lie stood between them both; between the mag- 
nificent Leicester, whom he lmd thought to outshine, and the silent prince of 
Orange, whom he was determined to outwit. 

The terms of the treaty concluded at Plessis-les-Tours and Bordeaux 
were now made public. The duke had subscribed to twenty-seven articles, 
which made as stringent and sensible a constitutional compact as could be 
desired by any Notherlaml patriot. These articles, taken in connection with 
the ancient charters which they expressly upheld, left to the new sovereign no 
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vestige of arbitrary power. He was merely the hereditary president of a 
representative republic. He was to be duke, count, marquis, or seignior of 
the different provinces on the same terms which his predecessors had accepted. 
He was to transmit the dignities to his children. If there were more than 
one child, the provinces were to select one of the number for their sovereign. 
He was to maintain all the ancient privileges, charters, statutes, and customs, 
and to forfeit his sovereignty at the first violation. He was to assemble the 
states-gencral at least once a year. He was always to reside in the Nether- 
lands. He was to permit none but natives to hold office. His right of ap- 
pointment to all important posts was limited to a selection from three candi- 
dates, to be proposed by the states of the province concerned, at each vacancy. 
He was to maintain “ the religion ” and the “ religious peace" in the same state 
in which they then were, or as should afterwards be ordained by the states 
of each province, without making any innovation on his own part. Holland 
and Zealand were to remain as they were, botli in the matter of religion and 
otherwise. His highness was not to permit that anyone should be examined 
or molested in his house, or otherwise, in the matter or under pretext of 
religion. He was to procure the assistance of the king of France for the 
Netherlands. He was to maintain a perfect and a perpetual league, offensive 
ami defensive, between that kingdom and the provinces; without, however, 
permitting any incorporation of territory. He was to carry on the war 
against Spain with his own means and those furnished by Ilia royal brother, 
in addition to a yearly contribution by the estates of 2/100,000 guldens. He 
was to dismiss all troops at command of the states-general. I!e was to make 
no treaty with Spain without their consent. 

ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE WILLIAM 

The first-fruits of the bail now began to display themselves. Sunday, 
18th of March, 1582, was the birthday of the duke of Anjou, and a great 
festival had been arranged, accordingly, for the evening, at the palace, of 
St. Miehsei, the prinec o! Oisnge at n T a)l as fill tk great French lords king 
of course invited. On rising from the table, Orange led the way from the 
dining-room to his own apartments. As he stood upon the threshold of the 
antechamber, a youth offered him a petition. He took the paper, and as he 
did so, the stranger suddenly drew a pistol and discharged it at the head 
of the prince. The ball entered the neck under the right car, passed through 
the roof of the mouth, and came out under the left jawbone, carrying with it 
two teeth. The pistol had been held so near that the hair anil beard of the 
prince were set on fire by the discharge. He remained standing, but blinded, 
stunned, and for a moment entirely ignorant of what had occurred. As he 
afterwards observed, he thought perhaps that a part of the house had sud- 
denly fallen. Finding very soon that his hair and beard were burning, he 
comprehended what had occurred, and called out quickly, “ Do not kill him — 

I forgive him my death!” and turning to the French noblemen present, he 
added, “Alas! what a faithful servant does his highness lose in me!” 

These were his first words, spoken when, as all believed, he had been 
mortally wounded. The message of mercy came, however, too late; for 
two of the gentlemen present, by an irresistible impulse, had run the assassin 
through with their rapiers. The halberdiers rushed upon him immediately 
afterwards, so that he fell pierced in thirty-two vital places. The prince, 
supported by his friends, walked to his chamber, where he was put to bed, 
while the surgeons examined and bandaged the wound. It was most 
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dangerous in appearance, bu L a very s l range circumstance gave more hope than 
could otherwise have been entertained, The flame from the pistol had been 
so close that it had actually cauterised the wound inflicted by the ball. But 
for this, it was supposed that the flow of blood from the veins which had been 
shot through would have proved fatal before the wound could be dressed. 
The prince, after the first shock, had recovered full possession of his 
senses, ami believing himself to be dying, he expressed the most unaffected 
sympathy for the condition in which the duke of Anjou would be placed by 
his death. “Alas, poor prince I" he cried frequently; “alas, what troubles 
will now besot thee!" The surgeons enjoined and implored his silence, as 
speaking might cause the wound to prove immediately fatal. lie complied, 
but wrote incessantly. As long as his heart coukl boat, it was impossible 
for him not to be occupied with his country, 

fiainto-Aldegondo, who had meantime arrived, now proceeded, in com- 
pany of the other gentlemen, to examine the articles and papers taken 
from the assassin. The pistol with which he had done the deed was lying 
upon the floor; a naked poniard, which lie would probably have used also, 
had his thumb not been blown off hy the discharge of the pistol, was found 
in his trunk liose. In liis pocket were an Agnus Dei, a taper of green wax, 
two bits of hareskin, two dried toads — which were supposed to be sorcerer’s 
charms — a crucifix, a Jesuit catechism, a prayer-book, a pocket-book con- 
taining two Spanish bills of exchange — one for two thousand, and one for 
eight hundred and seventy-seven crowns — and a set of writing tablets. 
These last were covered with vows and pious invocations, in reference to 
the murderous affairiwhich the writer had in hand. 

The poor fanatical fool had been (aught by deeper villains than himself 
that his pistol was to rid the world of a tyrant, and to open his own pathway 
to heaven, if his career should bo cut short on earth. To prevent so unde- 
sirable a catastrophe to himself, however, his most natural conception had 
been to bribe the whole heavenly host, from the Virgin Mary downwards, for 
he had been taught that absolution for murder was to be bought and sold 
like other merchandise. lie had also been persuaded that, after accom- 
plishing the deed, he would become invisible. 

Sninte-Alclegonde hastened to lay the result of this examination before 
the duke of Anjou. Information was likewise instantly convoyed to the 
magistrates at the town-house, and those measures were, successful in 
restoring confidence throughout the city as to (ho intentions of the new gov- 
ernment. Anjou immediately convened the stale council, issued a summons 
for an early meeting of the ala (os-general, and published a proclamation 
that all persons having information to give concerning the crime which had 
just been committed, should come instantly forward, upon pain of death. 
The body of the assassin was forthwith exposed upon tho public square, and 
was soon recognised ns that of one Juan Jaureguy, a servant in the employ 
of Gaspar de Anastro, a Spanish merchant of Antwerp. Tho letters and bills 
of exchange had also, on nearer examination at Uio tenvu-house, implicated 
Anastro in the affair. Ilia house was immediately searched, but the mer- 
chant had taken his departure, upon the previous Tuesday, under pretext of 
pressing affairs at Calais. His cashier, Vcnero, and a Dominican friar, named 
Anthony Zimmomnnn, both inmates of his family, wore, however, arrested 
upon suspicion. Veucro wrote a full confession. 

It appeared that the crime, was purely a commercial speculation on the 
part of Anastro. That merchant, being on the verge of bankruptcy, had 
entered with Philip into a mutual contract, which the king had signed with 
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his hand and sealed with his seal, and according to which Anastro, within a 
certain period, was to take the life of William of Orange, and for so doing was 
to receive SO, 000 ducats, and the cross of Santiago. To be a knight com- 
panion of Spain’s proudest order of chivalry was the guerdon, over and above 
the eighty thousand pieces of silver, which Spain’s monarch promised the 
murderer, if he should succeed. The cowardly and crafty principal escaped. 

The process against Venero and Zimmermann was rapidly carried through, 
for both had made a full confession of their share in the crime. The prince 
had enjoined from his sick-bed, however, that the ease should be conducted 
with strict regard to justice, and, when the execution could no longer be de- 
ferred, he had sent a written request, by the hands of Sainte-Aldegonde, that 
they should be put to death in the least painful manner. The request was 
complied with, but there can be no doubt that the criminals, had it not been 
made, would have expiated their offence by the most lingering tortures. Ow- 
ing to the intercession of tire man who was to have been their victim, they 
were strangled, before being quartered, upon a scaffold erected in the marked 
place, opposite the town-house. This execution took place on Wednesday, 
the 2Sth of March, 1582. 

The prince for eighteen days lay in a most precarious state. On the 
5th of April the cicatrix by which the flow of blood from the neck 
had been prevented, almost from the first infliction of the wound, fell off. 
The veins poured forth a vast quantity of blood; it seemed impossible to 
check the haemorrhage, and all hope appeared to vanish. The prince re- 
signed himself to his fate, and bade his children “good-night forever,” saying 
calmly, “it is now all over with me.” • 

It was difficult, 'without suffocating the patient, to fasten a bandage tightly 
enough to staunch the wound, but Leonardo Botalli, of Asti, body physician 
of Anjou, was nevertheless fortunate enough to devise a simple mechanical 
expedient, which proved successful. By his advice, a succession of attend- 
ants, relieving each other clay and night, prevented the flow of blood by keep- 
ing the orifice of the wound slightly but firmly compressed with the thumb, 
After a period of anxious expectation, the wound again closed, and by the 
end of the month the prince was convalescent, On the 2nd of May lie went 
to offer thanksgiving in the Great Cathedral, amid the joyful sobs of a vast 
and most earnest throng. 

The prince was saved, but unhappily the murderer had yet found an 
illustrious victim. The princess of Orange, Charlotte de Bourbon — the 
devoted wife who for seven years lmcl so faithfully shared his joys and sor- 
rows — lay already on her dontli-bed. Exhausted by anxiety, long watch- 
ing, and the alternations of hope and fear during the first eighteen days, 
she had been prostrated by despair at the renewed hiemorrhage, A violent 
fever seized her, under which she sank on the 5th of May, three days after 
the solemn thanksgiving for her husband’s recovery. The prince, who loved 
her tenderly, was in great danger of relapse upon the sad event, winch, although 
not sudden, had not been anticipated, She was a woman of rare intelligence, 
accomplishment, and gentleness of disposition, whose only offence had been 
to break, by her marriage, the church vows to which she had been forced 
in her childhood, but which had been pronounced illegal by competent au- 
thority, both ecclesiastical and lay. For this, and for the contrast which her 
virtues afforded to the vices of her predecessor, she was the mark of calumny 
and insult. 

The offer of the sovereign countship of Holland was again made to the 
prince of Orange in most urgent terms. It will be recollected that he had 
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accepted the sovereignty on the Sth of July, 1581, only for the term of the 
war In a letter, dated Bruges, 14th of August, 1582, lie accepted the dignity 
without limitation. This offer and acceptance, however, constituted but 
the preliminaries, for it was further necessary that the letters of renversal 
should bo drawn up, that they should be formally delivered, and that a new 
constitution should be laid down, and confirmed by mutual oaths. After 
these steps had boon taken, the ceremonious inauguration or rendering of 
homage was to be celebrated. 

All these measures were duly arranged except the last. The installation 
of the new count of Holland was prevented by his death, and the northern 
provinces remained a republic, not only in fact but in name. 


T1IK CONSTITUTION OF jr>S2 

In political matters, the basis of the new constitution was the "Great 
Privilege” of the lady Mary, the Magna Charla of the country. That mem- 
orable monument in the history of the Netherlands and of municipal progress 
had been overthrown by Mary’s soil, with the forced acquiescence of the states, 
and it was therefore stipulated by the new article that even such laws and 
privileges as had fallen into disuse should be revived. It was furthermore 
provided that the little state should be a free countship, and should thus 
silently sever its connection with the empire. 

With regal'd to the position of the prince, as hereditary chief of the little 
commonwealth, his tCo> trial power was rather diminished than increased by 
his new dignity. By the new constitution ho ceased to be the source of 
governmental life, or to derive his own authority from above by right divine. 
Orange’s sovereignty was from the states, as legal representatives of the 
people, and instead of exercising all the powers not otherwise granted away, 
lie was content with those especially conferred upon him. He could neither 
declare war nor conclude peace without the co-operation of the representative 
body. The appointing power was scrupulously limited. 

With respect to the great principle of taxation, stricter bonds even were 
provided than those which already existed. As exoeuLive head, save in his 
capacity as commander-in-chief by land or sea, the new sovereign ivas, in 
short, strictly limited by self-imposed laws. It had rested with him to dictate 
or to accept a constitution. He had, in his memorable letter of August, 
15.S2, from Bruges, laid down generally the articles prepared at Plessis and 
Bordeaux, for Anjou — together with all applicable provisions of the joyous 
entry of Brabnnfc — as the outlines of the constitution for the little com- 
monwealth then forming in the north. To these provisions he was willing 
to add any others which, after ripe, deliberation, might be. thought benefi- 
cial to the country. Thus limited were his executive functions. As to his 
judicial authority, it laid ceased to exist. The count of Holland was now the 
guardian of the laws, but the judges were to administer them. 

As to the count's legislative authority, it had become co-ordinate with, 
if not subordinate to, that of the representative body, no was strictly pro- 
hibited from interfering with the right of ilie separate or the general states 
to assemble as often as they should think proper; and lie was also forbidden 
to summon them outside their own territory. This was one immense step 
in the progress of representative liberty, and the next was equally important, 
It was now formally stipulated that the stales wore to deliberate upon all 
measures which “concerned justice and polity,” and that no change was to 
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be made — that is to say, no new law was to pass — without their consent 
as well as that of the council. Thus, the principle was established of two 
legislative chambers, with the right, but not the exclusive right, of initiation 
on the part of government, and in the sixteenth century one would hardly 
look for bioader views of civil liberty and representative government. The 
foundation of a free commonwealth was thus securely laid, which, had William 
lived, would have been a representative monarchy, but which his death con- 
verted into a federal republic. It was necessary for the sake of unity to give 
a connected outline of these proceedings with regard to the sovereignty of 
Orange. The formal inauguration only remained, and this, as will be seen, 
was forever interrupted. 

During the course of the year 1582, the military operations on both sides 
had been languid and desultory. In consequence, however, of the treaty 
concluded between the united states and Anjou, Parma had persuaded the 
Walloon provinces that it had now become absolutely necessary for them to 
permit the entrance of fresh Italian and Spanish troops. This, then, was 
the end of the famous provision against foreign soldiery in the Walloon Treaty 
of Reconciliation. 

In the meantime, Farnese, while awaiting these reinforcements, had not 
been idle, but had been quietly picking up several important cities. Early 
in the spring he had laid siege to OucTonardc. An attempt upon Lochum, 
an important city in Geldcrland, was unsuccessful, the place being relieved 
by the duke of Anjou’s forces, and Parma’s troops forced to abandon the 
siege. At Steenwijk, the royal arms were more successful. With this event 
the active operations under Parma closed for the year. » By the end of the 
autumn, however, he had the satisfaction of numbering, under his command, 
full sixty thousand well-appointed and disciplined troops, including the large 
reinforcements recently despatched from Spain and Italy, The monthly 
expense of this army — half of which was required for garrison duty, leaving 
only the other moiety for field operations — was estimated at six hundred 
and fifty thousand florins. The forces undor Anjou and the united provinces 
were also largely increased, so that the marrow of the land was again in fair 
way of being thoroughly exhausted by its defenders and its foes. 

The incidents of Anjou’s administration, meantime, during the year 1582, 
had been few and of no great importance. After the pompous and elaborate 
"homage-making” at Antwerp, ho had, in the month of July, been formally 
accepted, by writing, as duke of Geldcrland and lord of Friesland. In the 
same month lie had been ceremoniously inaugurated at Bruges as count of 
Flanders — an occasion upon which the prince of Orange had been present. 

In the midst of this event, an attempt was made upon the lives both of 
Orange and Anjou. An Italian, named Basa, and a Spaniard, called Salsecla, 
were detected in a scheme to administer poison to both princes, and when 
arrested, confessed that they had been hired by the prince of Parma to com- 
pass this double assassination. Basa destroyed himself in prison. His body 
was, however, gibbeted, with an inscription that he had attempted, at the 
instigation of Parma, to take the lives of Orange and Anjou. Salsecla, less 
fortunate, was sent to Paris, where lie was found guilty, and executed by 
being Lorn to pieces by four horses. Sad to relate, Lamoral Egmont, younger 
son and namesake of the great general, was intimate with Salsecla, and impli- 
cated in this base design. His mother, on her death-bed, had especially 
recommended the youth to the kindly care of Orange. The young noble 
was imprisoned; his guilt was far from doubtful; but the powerful inter- 
cessions of Orange himself, combined with Egmont's near relationship to 
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the French queen, saved his life, and he was permitted, after a brief captivity, 
to take his departure to France/* 

anjou's rurr ano tub " fm&ncii vuia'" (\58S) 

The duke of Anjou, intemperate, inconstant, and unprincipled, saw that 
his authority was but the shadow of power, compared to the deep-fixed 
practices of despotism which governed the other nations of Europe. The 
French officers, who formed his suite and possessed all his confidence, had 
no difficulty in raising his discontent into treason against the people with 
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whom he had made a solemn compact. The x’cstilt of their councils was a 
deep-laid plot against Flemish liberty; and its execution was ore long at- 
tempted. He sent secret orders to the governors of Dunkirk, Bruges, Dondcr- 
monde, and other towns, to seize on and hold them in his name; reserving 
for himself the infamy of the enterprise against Antwerp. To prepare for 
its execution, he caused his numerous army of French and Swiss to approach 
the city; anil they were encamped in the neighbourhood, at a place called 
Borgcrhout. 

On the 17th of January, 15S3, the duke dined somewhat earlier than usual, 
under the pretext of proceeding afterwards to review his army in their camp, 
lie set out at noon, accompanied by liia guard of two hundred horse; and 
when lie reached the second drawbridge, one of his officers gave the precon- 
certed signal for an attack on the Flemish guard, by protending that ho had 
fallen and broken his log. The duke called out to his followers, “Courage, 
courage! the town is ours!” The guard at the gate was all soon despatched; 
and the French troops, which waited outside to the number of 3,000, rushed 
quickly in, furiously shouting the war-cry, “Town taken! town taken! kilfi 
kill!” The astonished but intrepid citizens, recovering from their confusion, 
instantly flew to arms. All differences in religion or politics were forgotten 
in the common clanger to their freedom. Catholics and Protestants, men 
and women, rushed alike to the conflict. 
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The ancient spirit of Flanders seemed to animate all. Workmen, armed 
with the instruments of their various trades, started from their shops and 
flung themselves upon the enemy. A baker sprang from the cellar where he 
was kneading his dough, and with his oven shovel struck a French dragoon 
to the ground. Those who had fire-arms, after expending their bullets, 
took from their pouches and pockets pieces of money, which they bent between 
their teeth, and used for charging their arquebuses. The French were 
driven successively from the streets and ramparts, and the cannons planted 
on the latter were immediately turned against the reinforcements which 
attempted to enter the town. The French wore everywhere beaten ; the duke 
of Anjou saved himself by flight, and reached Dendermonde, after the perilous 
necessity of passing through a large tract of inundated country [the citizens 
of Mechlin having cut the dikes to impede his march]. His loss in this base 
enterprise amounted to fifteen hundred, while that of the citizens did not 
exceed eighty men. The attempts simultaneously made on the other towns 
succeeded at Dunkirk and Dendermonde; but all the others failed. 

The character of the prince of Orange never appeared so thoroughly 
great as nt this crisis. With wisdom and magnanimity rarely equalled and 
never surpassed, he threw himself and his authority between the indignation 
of the country and the guilt of Anjou; saving the former from excess, and 
the latter from execration. The disgraced and discomfited duke proffered 
to the states excuses as mean as they were hypocritical 1 ; and his brother, 
the king of France, sent a special envoy to intercede for him. But it was the 
influence of William that screened the culprit from public reprobation and 
ruin, and regained for him the place and power which fte might easily have 
secured for himself, had he not prized the welfare of his country far above all 
objects of private advantage* 

The estates of the Union, being in great perplexity as to their proper 
course, now applied formally, as they always did in times of danger and 
doubt, to the prince, for a public expression of his views. Somewhat reluc- 
tantly, he complied with their wishes in one of the most admirable of his 
state papers, 

He was far from palliating the crime, or from denying that the duke's 
rights under the Treaty of Bordeaux had been utterly forfeited. He was 
now asked what was to be done. Of three courses, he said, one must be 
taken : they must make their peace with the king, or consent to a reconcilia- 
tion with Anjou, or use all the strength which God had given them to resist, 
single-handed, the enemy. The French could do the Netherlands more harm 
as enemies than the Spaniards. 

Two powerful nations like France and Spain would be too much to have 
on their hands at once. How much danger, too, would be incurred by braving 
at once the open wrath of the French king and the secret displeasure of the 
English queen 1 She had warmly recommended the duke of Anjou. She 
bad said that honours to him were rendered to herself, and she was now 
entirely opposed to their keeping the present quarrel alive. 

The result of these representations by the prince — of frequent letters 
from Queen Elizabeth, urging a reconciliation — and of the professions made 
by the duke and the French envoys, was a provisional arrangement, signed 
on the 26th and 28th of March 1583. The negotiations, however, were 
languid. The quarrel was healed on the surface, but confidence so recently 
and violently uprooted was slow to revive. On the 28th of June, the duke 

[* lie ascribed llio enterprise partly to accident, and partly to tbo insubordination of his 
troops, — Motley,' 1 ] 

, n. w. — yol, xm, 2 k 
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of Anjou left Dunkirk for Paris, never to return to the Netherlands, but he 
exchanged on his departure affectionate letters with the prince and the 
states, M. dcs Prunoaux remained as liis representative, aiul it was under- 
stood that the arrangements for rc-installing him as soon as possible in the 
sovereignty which lie had so basely forfeited, were to be pushed forward 
with earnestness. 

On the 12th of April, the prince of Orange was married, for the fourth 
time, to Louise, widow of the seigneur de Tcligny, and daughter of the illus- 
trious Coligny. 

In August, 1583, the states of the united provinces assembled at Mitlil- 
clburg formally offered the general government — which under the cir- 
cumstances was the general sovereignty — to the prince, warmly urging liis 
acceptance of the dignity. Like all other attempts to induce llie acceptance, 
by the prince, of supremo authority, this effort proved ineffectual, from the 
obstinate unwillingness of his hand to receive the proffered sceptre. But, 
firmly refusing to licecl the overtures of the united states, and of Holland in 
particular, he continued to further the re-eslablishment of Anjou — a measure 
in which, as he deliberately believed, lay the only chance of union and inde- 
pendence. 

Parma, meantime, had been busily occupied in the course of the summer 
in taking up many of the towns which the treason of Anjou had laid open 
to liis attacks. Eindhoven, Diesl, Dunkirk, Nieuport, nml other places, 
wore successively surrendered to royalist generals. On the 22nd of Septem- 
ber, 1583, the city of Zutphen, too, was surprised by Colonel Tassis, on the 
fall of which most important place the treason of Orange's brother-in-law, 
Count van den Bergli, governor of Gclderland, was revealed, While treason 
was thus favouring the royal arms in the north, the same powerful element, 
to which so much of the Motherland misfortunes had always been owing, 
was busy in Flanders. 

Early in the spring of 1584 a formal resolution was passed by the govern- 
ment of Ghent, to open negotiations with Parma. The whole negotiation 
was abruptly brought to a close by a now incident, the demagogue Hombyzo . 
having been discovered in a secret attempt to obtain possession of the city 
of Dcndcrmondo, and deliver it to Parma, The old acquaintance, ally and 
enemy of Hembyze the lord of Ityhove, being thoroughly on his guard, arrested 
bis old comrade, who was shortly afterwards brought to trial and executed 
at Ghent, Meanwhile the citizens of Ghent, thus warned by word and deed, 
passed an earnest resolution to have no more intercourse with Parma, but 
to abide faithfully by the union. Their example was followed by the other 
Flemish cities, excepting, unfortunately, Bruges, for that important town, 
being entirely in the power of Chimay, was now surrendered by him to the 
royal government. 

" On the 10th of June, 1584, Anjou expired at Chfiteau Thierry, ia great 
torture, sweating blood from every pore, and under circumstances which, as 
usual, suggested strong suspicions of poison. 

FUBTirElt ATTEMUTS ON WTIjUAM’s LIF13 

It has been seen that the ban against the prince of Orange, had not been 
hitherto without fruits, for, although unsuccessful, the oft oris to lake liis 
life, and earn the promised guerdon, had boon incessant. The allcmpl of 
Jaureguy, at Antwerp, of Salsoda and Basa at Bruges, have been related, 
and in March, 1583, moreover, one Pietro Dordogno was executed in Antwerp 
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for endeavouring to assassinate the prince, Before his death, he confessed 
that he had come from Spain solely for the purpose. In April, 1584, Hans 
Hanzoon, a merchant of Flushing, had been executed for attempting to 
destroy the prince by means of gunpowder, concealed under his house in that 
city, and under his seat in the church. Within two years there had been 
five distinct attempts to assassinate the prince, all of them with the privity 
of the Spanish government. A sixth was soon to follow. 

In the summer of 1584, William of Orange was residing at Delft, where 
his wife, Louise de Coligny, had given birth, in the preceding winter, to a son, 
afterwards the celebrated stadholdor, Frederick Henry. The child had re- 
ceived these names from his two godfathers, the kings of Denmark and of 
Navarre, and his baptism had been celebrated with much rejoicing on the 
12th of June, in the place of his birth. 

Francis Guion, in reality Balthasar Gerard, a fanatical Catholic, before 
reaching man’s estate, had formed the design of murdering the prince of 
Orange, “ who, so long as he lived, seemed like to remain a rebel against the 
Catholic lciug, and to make every effort to disturb the repose of the Homan 
Catholic Apostolic religion.” Parma had long been looking for a good man to 
murder Orange, feeling — as Philip, Granvella, and all former governors of the 
Netherlands had felt — that this was the only means of saving the royal 
authority in any part of the provinces. Many unsatisfactory assassins had 
presented themselves from time to time, and Alessandro had paid money in 
hand to various individuals — Italians, Spaniards, Lorrainers, Scotchmen, 
Englishmen — who had generally spent the sums received without attempt- 
ing the job. Others were supposed to be still engaged the enterprise, and 
at that moment there were four persons — each unknown to the others, and of 
different nations — in the city of Delft, seeking to compass the death of Wil- 
liam the Silent. Shag-eared, military, hirsute ruffians — ex-captains of free 
companies and such marauders — were daily offering their services; there was 
no lack of them, and they had done but little. How should Parma, seeing 
this obscure, under-sized, thin-bearded, run-away clerk before him, expect 
pith and energy from him? He thought him quite unfit for an enterprise 
of moment, and declared as much to his secret councillors and to the king. 

A second letter decided Parma so far that he authorised Assonleville to 
encourage the young man in his attempt, and to promise that the reward 
should be given to him in case of success, and to his heirs in the event of his 
death. 

Certain despatches having been entrusted to G6rard, he travelled post 
haste to Delft, and, to his astonishment, the letters had hardly been delivered 
before he was summoned in person to the chamber of the prince. Here was 
an opportunity such as lie had never dared to hope for. Gdrard, had, more- 
over, made no preparation for an interview so entirely unexpected, had come 
unarmed, and had formed no plan for escape. He was obliged to forego his 
prey when most within his reach. Gerard now came to Delft. It was 
Sunday morning, and the bells were tolling for church. Upon leaving the 
house he loitered about the courtyard, furtively examining the premises, 
so that a sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was waiting there. Bal- 
thasar meekly replied that ho was desirous of attending divine worship in 
the church opposite, but added, pointing to his shabby and travcl-slaincd 
attire, that, without at least a new pair of shoes and stockings, lie was unfit 
to join the congregation. Insignificant as ever, the small, pious, dusty 
stranger excited no suspicion in the mind of the good-natured sergeant. He 
forthwith spoke of the wants of Gerard to an officer, by whom they were 
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communicated to Orange himself, and the prince instantly ordered a sum of 
money to be given him. Thus Balthasar obtained from William’s charity 
what Parma’s thrift had denied — a fund for carrying out his purpose! 

Next morning, with the money thus procured, lie purchased a pair of 
pistols, or small carabines, from a soldier, chaffering long about the price 
because the vender could not supply a particular kind of chopped bullets or 
slugs which lie desired. Before the sunset of the following day that soldier 
had stabbed himself to the heart, and died despairing, on hearing for what 
purpose the pistols had been bought. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, at about half-past twelve, the prince, 
with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
family, went to the dining-room. At two o’clock the company rose from 
table. The prince led the way, intending to pass to Ins private apartments 
above. He had only reached the second stair, when a man emerged from 
the sunken arch, and standing within a foot or two of him, discharged a 
pistol full at his heart. Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing 
quite through him, struck with violence against the wall beyond. The prince 
exclaimed in French, as lie felt the wound, “ 0 my God, have mercy upon my 
soul I 0 my God, have mercy upon this poor people I ” 

These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when his sister, Cath- 
erine of Sclnvarzburg, immediately afterwards asked him if ho commended 
his soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly answered, “Yes.” The prince was then 
placed on the stairs for an instant, when lie immediately began to swoon. He 
was afterwards laid upon a couch in the dining-room, where in a few minutes 
he breathed his last ni the arms of his wife and sister. 

The murderer succeeded in making his escape through the side door, and 
sped swiftly up the narrow lane. lie had almost reached the ramparts, from 
which he intended to spring into the moat, when he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish. As he rose, he was seized by several pages and halberdiers, who had 
pursued him from the house. He was brought hack to the house, where he 
immediately underwent a preliminary examination before (lie city magis- 
trates. He was afterwards subjected to excruciating tortures; for the fury 
against the wretch who had destroyed the Father of the country was uncon- 
trollable, and William the Silent was no longer alive to intercede — as lie had 
often done before — in behalf of those who assailed his life. 

After sustaining day after day the most horrible tortures, he conversed 
with case, and even eloquence, answering all questions adchessed to him 
with apparent sincerity. His constancy in suffering so astounded his judges 
that they believed him suppor ted by witchcraft. " Eccc homo ! ” 1 io exclaimed, 
from time to time, with insane blasphemy, as he raised his blood-streaming 
head from the bench. 

The sentence pronounced against the assassin was execrable — a crime 
against the memory of the great man whom it professed to avenge. It was 
decreed that the right hand of Gdravd should lie burned off with a red-hot 
iron, that his flesh should be torn from his bones with pincers in six different 
places, that he should be quartered and disembowelled alive, that his heart 
should be tom from his bosom and flung in Ins face, and that, finally, his head 
should be taken off Not even his horrible crime, with its endless conse- 
quences, nor the natural frenzy of indignation which it had excited, could 
justify this savage decree, to rebuke which the murdered hero might have 
almost risen from the sleep of death. The sentence was literally executed 
on the 14th of July, the criminal supporting its horrors with the same astonish- 
ing fortitude. 
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The reward promised by Philip to the man who should murder Orange 
was paid to the heirs of Gerarcl. Parina informed his sovereign that the 
“poor man” had been executed, blit that iris father and mother were still 
living, to whom he recommended the payment of that "morced” which “the 
laudable and generous deed had so well deserved.” This was accordingly 
done, and the excellent parents, ennobled and enriched by the crime of their 
son, received, instead of the twenty-five thousand crowns promised in the 
ban, the three seigniories of Lievremont, Hostal, and Dampmarlin, in the 
Franclie-Comte, and took their place at once among the landed aristocracy. 
Thus the bounty of the prince had furnished the weapon by which his life 
was destroyed, and his estates supplied tli£ fund out of which the assassin’s 
family received the price of blood. At a later day, when the unfortunate 
eldest son of Orange returned from Spain after twenty-seven years’ absence, 
a changeling and a Spaniard, the restoration of those very estates was offered 
to him by Philip II, provided he would continue to pay a fixed proportion of 
their rents to the family of his father’s murderer. The education which 
Philip William had received, under the king's auspices, had, however, not 
entirely destroyed all his human feelings, and he rejected the proposal with 
scorn. The estates remained with the Gdrard family, and the patents of 
nobility which they had received were used to justify their exemption from 
certain taxes, until the union of Franche-Comtd with France, when a French 
governor tore the documents in pieces and trampled them under foot, 

William of Orange, at the period of his death, was aged fifty-one years 
and sixteen days. He left twelve children. By his fjjsl wife, Anne of Eg- 
mont, he had one son, Philip, and one daughter, Mary, afterwards married 
to Count Hohenlohe. By his second wife, Anna of Saxony, he had one son, 
the celebrated Maurice of Nassau, and two daughters, Anna, married after- 
wards to her cousin, Count William Louis, and Emilia, who espoused Emman- 
uel, son of the pretender of Portugal. By Charlotte de Bourbon, his third 
wife, he had six daughters; and by his fourth, Louise de Coligny, one son, 
Frederick Henry, afterwards stadhokler of the republic in her most palmy 
days. The prince was entombed on the 3rd of August, at Delft, amid the 
tears of a whole nation. Never was a more extensive, unaffected, and legiti- 
mate sorrow felt at the death of any human being. 

motley’s estimate of william the silent 

The life and labours of Orange had established the emancipated common- 
wealth upon a secure foundation, but his death rendered the union of all the 
Netherlands into one republic hopeless. The efforts of the malcontent nobles, 
the religious discord, the consummate ability, both political ami military, 
of Parma, all combined with the lamentable loss of William the Silent, to 
separate forever the southern and Catholic provinces from the northern con- 
federacy. So long as the prince remained alive, ho was the Father of the 
whole country; the Netherlands — saving only the two Walloon provinces 
— constituting a whole. Philip and Granvella were right in their estimate 
of the advantage to be derived from the prince’s death; in believing that an 
assassin’s hand could achieve more than all the wiles which Spanish or Italian 
statesmanship could teach, or all the armies which Spain or Italy could muster. 

Had he lived twenty years longer, it is probable that the seven provinces 
would have been seventeen; and that the Spanish title would have been for- 
ever extinguished both in Nether Germany and Celtic Gaul. Although 
there was to be the length of two human generations more of warfare ere 
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Spain acknowledged tho new government, yet before the termination of that 
period the united states had become tho first naval power and one of the most 
considerable commonwealths in tho world; while the civil and religious 
liberty, the political independence of the land, together with tlio total 
expulsion of the ancient foreign tyranny from the soil, had been achieved ere 
the eyes of William were closed. Tho republic existed, in fact, from the 
moment of the abjuration in 1581. 

Tho history of the rise of tho Nelherland Republic lias been at the same 
time the biography of William the Silent. This, while it gives unity to the 
narrative, renders an elaborate description of his character superfluous. That 
life was a noble Christian epic; .-inspired with one great purpose from its 
commencement to its close; the stream flowing ever from one fountain with 
expanding fulness, but retaining all its original purity. 

He was more than anything else a religious man. Prom his trust in God, 
he ever derived support and consolation in the darkest hours. Sincerely 
and deliberately himself a convert to the Reformed Church, he was ready to 
extend freedom of worship to Catholics on the one hand, and to Anabaptists 
on the other, for no man ever felt more keenly than lie that the reformer 
who becomes in his turn a bigot is doubly odious. 

His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy in hearing the whole 
weight of ns unequal a struggle ns men have ever undertaken, was the theme 
of admiration even to his enemies. The rock in the ocean, " tranquil amid 
raging billows,” was the favourite emblem by which his friends expressed 
their sense of his firmness. A prince of high rank and with royal revenues, 
lie stripped himself of station, wealth, almost at times of the common neces- 
saries of life, and became, in his country’s cause, nearly a beggar ns well as 
an outlaw. Ten years after his death, tho account between liis executors 
and his brother John amounted to i, 400, 000 florins clue to the count, secured 
by various pledges of real and personal property, and it was finally settled 
upon this basis. Ho was besides largely indebted to every one of his powerful 
relatives, so that the payment of the encumbrances upon his estate very 
nearly justified the fears of his children. While on the one hand, therefore, 
he poured out these enormous sums like water, and firmly refused a hearing 
to the tempting offers of the royal government, upon the other hand lie proved 
the disinterested nature of his services by declining, year after year, the 
sovereignty over the provinces; and by only accepting, in the last days of 
his life, when refusal had become almost impossible, the limited, constitu- 
tional supremacy over that portion of them which now makes the realm of 
his descendants. Ho lived and died, not for himself, but for his country: 
“God pity this poor people 1" were his dying words. 

His intellectual faculties were various and of tho highest order. ITe had 
the exact, practical, and combining qualities which make the great commander, 
and his friends claimed that, in military genius, ho was second to no captain 
in Europe.' This was, no doubt, an exaggeration of partial attachment, but 
it is certain that the emperor Charles had an exalted opinion of his capacity 
for the field. His fortification of Philippoville and Cliarlemont, in the face 
of tlie enemy — liis passage of the Maas in Alva's sight — his unfortunate but 
well-ordered campaign against that general — his sublime plan of relief, pro- 
jected and successfully directed at last from Ids sick bed, for the besieged 
city of Leyden — will always remain monuments of his practical military 
skill. 


1 "Belli arlilue ncmimm suo tempo) e parent haluit," Buys Evornul vixn Koyd.l 
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Of the soldier's great virtues — constancy in disaster, devotion to duty, 
hopefulness in defeat — no man ever possessed a larger share. He arrived, 
through a series of reverses, at a perfect victory. He planted a free common- 
wealth under the very battery of the Inquisition in defiance of the most 
powerful empire existing. He was, therefore, a conqueror in the loftiest 
sense, for he conquered liberty and a national existence for a whole people. 
The contest was long, and he fell in the struggle, but the victory was to the 
dead hero, not to the living monarch. It is to be remembered, too, that he 
always wrought with inferior instruments. His troops were usually mer- 
cenaries, who were but too apt to mutiny upon the eve of battle, while he 
was opposed by the most formidable veterans of Europe, commanded suc- 
cessively by the first captains of the age. That, with no lieutenant of 
eminent valour or experience, save only his brother Louis, and with none 
at all after that chieftain’s death, William of Orange should succeed in baffling 
the efforts of Alva, Roque sens, Don John of Austria, and Alessandro Farnese 
— men whose names are among the most brilliant in the military annals of 
the world — is in itself sufficient evidence of his warlike ability. At the 
period of his death he had reduced the number of obedient provinces to two; 
only Artois and Hainault acknowledging Philip, while the other fifteen were 
in open revolt, the greater part having solemnly forsworn their sovereign. 

The supremacy of his political genius was entirely beyond question. He 
was the first statesman of the age, The quickness of his perception was only 
equalled by the caution which enabled him to mature the results of his obser- 
vations. His knowledge of human nature was profound. He governed the 
passions and sentiments of a great nation as if they had been but the keys 
and chords of one vast instrument; and his hand rarely failed to evoke har- 
mony even out of the wildest storms. The turbulent city of Ghent, which 
could obey no other master, which even the haughty emperor could only 
crush without controlling, was ever responsive to the master-hand of Orange. 
His presence scared away Ilombyze and his bat-like crew, confounded the 
schemes of John Kasimir, frustrated the wiles of prince Chimay, and while 
he lived, Ghent was what it ought always to have remained, the bulwark, 
as it had been the cradle, of popular liberty. After his death it became its 
tomb. 

I-Iis power of dealing with his fellow-men he manifested in the various 
ways in which it has been usually exhibited by statesmen. He possessed a 
ready eloquence — sometimes impassioned, oftener argumentative, always 
rational. His influence over his audience was unexampled in the annals of 
that country or age; yet ho never condescended to flatter the people. lie 
never followed the nation, but always led her in the path of duty and of 
honour, and was much more prone to rebuke the vices than to pander to the 
passions of his hearers. He never failed to administer ample chastisement 
to parsimony, to jealousy, to insubordination, to intolerance, to infidelity, 
wherever it was due, nor feared to confront the states or the people in their 
most angry hours, and to tell them the truth to their faces. While, therefore, 
ho was ever ready to rebuke, and always too honest to flatter, he at the same 
tune possessed the eloquence which could convince or persuade. _ He knew 
how to reach both the mind and the heart of Ins hearers. His orations, 
whether extemporaneous or prepared — his written messages to the states- 
general, to the provincial authorities, to the municipal bodies — his private 
correspondence with men of all ranks, from emperors and kings down to 
secretaries, and even children — all show an easy flow of language, a fulness 
of thought, a power of expression rare in that age, a fund of historical allusion. 
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a considerable power of imagination, a warmth of sentiment, a breadth of 
view, a directness of purpose — a range of qualities, in short, which would 
in themselves have stamped him as one of tire master-minds of his century, 
had there been no other monument to his memory tlmn tlie remains of his 
spoken or written eloquence. The bulk of his performances in this depart' 
ment was prodigious. Not even Philip was more industrious in the cabinet. 
Not oven Granvella held a more facile pen. He wrote and spoke equally well 
in French, German, or Flemish; and he possessed, besides, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin The weight of his correspondence alone would have almost sufficed 
for the common industry of a lifetime, and although many volumes of his 
speeches and letters have been published, there remain in the various archives 
of the Netherlands and Germany many documents from his hand which will 
probably never see the light. The efforts made to destroy the Netherlands 
by the most Laborious and painstaking of tyrants were counteracted by the 
industry of the most indefatigable of patriots. 

It is difficult to find many characteristics deserving of gravo censure, but 
his enemies have adopted a simpler process. They have been able to detect 
few flaws iu his nature, and therefore have denounced it in gross. It is not 
that his character was here and there defective, but that the eternal jewel 
was false. The patriotism was counterfeit; the .self-abnegation and the 
generosity wore counterfeit. Tie was governed only by ambition — by a 
desire of personal advancement. They never attempted to deny his talents, 
his industry, ills vast sacrifices of wealth and station; but they ridiculed the 
idea that lie could have boon inspired by any but unworthy motives. 1 But as 
far as can be judged *by a careful observation of undisputed facts, and by a 


1 14 A man born to tho greatest fame," emys UontlvogJio,^ “If, con ton t with Ills fortunes, 
ho had not sought amid precipices lor n still greater one, 11 \Vhllo paying 1 homage to the 
o Union! [miry gouiiw of tlio prince, to his energy, oloquonco, perspicacity in all kinds of affairs, 
Ida absolute dominion over tho minds and hearts of men, and Ids consummate shill in improving 
hla own position aiul taking advantage of the falsa movos of liis adversary, tho cardinal pro* 
coeds to accuse 1dm of “ambition, fraud, audacity, and rapacity.” Tho last qualification seems 
sufilclontly aboard to those who have even mrpoYlidnlly studied tho life of William tho Silent. 
Of courso, tho successive changes of lollglon by tho princo aio ascribed to motives of interest 
— -“VVto* mnun tlx Religions secondo tsha mrio d'lnhrmL J)a fanmdlo in Germania fu 
Tjulomna. Passalo in Fiandta moairossi Oaltohcn, M jninapio della nvolle si dichiara 
faulore dclh nnove setle ?na ?ion p ofesso) e manifesto d' alcnina ; sincho Jlnahnenle gli pares di 
se guitar quellade’ Calvmisli i come la pit coni} avia di intlc alia lloligione Caltolica sosicnula 
dal lid di Spugnap Tho cardinal does not add tlmt tho conversion of the princo to the loformod 
religion was at the blackout luuu of the ItofomuiUou. Cab vein . k is cooler and coarser. Ac.' 
cording to 1dm tho princo was a moio imiiostor. Tho omporor oven liad boon often cautioned 
ns to Ills favourite's arrogance, deceit, and ingratitude, and warned that tho prince was "ft fox 
who would oat up all his majesty’s chickens. ” \Vhilo acknowledging tlmt he “could talk well 
of public affairs,” and that lio “on tor lain ml the ambassadors and nobility with splendour and 
nmgnlficonce,” tho historian pioclnuns him, liowovor, “faithless and mendacious, a lluttoror 
and a cheat ’* m Tassls 1 * accused tho princo of poisoning Count Dossil with oysters, and that 
Htmda rf had a long story of his attending tho death-bud of that nobleman In order to sneer at 
the viaticum. We have also soon tho simplo mid heartfelt regret which the prince oxpiessed in 
Ins private lottery foi Bmsm'ft death and tho solid nor vice which ho vend mod to him In Ufo. Of 
fftlso accusations of this nature tbeio was no ond. Ono of tlio most atrocious has been rocontly 

resuscitated, A certain Christo pho do llolstoln licensed the prince in 157B of having instigated 
him. to mauler Duke ICric of Bruns wide, The assassin undertook the job, but seems to bavo 
been deterred by a mysterious blooding at his noso from pioeocding with tho business. As 
fchia respectable witness, by Ids own confession, had nuudorod Ids own brother, feu umnoy, and 
two merchants bossies, had moroovor been concerned In tlio killing oi plundering of a “curate, 
a monk, and two hermits,” and had been all his life a piofossuuml highwayman and assassin, 
it seems hardly worth whllo to discuss his statements. lh nimbly a thousand such calumnies 
were circulated at different Union against the prince Yot tlio testimony oi this wiotolmd male- 
factor ia gravely reproduced, at tho expiration of noav three contuiies, as if it wore admlsslblo 
in any hoaHhy court of historical justice Truly says tlio mlago : " Cahimiez toujours , il en 
rest gw quelqitc chose. 11 
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diligent collation of public and private documents, it would seem that no 
man — not even Washington — has ever been inspired by a purer patriotism. 
At any rate, the charge of ambition and self-seeking can only be answered 
by a reference to the whole picture. The words, the deeds of the man are 
there. As much as possible, his inmost soul is revealed in his confidential 
letters, and he who looks in a right spirit will hardly fail to find what he 
desires. 

Whether originally of a timid temperament or not, lie was certainly 
possessed of perfect courage at last. In siege and battle — in the deadly air 
of pestilential cities — in the long exhaustion of mind and body which comes 
from unduly protracted labour and anxiety — amici the countless conspiracies 
of assassins — fie was daily exposed to death in every shape. Within two 
years, five different attempts against his life had been discovered. Rank and 
fortune were offered to any malefactor who would compass the murder. He 
had already been shot through the head, and almost mortally wounded. 
Under such circumstances even a brave man might have seen a pitfall at 
every step, a dagger in every hand, and poison in every cup. On the con- 
trary lie was ever cheerful, and hardly took more precaution than usual. 
"God in his mercy," said lie, with unaffected simplicity, "will maintain my 
innocence and my honour during my life and in future ages. As to my 
fortune ancl my life, I have dedicated both, long since, to his service. He 
will do therewith what pleases him for his glory and my salvation.” Thus 
his suspicions were not even excited by the ominous face of G6rard, when he 
first presented himself at the dining-room door. The prince laughed off his 
wife’s prophetic apprehension at the siglrt of his murdeftr, and was as cheerful 
as usual to the last. 

He possessed, too, that which to the heathen philosopher seemed the 
greatest good — the sound mind in the sound body. His physical frame was 
after death found so perfect that a long life might have been in store for him, 
notwithstanding all which he had endured. The desperate illness of 1574, 
the frightful gunshot wound inflicted by Jaureguy in 1582, had left no traces, 
The physicians pronounced that his body presented an aspect of perfect 
health. His temperament was cheerful. At table, the pleasures of which, 
in moderation, wore his only relaxation, he was always animated and merry, 
and this jocoseness was partly natural, partly intentional. In the darkest 
hours of his country’s trial, lie affected a serenity which he was far from feel- 
ing, so that his apparent gaiety at momentous epochs was even censured by 
dullards, who could not comprehend its philosophy, nor applaud the flippancy 
of William the Silent. 1 

Ho went through life bearing the load of a people’s sorrows upon his 
shoulders with a smiling face. _ Their name was the last word upon his lips, 
save the simple affirmative with which the soldier who had been battling 
for the right all his lifetime commended his soul in dying “ to his great cap- 
tain, Christ.” The people were grateful and affectionate, for they trusted the 
character of their “Father William,” and not all the clouds which calumny 
could collect ever dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind to 
which they were accustomed, in their darkest calamities, to look* for light. 
As long as he lived, he was the guiding-star of a bravo nation, and when he 
died the little children cried in the streets.* 
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LEICESTER IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 

r ' [1584-1508 A.D.] 

William the Silent, prince of Orange, had boon murdered on the 10th 
of July, 1584. It is difficult to imagine a. more universal disaster than the 
one thus brought about by the hand of a single obscure fanatic. For nearly 
twenty years the character of the prince hud boon expanding steadily as the 
difficulties of his situation increased. Habit, necessity, and the natural 
gifts of the man had combined to invest him at lust with an authority which 
seemed more than human, There was such general confidence in his sagacity, 
courage, and purity that the nation had come to think with his brain and to 
act with his hand. It was natural that, for an instant, there should be a 
feeling as of absolute and helpless paralysis. 

The ban of the pope and the offered gold of the king had accomplished 
a victory greater than any yet achieved by the armies of Bpain, brilliant as 
had been their triumphs on the blood-stained soil of the Netherlands. Had 
that “exceeding proud, neat, and spruce” doctor of laws, William Parry, 
who had been busying himself at about the same time with his memorable 
project against the queen of England, proved as successful as Balthasar 
Gerard, the fate of Christendom would have been still darker. 

Yet such was the condition of Europe at that day. A small, dull, elderly, 
imperfectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, with white hair ami pro- 
truding under-jaw and dreary visage, was sitting day after day, seldom 
speaking, never smiling, seven or eight hours out of every twenty-four, at 
a writing table covered with heaps of interminable despatches, in a cabinet 
far away beyond the seas and mountains, in the very heart of Spain. A 
clerk or two, noiselessly opening and shutting the door, from time to time, 
fetching fresh bundles of letters and taking away others — all written ana 
composed by secretaries or high functionaries — and all to be scrawled over 
in the margin by the diligent old man in a big schoolboy’s hand and style — 
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if ever schoolboy, even in the sixteenth century, could write so illegibly or 
express himself so awkwardly; couriers in the courtyard arriving from or 
departing for the uttermost parts of earth — Asia, Africa, America, Europe 
— to fetch and carry these interminable opistles which contained the irre- 
sponsible commands of this one individual, and were freighted with the doom 
and destiny of countless millions of tire world’s inhabitants — such was the 
system of government against which the Netherlands had protested and 
revolted. It was a system under which their fields had been made desolate, 
their cities burned and pillaged, their men hanged, burned, drowned, or 
hacked to pieces; their women subjected to every outrage: and to put an 
end to which they had been devoting their treasure and their blood for nearly 
the length of one generation. It was a system, too, which, among other re- 
sults, had just brought about the death of the foremost statesman of Europe, 
and had nearly effected simultaneously the murder of the most eminent 
sovereign in the world. The industrious Philip ; safe and tranquil in the 
depths of the Escorial, saying his prayers three times a clay with exemplary 
regularity, had just sent three bullets through the body of AVilliam the Silent 
at his dining-room door in Delft. "Had it only been clone two years earlier,” 
observed the patient old man, "much trouble might have been spared me; 
but it is better late than never.” 

Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, of all America, the East Indies, 
the whole Spanish peninsula, the better portion of Italy, the seventeen Nether- 
lands, and many other possessions far and near; ancl he contemplated annex- 
ing to this extensive property the kingdoms of Fiance, of England, and Ire- 
land. The holy league, maintained by the sword of Guise, the pope’s ban, 
Spanish ducats, Italian condotticri, and German mercenaries, was to exter- 
minate heresy ancl establish the Spanish dominion in France. The same 
machinery, aided by the pistol or poniard of the assassin, was to substitute 
for English protestantism and England's queen the Roman Catholic religion 
and a foreign sovereign. "The holy league,” saicl Dup)essis-Mornay,& one 
of the noblest characters of the age, "lias destined us all to the same sacri- 
fice, The ambition of the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and 
seas, thinks nothing inaccessible.” 

The Netherlands revolt had therefore assumed world-wide proportions. 
Had it been merely the rebellion of provinces against a sovereign, the im- 
portance of the struggle would have been more local and temporary. But 
the period was one in which the geographical landmarks of countries were 
almost removed. The dividing-line ran through every state, city, and almost 
every family. 

A vast responsibility rested upon the head of a monarch placed, as Philip 
II found himself, at this great dividing point in modem history. To judge 
him, or any man in such a position, simply from his own point of view, is 
weak and illogical. History judges the man according to its point of view. 
It condemns or applauds the point of view itself. The point of view of a 
malefactor is not to excuse robbery and murder. Nor is the spirit of the age 
to be pleaded in defence of the evil-doer at a time when mortals were divided 
into almost equal troops. The age of Philip II was also the age of William 
of Orange and his four brethren, of Sainte-AJdegonde, of Olden-Barncveld, 
of Duplessis-Mornay, La Nouc, Coligny, of Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin, 
Walsingham, Sidney, Raleigh, Queen Elizabeth, of Michel Montaigne, and 
William Shakespeare. It was not an age of blindness, but of glorious light. 

The king perhaps firmly believed tiiat the heretics of the Netherlands, 
of France, or of England could escape eternal perdition, only by being extir- 
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patccl from the earth by fire and sword, and therefore, perhaps, felt it his 
duty to devote his life to their extermination. Cut ho believed still more 
firmly that liis own, political authority, throughout his dominions, and his 
road to almost universal empire lay over the bodies of those heretics. Three 
centuries have passed since this memorable epoch; and the world knows the 
JTato of the states which accepted the dogma which it was Philip’s life-work to 
enforce, and of those who protested against the system, The Spanish and 
Italian peninsulas have had a different history from that which records the 
career of France, Prussia, the Dutch Commonwealth, the British Empire, 
the Transatlantic Republic. 

Yet the contest between those seven meagre provinces upon tho sand- 
banks of the North Sea and the great Spanish Empire seemed at the moment 
with which wo arc now occupied a sufficiently desperate one. 


TIIB SITUATION AFTER. TIIE HEATH OF PRINCE WILLIAM 

The limit of tho Spanish or "obedient” provinces, on the one hand, and 
of the United Provinces on the other, cannot be briefly and distinctly staled. 
The memorable treason — or, as it was called, the <( Reconciliation ” of the 
Walloon Provinces in the year 1583-84 — bad placed the provinces of Hai- 
nault, Artois, Douai, with tho flourishing cities Arms, Valenciennes, Lille, 
Tournay, and others — all Celtic Flanders, in short — in the grasp of Spain. 
Oambray was still lipid by the French governor, Seigneur do Balagny, who 
had taken advantage of Lhe duke of Anjou’s treachery to tho states to estab- 
lish himself in an unrecognised but practical petty sovereignty, in defiance 
both of France and Spain; while East Flanders and South Brabant still re- 
mained ft disputed territory, and the immediate field of contest With 
these limitations, it may be assumed, for general purposes, that the terri- 
tory of the united stales was that of the modern kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, while the obedient provinces occupied what is now the territory of 
Belgium. Such, then, were the combatants in the great eighty-years’ war 
for civil and religious liberty; sixteen of which had now passed away. 

What now was the political position of the United Provinces at this junc- 
ture ? The sovereignty which had been hold by the states, ready to be con- 
ferred respectively upon Anjou and Orange, remained in the lmnds of tho 
states. There was no opposition to this theory. No more enlarged view 
of the social compact had yet been taken. The people, as such, claimed no 
sovereignty. Had any champion claimed it for them they would hardly 
luvvc understood him. The nation dealt with facts. After abjuring Philip 
in 1581 — an act which had been accomplished by the states — the same 
states in general assembly had exercised sovereign power, and had twice 
disposed of that sovereign power by electing a hereditary ruler. Their right 
and their power to do this had been disputed by none, save by the deposed 
monarch in Spain, Having the sovereignly to dispose of, it seemed logical 
that tho Btates might keep it, if so inclined. They did keep it, but only m 
trust. 

Even on the very day of the murder, the states of Holland, then sitting at 
Delft, passed a resolution "to maintain tho good cause, with God’s help, to 
the uttermost, without sparing gold or blood.” At the same time, the six- 
teen members — for no greater number happened to bo present at tho session 
— addressed letters to their absent colleagues, urging au immediate con- 
vocation of the states. Among these sixteen were Van Zuylcn, Van Nyveit, 
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the seigneur dc Warmont, the advocate of Holland, Paul Buys, Joost de 
Menin, and John van Olden-Bameveld, 

The next movement, after the last solemn obsequies had been rendered 
to the prince, was to provide for the immediate wants of his family. For 
the man who had gone into the revolt with almost royal revenues left his 
estate so embarrassed that his carpets, tapestries, household linen — nay, 
even his silver spoons, and the very clothes of his wardrobe — were disposed 
of at auction for the benefit of his creditors. The eldest son, Philip William, 
had been a captive in Spain for seventeen years. Pie had already become 
thoroughly hispaniohsed. All _ of good that he had retained was a reverence 
for his father's name — a sentiment which he had manifested to an extrava- 
gant extent on a memorable occasion in, Madrid, by throwing out of the 
window and killing on the spot a Spanish officer who had dared to mention 
the great prince with insult. 

The next sou was Maurice, then seventeen years of age, a handsome 
youth, with dark blue eyes, well-chiselled features, and full red lips, who had 
already manifested a courage and concentration of character beyond his 
years. The son of William the Silent, the grandson of Maurice of Saxony, 
whom lie resembled in visage and character, he was summoned by every 
drop of blood in his veins to do life-long battle with the spirit of Spanish 
absolutism, and he was already girding himself for his life’s work. He as- 
sumed at once for his device a fallen oak, with ft young sapling springing 
from its root. His motto, " Tandem fil surculus arbor ” (the twig shall yet 
become a tree), was to be nobly justified by his career. 

The remaining son, Frederick Henry, then six tftonths old, was also 
destined to high fortunes, and to win an enduring name in his country’s 
history. For the presont ho remained with his mother, the noblo Louise 
de Coligny, who had thus seen, at long intervals, her father and two husbands 
fall victims to the Spanish policy; for it is as certain that Philip knew be- 
forehand, and testified his approbation of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
as that he was the murderer of Orange. 

The states of Holland implored the widowed princess to remain in their 
territory, settling a liberal allowance upon herself and her child, and she 
fixed her residence at Leyden. 

Very soon afterwards the states-general established a state council, as a 
provisional executive board, for the term of three months, for the provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, and such parts of Flanders and 
Brabant as still remained in the union. At the head of this body was placed 
young Maurice, who accepted the responsible position, after three days’ 
deliberation. The salary of Maurice was fixed at 30,000 florins ft year. The 
council consisted of three members from Brabant, two from Flanders, four 
from Holland, three from Zealand, two from Utrecht, one from Mechlin, and 
three from Friesland — eighteen in all. Diplomatic relations, questions of 
peace and war, the treaty-making power were not entrusted to the council, 
without the knowledge and consent of the states-general, which body was to 
be convoked twice a year by the state council. 

THE ACTIVITY OP PAEMA 

Thus the provinces in the hour of danger and darkness were true to them- 
selves, and were far from giving way to a despondency which under the 
circumstances would not have been unnatural. For the waves of bitterness 
were rolling far and wide around them. A medal, struck in Holland at this 
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period, represented a dismasted hulic reeling through the tempest. The 
motto, “ Incertum quo fata f event?" (who knows whither fate is sweeping 
her ?) expressed most vividly the shipwrecked condition of the country. 

Alessandro of Parma, the most accomplished general and one of the most 
adroit statesmen of the age, was swift to take advantage of the calamity 
which had now befallen the rebellious provinces. Had lie been better pro- 
vided with men and money, the cause of the slates might have seemed hope- 
less. He addressed many letters to the slates-gcneral, to the magistracies of 
various cities, and to individuals, affecting to consider that with the death of 
Orange had died all authority, as well as all motive for continuing the contest 
with Spain. 

In Holland and Zealand the prince’s blandishments were of no avail. 
He was, moreover, not strong in the field, although ho was far superior to 
the states at this contingency. IIo had, besides his garrisons, something 
above eighteen thousand men. The provinces had hardly three thousand 
foot and two thousand live hundred horse, and those were mostly lying in 
the neighbourhood of Zutphen. Alessandro was threatening at the same 
time Ghoul, Dendermowle, Mechlin, Brussels, and Antwerp. These five 
powerful cities lie in a narrow circle, at distances varying from six miles to 
thirty, and arc, as it wo.ro, strung together upon the Schelde, by which river, 
or its tributary, the Sen no, they am all threaded. It would have been im- 
possible for Parma, with one hundred thousand men at his back, Icnuidorlako 
a regular and simultaneous siege of these important places. Ilis purpose 
was to isolate them from each other and from the rest of Iho country, by 
obtaining the control" of the great river, and so to reduce, them by famine. 
The scheme was a masterly one, but even the consummate ability of Farnose 
would have proved inatlequule to the undertaking, had not the preliminary 
assassination of Orange made the task comparatively easy. 

Upon the i7th of August Bmtomoude svmremdmd, and no lives wove 
taken save those of two preachers, ono of whom was hanged, while the 
other was drowned. Upon the 7th of September Vilvordo capitulated, by 
which event the water-communication between Brussels and Antwerp was 
cut off. 

The noble city of Ghent — then as large as Paris, thoroughly surrounded 
with moats, and fortified — was ignominiously surrendered September 17th. 
The fall of Brussels was deferred till March, and that of Mechlin to the 3 9th 
July, 15S5; but the surrender of Ghent foreshadowed the fate of Flanders 
and Brabant. Ostend and Sluys, however, wore still in the hands of the 
patriots, nncl with them the control of the whole Flemish coast. The com- 
mand of the sea was destined to remain for centuries with (he now republic. 

The prince of Parma, thus encouraged by the great success of his intrigues, 
was determined to achieve still greater triumphs with his arms, and steadily 
proceeded with his large design of closing the Hchelde and bringing about 
the fall of Antwerp. That siege was one of the most brilliant military opera- 
tions of the ago and ono of the most memorable in its results. 0 

But these domestic victories of the prince of Parma were, barren in any 
of those results which humanity would love to seo in the train of conquest. 
The reconciled provinces presented the most deplorable spectacle. The 
chief towns were almost depopulated. The inhabitants luul in a great measure 
fallen victims to war, pestilence, and famine. Little inducement existed to 
replace by marriage the ravages caused by death, for few men wished to 
propagate a race which divine wrath seemed to have marked for persecution. 
The thousands of villages which had covered the face of the country were 
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absolutely abandoned to the wolves, which had so rapidly increased that they 
attacked not merely cattle and children, but grown-up persons. The dogs, 
driven abroad by hunger, had become as ferocious as other beasts of prey, 
and joined m large packs to hunt down brutes and men. Neither fields, nor 
woods, nor roads were now to be distinguished by any visible limits. All 
was an entangled mass of trees, weeds, and grass. The prices of the neces- 
saries of life were so high that people of rank, after selling everything to buy 
bread, were obliged to have recourse to open beggary in the streets of the 
great towns.** 

ANTWERP BESIEGED (1584) 

The fall of Ghent had enabled Parma to resume his attack on Antwerp, 
The Antwcrpers having inundated the whole country from Hulst to Bevercn, 
lie erected strong forts along the Kowenstyn dike, to prevent the passage of 
vessels to Lillo and Antwerp from Zealand. 

Parnm, finding that the Zealand vessels continued, notwithstanding his 
fortifications along the dike, to pass up the Schelde to Antwerp, resolved upon 
llie stupendous and apparently impracticable undertaking of throwing a 
bridge across the broad, deep, and rapid part of that river between Antwerp 
and Calloo. Its execution was entrusted to Sebastian Baroccio, an Italian 
engineer of eminent ability, who built a fort at each end of the intended work, 
which he named the St. Philip and the St. Mary. By means of this “stoc- 
cado," as it was called, the river was narrowed, 1,250 feet being left between 
the two blockhouses at the ends. This space Baroccio filled with boats, 
placed at a distance of about twenty feet from each oilier, and fastened by 
two anchors against tlic flood ancl ebb tide; these boats, linked together 
by four strong cables, were connected with each other by means of masts, 
over which were laid planks; thirty men were stationed in eacli boat, with a 
cannon lore and afi. Besides this defence, Parma stationed all the men-of- 
war he could collect both above and below the bridge, 

The besieged had relied on the impossibility of his achieving an enterprise 
of such difficulty, carried on during the winter months, when, if it escaped 
being broken in pieces by the masses of floating ice in the river, it could 
easily be destroyed by the Holland and Zealand vessels, which in the long 
dark nights might approach it unpercoived. Both these expectations turned 
out delusive. The winter proved remarkably mild, so that there was not 
sufficient ice in the river to do the slightest damage to the works; and the 
assistance from Holland and Zealand, which the Antwerpers besought with 
reiterated entreaties, did not arrive. 

Prince Maurice, however, and the council of Zealand, issued repented 
orders to William of Trcslong, admiral of Zealand, to sail into the Schelde, 
with which lie refused compliance, alleging that his fleet was not sufficiently 
strong to risk the attempt. Trcslong, who was strongly suspected of a secret 
understanding with the enemy, was afterwards deprived of his office and 
thrown into prison, Justin of Nassau, natural son of the prince of Orange, 
being created admiral in his stead; but the irrevocable opportunity had 
passed away, and Parma was left unmolested during the long period of seven 
months to complete a work of which the ultimate fall of Antwerp was the 
inevitable consequence. 

The embarrassed condition of their affairs determined the Netberlanders, 
notwithstanding the severe lesson afforded them by past experience, to put 
themselves onco more under the protection of a foreign prince. The late 
duke of Brabant had declared by will his brother, Henry III of France, heir 
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to all his rights over the Netherlands, and in an assembly held at Delft the 
states of Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin strongly advocated the full acknowl- 
edgment of the king of France as sovereign. In Holland and Zealand the 
proposition gave rise to vehement and lengthened debates. 

A strong party existed in favour of seeking the protection of England in 
preference to that of Franco . 1 The sovereign of England, it was said, sought 
no further dominion over the Netherlands than the possession of a sufficient 
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number of towns to insure the indemnification of her expenses; she was of 
the same religion ns tire Netherlander??, and her power, though inferior to that 
of Franco, was cliielly maritime, and therefore more available for their defence. 
On the other hand, it was urged that the government of the English in Ireland, 
and wherever they had dominion, was harsh and insolent; that the succession 
to the crown was uncertain, and would most probably fall to the queen of 
Scotland, a Catholic, and a devoted friend of Spain; that France had more 
power and opportunity to defend thorn from their enemies, owing to the 
situation of the two countries, and the facility wherewith she might impede 
the passage of troops and supplies from Spain; the succession In the throne, 
alsOj would devolve on the king of Navarre, himself a Protestant, ami of a 
family which had always shown itself friendly towards the reformed religion. 
Upon these grounds, the states of Zealand and the council of state of Holland 
recommended the treaty with France, which was opposed principally by the 

[ l Among the most nrdonfc of tho lUnglibli party wiis tlio famous Paul Hu tlio advocate 
of Holland. Wien Ilia ofloi ta failed lio was forced to joslgn. Aftor a year'n interim tho olfleo 
'vns given in MutcIi, 1580, to tho still more faramiH ponsionuiy of ltotterdam, Jan van Oltloa- 
Hurnoveld ] 
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councils of the towns. At length the entreaties of Brabant, Flanders, and 
Mechlin prevailed with the states of Holland to give a reluctant consent. 

It did not appear that the king would long hesitate to accept conditions 
of so highly flattering a nature, in the framing of which, indeed, we recognise 
nothing of the usual spirit of freedom and jealous watchfulness of the Dutch 
people. But the feeble and irresolute king, instead of grasping at once the 
powerful weapon which the possession of the Netherlands would have placed 
in his hands both against Spain and the disaffected of his own kingdom, re- 
fused for the present the offer of the deputies, alleging that the disturbances 
excited in his kingdom by the king of Spain prevented his affording the Nether- 
lander any assistance. 

The city of Brussels had long been grievously straitened for want of pro- 
visions, in consequence of the obstruction of the Schelde by the bridge of 
boats. Brussels surrendered, therefore, on conditions sufficiently favourable, 
except that the privileges of the town wore to be retrenched according to the 
pleasure of the king. Nearly at the same time the Catholics in the city of 
Nimeguen found themselves in sufficient number and strength to drive out 
the garrison of the states and place the town under the government of the 
prince of Parma The like happened with respect to Doesborgh. Ostend 
was also attempted by La Motte, governor of Gravelines, who, with a de- 
tachment of soldiers, surprised and took possession of the part called the Old 
Town, which was but weakly fortified. But Ostend was not destined to 
sink thus ingloriously under the power of the enemy; an honourable place 
was yet reserved for her on the page of history as a martyr to the cause of 
liberty. The citizens, joining their arms with those of the garrison, attacked 
La Motte before the remainder of his troops arrived, or he had time to 
strengthen himself in his position, and drove him back with a loss of two lmn- 
red men and forty officers , 13 

The details of the military or political operations by which the reduction 
of most of these places was effected possess but little interest. The siege 
of Antwerp, however, was one of the most striking events of the age. 
All the science then at command was applied both by the prince and by 
liis burgher antagonists to the advancement of their ends — hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, engineering, navigation, gunnery, pyrotechnics, mining, geometry, 
were summoned as broadly, vigorously, and intelligently to the destruction 
or preservation of a trembling city as they have ever been, in more commercial 
days, to advance a financial or manufacturing purpose. Land converted 
into water and water into land, castles built upon the breast of rapid streams, 
rivers turned from their beds and taught new courses, the distant ocean 
driven across ancient bulwarks, mines dug below the sea, and canals made to 
percolate obscene morasses — which the red hand of war, by the very act, 
converted into blooming gardens — a mighty stream bridged and mastered 
in the very teeth of winter, floating icebergs, ocean-tides, and an alert and 
desperate foe, ever ready with fleets and armies and batteries — such were 
the materials of which the great spectacle was composed: a spectacle which 
enchained the attention of Europe for seven months, and on the result of 
which, it was thought, depended the fate of all the Netherlands and, perhaps, 
of all Christendom^ 

Seeking too late to repair the fatal error committed in allowing Parma 
to complete his bridge, the count of Hohcnlohe and Justin of Nassau, admiral 
of Zealand, with a considerable force of Holland and Zealand vessels, captured 
the fort of Liefhenshoek. Numerous plans were devised for the purpose 
of breaking down the bridge, and among the rest Giambelli, an engineer of 

n. w. — vol. xm, 
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Mantua (the same who was in the service of Queen Elizabeth at the defeat 
of the armada), undertook lo blow it up by means of two fire-ships, laden 
each with six or seven thousand pounds of powder. One of these, taking 
fire before it had approached sufficiently near the works, proved useless; 
but the other, named the Hope, of about eighty tons’ burden, exploded with 
fatal and terrific effect. 

The Spanish soldiers, thinking that the intention was to set fire to the 
bridge, crowded upon it for the purpose of extinguishing the flames, when the 
vessel blew up, nncl above eight hundred were mingled in one horrible and 
promiscuous slaughter. Parma himself, who had quitted the bridge only a 
few moments before, was struck down stunned, but quickly recovered his 
senses and with them his accustomed intrepidity. The shock was so violent 
that it was felt at the distance of nine miles; the waters of tho Schelde, driven 
from their bed, inundated the surrounding country, and entirely filled the 
fort of St. Mary, at the Flanders end of the bridge. 

But it seemed destined that nil tho efforts made for the. delivery of Antwerp 
should be untimely or incomplete, The crew of the boat which Ilohcnloho 
sent to reconnoitre were afraid to approach sufficiently near to ascertain 
the amount of damage done; and, in consequence, both the Antwerpcrs and 
a fleet of Holland and Zealand vessels, stationed at Lillo, were left in ignorance 
of the rupture of the bridge till Parma had time to repair it, which he effected 
with his customary celerity in two or three days. 

Among other measures of defence adopted by the citizens of Antwerp, 
they had constructed an enormous vessel, or rather floating castle, being 
regularly fortified, at an expense of 1,000,000 florins, with which they hoped 
to break through the bridge; and so sanguine were they of the effect it was 
to produce, that, with a presumption but ill justified by the event, they named 
it the End of the War ( Fin de la Guerre). But its vast bulk rendered it wholly 
unmanageable, and having stranded in the mud near Oordam, all efforts to set 
it afloat again proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the scarcity of com within 
the walls of Antwerp became extreme, although the government successfully 
endeavoured to conceal it for some time from the people, by keeping the price 
of bread down to its usual standard. As, however, the discovery of tho fact 
could not much longer be delayed, and no hope of assistance appeared cither 
by sea or land, since Parma had possessed himself of all the surrounding 
forts, they deemed it advisable to propose terms of surrender. 

The negotiations were opened by Sainto-Aldcgondo, one of the strongest 
advocates for a pacification, Hensons of policy combined with the natural 
generosity of Parma’s disposition to induce him to grant the most favourable 
terms. The affair, therefore, was not long pending; the inhabitants received 
a general pardon and oblivion of offences; those of the reformed religion were 
allowed to remain two years in the city, and within that time to dispose of 
their property as they pleased; a ransom of 400,000 guilders was to be paid; 
and the ill-omened citadel was to be restored, but with a promise that it 
should bo destroyed as soon as Holland and Zealand returned to tho obedience 
of the king. Notwithstanding the pei mission granted them to remain, 
however, the Reformers did not wait for the triumphal entry of Parma into 
Antwerp. Three days after the surrender they held then- last melancholy 
service, and within a short time the whole body, among whom the most 
intelligent, wealthy, and industrious burghers were numbered, retired into 
exile, the greater portion to Holland find Zealand. 

The consequence of tho surrender of Antwerp was to deprive the states 
of the services of one of the earliest, the most active, and the most devoted 
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defenders of Netherland liberty. It is utterly impossible to believe that 
Sainte-Aldegonde, a man of the veiy highest virtues and attainments, could 
for a moment contemplate betraying that cause for which he had made such 
vast sacrifices. 1 He presented an 
able defence of his conduct to the 
states, and his cause was strenu- 
ously pleaded by the renowned 
De la Noue; but, severe in pun- 
ishing the slightest appearance of 
treachery, the states excluded him 
from any share in public affairs 
until several years after, when he 
was employed by Prince Maurice 
in an embassy to Prance. 

The loss of Sainte-Aldegonde 
was in some, though a small de- 
gree repaired by the acquisition of 
Martin Schenk, an able and ex- 
perienced captain, who, having 
formerly deserted to the royalist 
side, now, finding that he was 
treated by Parma with less con- 
sideration than he imagined due 
to him, returned to his allegiance 
under the states, and delivered his Alessandro I'arnib* prinoe o» Parma 
fortress of Blyenbeek into the (lsie-im) 

hands of the count of Mors. The 

states now despatched a solemn embassy to England, for the purpose of solicit- 
ing the queen to become sovereign of the United Provinces. 0 

motley's portrait of olden-ha weveld 

There was at this moment one Netherlander, the chief of the present 
mission to England, already the foremost statesman of his country, whose 
name will not soon be effaced from the record of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. That man was Jan van Olden-Barneveld. 2 He was now in his 
thirty-eighth year, having been bom at Amersfoorl on the 14th of September, 
1547. He bore an imposing name, for the Olden-Barnevelds of Gelderland 
were a race of unquestionable and antique nobility. His enemies, however, 
questioned his right to the descent which lie claimed. 

He had been a profound and indefatigable student from his earliest youth. 

[i It is certain, whatever his motives, that his attitude had completely changed. For it 
was not Antwerp alcnq that ho had reconciled, or was endeavouring to reconcile, with the king 
of Spain, but Holland and Zealand ns woll, and all the other independent provinces. The an- 
cient champion of the patriot anny, the earliest signor of tho Compromise, the bosom friend of 
William the Silent, tho author of the " Wilhelinus” national song, now avowed his conviction, 
in a published defence of his conduct ngninst tho calumnious attacks upon it, that it was "im- 
possible, with a clear conscience, for subjects, under any circumstances, to toko up armB against 
Philip, their king.” Certainly if ho had always entertained that opinion he must have suf* 
fered many pangs of romorso during Lis twenty years of active and illustrious rebellion. He 
now made himself secretly active in promoting the schemes of Parma and in counteracting 
tho negotiation with England. IIg flattered himself, with an infatuation which it is difficult 
to comprehend, that it would bo possible to obtain religious liberty for the revolting provinces, 
although lie had consented to its sacrifice in Antwerp. — Motley, 0 ] 

[ a In his biography of this man, Motley v adopts Barnevold, the English and French form 
of tho name, while confessing that "Olden bar novelt” was more correct,] 
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lie had read law afc Leyden, in France, at Heidelberg. Hero, in the head- 
quarters of German Calvinism, his youthful mind had long pondered the 
dread themes of foreknowledge, judgment absolute, free will, and predesti- 
nation. Perplexed in the extreme, the youthful Jan bethought himself of 
an inscription over the gateway of his famous but questionable great-grand- 
father's house at Amcrsfoorfc — “ Nil scire hiiissima fules” [To know nothing 
is the safest creed]. He resolved thenceforth to adopt a system of ignorance 
upon matters beyond the flaming walls of the world; to do the work before 
him manfully and faithfully while he walked the earth, and to trust that a 
benevolent Creator would devote neither him nor any other man to eternal 
hell-fire. For this most offensive doctrine ho was howled at by the strictly 
pious, while lie earned still deeper opprobrium by daring to advocate religious 
toleration. In face of the endless horrors inflicted by the Spanish Inquisition 
upon his native land, lie had the hardihood — although a determined Prot- 
estant himself — to claim for Roman Catholics the right to exercise their 
religion in the free states on equal terms with those of the reformed faith. 
At a later period the most zealous Calvinists called him pope John. 

After completing his very thorough legal studies, ho had practised as an 
advocate in Holland and Zealand. An early defender of civil and religious 
freedom, lie lmd been brought into contact with William the Silent, who 
recognised his ability. He iiacl borne a snap-banco on bis shoulder as a 
volunteer in the memorable attempt to relieve Ilaarlcm, and was one of tin; 
few survivors of thaL bloody night. He had stood outside the walls of Leyden 
in company of the prince of Orange when that magnificent destruction of the 
dikes had taken place by which the city had been saved from the fate im- 
pending over it. At a still more recent period lie landed from the gunboats 
upon the Kowcnstyn, on the fatal 26 th of May. These military adventures 
were, however, but brief and accidental episodes in his career, which was that 
of a statesman and diplomatist. As pensionary of Rotterdam, lie was con- 
stantly a member of the general assembly and had already begun to guido 
the policy of the new commonwealth. 1 His experience was considerable, 
and lie was now in the high noon of his vigour and his usefulness. 

TIIR EMBASSY TO ELIZABETH (1535) 

The commissioners arrived at Greenwich Stairs, and were at once ushered 
into the palace. Certainly, if the provinces needed a king, they might have 
wandered the whole earth over, and, had it been possible, searched through 
the whole range of history, before finding a monarch with a more kingly 
spirit than the great queen to whom they hud at Inst lmd recourse. But the 
queen, besides other objections to the course proposed by the provinces, 
thought that she could do a better thing in the way of mortgages. In this, 
perhaps, there was something of the penny-wise policy which sprang from 
one great defect in her character. At any rate much mischief was done by 
the mercantile spirit which dictated the hard chaffering on both sides the 
Channel at this important juncture; for, during this tedious flint-paring, 
Antwerp, which might have been saved, was falling into the hands of Philip, 
It should never be forgotten, however, that the queen had no standing army, 
and but a small revenue. The men to be sent from England to the Nether- 
land wars were first to bo levied wherever it was possible to find them. 0 

[' Elsowlioro Motloy t HuyH : “Them cnn bo no doubt tlnit If William tlm Silont wns tho 
founder of tlio Independence of tho TJnitocl Provinces, Ihmiovold was the founder of the com- 
monwealth Itself, . . , And tho states -go neral wore vhfcually Jan van Barnovold.”] 
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Though the queen declined accepting the sovereignty for the present, she 
consented to appoint a governor-general of the United Provinces in her 
name; she promised also to send at her own cost an army of five thousand 
foot and one thousand horse into the Netherlands. As a security for the 
repayment of her expenses, the states wore to admit English garrisons into 
Flushing, Rammokens, and Bricl, and into two fortresses in the province of 
Holland, until the debt were liquidated, the governors of the garrisons being 
bound not to interfere with the political or civil government of these towns, 
which was to bo administered according to their own laws, by the customary 
magistrates and officers, nor to levy any contribution on the inhabitants; two 
Englishmen were to have a sitting in the council of state, to which also the 
governors of the above-mentioned garrisons were to bo admitted, to confer 
bn any subject relating to the queen’s interests, but without the liberty of 
voting. A council of war, to which the queen might appoint such persons 
as the governor recommended, was, in conjunction with the council of state, 
to remedy the abuses in the levy of the taxes, to abrogate all useless offices, 
and to apply the public funds as they thought expedient. Thus, it will be 
seen that Elizabeth secured to herself a pretty large share of influence in the 
provinces, and placed herself in such a position with regard to them that she 
might easily assume the supremo power whenever she found it convenient. 

Within little more than a month after the conclusion of the treaty, Sir 
John Norris arrived with the English forces in Utrecht. The command of 
the garrisons at Flushing and Rammokons was given to Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Thomas Cecil being made governor of Bricl and the fortresses in Holland. 
The office of governor-general was conferred on Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester, a man every way unfitted for the discharge of so dclicato and im- 
portant a trust. Vainglorious, ambiLious, inconstant, and insincere, the 
mediocrity of his talents was thrown into still deeper shade by the brilliant 
luminaries which at this period surrounded the throne of Elizabeth; and 
while his reputation as a public character was contemptible, in privato life 
it was stained by the darkest suspicions. 

The knowledge probably which Barncvold lmd obtained of bis character 
during his mission to England induced him to urge the states of Holland, on 
his return, to confirm the authority of Prince Maurice as stndholder of that 
province and Zealand, which they did, November 1st, 1585, before the coming 
of Leicester; the prince being bound, however, by Ids instructions lorcspcet 
the authority of the governor-general.'’ 


THU I0NUL1BII UNJU'Ut I.MCICSTEn IN HOLLAND 

Tho carl hail raised a choice body of lancers to accompany him to the 
Netherlands, but tho expense of the levy had come mainly upon his own 
pui’HOi The queen had advanced five thousand pounds, which was much 
loss than the requisite amount. She violently accused lum of cheating her, 
reclaimed money which lie had wrung from her on good security, and when 
he repaid the sum objected to give him a discharge. As for receiving any- 
thing by way of salary, that was quite out of the question. At that moment 
he would have been only too happy to be reimbursed for what he was already 
out of pocket. Whether Elizabeth loved Leicester as a brother or hotter than 
a brother may he a historical question, but it is no question at all that she 
loved money bettor than she did Leicester. Unhappy the man, whether 
foe or favourite, who had pecuniary transactions with her highness. 
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Davison had been meantime doing his best to prepare the way in the 
Netherlands for the reception of the English administration. What man 
could do, without money and without authority, he had done. As might 
naturally be expected, the lamentable condition of the English soldiers, 
unpaid and starving — according to the report of the queen’s envoy himself 
— exercised anything but a salutary influence upon the minds of tho Nether- 
landers and perpetually fed the hopes of the Spanish partisans that a com- 
position with Philip and Parma would yet take place. On the other hand, 
the states had been far more liberal in raising funds than the queen had 
shown herself to be, and were somewhat indignant at being perpetually 
taunted with parsimony by her agents. 

At last, however, the die had been cast. The queen, although rejecting 
the proposed sovereignty of the Netherlands, had espoused their cause, by 
solemn treaty of alliance, and thereby had thrown clown the gauntlet to 
Spain. She deemed it necessary, therefore, out of respect for the opinions 
of mankind, to issue a manifesto of her motives to the world. The document 
was published simultaneously in Dutch, French, English, and Italian. 

Subsequently to the publication of the queen’s memorial, and before the 
departure of the earl of Leicester, Sir Philip Sidney, having received his ap- 
pointment, together with the rank of general of cavalry, arrived in tho isle 
of Walchcrcn, as governor of Flushing, al tho head of a portion of the 
English contingent. It is impossible not to contemplate with affection so 
radiant a figure, shining through the cold mists of that Zealand winter, and 
that distant and disastrous epoch. There is hardly a character in history 
upon which the imagination can dwell with more unalloyed delight. Not in 
romantic fiction was there ever created a more attractive incarnation oE 
martial valour, poetic genius, and purity of heart. 

At Inst the earl of Leicester came, embarking at Harwich, with a fleet of 
fifty ships, and attended by “the flower and chief gallants of England.’’ 
Now began a triumphal progress through the land, with a series of mighty 
banquets and festivities, in which no man could play a better part than 
Leicester. Not Matthias, nor Anjou, nor King Philip, nor the emperor 
Charles, in their triumphal progresses, had been received with more spon- 
taneous or more magnificent demonstrations. Beside himself with rapture, 
Leicester almost assumed the god, In Delft he is said so far to have for- 
gotten himself as to declare that his family had — in person of Lady Jane 
Grey, his father, and brother — been unjustly deprived of the crown of Eng- 
land; an indiscretion which caused a shudder in all who heard him. 

Spain moved slowly. Philip the Prudent was not sudden or rash, but 
bis whole life had proved and wns to prove him inflexible in his purposes, 
and patient in his attempts to carry them into effect. Before the fall of 
Antwerp lie lmd matured his scheme for the invasion of England, in most 
of its details — a necessary part of which was of course the reduction of 
Holland and Zealand. 

What now was tlie disposition and what the means of the provinces to 
do their part in the contest? If tho twain, as Holland wished, had bocomo 
of one flesh, would England have been the loser ? Was it quite sure that 
Elizabeth — had she even accepted the less compromising title which she, 
refused — would not have been quite as much the protected as tho “pro- 
tectress”? 

It is very certain that the English, on their arrival in the provinces, wore 
singularly impressed by the opulent and stately appearance of the country 
and its inhabitants, Notwithstanding the tremendous war which tho 
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Hollanders had been waging against Spain for twenty years, their com- 
merce had continued to thrive, and their resources to increase. 

But the rank and file of the English army needed strengthening. The 
soldiers required shoes and stockings, bread and meat, and for these articles 
there were not the necessary funds. 

The English soldiers became mere barefoot starving beggars in the streets, 
as had never been the case in the worst of times, when the states were their 
paymasters. 6 

The statesrgoncrai, being assembled at the Hague, did not limit their 
welcome to mere empty compliments. They passed a resolution, January 
10th, 1586, conferring on Leicester, in addition to the queen's com mission, 
the absolute government 
of the Netherlands, as it 
had been exercised in the 
reign of Charles V; and 
joined to this office those 
of captain and admiral- 
general of the United 
Provinces. By this step 
the stales had gono too 
far to recede, or the man- 
ner in which their offer 
was received by Leicester 
might have opened their 
eyes to the real nature of 
their rash and misplaced 
confidence. On the propo- 
sition to join tho council 
of stale with him in the 
administration, he refused 
to accept ail authority so 
greatly circumscribed, and 
the stab's wore obliged to 
concede that, besides the 
two Englishmen who had 
a vote in the council, he 
himself might appoint a member for each province out of a double number 
nominated by them. On this condition, he consented to assume the govern- 
ment, in which ho no sooner found himself established than he began to aim 
at Hint uncontrolled power for which ho had so early and so uudisguisedly 
shown his desiro. 

If the stnlos-gonoral designed, by conferring the government on Leicester, 
to conciliate the favour of the queen, or to involve her as a principal in their 
quarrel, they found themselves widoly mistaken; since Elizabeth felt the 
most violent anger at their proceedings. She immediately sent her am- 
bassador, Sir Thomas fJencnge, to the Hague, to complain, as of an extreme 
insult and contempt offered to her, that her vassal should bo allowed to assume 
the sovereignty after she horself hod refused it. At tho same time, she laid 
her commands upon Leicester to exercise no more authority than his com- 
mission from her warranted. The states justified themselves with an ap- 
pearance of great humility, at tho same time contriving to give, their new 
governor pretty intelligible notice of the precarious tenuro by which he held 
his dignity. 



Gitoo'rn Kuuk ov llAAitTiEW, wmnn Suffered from tiih 
Spanish Siwje 
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The haughty tone assumed by Elizabeth towards the states was no whit 
lowered in the mouth of her vassal. Leicester issued an edict forbidding 
the transport of provisions or ammunition to any enemy’s or neutral country, 
and commanding that all mercantile intercourse by bills of exchange or other- 
wise should cease between the United Provinces and Spain, Franco,, and 
the nations of the Baltic. The states of Holland and Zealand had, in the 
last year, issued an edict of the like import as regarded that part of the Nether- 
lands in possession of their enemies, which, as it was suffering under severe 
scarcity, and not easily supplied by other nations, was the surest way of 
inflicting damage upon them. But with respect lo Spain and Portugal, 
the case was far different; since, as they could be plentifully supplied by 
England, Scotland, Denmark, and the Hanse towns, the measure had no 
other effect than to deprive Holland of an advantageous trade, and throw 
it into the hands of those nations. The strong representations of the states 
of Holland to this effect were passed over unheeded by Leicester. 

Besides the losses which the commerce of Holland suffered in consequence 
of this edict, incalculable damage was at this time inflicted upon it by the 
unceasing piracies of the English. The navigation of the Channel was ren- 
dered so unsafe to the Dutch that, their ships, trading to the west, were obliged 
to perform the tedious and dangerous circuit round the north of Scotland . 1 

Another cause of dissatisfaction between the states-goncrnl and Leicester 
was the institution by the latter of a council of finance, of which he appointed 
the count of Mors and Sir Henry KiUigrew presidents, and James ltingault 
the treasurer. The creation of this body was vehemently opposed by the 
council of state, noC only ns contrary to the instructions they were sworn 
to observe, and by which they were bound to provide for the administration 
of the finances, but ns Lhrowing the public moneys, entirely into the hands 
of foreigners, especially of ltingault, whoso unfitness for the office conferred 
on him was notorious. Leicester, nevertheless, declaring that he was in no 
wise bound by the opinions of the council, persisted in his design, and visited 
the advocate of Utrecht, Paul Buys, who lmd declared his opinion of ltingault 
in somewhat bold terms, with the effects of his high displeasure. Buys re- 
mained in prison till the next year, when he was released by the statcs-gonoral. 

While the earl of Leicester was thus embarrassing the domestic affairs of 
the United Provinces, the prince of Parma was pushing the war, with his 
usual prosperity, close Lo their boundaries. Sir John Norris and Ilohenloho 
having captured the fort of Batcnburg, Parma advanced in person to the 
walla of Grave, which he cannonaded incessantly. The defenders sud- 
denly lost courage, and, by their clamours and entreaties, prevailed upon 
the sicur do Hemcrt, the governor, to surrender the same day. The earl of 
Leicester was on his march to relievo Grave, when he was met by Hcmert, 
with the news of its capitulation. In a furious passion of anger, he retraced 
his steps to Utrecht, taking Hcmert with him, whom lie caused to be tried 
for high treason before a council of war, and executed. The death of this 
officer alienated the minds of many of the nobles in the provinces. 

The sincerity of the professions made by Leicester, on this occasion, of 
his anxiety to maintain fidelity and military discipline, was strongly suspected 
by those who saw him bestow his highest favour and countenance on two 
of his own countrymen, of whom one, Howland York, was a devoted adherent 
of Hembyzo, in Ghent, and had afterwards boon chiefly instrumental in do- 

1 Ambassadors being sent Into England in 1589 to romonstrnto with tlie <|iie(m on tlita mih- 
ject, it was alleged, according to llor,* that thu Iohhca sun tallied by tho Holland uml Jicnlftiid mer- 
chants amounted, within three yeats> to U,000,(KK) guilders. 
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livqring up Brussels to the royalists; and the other. Captain Welsh, had borne 
the principal share in the sale and surrender of Alost. 

Venloo ancl Neuss (or Nuys) next fell before the victorious arms of Parma. 
During the siege of Neuss, Leicester commanded Sir Philip Sidney to under- 
take an invasion of Flanders. Under his brilliant auspices, the young Prince 
Maurice commenced his glorious military career, and wetted his maiden 
sword in the capture of the small town of Axel. 

At length, in the month of August, Leicester took the field in person at 
the head of an army of 8,000 infantry 1 and 3,000 cavalry; but, not sufficiently 
strong to encounter Parma, whoso forces numbered 12,000 of the former and 
3,f>00 of the latter, lie sat down before Doesborgh, while his adversary was 
engaged at the siege of Rhynborg. In this his first military undertaking 
ho was happily successful, as Doesborgh surrendered without waiting for an 
assault. Thence he marched to besiege Zutphen. Panna, well aware that 
this important town was but slenderly provided, sent forward three hundred 
wagons laden with corn, under a convoy. They had arrived at the village of 
Warnpfold, about half a mile from Zutphen, when a body of musketeers and 
cavalry sallied out, headed by Sir Philip Sidney and several of tire English 
Volunteers. The English Loops commenced the attack with extraordinary 
vigour, and forced their adversaries to retreat; during the engagement, 
however, Verdugo, having been warned of the approach of the convoy, ad- 
vanced at the head of a small body of troops and brought the supplies safely 
info tin; town,® 


DEATH OF Bill PHILIP SIDNEY 

This battle, in which the English showed such bravery, yet also such 
useless rashness, has been the subject of much controversy, the number of 
English present being set as high as 3, '100, though Motley n accepts Leicester's 
official report that there were 550 English ongaged and Parma's statement 
that the Spanish numbered 3,100. As often happens in war reports, the 
accounts of rival generals are most discrepant concerning each other's losses, 
Leicester staling that 33 English were killed or wounded, and 250 to 350 
Spaniards, while Parma sots the Spanish loss at 9 killed and 29 wounded, 
and the English at 200 killed. The truth of this matter is probably that 
about 33 Englishmen were lost and about 38 Spaniards. But the Spaniards 
accomplished their purposes and victualled the town. 

The true fame of the skirmish rises from the fact that it put an end to 
<hc beautiful career of Sir Philip Sidney . Seeing that old Sir William Pelham 
fought in light armour, lm threw off his own cuislics, or thigh-guards, and 
lode everywhere in the thick of the fight. Finally, having had one horse 
killed under him, he mounted another and charged through the Spanish 
ranks: a musket-ball shattered his unprotected thigh; and his horse, too 
restive to control, carried him a mile and a half back to his own entrenchments. 
It was here limb the famous incident probably occurred which hallows his 
fame: for his attendants brought him a bottle of water to quench his burning 
thirst; but, seeing a dying English soldier cast his eyes longingly at the flask, 
Sidney handed it to him instantly, saying, “Thy necessity is even greater 
than inino.” 

Anecdotes of humanity in time of battle are always cherished by the 
populace and suspected by the critical historian, and this incident has not 

I'iAuwwig thorn was a raghnont of 1,400 TrJwh, whom Simla * describes as “a and wJJd 
raoo, natal from thn him upward ; they walked on high stilts, by moans of which they woro 
ftblo to cron a rivers, and woro formidable for their shill In tho xibo of the bow." 
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escaped incredulity. The story seems to Imve appeared first in a biography 
by Sidney’s friend Lord Broolce. 7 Motley 0 says that he had "searched in 
vain for its confirmation through many contemporary letters and chronicles,” 
yet he concludes that “there is no reason for rejecting its authenticity.” 
The incident is comparable for its exquisite beauty with a self-sacrificing act 
of Alexander the Great during the desert-march of his troops. 

Of the battle itself, Fvoude & says, “ No dispositions could apparently have 
been worse than those which Leicester made,” lie now gave up hope of 
. conquering Zutphcn except by siege and retired to winter quarters. His 
campaign had been, says Froucle, “like a blaze of straw.” He adds: “It 
was well for England, it was well for the queen, that those who were entrusted 
with the interests and honour of their country were not all such as Leicester, 
and were not all within reach of her own paralysing hand.” Fortunately the 
time of his stay in the Netherlands was shorty 

TIIB FAILURE OF LEICESTER (1587) 

Leicester’s conduct was now become quite intolerable to the states. His 
incapacity and presumption wore every day more evident and more revolting, 
lie retired to the town of Utrecht; and pushed his injurious conduct to such 
an extent that lie became an object of utter hatred to the provinces. Con- 
ferences look place at the Hague between Leicester and the states, in which 
Bavncveld overwhelmed his contemptible shuffling by the force of irresistible, 
eloquence and ivell-cjpscrved reproaches; and after new acts of treachery 
this unworthy favourite at last set out for England, to lay an account of his 
government at the feet of the queen . 1 

The growing hatred against England may be excused, from the various 
instances of treachery displayed, not only by the commander-in-chief but 
by several of lus inferiors in command. A strong fort, near Zutphen, under 
the government of Rowland York, the town of Deventer under that of William 
, Stanley, and subsequently Gclderland under a Scotchman named Pallet, 
were delivered up to the Spaniards by these men; and about the same time 
the English cavalry committed some excesses in Gclderland and Holland, 
which added to the prevalent prejudice against the nation in general. This 
enmity was no longer to be concealed. The partisans of Leicester were one 
by one, under plausible pretexts, removed from the council of state; and 
Elizabeth having required from Holland the exportation into England of a 
largo quantity of rye, it was firmly but respectfully refused, as inconsistent 
with the wants of the provinces. 

Prince Maurice, relieved of the caprice and jealousy of Leicester, now 
united in himself the whole power of command, and commenced that brilliant 
course of conduct which consolidated the independence of his country and 
elevated him to the first rank of military glory. His early efforts were turned 
to the suppression of the partiality which in some places existed for English 
domination.^ 

The miserable condition of the Spanish Netherlands, and tire difficulty 
of finding supplies for his troops, caused the duke of Parma to delay taking 
the field until late in the summer; when, making a feint attack upon Oslcnd, 
he afterwards commenced a vigorous siege of Sluys. This hastened the 

[ l Altov lio loft, ft Bocrofc document ws found ill which lie instructed (ho English governors 
to pay no heed to the commands of tho states, to rolenso no prisoners, and nccont no ardor of 
lomovnl. This discovery emphasized tho general distrust of tho English, and led tho slates to 
declare Maurice “prince” and to require an oath of allegiance to him.] 
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return of Iho Earl of Leicester to the Netherlands, who arrived in Ostend with 
seven thousand foot and five hundred horse; the queen having placed in his 
hands the whole of the £18,000 appointed for the payment of the soldiers. 

Leicester made an attempt to master the fort of Blankenburg, in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy's camp; but on intelligence that Parma was 
approaching to give him battle, he hastily retreated to Ostend. As there 
were, therefore, no hopes of relief from the English, and all the artillery in 
the town was destroyed, except four pieces, the governor, Arnold dc Groene- 
veldt, proposed a capitulation, which Parma granted, on highly honourable 
conditions. The loss of Hluys exasperated tho dissensions between Leicester 
and the states into undisguised and irreconcilable hostility. Ho spared no 
pains to throw on them the blame of this miscarriage, accusing them (not, 
indeed, wholly without grounds) of neglecting to provide either sufficient 
troops, funds, or ammunition. 

Tho stales, on tin; other hand, possessed a powerful weapon against 
Leicester in an intercepted letter to his secretary Junius, desiring him to use 
his influence with the well-disposed in tho provinces to bestow on him ail 
authority free from the continual opposition and countermining of the states, 
who ought to be content with the share of power they had enjoyed under 
Charles V and his son, so that he might be sovereign in reality, and not in 
appearance only. 

But it was not wilh tho slates alone that Leicester was at variance; tho 
English ambassador Buckhursl, Sir John Norris, Prince Maurice, and the 
count of Ilohenkihe alike shared his resentment. Leicester oven entertained 
the design of seizing the person of the prince, together with Jan Olden-Barne- 
veld, and conveying them to England; of which the latter having received 
information, they retired precipitately from the Plague to Delfl. 

While thus at issuo with all llio authorities of the state, Leicester had 
still a powerful party among tho clergy, whom he affected to treat on all 
occasions with tho most profound consideration and respect. Guided ami 
fostered by the preachers, the lime of popular opinion had, during tho first 
pari of Leicester's government, set strongly in his favour against the states. 
But the surrender of Deventer and the fort of ZuLphcn had given the first 
shock to his popularity, which rapidly declined after tho fall of Sluys; and 
the conduct he now thought lit to pursue was such as might well havo anni- 
hilated the little that remained. 

Eight of the nobles of Utrecht having ventured to present a polition for 
the restoration of their former customs and privileges, they were seized ell 
on one day, and confined in the public prison; an act which, though disa- 
vowed by Leicester, excited such an uproar against him in the city, that he 
was fain to retire to North Holland, where he possessed a devoted partisan 
in Theodore Honey, to whom he had given a commission ns governor of that 
district, independent of the stadholilor, Prince Maurice. This event was 
followed by a far more dangerous disturbance at Leyden, whore a number of 
refugees from Elnndors and Brabant formed a conspiracy to deliver the town 
into the hands of Leicester, which was only prevented by a timely and for- 
tuitous discovery. Tho slab's, at the samo time, as well thoso of Holland 
as I he slnles-goncra), evinced their doubts of their personal safety by trans- 
ferring their assemblies from the Hague to the fortified town of Haarlem. 

Greatly alarmed at these unequivocal demonstrations of hostile feeling, 
and feeling too surely that his authority was irretrievably gone, Leicester 
retired to flushing, where lie shortly after received a summons to return 
to England, through Lord Herbert, whom the queen had appointed her 
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ambassador to the United Provinces. Having taken leave of the slates in a 
letter, couched in terms considerably more mild and moderate than any of 
his previous communications, ho, set sail from Zealand. Shortly after his 
arrival in England, an accusation of maladministration in his government 
in the Netherlands was brought against him by Lord Bucklmrst, from the 
effects of which the queen permitted him to screen himself under the plea of 
her private instructions; she even detained Bnckhurst a prisoner in his own 
house for several months; but obliged Leicester, nevertheless, to execute a 
formal act of resignation early in the following year, which finally terminated 
his misguided and unfortunate government. 

But the Act of Resignation remained some time unpublished; and the 
of whom a great portion were English, took occasion from thence to 

refuse obedience to the council and 
Prince Maurice; being, as they de- 
clared, still hound by their oath to 
the late governor. The garrisons of 
Mcdeinblik, Iloorn, Naarden, War' 
kum, Tlousdcn, and other places, en- 
couraged by secret, emissaries from 
Leicester, were in a state of revolt 
from this ostensible reason. Prince 
Maurice wrote to the privy council 
in England, making heavy complaints 
of the conduct of their countrymen 
and partisans in the provinces; in 
consequence of which, Willoughby 
and Sir Thomas Killigrew, received 
orders from the queen to disavow in 
her name all acts of sedition against 
tho council or the prince, protended 
to ho done for Ivor service. Tho 
effects of tliis measure, together with 
the publication of the, Act of desig- 
nation by Leicester, were beneficial 
in tlie extreme. 

The time, indeed, was now come 
when all trivial dissensions, all potty 
jealousies, should be hushed. The gigantic armada, which was to crush Eng- 
land at a blow, was now ready, Henceforth, she must fight hand in hand 
with Holland.® 



Mauihob, PlUSOB 

( 1507 - 1025 ) 


TIIE SPANISH AllMADA (1588) 

Irritated and mortified by the assistance which Elizabeth had given to 
the revolted provinces, Philip resolved to employ lbs whole power in attempt- 
ing the conquest of England itself; hoping afterwards to effect with ease 
the subjugation of tho Netherlands. He caused to be built, in almost every 
port of Spain and Portugal, galleons, earricks, and other Rhips of war of the 
largest dimensions; aud at the same time gave orders to the duke of Parma 
to assemble in the harbours of Flanders ns many vessels ns he could collect 
together. This prodigious force obtained, in Spain, the ostentatious title of 
the Invincible Armada. 

The details of the progress and the failure of this celebrated attempt 
arc so thoroughly the province of English history, that they would bo in 
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this place superfluous. But it must not be forgotten that the glory of the 
proud result was amply shared by the now republic, whoso existence depended 
on it. While Howard and Drake held the British fleet in readiness to oppose 
the Spanish armada, that of Holland, consisting of but twenty-five ships, 
under the command of Justin of Nassau, prepared to Lake a part in tire con- 
flict. This gallant though illegitimate scion of the illustrious house whose 
name ire upheld on many occasions, proved himself on the present worthy 
of such a father as William and such a brother as Maurice. While the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, ascending the channel as far as Dunkirk, there expected 
the junction of the duko of Parma with his important reinforcement, Justin 
of Nassau, by a constant activity and a display of intrepid talent, contrived 
to block up the whole expected force in the ports of Flanders from Lillo to 
Dunkirk. The duke of l’arma found it impossible to force a passage on 
any one point; and was doomed to the mortification of knowing that the 
attempt was frustrated, and the whole force of Spain frittered away, discom- 
fited, and disgraced, from the want of a co-operation which he could not, 
however, reproach himself for having withheld. The issue of the memorable 
expedition which cost Spain years of preparation, thousands of men, and 
millions of treasure, was received in the country which sent it forth with 
consternation and rage. .Philip alone possessed or affected an apathy which 
he covered with a veil of mock devotion/* 

The grief and disappointment of Parma at the destruction of this power- 
ful armada were intense. In accordance with the advice of others, rather 
than his own judgment, he determined to employ his large and hitherto 
useless army in the siege of Bergcn-op-Zoom. It wns*tho last town in Bra- 
bant left to the states except Gertruydeiiberg. The preservation of Bergen 
was chiefly owing to the extraordinary courage and dexterity of two Eng- 
lishmen, Grimston, a lieuLcnant of the garrison, and one Redhead, a sutler. 
They had been offered large bribes, by two Spanish prisoners, to deliver 
the North Fort into the hands of Parma. By the orders of Lord Willoughby, 
to whom they discovered the affair, they pretended to give a ready consent 
to the proposal, and secretly loft the camp, provided with letter's from the 
two Spaniards to the duke of Purina, Parma obliged them to take an oath 
on the sacrament that they were acting in good faith: still, however, doubt- 
ing somewhat of their fidelity, he ordered their hands to bo tied behind them, 
and placed a Spanish soldier as guard over each, with a naked poniard, 
ready to plunge into their breasts on the slightest suspicion of treachery; 
thus secured, he ventured to entrust them with the conduct of the expedition. 
The assailants, marching at low water over the drowned land between their 
camp and the fort, found the gate open, ns they expected. About fifty 
entered, when Wiltoughl >y let down the portcullis, and excluded the remainder. 
Those within were immediately slain or captured; the two who guarded the 
English prisoners, forgetting, in their confusion and terror, the orders they 
had received from Parma, allowed them to escape unhurt. The troops on 
the outside being assailed on their retreat by an ambush on the dike, a great 
number were slain, and several officers of distinction made prisoners. Grim- 
sUm and Redhead received a present of 1,000 florins each from the queen, 
and an annuity of 000 florins. 

Parma, therefore, broke up the siege, his troops abandoning the entrench- 
ments in some disorder, and leaving a great portion of tlieir arms, material, 
and baggage behind them. The count of Mansfold captured the small town 
of WacliLetulunek, in Geldorlnml, at the siege of which the bomb-shell w r as 
first used, having been invented shortly before by an artisan of Venloo. 
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Gcrtruydonbcrg was delivered, by its English governor, Sir John Wing- 
field, to Parma on the payment of the arrears due to the troops, and a gratuity 
of live months’ pay in addition. Provoked beyond endurance at this mingled 
insolence and treachery, the states issued a decree, condemning the whole 
of the garrison to death as traitors. Several who were arrested in the prov- 
inces wore executed without form of law. 0 

Martin Schenk who had lately, for the last time, gone over to the side of the 
states, had caused a fort to bo built in the isle of Pete we — that possessed 
of old by the Batavians — which was called by his name, and was considered 
l ho key to tho passage of the Rhine. Prom this stronghold he constantly 
harassed the archbishop of Cologne, and had as his latest exploit surprised 
and taken the strong town of Bonn (1590). The indefatigable Schenk resolved 
to make nil attempt on the important town of Nimeguen. Ilis enterprise 
seemed almost crowned with success, when the inhabitants, recovering from 
their fright, precipitated themselves from tho town; forced tho assailants 
to retreat to their boats; and, carrying the combat into those overcharged 
and fragile vessels, upset several, and among others that which contained 
Schenk himself, who, covered with wounds, and fighting to the last gasp, 
was drowned with the greater part of his followers. Ilis hotly, when recovered, 
was treated with tho utmost indignity, quartered, and hung in portions over 
tho different gates of the city. 

The following year (1591) was distinguished by another daring attempt 
on tiro part of lire Hollanders, but followed by a different result. A captain 
named I [amnguer concerted with one Adrian Vandenberg a plan for the sur- 
prise of Breda, on llxfpo.ssession of which prince Maurice had sot a great value. 
The associates contrived to conceal in a boat, laden with turf (which formed 
the, principal fuel of the inhabitants of that part of the country), and of which 
Vandenberg was master, eighty determined soldiers, and succeeded in arriving 
dose to the. city without any suspicion being excited. One of the soldiers, 
named Mathew Ilelt, being suddenly affected with a violent cough, implored 
his comrades to put him to death, to avoid the risk of a discovery. But a 
corporal of tho city guard having inspected the cargo with unsuspecting 
carelessness, the, immolation of the brave soldier became unnecessary, and 
llio boat was dragged into the basin by tho assistance of some of the very 
garrison who were so soon to fall victims to the stratagem. At midnight 
the concealed soldiers quilled their hiding places, leaped on slum 1 , killed 
the sentinels, and easily became masters of the citadel. Prince Maurice, 
following close with his army, soon forced tho town lo submit. 

Tlx* duke of Parma had snatched a short interval for tho purpose of recruit- 
ing his health at tho waters of fipa. While at that place ho received urgent 
orders from Philip to abandon for a while all Ins proceedings in the Nether- 
lands, and to hasten into Franco with his whole disposable force, to assist 
tho army of tiro League. The duke of Parma received his uncle's orders 
with great repugnance. lie nevertheless obeyed; and leaving count Mans- 
fold at the head of the government, he conducted his troops against the royal 
opponent. 

But while this expedition added greatly to tho renown of tho general, 
it considerably injured tho cause of Spain in the Low Countries. Prince 
Maurice, taking prompt advantage of tho absence of his great rival, had 
made himself master of several fortresses; anil some Spanish regimen Is 
having mutinied against the commanders left behind by the duke of Parma, 
others, encouraged by the impunity they enjoyed, were ready on the slightest 
pretext to follow their example. Maurice did not lose a single opportunity 
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of profiting by circumstances so favourable; and even after the return of 
Alessandro ho seized on Nimeguen, despite all the efforts of the Spanish 
army. 4 * 

TIJE MILITARY GENIUS OF MAURICE 

With the reduction of Nimeguen, which involved the submission of nearly 
the whole of Geldcrland, in 1591, Prince Maurice terminated his brilliant and 
successful campaign; having, in the space of five months, mastered Zutphen 
Deventer, Hulst, and Nimeguen, besides Delfzijl and other smaller forts. The 
lateness of the season, and the continued rains, together with the sickness 
of Barnoveld, upon whose able and active co-operation he chiefly depended, 
induced him to arrest his progress for the present, and withdraw his army 
into winter quarters. On his return to Holland, he was greeted with un- 
bounded joy and affection by all ranks of men. Under his auspices had 
dawned the first bright hopes — the first firm expectation of ultimate success 
to the cause of freedom. The military undertakings of his father had been 
peculiarly and uniformly unfortunate; the small advantages gained by 
Leicester had been more than counterbalanced by the discontents and cabals 
which had grown rife under his government: hitherto the provinces had had 
to struggle for their actual existence in miserable dependence on the .aid of 
foreign princes; now they were able to treat on equal terms with those powers 
which lmd before disdained to receive them as subjects, and to render effective 
assistance to their ally the king of Franco. Their own boundaries were not 
only secured, hut extended; and the enemy was harassed on every side by 
an army whoso small numerical force was more thaiP compensated by the 
celerity of its movements, its admirable spirit, and the perfect knowledges 
which every one of its members possessed of bis respective duties. 

The people beheld the hitherto invincible duke of Parma, indisputably 
the first captain of his ago, retreat, or rather fly before their young general. 

Prince Maurice, indeed, though the ostensible, was not the sole nor per- 
haps oven the principal creator of the vast change^ that had been worked 
in the condition of the provinces, A powerful though unseen hand had now 
grasped the pivot on which public affairs turned. Jan Olden-Barnovcld, 
from the time of his appointment to the office of advocate of Holland, hail 
begun to acquire that influence which ultimately became almost unbounded; 
he it was whose eloquence prevailed with the states to consent at once to all 
the beneficial measures which his fertile genius suggested; and whose com- 
prehensive intellect combined those plans which his unceasing diligence, 
in supplying tlio army with material, ammunition, and provisions enabled 
Prince Maurice to execute.® 

Nevertheless Prince Maurice must be recognised as one of the great military 
geniuses of all time. lie was the true creator of the Dutch anny, and recog- 
nised that a small body of highly trained patriots was far superior to the rabbles 
of mercenary troops on which the fate of Holland had been hangings long. 
In his tactics he had tire aid of his cousin Louis William, stadholder of Fries- 
land, who revived the old Greek and Roman manoeuvres in the evolutions 
of small bodies of men trained to the utmost agility. These small units of 
high mobility, in place of the cumbersome masses in vogue, excited the ridicule 
of the old school; and the suppression of the system of “blind names,” by 
which a colonel often drew pay for a thousand men while actually recruiting 
only a hundred, excited still greater hostility. The private soldiers were 
similarly outraged by being compelled to dig trenches and build fortifications 
— a supposedly menial task for which peasants had been previously hired. 
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But victory is llie soldier's consolation for every ill, and Maurice soon had 
an army which was a model for all Europe in Us organisation and adminis- 
tration, ns in its proficiency in field innnuHivro and siege work. 

The modernity of his ideas is also seen in the fact that lie took away from 
his cavalry the spear and gave them the carbine, thus making them mounted 
infantry, an ideal recently revived. 

In any history of the art of war, the name of Maurice must appear us an 
important contributor to progress" 


THE DEATH OK 1‘A11MA: HIM MUCOEHSOK (l/i02) 

The {luke of Parma, daily breaking down under the progress of disease, 
and agitated by reverses, repaired again lofcipa, in 1692, taking at once every 
possible means for the recruitment of his army and the recovery of his health, 
on which its discipline and the chances of success now so evidently depended. 
But all his plans were again frustrated by a renewal of Philip's peremptory 
orders to march once, more into Franco, to uphold the failing cause of the 
League against tlic intrepidity and talent of Henry IV. 

On his return to the Netherlands (L5112), the Juke found himself again 
under the necessity of repairing to Spa, in search of some relief from the suf- 
fering which was considerably increased by the effects of a wound received in 
this last campaign. In spile of his shattered constitution, lie maintained to 
the latest moment the most active endeavours for the reorganisation of his 
army; and lie was preparing for a new expedition into France, when he was 
surprised by death oh the 3rd of December, 1592, at the abbey of St. Vaasl, 
near Amis, at the ago of forty-seven years. 

Alessandro of Pnrnm was certainly one of the most remarkable ami, it 
may be added, one of the greatest characters of his day. Most historians 
have upheld him even higher perhaps than lie should bo placed on the scale; 
asserting that he. can be reproached with very few of the vices of the age in 
which he lived. Others consider this judgment too favourable, and accuse 
him of participation in all l he. crimes of Philip, whom he served so zealously. 
But even allowing that Alessandro's fine qualities were sullied by his com- 
plicity in tlie.se odious measures, we must still in justice admit that they 
were too much in the spirit of the times, and particularly of the school in 
winch he was trained; and while we liuueut that his political or private faults 
place him on so low a level, we must rank him as one of the very first masters 
in the art of war in his own or any other age. 

He had chosen the count of Mansfeld for his successor, and the nomination 
was approved by the king. lie entered on his government under most dis- 
heartening circumstances. The rapid conquests of Prince Maurice in Bra- 
bant and Flanders were scarcely less mortifying than the total disorganisation 
into which tl lose two provinces had fallen. They were ravaged by I lands of 
lubbers called Picaroons, whose, audacity reached such a height that they 
opposed in large bodies the forces sent for their suppression by the govern- 
ment. 'They on one occasion killed the provost of Flanders, and burned his 
lieutenant in a hollow tree; and on another they mutilated a whole troop 
of the national militia, and their commander, with circumstances of most 
revolting cruelty. 

The authority of governor-general, though not the title, was now fully 
shared by the count of Puentes, who was sent to Brussels by the king of 
.Spain; and the ill effects of this double vicovoyalty wove soon soon in tlm 
brilliant progress of Prince Maurice and the continual reverses .sustained by 
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tlio royalist armies. The king, still bent on projects of bigotry, sacrificed 
without scruple men and treasure for the overthrow of Henry IV and the 
success of the League. The affairs of the Netherlands seemed now a secondary 
object; and he drew largely on his forces in that country for reinforcements 
to the ranks of his tottering allies. A final blow was, however, struck against 
the hopes of intolerance in France, nnd to the existence of the League, by 
the conversion of Henry IV to the Catholic religion; he deeming theological 
disputes, which put the happiness of a wholo kingdom in jeopardy, as quite 
subordinate to the public good. 

Such was the prosperity of the United Provinces that they had been 
enabled to send a large supply, both of money and men, to the aid of Henry, 
their constant and generous ally. And notwithstanding this, their armies 
and fleets, so far from suffering diminution, were augmented day by day. 
Philip, resolved to summon up all his energy for tho revival of the war against 
the republic, now appointed tho archduke Ernest, brother of the emperor 
Rudolf, to the post which the disunion of Mansfold and Puentes rendered as 
embarrassing as it bad become inglorious. Tim prince, of a gentle and 
conciliatory character, was received at Brussels with great magnificence and 
general joy; his presence reviving the deep-felt hopes of peace entertained 
by the suffering people. Such were also the cordial wishes of the prince 1 ; 
but more than one design, formed at this period against the life of Prince 
Maurice, frustrated every expectation of the kind. 

A priest of the province of Namur, named Michael Ronichon, disguised 
ns a soldier, was the new instrument meant to strike another blow at the 
greatness of the house of Nassau, in the person of its gallant representative, 
Prince Maurice; as also in that of his brother, Frederick Henry, then ten 
yours of ago. On the confession of the intended assassin, ho was employed 
by Count Barlaymont to murder the # two princes. Itenichon happily mis- 
managed the affair, and betrayed his intention. lie was arrested at Breda, 
conducted to the Hague, and there tried and executed on the 3rd of June, 
1504. 

In this same year a soldier named Peter Dufour embarked in a like atrocious 
plot. He, too, was sowed and executed before he could carry it into effect. 

Prince Maurice, in the meantime, with his usual activity, passed the Maas 
and the Rhine, and invested and quickly took the town of Groningen (July 
24th, 1504), 2 by which ho consummated the establishment of the republic, 
and secured its rank among l he principal powers of Europe. 

The archduke Ernest, finding all his efforts for peace frustrated, and all 
hopes of gaining his object by hostility to bo vain, became a prey to disap- 
pointment ami regret, and (lied, from the effects of a slow fever, on the 21st 
ol February, 1505; leaving to the count of Puentes tho honours and anxieties 
of Hit 1 government, subject to tho ratification of tlio king. _ This nobleman 
began tlio exercise of his temporary functions by an irruption into France, 
at the head of a small army; war having boon declared against Spain by 
Henry IV, who, on bis side, hud despatched the admiral De Villars to attack 

[’ lln convened tlio slntes-goncral of tlio loyal province In 1B0B, Mid boat a propositi of 
pence In |)m llngne on tho lands of tlio pncillcnllon of (fhont. Jllok 1,1 (juntos tho protests of tho 
loyal provinces against Iho ruinous Spanish policy ; tlioy protested that little romainod to them 
“ oxmpt oho (rival lioart-hroak nnd despair " ( tiinon my It in yrtmd oivemur ct tatapoir). ] 

[» Of this hu(!c(»ih by Mimrh’o, Motley 0 snya : '‘Again tho commandor-in-chlof dillgk toned 
the world by an exhibition of a more (U Untie, and humane stylo of warfare than previously to his 
appearand) on tho military Nlngo had boon known. 1 ' In Slay, 1 ( 500 , tho states worn actually 
admitted as (iiiunls In a tripartite iilllnncn against Spain, Quoon Elizabeth bitterly opposed such 
looognltlon of a popular government, but was compelled to tako tho slop, and tho treaty was 
signed at the Hague, October Hist, 1000.1 
H.W.— V01«. Xlll.fttt 
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Philip’s possessions in Ilainault mid Artois. This gallant officer lost a battle 
and liis life in the contest; and Puentes, encouraged by the victory, took 
some frontier towns. 

Some trilling attains look place in Brabant; hut the arrival of the archduke 
Albert, whom the king had appointed to succeed his brother Ernest in the 
office of governor-general, deprived Puentes or any further opportunity of 
signalising his talents for supreme command. Albert arrived at Brussels on 
the lltli of February, 1500, uccompaniiHl by Philip William, the prince of 
Orange, who, when count of Huron, had been carried off from the university 
of Louvain, twenty-eight years previously, and held captive in Spain during 
the whole of that period. 


TUB AHCnUUKlO AliJIMIlT 

The archduke Albert, fifth son of the emperor Maximilian IT, and brother 
of Rudolf, stood high in the opinion or Philip his uncle, and merited his 
reputation for talents, bravery, and prudence, lit! had been early made 
archbishop of Toledo, and afterwards eardiiml; but his profession was not 
that of these nominal dignities, lie was a warrior and politician of consid- 
erable capacity; and had for some years faithfully served the king, ns viceroy 
of Portugal. But Philip meant him for the more independent situation of 
sovereign of the Netherlands, and at tile same time destined him to be the 
husband of his daughter Isabella. Hu now sent him, in the capacity of 
governor-general, to prepare 1 ho way for the important change. 

lie opened his r lirst campaign early; and, by a display of clover 
manoeuvring, which threatened an attempt to force the French lo raise the 
siege of La Fflro, in the heart of Picardy, he concealed his real design -- the 
capture of Calais; and he succeeded in its completion almost before iL was 
suspected, By prudently avoiding a battle, to •which he was constantly 
provoked by Henry IV who commanded the French army in person, 1m 
established his ehavaetc-Y for military talent of no ordinary degree. 

lie at tile same time made overtures of reconciliation to llm United 
Provinces, and hoped that the return of the prince of Orange would be a 
moans of effecting so desirable a purpose. Hut the. Dutch were not to be 
deceived by the apparent sincerity of Spanish negotiation. They even 
doubted the sentiments of the prince of Orange, whose attachments and 
principles had been formed in so hated a school; and nothing passed between 
them and him hut mutual civilities. They dearly evinced their disapproba- 
tion of his intended visit to Holland; and lie consequently fixed his residence 
in Brussels, passing Iris life in an inglorious neutrality. 

A naval expedition formed in this year by the English and Dutch against 
Cadiz, commanded by the, earl of Essex/ was crowned with brilliant, success, 
and somewhat consoled the provinces for the contemporary exploits of the 
nrchduko. But the following year opened with an affair which at once 
proved his unceasing activity and added largely to the reputation of Ids 
rival, Prince Maurice. The former had detached the count of Ynrax,wil<h 
about six thousand men, for the purpose of invading the province of I Lolland : 
but Maurice, with equal energy and superior talent, followed his movements; 
came up with him near Turnhout, on the 24th of January, 1507, and after a 

[' Thn Datoh admiral was Dulvonvoorrto, lord of VYarmonil, nml Lho cambium] limit, lie- 
Htrnyod a Spanish squadron in(!adl7,, July, liiOO, lolmnin# homo with booty, I’rovhmtily, la 
161)5, somo five hundred Notlinrlmidlnh Hid pH, unruly half lho ontlro inorolinat marluo, worn 
roloused from Spanish and PorluguoHo harbors whom thoy lmd boon dolaiuod. Thoir ralOAHO 
-was partly for conciliation and partly hocaano of Spain's uood for tho mtppUtM they brought.] 
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sharp action, of which the Dutch cavalry boro the whole brunt, Varax was 
killed, and his troops defeated with considerable loss. 1 

This was in its consequences n most disastrous affair to the archduke. 
His army was disorganised, and his finances exhausted; while the confidence 
of the stales in their troops and their general was considerably raised. During 
(his year Prince Maurice took a number of towns in rapid succession; and 
the states, according to their custom, caused various medals, in gold, silver, 
and copper, to bo struck, to commemorates the victories which had signalised 
their arms. 

Philip II, feeling himself approaching the termination of his long and 
agitating career, now wholly occupied himself in negotiations for peace with 
France. Henry IV desired it as anxiously. The pope, Clement VIII, en- 
couraged by his exhortations this mutual inclination. The king of Poland 
sent ambassadors to the Hague mid to London, to induce the states and 
Queen Elizabeth to become parties in a general pacification. These over- 
tures led to no conclusion; but the conferences between Franco and Spain 
wont on with apparent cordiality and great promptitude, and a peace was 
concluded between those powers at Vorvins, on the 2nd of May, 1598. 

The stales had used all their influence to keep Elizabeth from making 
peace with. Spain, and abandoning her alliance with them. Their delay in 
paying their debt to her had, however, occasioned frequent outbursts of 
temper and even of throats of war, but terms wore finally patched up.® It 
was agreed that she should henceforth be released from the obligation to 
afford any further subsidies to the provinces, who engaged to assist her with 
fnrly ships in any naval expedition she might undertake against Spain, and 
with five thousand foot and five hundred horse, or an equivalent in money, 
In case the king of Spain should invade any pari of her dominions; the debt 
which sho herself had estimated at two millions was fixed at £800,000, to 
be paid by instalments of £30,000 a year until the half wore liquidated; the 
mode of discharging the remainder to be arranged at the end of the war, 
when, if any of the first moiety was still unpaid, the annual sum should be 
reduced to 020,000. The slates also bound themselves to pay the garrisons 
of Uriel and Flushing to the number of 1,150 men. They wore permitted 
lo lolain the English troops already in tho Netherlands nb their own expense, 
and the queen was to continue to name one English member hi the council 
of Htnto.«“ 


THE 1‘HOVINCBS CEDED TO AMWHT AND MAHI3JXA (1598) 

Shortly after l ho publication of the treaty of Vorvins, another important 
act was made known to tho world, by which Philip ceded to Albert and 
Isabella, cm their being formally nllianccd — a ceremony which now took 
place — tho sovereignty of Burgundy and tho Netherlands, This act bears 

1 This notion luny bo taken ah u fair munplo of tho difficulty with which any estimate can 
ho formed of tho lulallvo losses oil hucU occasions. Tlio Dutch historians state tho loss of tho 
royalists, in killed, ut upwards of 3,000, Motoron, 14 n good authority, says tlio pensanta burled 
2,2G() ; while Honllvoglln, 0 an Italian writer In tho interest of Hpain, makes tlio number exactly 
lmlf that amount, UiolIuh 1 says that tho loss of the Dutch was four won killed, Itontivoglio 
♦Slaton it lit 100 Jlut, at olthor computation j It Is clear that tho affair was a brilliant one on tlae 
part of Prince Maurice, [ Motley c says of It : u Tin) nation was oleatrlOnd, transformed in an 
instant. Who now should lumeo forth have to say that ono Spanish fighting man was equal 
to five or ion I loll undo vs 1 / Iloro in tho open fiohln Spanish army, after in vain rof using a corn* 
bat anil endeavouring lo oscupo, had literally bitten tlio dust before a fourth of Us own number, 
Ami this effect was a permanent rmo, M ] 

[ fl lllok» well calls those tl pretty stiff toms/’ tho only cause for satisfaction bolng the 
uccoplftuco of only ono lCnglislmum on tho council of atato.] 
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date the Olh of May, 1(398, and was proclaimed with all (he solemnity duo to 
so important a transaction. It contained thirteen articles; and was based 
on the misfortunes which tho absence of the sovereign had hitherto caused 
to the Low Countries. The Catholic religion was declared that of the stale, 
in its full integrity. The provinces were guaranteed against dismemberment. 
Tho archdukes, by which title the joint sovereigns were designated without 
any distinction of sex, were secured in the possession, with rigid, of succession 
to their children; and a provision was added, that in default of posterity their 
possessions should revert to tho Spanish crown. The infanta Isabella soon 
sent her procuration to the archduke, her utlianced husband, giving him full 
power find authority to lake, possession of the ceiled dominions in hqr name 
as in his own; and Albert was inaugurated with great pomp at Brussels, on 
the 22ml of August. 

Having put everything in order for tho regulation of the government 
during his absence, he set out for Spain, for the purpose of accomplishing 
his spousals, and bringing back his bride to the chief seat of their joint power. 
But before his departure ho wrote to the various slates of the republic, and 
to Prince Maurice himself, strongly recommending submission and recon- 
ciliation. These letters received no answer; iv new plot against the life, of 
Prince Maurice, by a wretched individual named Peter Pnmi, having aroused 
the, indignation of the. country, and determined it to treat with suspicion and 
contempt every insidious proposition from tho tyranny it defied, 

r THU 1H0 ATI I 01.’ HHH.11> H (Hil)H) 

Albert placed his unde, the cardinal Andrew of Austria, at the head of 
the temporary government, and set out on ids journey, lie had not made 
much progress when lie received accounts of the demise of Philip II, who 
died, after long suffering, and with great resignation, on (he I, ‘till of September, 
1598, at the age of seventy-two. Albert was several months on his journey 
through Germany; and the ceremonials of his union with the infanta did 
not take place till tho 18th of April, 1599, when it was finally solemnised in 
(lie city of Valencia in Spain. 

This transaction, by which the Netherlands were positively elected into 
a separate sovereignty, seems naturally to make (be limits of another epoch 
in their history. It completely decided the division between the northern 
and southern provinces, which, although it, had virtually taken place long 
previous to this period, could semcely be considered as formally consum- 
mated until now.* 1 
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Tmo lira!, act of the young sovereign of Spain, Philip III, was one of more 
bitter hostility against the provinces than his father had ever exercised; 
since ho not only arrested all their ships in his ports (which had been often 
clone, heretofore) but made the whole of the crows prisoners; caused such as 
wore suspected of having taken part in the expeditions of the English to be 
put to tho torture, and forced the remainder to work as galley-slaves. Coin- 
cident with tliis proceeding was an edict issued in tho Spanish Netherlands, 
February, forbidding the inhabitants to traffic in any manner with 

Holland and Zealand, or their adherents, till they had returned to obedience 
under their lawful prince. Hut these measures, like most others devised by 
Spain against her former subjects, recoiled upon herself, and tended ultimately 
to the advantage of those whom they were designed to injure. The states, 
cm their part, issued a decree, prohibiting tho ships, not only of their own 
subjects but those of foreign powers, from carrying provisions or other wares 
to Spain; all goods belonging to that country, wherever found, were declared 
lawful prizes; permits or safe- conducts to the enemy were forbidden; t and 
indemnity for all injuries done by them, and for the extortion of exorbitant 
ransoms, was In be levied on the hostile territories of Flanders and Brabant. 

They followed up this measure by tho immediate equipment of seventy- 
throe vessels of war, eonlaiiung eight thousand nion, for the purpose of cither 
making a descent on Spain, or intercepting the India fleets. Setting sail 
from the Maas, under tho command of Peter van dor Does, the armament 
reached in safely the harbour of Corunna, whore they found the Spanish 
fleet anchored under cover of tho artillery on the shore, Unable to draw 
out the enemy to a combat, and not venturing to attack them thus protected, 
Van dor Does changed his purposo, and, directing his course to the Canary 
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Islands, effected a lauding on the largest of I linn, called the Clrtuv Canaria, 
which he occupied and plundered with but trifling loss. Oomra next slmrctl 
the same fate. 

Sailing along the const of Africa, ho arrived at St. Thomas, mi island in 
the gulf of Guinea, where they found a numerous colony of Portuguese estab- 
lished. The principal town surrendered at the first summons. But the 
burning summer heats combined with imprudent indulgence to produce a 
pestilential sickness of the most terrific description; which, in a short time, 
curried olf great numbers, and among the rest the admiral himself and his 
nephew, George van dor Docs, son of the heroic defender of Leyden. The 
admiral was buried in the island, and the sailors, to secure his remains from 
insult, heaped the ruins of the whole lown of Pavoasa upon his grave. After 
the death of their commander, (.he ships immediately set out on (heir return 
homewards; above one thousand perished on the voyage in (he space of 
fifteen days: and on their arrival in Holland, at Die end of (In* winter, not 
more than two captains were left alive. Such was (.lie end of the fleet, which 
had cost vast sums in preparation, and from which the most important results 
had been expected. But however uuprospevous the expedition, it had pro- 
duced the effect of exciting great alarm in Spain, as appearing a prelude to 
others of the same nature, nud had put. the king to considerable, charges in 
providing convoys for his fleets from the Indies. 

It was September, 1509, before tin 1 new sovereigns arrived in their domin- 
ions, which they found the scene of universal discontent. The soldiery worts 
on the brink of a goaerid insurrection for want of pay, for which the treasury 
was too much exhausted to provide funds; and the people, oppressed and 
impoverished, were offended alike with the footing of lavish expenditure 
on which the court was placed, and the Spanish manners, dress, and cus- 
toms which they remarked in its members. The “archdukes” having 
immediately on their coming summoned (lie states of the provinces, pre- 
paratory to their inauguration, tin* latter required as a preliminary to the 
acknowledgment of the new sovereigns the removal of the foieign troops 
in garrison in the Netherlands; that (lie public offices should be filled only 
by natives; and the conclusion of a definitive pence with the United .Provinces. 
To these requisitions Isabella haughtily replied that she. had received the 
Netherlands from her father, as a free gift without any conditions whatsoever; 
and the states, bowed down by poverty and sorrow, did not venture to per- 
severe in this last struggle, for a lemnaulof their former freedom. 

Prince Maurice, anxious to take advantage of tlm widely-spread insurrec- 
tion which prevailed among the archduke's troops, more ('specially those, in 
(ho forts of (Jix'vecuHir and St. Andrew, laid siege to ( In* former, which he 
mastered with little difficulty. The garrison of Hi. Andrew accepted the 
offer of a payment of 125,000 guilders which lie made them, and delivered 
the fort into his hands. Nearly the whole of the troops entered into the 
service of the states, and being formed into a separate regiment (to which 
the soldiers gave the name of the “New Guoux” from the ragged appearance 
they made on coming out of the fort) were placed under the command of 
the young prineo Frederick Henry. 

From hence Prince Maurice was desirous of pursuing his success along 
the course of the Maas; but at the vivid instances of the Zealanders, who 
were greatly vexed and incommoded by the near neighbourhood of the enemy, 
he, in concert with the slat os-genera] determined upon (he. invasion of 
Flanders. The rendezvous of the troops was, accordingly, appointed at 
Rammekens, in Wulchercn, where nearly one thousand boats were collected, 
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on board of which were embarked twelve thousand infantry, with three 
thousand cavalry, four field-pieces, and thirty smaller pieces of artillery, 
Having; waited in vain for some days for a fair wind to carry them to Ostend 
they sailed up the Maas, and landed at the Sas de Gand; the fort of Philippine’ 
by which it is defended, having been first captured by Count Ernest of Nassau! 

From thence, the prince began his march overland towards Nicuport! 
Maurico sat down before the town, hoping to effect its reduction ere the 
enemy could collect sufficient forces for its relief. But the archduke repairing 
in person with the infanta to Diest, of which his mutinous troops field posses- 
sion, the latter employed her entreaties, persuasions, and promises with such 
effect that she prevailed with them again to join lier husband’s standard, 
though under the banner of their own "eletlo.” With these, and the troops 
already in Brabant and Flanders, Albert found himself at the head of ten 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred horse, Marching from Bruges, he 
first attacked Oldenburg, a fort commanding tiro passage between that town 
and Nicuport, and lately captured by Prince Maurice, which surrendered 
without resistance. The loss of this fort was followed by that of Snaaskerke, 
of which the garrison was massacred in cold blood after the surrender; and 
of Breden, which was abandoned. 

Till] BATfldfl 01' NIliUPOUT (1000) 

Maurice, sent forward Count Ernest of Nassau, with the Scottish regiment, 
under Colonel Edmonds, and a regiment of Zealanders, making together 
about nineteen hundred men, with four troops of hors?, to occupy a bridge 
at Bellingham on the road to Ostend, over which the hostile army must pass. 
Though lie used all possible expedition, Ernest found on his arrival the enemy 
already in possession of the post, who, remarking the smallness of his force, 
immediately advanced to the attack. Ilia cavalry, seized with a sudden 
panic, rapidly gave way, and communicating their terror to the infantry, 
the rout soon became universal; the Zealanders lied towards Ostend, but 
the Scottish soldiers, heedlessly directing their course over the sand-hills 
towards the sea, were pursued and cut in pieces by the victors. Nine hundred 
were slain, and all their standards taken; but none wero made prisoners, 
since the urchdukOj who deemed himself certain of the destruction of Maurice’s 
army, hail, it is said, given orders that no lives should bo spared except those 
of I lie prince himself and his brother, Frederick Henry, whom he hacl deter- 
mined to send prisoners, bound hand ami foot, into Spain. 

The time occupied by this calamitous encounter enabled Maurice to trans- 
port his whole army across the harbour of Nicuport, which is fordable at low 
water, to (ho right bank of the Yperlec, where he drew up on the sands and 
adjacent downs to await the coming of the hostile forces. _ The van of his 
army was occupied by two thousand six hundred English infantry and 
eighteen hundred Frieslanders, commanded by Sir Francis Vero, and his 
brother Horatio; ou the loft of which, towards the sea, wore placed Vcre’s 
ten troops of cavalry, and six pieces of artillery; the remainder of the cavalry 
under Louis of Nassau being stationed so as to be ready to give assistance 
where it was required. The main army, composed of French, Swiss, and 
Prince Frederick Henry’s regiment of New Gucux, was commanded by 
Fount George do Holmes; while the Hollanders and Qtrochlera, forming 
the reserve, were under the special direction of Maurice himself, and led by 
Sir Oliver Temple. With the hostile town of Nicuport in the rear, the river 
and enemy’s forts on the right, and the sea on the left, the only mode of retreat 
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in cose of a defeat was on board Iho sbipft, which must inevitably be attended 
with extreme confusion tvnd danger; and it was not improbable that during 
the engagement Iho vessels might themselves bo attacked by the garrison of 
Nieuport. 

Maurice, therefore, determined upon the bold and wise measure of cutting 
oft all hopes of safety but in victory, by commanding the vessels to set sail 
for Ostond, as soon ns the tide should serve. 1 Before their departure, lie 
earnestly exhorted the young prince Frederick Henry to retire on board, 
that both might not perish at one blow; but bis entreaties wore without 
effect on the heroic boy, who expressed his resolute determination to share 
equally with his brother the dangers and glory of the day. At this juncture, 
a straggler from the enemy’s camp, who allowed himself to be taken, gave 
intelligence of tbo defeat and flight of Count Ernest’s detachment, which the 
prince was careful to conceal from the troops, causing a report to be spread 
that they had entered Ostond in safety. 

After the repulse of Count Ernest, the archduke continued his march 
along the sands. 4 Tho returning tide having narrowed the space between 
the sea and the downs, or sand hills, a portion of the cavalry were obliged to 
proceed along tv road in the latter, considerably harassed by two field-pieces, 
which Maurice had stationed so ns to command it. The number of troops 
which the prince had left in tho forts, with Lite loss of (fount Ernest's detach- 
ment, had reduced his army to an equality with that of his opponent. In 
other respects also, their strength was nicely balanced; the situation depriving 
the allied troops of the advantage to bo reaped from their superior dexterity, 
and from tho quick find agile movements of their battalions, in which they 
greatly surpassed the Hpauiards. On both sides were disciplined and exper- 
ienced troops, full of courage and ardour, these hoping to achieve by an easy 
victory, won under the eyes of their sovereign, tho termination of a thirty 
years’ war; those lighting for their freedom, their religion, the sanctity of 
their homes, and oven for life itself, 

The shock of battle was commenced by tho English, under Vcre, who was 
attacked by tho van of the enemy’s horse, followed by the musketeers: hero 
worn concentrated tho strength and fury of the contest; Vere had told Prince 
Maurice that, living or dead, he would this day deserve his thanks; and he. 
well redeemed his pledge. 10 very foot of tin* slippery and uneorlnin ground 
was alternately lost and won, with an intensity of toil of which it is scarcely 
possible to form an idea. Vere himself was twice wounded, and had Iris 
horse killed under lntn; he, nevertheless, remained at his post till his brother 
Horatio came up to take the command. 

Tiie artillery played incessantly on both sides; but after two or three 
murderous discharges, the enemy’s cannon sank deep into the sand, which 
rendered their subsequent lire of little effect; the Dutch had prudently raised 
theirs on floor's formed of planks and hurdles, a circumstance which contri- 
buted, in no small degree, to tho result of the battle. The combat had lasted 
four hours, each side pouring in fresh troops, until flic whole of both armies, 
except a reserve of about three hundred cavalry oil the side of the Dutch, 
wore engaged in a sharp and desperate struggle. Maurice and his brother 
presented themselves in every part of the hold, rousing the fainting and 


L‘ No more liaroic decision ww over taken by fighting man, - — Motmby.a] 

3 This is ono of tho many lmUiuicoa to piovo tlm error of pacing Judgment on llui cniuluot 
of a. general according to tho event ; had tho archduke not attacked Urn mutiny <m thin wumihUm, 
thoro ia little doubt tlmfc ho would havo boon accused of having wantonly thrown n\vi\y (in 
opportunity oil cftocting tho on tiro doalmUon of Iho wtuton’ army. 
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cheering the strong; tho efforts of the archduke were no loss strenuous; 
but the soldiers of both, who had tasted but little food or refreshment during 
the day, were now grown feeble and wearied. 

At length the English, from utter exhaustion, began slowly to retreat 
towards tlio cannon in tho rear, when tho archduke, hoping to achieve the 
victory by one hold stroke, ordered a general pursuit: at this moment, Prince 
Maurice, who had been on the watch to seize some such opportunity, made an 
unexpected and rapid charge witli his reserve of cavalry — a movement which 
caused some confusion among the enemy. Perceiving this, the troops raised 
a sudden shout of victory, mid rushed on to tho attack with renewed ardour. 
The archduke, eager to seize a chance that remained of restoring the fortune 
of the day. rode with his helmet off, before tho mutineers of Diest. and vehe- 
mently exhorted them to renew tho fight. While thus engaged, lie received 
a Bovere wound in the face from the pike of a German soldier, which forced 
him to leave the hold. Ilia departure was tho signal for a general flight. 
Tho soldiers, scattered in every direction, made their escape, favoured by the 
approaching darkness. About three thousand were kilted in the battle and 
pursuit, of whom two hundred and fifty were officers, and the whole of their 
artillery and standards taken; tho admiral of Aragon and many other noble- 
men wove made prisoners; the archduke himself narrowly escaped capture, 
but the superb white charger, on which he had made his joyeuse entree, and 
several pages and officers of his household, fell into the hands of Prince Mau- 
rice, who immediately restored the latter without ransom. 

Tears gushed from the eyes of Maurice, when he behold tho victory certain: 
ho felt that his country was saved; and, dismounting lor a moment, lie knelt 
down on the field of battle, and offered up a short hut heartfelt thanksgiving 
to the Almighty: "What are we, 0 Lord," ho exclaimed, "that thou hast 
enlarged us with thy bounty! Glory ho to thy name forever.” 

The wearied condition of tho troops, anil the number of wounded, together 
with the darkness of the night and the danger from the hostile forts in the 
vicinity, deterred Maurice from pursuing tho fugitives to any distance. Neither 
was tho victory purchased without bloodshed on the side of the conqueror; 
ten hundred remained dead on the field, of whom six hundred were English, 
besides those who had perished in the defeat of tho morning. The prince 
continued the whole night in a tent pitched upon the spot, and entertained 
at supper his illustrious captive, the admiral Mendoza, to whom ho observed, 
in a tone of good-humoured raillery, that ho was more fortunate than all his 
army, since, having for four years desired to visit Holland, ho had now an op- 
portunity of doing so. The admiral was sent, a few days after, to Woerden, 
and subsequently exchanged, together with the rest of the captives, and the 
governors of the Canary and St. Thomas’s islands, for all tho prisoners of war, 
inhabitants or allies of the United Provinces, within the dominions of the 
Icing of Spain and the archduke, including those whom the king had seized 
hi the Dutch ships and forced to work as galley-slaves. Tho standards, more 
than one hundred in number, were deposited in tho great saloon of the pro- 
vincial court at the Hague. 

The situation of the states-genoral who had followed the armytoOstcnd, 
to be ready with their assistance and advice, and to provide necessaries for 
the campaign, laid been anxious in the extreme: their own safety and that 
of tiie republic was now, Lhey felt, placed upon the cast of a single die, But 
they nogk soil'd to send six hundred cavalry, in garrison there, to secure the 
bridge of Lcdinghnm; which, if lhey had done, they would inevitably have 
made themselves master of the person of the archduke, 
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The results of this famous battle wore, except in regard to the moral effects 
it produced on. the feelings of the, belligerents, chiefly negative ; a defeat would 
probably have involved the subjugation, if not the utter destruction of the 
republic, in the loss of her only army, and all her most eminent mien; but the 
consequences of the victory were in surprising disproportion to its magnitude, 
The states at this juncture committed a grave fault, by insisting that Prince 
Maurice should pursue the design upon Nieuport, instead of at once attacking 
the surrounding forts, which would have given them tho command of the 
open country in Elimuers, and which they, in consequence, left the archduke 
leisure to strengthen. The prince, in obedience to their dictates, though con- 
trary to bis own judgment, recommenced the siege, but Albert, having rapidly 
reassembled his scattered troops, enabled La Bnrlotlo to throw a succour of 
twenty-five hundred men into too town, which ( circumstance, coupled with 
the incessant heavy rains, induced Maurice to votive within a few days; when, 
hopeless of being ablo to undertake any further enterprise of importance, 
lie sent his cavalry to Brabant, and embarking his infantry for Zealand, 
returned himself to Holland.® 

Early in the spring Prince Maurice opened (he campaign at the head of 
sixteen thousand men, chiefly composed of English and French. The town 
of Rlteinbcrg soon fell into the hands of the prince, tlis next atlempl was 
against Bois-lo-Dnc, bub lie was forced to raise l lie siege, and turn bis attention 
in another direction. 


T1IH H1N015 01' OSTKNI) (KiOL-1001) 

The arclulukc Albert had now resolved (o invest Osloud. 1 a place of great 
importance to the United Provinces, but little worth to either parly in com- 
parison with tho dreadful waste of treasure and human life which was the 
consequence of i(s memorable, siege, Sir Pvancis Vcvo commanded in l he 
place at the period of its final investment; but governors, garrisons, and 
besieging forces were renewed and replaced with a rapidity which gives one 
of tlio most frightful instances of the ravages of war. The siege of Osloiul 
lasted upwards of three years. It became a school for the young nubility 
of all Europe, who repaired to cither one or (lie other party to learn (lie 
principles and the practise of attack and defence. Everything that the art 
of strategy could devise was resorted to on either side. The slaughter in 
the various assaults, sorties, and bombardments was enormous. Squadrons 
at sea gave a double interest to (ho land operations; and (ho eelebraled 
brolhei a Ecdorigo mid Ambrogio Hpiuola founded Iheir reputation on these 
opposing elements. Pcdorigo was killed in one of the naval minimis with 
the Dutch galleys, and the fame of reducing ( Intend was reserved for Am- 
brogio. This afterwards celebrated general had undertaken tho command 
at tho earnest entreaties of tho archduke and the king of Spain, and by the 
firmness and vigour of his measures he revived tho courage of tho worn-out 
assailants of the place. Redoubled attacks and multiplied mines at length 
reduced the town to amove mass of ruin, and scarcely loft its still undaunted 
garrison sufficient footing on which to prolong their desperate defence. 

Oalend at length surrendered, on the 22nd of September, 1001, and tho 
victors marched in over its crumbled walls and shattered batteries, Scarcely 
a vestige ol the place remained beyond (ho, so terrible evidences of destruction. 
Its ditches, tilled up with the rubbish of ramparts, bastions, and redoubts, 
lclt no distinct lino of separation between the operations of its attack and ils 

[' lliwitena tl called H, from tlio length of its slcgo, “ llio modern Tmy,“l 
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defence. It resembled rather a vast sepulchre than a ruined town, a mountain 
of earth and rubbish, without a single house in which the wretched lemnant 
of the inhabitants could hide their heads — a monument of desolation on 
which victory might have sat and wept.? 

Os tend had surrendered, after a siege of three years and two months, the 
garrison being poimittod to march out with all the honours of war. On their 
arrival in the ramp near Bluys, they received, before the whole army, the 
thanks of the prince and stales for the eminent services they had rendered 
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(heir country, The defeneo had cost the states the sum of 4 , 000,000 guilders, 
and the loss of 50,000 men — an expenditure which, however enormous, was 
yet far sm passed )>y that of the besiegers. Immediately after the sunender, 
the archdukes came to visit the eity, and found that they had lavished blood, 
time, and treasine, to gain a heap of mins. 1 They subsequently offered valu- 
able piivileges to any peisons who would fix their residence in Ostcnd; but 
years elapsed befoio the people could endure the sight of aspot defiled with the 
blood and whitening bones of (heir countrymen. The greater portion of the 
citizens willed permanently at ttluys. 0 

During the program of this memorable siege Queen Elizabeth of England 
had died. With respect to the United Provinces she was a harsh protectress 

[' Upon lluit mlmnnlita Fsmdlmnk mom I him a bundled tliouHonil men had laid down their 
liven Tho lmmluSH of thorn) ivJui wpio killed or who died of disease tu both armies during this 
immnnnhlo ologo lawn boon placed ns high hh ono humbl'd nwl forty thousand by Qnlluccl." 
Mutuum wiyn tlmton Urn hod)’ of n Hpiutl»li ofllcor, who folL In ono of tlio innumerable assaults, 
was luu iul iv lint of nil dm ollltorn nod pi I vat os killed in tho Catholic army Up to that dalo 
(which lio dons not give), and tho amount was 73,12 1 — liRm.ry.*’] 
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nntl a capricious ally. She in turns advised them to remain faithful to the old 
impurities of religion and to their intolerable Icing; refused to incorporate 
them with her own stales; and then used her best efforts for subjecting them 
to her sway. She seemed to take pleasure in Iho uncertainty Lo which she 
reduced them, by constant demands for payment of her loans and throats of 
making peace with Spain. Thus the states-general were not much affected by 
the news of her death: and so rejoiced were they at the accession of James I to 
the throne of England, that all the bolls of Holland rang out merry peals; bon- 
fires were set blazing all over the country; 1 a letter of congratulation was 
despatched lo the new monarch; and it was speedily followed by a solemn 
embassy, composed of Prince Frederick Henry, the grand pensionary 
Barneveld and others of the first dignitaries of the republic. These ambassa- 
dors were grievously disappointed at the reception given to them by James, 
who treated them us little better than rebels to their lawful king. 

The states-general considered themselves amply recompensed for the loss 
of Ostend, by the taking of Sluys, Rhemlxwg, and Chaves, all of which hud in 
the interval surrendered lo Prince Maurice; but they were seriously alarmed 
on finding themselves abandoned by King James, who concluded n separate 
peace with Philip III of Spain in the month of August of this year. 

The two monarch, s stipulated in Iho treaty that “neither was to give 
support of any kind to the revolted subjects of the other.” It is nevertheless 
true that James did not withdraw his troops from the service of the stab's; 
but he authorised the Spaniards to lovy soldiers in England. The United 
Provinces wore at opce afflicted and indignant at this equivocal conduct. 
Their first impulse was to deprive the English of the liberty of navigating the 
Schelde. They even arrested the. progress of several of their merchant ships. 
But soon after, gratified at finding that James received their deputy with the 
title of ambassador, they resolved to dissimulate their resentment. 

Tins CAMPAIGNS OP 1005 1(100 

In 1(105, Prince Maurice and Spinola look the field with their respective 
armies; and a rap id series of operations placing them in direct eontael dis- 
played their talents in Iho most striking points of view. The first steps on 
the part of the prince wore a now invasion of Flanders and an attempt on 
Antwerp, which he hoped to carry before the, Spanish army could arrive lo 
its succour. But the promptitude and sagacity of Hpinolu defeated this plan, 
which Maurice was obliged to abandon after some loss; while the royalist 
general resolved lo signalise himself by some important movement; and, ere 
his design was suspected, he had penetrated into the province of Overyssol, 
and thus retorted his rival’s favourite measure of carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

Several towns were rapidly reduced; but Maurice flow towards I lie threat- 
ened provinces, and by liis active measures forced Spinola lo full back on 
Iho Rhine and take up a position near Ruhrorl, where he was impetuously 
attacked by the Dutch army. But the cavalry having followed up loo slowly 
the orders of Maurice, his hopes of surprising the royalists were fmslraled; 
and tire Spanish forces, gaining liine by this hesitation, soon changed Iho 
fortune of the day. The Dutch cavalry shamefully took to flight, despite the 
gallant endeavours of both Maurice and his brother Frederick Henry; and 
at tiiis juncture a largo reinforcement of Spaniards arrived under the 

[* According to certain an then Hies thin ostentatious colobiatlon was conceived In mimuo 
nuxloty, P u roly as a monsuro to conciliate James I of whom they well felt uncertain ] 
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command of Velasco. Maurice now brought forward some companies of 
English and French infantry under Horatio Vere and D’Omerville. also a dis- 
tmguished officer. 

The battle was again fiercely renewed ; and the Spaniards now gave way, 
and had been completely defeated, lmd not Spinola put in practice an old 
and generally successful stratagem. lie caused almost all the drums of his 
army to beat in one direction, so as to give the impression that a still larger 
reinforcement was approaching. Maurice, apprehensive that the former 
panic might find a parallel in a fresh one, prudently ordered a retreat, which 
he was able to effect in good order, in preference to risking the total disor- 
ganisation of his troops. The loss on each side was nearly the same; but the 
glory of this lmrd-fought clay remained on the side of Spinola, who proved 
himself a worthy; successor of the great duke of Parma, ancl an antagonist 
with whom Maurice might contend without dishonour. 

The naval transactions of this year restored the balance which Spinola ’s 
successes had begun to turn in favour of the royalist cause. A squadron of 
ships, commanded by Hautain [or William do Zoclc], admiral of Zealand 
attacked a superior force of Spanish vessels close to Hover, and defeated them 
with a considerable loss, lint the victory was sullied by an act of great 
barbarity. All the soldiers found on board the captured ships were tied two 
and two and mercilessly flung into the sea , 1 Home contrived to extricate 
themselves, and gained the shore by swimming; others were picked up by 
the English bouts, whose crews witnessed the scene and hastened to their 
relief. 

The Hutch vessels pursuing those of Spain, which flefl into Dover harbour, 
were tired on by the cannon of the castle and forced to give up the chase. 
The English loudly complained that the Hutch had on this occasion violated 
their territory ; 3 and this transaction laid the foundation of tho quarrel 
which subsequently broke out between England and the republic, and which 
the jealousies of rival merchants in either stale unceasingly fomented. In 
this year also the Hutch succeeded in capturing the chief of the Dunkirk 
privateers, which had so long annoyed their trade; and they cruelly ordered 
sixty of the prisoners to Jxi put to dentil, But the jreoplc. more humane than 
the authorities, rescued thorn from tho executioners aud set them free. 

But these domestic instances of success and inhumanity wore trifling, in 
comparison with the splendid train of distant events, accompanied by a 
course of wholesale benevolenco that redeemed the traits of potty guilt. The 
marilhno enterprises of Holland, forced by the imprudent policy of Spain to 
seek n wider career Hum in the, narrow seas of Europe, were day by day 
extended in the Indies. To ruin if possible their increasing trade, Philip III 
sent out the admiral Hurtado, with a fleet of eight galleons and thirty-two 
galleys. The Dutch squadron of five vessels, commanded by Wolfort Her- 
mans?, oon, attacked them off tho coast of Malabar, and his temerity was 
crowned with groat success. Ho took two of their vessels, and completely 
drove the remainder from the Indian seas. He then concluded a treaty 

P Tli I n barbarous custom, called In tho inovinccs voetspoclen (footwasliing), was constantly 
onfmcml liy llm authority of tho stains and admiralty, uRtilnst tho plratos of Dunkirk. At 
length tho sudors i of used to go to sea unless It woro abolished, when it was allowed to fall Into 
lllflUW 1 .— Dayikh,"] 

[* Tho Kiiglinn, during tho comlmt, Biding with tliolr no wly -reconciled foes, pointed tlio 
fho uf fho rnnmm nt Dover n/pilnHt tliolr ancient allien, of whom they hilled more Ilian one 
hundred, Tho hlnjj al'tonvnnte jmUlllod tlito not, by complaining; llmt the neutrality of tlio 
Kntflteh hIjown had )*-<♦» violated V Um> io( > npl^nnrh of tho Dutch ; an iimulfelug pretext, 
tho hfirdm* in bn borne hy tlm latter, fin the pirates* of Dunkirk woro allowed to pursue the Hol- 
land and tfonlnnd morelmiit-BhlpB Into every port of England, — Dayje&.o] 
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■with the natives of the isle of Banda, by which he promised to support them 
against the Spaniards and Portuguese, on condition that they were to give 
ills fellow countrymen the exclusive privilege of purchasing the spices of the 
island. This treaty was the foundation of the influence which the Dutch so 
soon succeeded in forming in the East Indies; and they established it by a 
candid, mild, and tolerant conduct, strongly contrasted with the pride and 
bigotry which had signalised every act of the Portuguese and Spaniards. 

The states-general now resolved to confine their military operations to a 
war merely defensive. 1 Spinola had, by his conduct during the late cam- 
paign, completely revived the spirits of the Spanish troops, and excited at 
least the caution of the Dutch. He now threatened the United Provinces 
with invasion; and he exerted his utmost efforts to raise the supplies neces- 
sary for the execution of his plan. He not only exhausted the resources of 
the king of Spain and the archduke, but obtained money on his private 
account from all those usurers who were tempted by his confident anticipa- 
tions of conquest. He soon equipped two armies of about twelve thousand 
men each. At the head of one of those he took the field the other, com- 
manded by the count of Buquoy, was destined to join him in the neighbour- 
hood of Utrecht; and lie was then, resolved to push forward with the whole 
united force into the very heart of the republic. 

Prince Maurice in the meantime concentrated his army, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, and prepared to make head against his formidable 
opponents. By a succession of the most prudent manoeuvres ho contrived 
to keep Spinola in check, disconcerted all his projects, and forced him to con- 
tent himself with the'"cnpture of two or three towns — a comparatively insig- 
nificant conquest. Desiring to wipe away the disgrace of this discomfiture, 
and to risk everything for the accomplishment of his grand design, Spinola 
used every method to provoke the prince to a battle, even though a serious 
mutiny among his troops, and the impossibility of forming a junction with 
Buquoy, had reduced his force below that of Maurice; but the latter, to the 
surprise of all who expected a decisive blow, retreated from before the Italian 
general — abandoning the town of Grocnlo, which immediately foil into 
Spinola’s power, and gave rise to manifold conjectures and infinite discon- 
tent at conduct so little in unison with his wonted enterprise and skill. 2 Even 
Henry IV acknowledged it did not answer the expectation he had formed 
from Maurice's splendid talents for war. The fact seems to bo that the prince, 
much as he valued victory, dreaded peace more; and that lie was resolved 
to avoid a decisive blow, which, in putting an end to the contest, would at 
the same time have decreased the individual influence in the state, which 
his ambition now urged him to augment by every possible means. 

The Dutch naval expeditions of 1G06 were not more brilliant than those 
on land. Admiral Hautain, with twenty ships, was surprised off Cape St. 


[' An Blok* points out, Holland had carried no muck moro than hor share oC oxpouso, that 
the burden was growing intolerable Tko debt nlono wns 20,000,000 florins, and in August, 
1000, a BecTofc cormniHbton "with 01don-13nmovcld at the head declared that fnrthoi war was 
growing impossible. Oldeu-Barnevold ovon folt inclined to offor tlio sovereignty to ft foreign 
monarch ] 

Tho campaign was closed. And thus the great war, which had run its stormy coutso 
for nearly forty years, dribbled out of existence, sinking away that rainy November in the dls~ 
mal fens of Zutphon. The long struggle for indopondenco had come, almost unporceivcd, to 
an end Peace had not arrived, hut the work of tl\o armies was ovor for mrmy a long year. 
Freedom and independence wero secured A deed or two, never to bo forgot toil by Netlierlund 
hearts, was yet to bo done on‘tbo ocean, before the long and intricate negotiations for peace 
should begin, and the weary people permit them selves to iciofco ; but the prize was already 
won. — Motley. 
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Vincent by the Spanish fleet. The formidable appearance of their galleons 
inspired on this occasion a perfect panic among the Dutch sailors. They 
hoisted their sails and fled, with the exception of one ship, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Klaazoon, whose desperate conduct saved the national honour. 
Having held out until his vessel was quite unmanageable, and almost his 
whole crew killed or wounded, he prevailed on the rest to agree to the resolu- 
tion lie had formed, knelt down on the deck, and putting up a brief prayer 
for pardon for their act, thrust a light into the powder magazine, and was 
instantly blown up with his companions. Only two men were snatched from 
the sea by the Spaniards; and even these, dreadfully burned and mangled, 
died in the utterance of curses on the enemy. 

HBEM8KEMC AT GIBRALTAR (1607) 

This disastrous occurrence ms soon, however, forgotten in the rejoicings 
for a brilliant victory gained in 1607 by Hcemskerk, so celebrated for his 
voyage to Nova Zembla, and by his conduct in the East. He set sail from 
the ports of Holland in the month of March, determined to signalise himself 
by some great exploit, now necessary to redeem the disgrace which had 
begun to sully the reputation of the Dutch navy. He soon got intelligence 
that the Spanish fleet lay at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar, and he speedily 
prepared to offer them battle. Before the combat began lie held a council 
of war, and addressed the officers in an energetic speech, in which he displayed 
the imperative call on their valour to conquer or die in the approaching con- 
flict. He led on to the action in his own ship; and, to the astonishment of 
both fleets, ho boro right down against the enormous galleon in which the 
flag of the Spanish admiral-in-chicf was hoisted. Avila could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his eyes at this audacity: he at first burst into laughter at 
the notion; but as Hcemskerk approached he cut his cables, and attempted 
to escape under the shelter of the town. The heroic Dutchman pursued him 
through the whole of the Spanish fleet, and soon forced him to action. At 
the second broadside Hcemskerk had his left leg carried off by a cannon ball, 
and he almost instantly died. Vorhoef, the captain of the ship, concealed 
the admiral's death; and the whole fleet continued the action with a valour 
worthy of the spirit in which it was commenced. The victory was soon 
decided: four of the Spanish galleons were sunk or burned, the remainder 
fled; and the citizens of Cadiz trembled with the apprehension of sack and 
pillage. But the death of Heotuskerk, when nude known to the surviving 
victors, seemed completely to paralyse them: they attempted nothing further; 
but sailing bade to Holland with the body of their lamented chief, thus paid 
a greater tribute to his importance than, was to be found in the mausoleum 
erected to his memory in the city of Amsterdam. 

The news of this battle, reaching Brussels before it was known in Holland, 
contributed not a little to quicken the anxiety of the archdukes for peace. 
The king of Spain, worn out by tiio war which drained his treasury, had for 
some time ardently desired it. The Portuguese made loud complaints of 
the ruin that threatened their trade and their East Indian colonies. The 
Spanish ministers were fatigued with the apparently interminable contest 
which baffled all their calculations. Spinola, even in the midst of his brilliant 
career, found himself so overwhelmccf with debts, and so oppressed by the 
reproaches of the numerous creditors who were ruined by his default of pay- 
ment, that he joined in the general demand for repose. In the month of 
May, 1607, proposals were made by the archdukes, in compliance with the 
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general desire; and their two plenipotentiaries, Van Wittenhorstnnd Gevaerts, 
repaired to the Hague. 

Public opinion in the united states was divided on this important question. 
An instinctive hatred against the Spaniards, and long habits of warfare, 
influenced the great mass of the people to consider any overture for peace 
as some wily artifice aimed at their religion and liberty. War seemed to open 
inexhaustible sources of wealth; while peace seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the courage which was now as much a habit as war appeared to be a want. 
This reasoning was particularly convincing to Prince Maurice, whose fame, 
with a large portion of his authority and revenues, depended on the contin- 
uance of hostilities: it was also strongly relished and supported in Zealand 
generally, and in the chief towns which dreaded the rivalry of Antwerp. 1 
But those who bore the burden of the war saw the subject under a different 
aspect: they feared that the present state of things would lead to their con- 
quest by the enemy, or to the ruin of their liberty by the growing power of 
Maurice. They hoped that peace would consolidate the republic and cause 
the reduction of the debt, which now amounted to 26,000,000. florins. At 
the head of the party who so reasoned was Bamcvcld; and his name is a 
guarantee with posterity for the wisdom of the opinion. 

To allow the violent opposition to subside, and to prevent any explosion 
of party feuds, the prudent Barnevcld suggested a mere suspension of arms, 
during which the permanent interests of both states might be calmly dis- 
cussed: he even undertook to obtain Maurice’s consent to the armistice. 
The prince listened his arguments, and was apparently convinced by them. 
He, at any rate, sanctioned the proposal; but he afterwards complained 
that Barnevcld had deceived him, in representing the negotiation as a feint 
for the purpose of persuading the kings of France and England to give greater 
aid to the republic. It is more than likely that Maurice reckoned on the 
improbability of Spain’s consenting to the terms of the proposed treaty; and, 
on that chance, withdrew an opposition which could scarcely be ascribed to 
any but. motives of personal ambition. It is, however, certain, that his dis- 
content at this transaction, either with himself or Bamoveld, laid the founda- 
tion of that bitter enmity which proved fatal to the life of the latter, and 
covered his own name, otherwise glorious, with undying reproach. 

The United Provinces positively refused to admit even the commence- 
ment of a negotiation without the absolute recognition of their independence 
by the archdukes. A new ambassador was accordingly chosen on the part of 
these sovereigns. He was a monk of the order of St. Francis, named John 
Neyen, a native of Antwerp. The suspicions of the statcs-gcncral seem fully 
justified by the dubious tone of the various communications, which avoided 
the direct admission of the required preliminary as to the independence of the 
United Provinces. It was at length concluded in explicit terms; and a sus- 
pension of arms for eight months was the immediate consequence. 

But the negotiation for peace was on the point of being completely broken, 
in consequence of the conduct of Neyen, who justified every doubt of his 

P Blok fc lias stated various reasons for the war- party’s action - "In time of war, the 
supremacy of Holland aiul Zealand, tlio sou] of tlm union, hail been enduied. In time of poaco, 
jealousy would he excited by this dominance, and the lack of a stiong contral government would 
become mote patent, Moreover, the Calvinist minority now in powor would have to yloid, 
more or less, to the majority composed of nominal Catholics, of libertines, and of indifforont 
people. The house of Orange, whose reputation Maurice had sustained during nctivo hostili- 
ties, might lind Us influence w-eaken. Maurice could not stand in liis father’s shadow as states- 
man, and wholly lacked capacity to revise the articlos of union. 'Thus there was much ground 
for reluctance to make peace. Moreover, the war had become a source of commercial pros- 
penty, which could not be checked without affecting the existence of many thoiwunds.”} 
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sincerity by an attempt to corrupt Aarssens the greffier of the states-general 
or at least to influence hia conduct in the progress of the treaty. Neyen pre- 
sented him, in the name of the archdukes, and as a token of his esteem, with 
a diamond of great value and a bond for 50,000 crowns, Aarssens accepted 
these presents with the approbation of Prince Maurice, to whom he had con- 
fided the circumstance, and who was no doubt delighted at what promisdk 



(1013-1075) 


a rupture of the negotiations. Vcrreyken, a counsellor of state, who assisted 
Neyen in his diplomatic labours, was formally summoned before the assembled 
states-general, ancl there Barneveld handed to him the diamond ancl the 
bond; and at the same time read him a lecture of true republican severity on 
the subject. Verreyken was overwhelmed by the violent attack: he denied 
the authority of Neyen for the measure he had taken. 

In the moil tli of January, 1608, the various ambassadors were assembled 
at the Hague. Spinola was the chief of the plenipotentiaries appointed by 
the king of Spain; and Jeannin, president of the parliament of Dijon, a 
man of rare endowments, represented France. Prince Maurice, accompanied 

II. >Y,~VOli, XIII 
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by liis brother Frederick Henry, the various counts of Nassau his cousins, 
and a numerous escort, advanced some distance to meet Spinola, conveyed 
him to the Hague in his own carriage, and lavished on him all the attentions 
reciprocally due between two such renowned captains during the suspension 
of their rivalry. The president Richardot was, with Neyon ami Vcrreyken, 
ambassador from the archdukes; bulBarncvcld and Jcanuin appear to have 
played the chief parts in the important transaction which now filled nil 
Europe with anxiety. Every state was more or less concerned in the result; 
and the three great monarchies of England, France, and Spain had all a vital 
interest at stake. The conferences were therefore frequent; and the debates 
assumed a great variety of aspects, which long kept the civilised world in 
suspense. 

The main points for discussion, and on which depended Lite decision for 
peace or war, were those which concerned religion; and the demand, on the 
part of Spain, that the United Provinces should renounce all claims to the, 
navigation of the Indian seas. Philip required for the Catholics of the United 
Provinces the free exercise of their religion; this was opposed by the, slatcs- 
general: and the archduke Albert, seeing the impossibility of carrying that 
point, despatched his confessor Fra Inigo de Bmuoln to Spain. 

The conferences at the Hague were not interrupted on this question; but 
they went on slowly, months being consumed in discussions on articles of 
trifling importance. They were resumed in the month of August with greater 
vigour. It was announced that the king of Spain abandoned the question 
respecting religion ; r but that it was in the certainty that his moderation 
would be recompensed by ample concessions on that of the Indian trade, on 
which lie was inexorable. This article became the rock on which the whole 
negotiation eventually split. The court of Spain on the one hand, and the 
stales-general on the oilier, inflexibly maintained their opposing claims. It 
was in vain that the ambassadors turned and twisted llio subject with all the 
subtleties of diplomacy. Every possible expedient was used to shake the 
determination of the Dutch. But the influence of the East India Company, 
the islauds of Zealand, and the city of Amsterdam prevailed over all. Reports 
of the avowal on the part of the king of Spain that lie would never renounce 
his title to the sovereignty of the United Provinces, unless they abandoned 
the Indian navigation and granted the free exorcise of religion, threw the 
whole diplomatic corps into confusion; and, on the 25th of August, the slates- 
gcneral announced to the marquis of Spinola and the other ambassadors that 
the congress was dissolved, and that all hopes of peace were abandoned. 

Nothing seemed now likely to prevent the immediate renewal of hostilities, 
when the ambassadors of France and England proposed the mediation of their 
respective masters for the conclusion of a truce for several years. The king 
of Spain and the archdukes were well satisfied to obtain even this temporary 
cessation of the war; but Prince Maurice and a portion of the provinces 
strenuously opposed the proposition. The French and English ambassadors, 
however, in concert with Barnevcld, who steadily maintained his influence, 
laboured incessantly to overcome those difficulties; and finally succeeded in 
overpowering all opposition to the truce. A new congress was agreed on, to 
assemble at Antwerp for the consideration of the conditions; and the slalcs- 
gencral agreed to remove from the Hague to Bergon-op-Zoom, to be more 
within reach and ready to co-operate in the negotiation, 

But, before matters assumed this favourable turn, discussions and dis- 
putes had intervened on several occasions to render fruitless every effort of 
those who so incessantly laboured for the great causes of humanity and the 
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general good. On one occasion Barneveld, disgusted with the opposition of 
Prince Maurice and his partisans, had actually resigned his employments; 
but brought back by the solicitations of the states-general, and reconciled to’ 
Maurice by the intervention of Jeannin, the negotiations for the truce were 
resumed; and, under the auspices of the ambassadors, they were happily 
terminated. After two years’ delay, this long-wished-for truce was concluded 
and signed on the 9th of April, 1609, to continue for the space of twelve years. 

THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE 

This celebrated treaty contained thirty-two articles; and its fulfilment 
on cither side was guaranteed by the kings of France and England. Not- 
withstanding the time taken up m previous discussions, the treaty is one of 
the most vague and unspecific state papers that exist. The archdukes, in 
their own names and in that of the king of Spain, declared the United Prov- 
inces to bo free and independent states, on which they renounced all claim 
whatever. By the third article each party was Lo hold respectively the 
places which they possessed at the commencement of the armistice. The 
fourth and fifth articles grant to the republic, but in a phraseology obscure 
and even doubtful, the right of navigation and free trade to the Indies. The 
eighth contains all that regards the exercise of religion; and the remaining 
clauses are wholly relative to [Joints of internal trade, custom-house regula- 
tions, and matters of private interest. Ephemeral and temporary as this 
peace appeared, it was received with almost universal demonstrations of joy 
by the population of the Netherlands in their two grand divisions. 

The ton southern provinces, now confirmed under the sovereignty of the 
house of Austria, and from this period generally distinguished by tiro name of 
Belgium, immediately began, like the northern division of the country, to 
labour for the great object of repairing the dreadful sufferings caused by their 
long and cruel war. Their success was considerable. Albert and Isabella, 
their sovereigns, joined to considerable probity of character and talents for 
government a fund of humanity which led them to unceasing acts of benev- 
olence. The whole of their dominions quickly began to recover from the 
ravages of wav. Agriculture and the minor operations of trade resumed all 
their wonted activity. But the manufactures of Flanders were no more; 
and the grander exorcise of commerce seemed finally removed to Amsterdam 
and the other chief towns of Holland.!? 

BUTCH COMMERCE AND EXPLORATION 

The year 1595 is signalised in the annals of Dutch commerce. as being 
that of tho commencement of the trade between the United Provinces ana 
the East Indies. The arrest of their ships by the king of Spain, in 1586, 
had induced the merchants to undertake more distant voyages; since which 
time, tho scarcity that had prevailed for some years in Italy had afforded 
them a rich harvest of traffic in carrying corn thither from the countries of 
the Baltic. The restoration of plenty in that quarter caused these specula- 
tions, in great measure, to cease, which obligctl the mariners of Holland and 
Zealand to seek out some new market for their industry; while, at the same 
time, their emulation was roused by the fame of the voyages and discoveries 
of the English and Portuguese. , 

One Cornelia IToutman, of Gouda, having spent some years in Lisbon, 
returned to Amsterdam, with such tempting accounts of the profits to be 
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gained by a trade with the spice islands of India, that he induced nine mer- 
chants of that city to form themselves into a company for the establishment 
of a commerce with the nations of the East. They equipped, entirely at 
their own cost, four vessels, equally fitted for war and the transport of mer- 
chandise. Setting sail from the Tcxel on the 2nd of April, it was Juno of 
the next year before they reached the island of Java. Here they had to 
encounter the hostility of a company of Portuguese merchants, settled at 
Bantam, the capital. Three ships returned in 1597, after a voyage of more 
than two years, to Amsterdam, where their arrival, laden with pepper, nut- 
megs, and mace, was the signal for a general jubilee, though but 90 out of 
250 of their crews were left alive. 


Arctic Exploration 

This enterprise had neon preceded by an expedition undertaken in the 
last year, towards the north pole, with a view of discovering a shorter and 
safer passage to China than that round the cape of Good Hope. For this 
purpose two Vlic-boats (so called from being built expressly for the difficult 
navigation of the Ylie) were fitted out, one in Holland and the other in Zea- 
land, the admiralty of these provinces providing half the expense, witli 
instructions to attempt tlie passage into the sea of Tatary, through the 
straits of Weygat between Nova Zcmbla and Russia. At the same time, 
some merchants of Amsterdam, at the suggestion of the celebrated geographer 
and divine, Petrus r Plancius, prepared another vessel, with tho view of dis- 
covering if it were possible to effect a passage into the same sea to tho north 
of Nova Zembla. The three vessels parted company at the island of Kildin 
(69° 40'), when the two former, shaping their course north-northeast, dis- 
covered Staten Island; and passing the Wcygat, to which they gave tlie 
name of the straits of Nassau, succeeded, though frequently in danger of 
being enclosed by the ice or dashed in pieces by tlie floating bergs, in effecting 
their passage into the sea of Tatary, along which they sailed us far as tho 
mouth of tne Obi. 

The Amsterdam vessel reached Lombsbay (lat. 74° 20'), but was pre- 
vented from advancing further by tlie continual mists and the quantity of 
ice, as well as the unwillingness of the crew to continue the voyage. On 
the report brought by the two former vessels, the states-general wore induced 
to fit out seven ships in this year for tlie same expedition, but they added 
nothing to the previous discoveries, their navigation being impeded by the 
ice. Determined, however, if possible, to effect their purpose, the merchants 
of Amsterdam once more equipped two vessels — the one commanded by 
Jan Corncliszoon Rijp, the other by Jakob van Heeinskcrk, both resolute, 
able, and enterprising captains, with one Willem Barcntz, famed for his 
skill as a pilot. Setting sail in company on the LOth of May, they separated 
on the coast of Norway, when the ship of Rijp, steering towards the north- 
west discovered the island of Spitzbergen, to which they gave this name 
from the pointed appearance of its mountains. 1 

They had reached tlm 75th degree of north latitude, when their vessel 
became firmly locked in the ice at no great distance from tho shore. Hope- 
less of moving, they had no other resource left than to make the best prepara- 
tions they might for a residence there during tho whole winter. Happily 
they were well supplied with clothing, wine, and food, except meat; and hav- 


1 From t be Dutch words “ spitz," pointed, and ** berg," mountain. 
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ing found a quantity of chift-wood in a fresh-water stream, at about three 
miles distance, which singularly enough remained unfrozen, they soon com- 
pleted a spacious and tolerably commodious hut; from the same source, 
also, they obtained ample provision of firewood, Here they ran imminent 
risk of destruction from the multitude of bears which, attracted probably 
by the smell, prowled day and night around their new habitation; some of 
these they killed, and found their fat highly serviceable in keeping their 
lamps burning during the season of darkness, which lasted from the 4th of 
November to the 24th of January. 

They remained here ten months, and the middle of June, 1596, arrived 
without any appearance of proba- 
bility of their being able to float 
the vessel; and fearing lest, if they 
delayed longer, the ice might again 
accumulate and prevent their re- 
turn, they set out in two open 
boats on their voyage homeward. 

After a series of incredible hard- 
ships and perils, from the effect of 
which their pilot, Willem Barents;, 
died, they arrived at Waardhuys, 
on the coast of Norway, where 
they mot with their consort, which 
they supposed to have perished 
long ago. llijp, the commander, 
having taken them on board his 
vessel, set sail for Amsterdam, 
whore they were received as men 
risen from the dead, the failure in 
the objeet of their expedition being 
wholly forgotten in admiration 
at the surpassing courage and 
patience with wliieh they had 
endured their sufferings. 1 

A quarrel between the queen 
of England and the Ilanso towns, 
which had existed for some years, 
poror banished from the empire the company of English merchant adventurers 
resident in the town of Stadc. Intelligence of the circumstance no sooner 
reached the United Provinces, than all the principal towns sent to offer the 
merchants extensive privileges, in the hope of inducing them to settle there. 
After some consideration, they chose the town of Middelburg in Zealand, 
whither they drew an immense trade in cloths, serges, and baize; the queen 

1 In the relation of this voyago, wo meet with an instance of the extraordinary elasticity of 
splilt, and of the predilection foi tholr national customs, peculiar to this people, The fitli of 
January, the ove of tlio day of tho Three Kings, is one of those periodical seasons consecrated 
by tho Dutch to idleness find frolic. Tlio suftovings of tho ship's crew from cold were intense ; 
they had not soon tlio sun for two months, and many moro must he passed before they could bo 
mlensed from their ico-girt prison; but, philosophically observing that because they expected 
so many sad days was no ion son they should not lmvo ono meiry one, they chose tho chief 
boatswain as thoir king (a potontato of liko authority and functions with tho Lord of Misrulo In 
our Christmas rovols); drank to tho health of tho new sovereign of Nova Zembla in bumpers of 
wine, which they had spared for tho occasion ; tossod the pancake {dt rigueuv on such occa- 
sions) with tlio proscribed coromonios, and made the droary realms of the enow-king re-echo 
for tile first time to tho sounds of human mirth and Jollity* 
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became bo violent in 1598 that the em- 
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commanding that all the wools exported from England should be consigned 
to them. About the same time, the city of Amsterdam, was enriched by 
the settlement of an immense number of wealthy Jews ; who had fled from 
Portugal to avoid the renewed persecutions exercised against them on account 
of their religion. 

A new source of foreign commerce, also, was at this period opened to the 
provinces by a treaty with the grand signior of Constantinople, from whom 
they obtained entire liberty of traffic to Syria, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, 
for all their vessels sailing under the protection of the king of France. The 
expedition to the East Indies undertaken by the merchants of Amsterdam, 
in 1595, though attended with some disasters, bad roused the emulation of 
the other towns of Holland and Zealand. Eighty ships of considerable size 
sailed this summer to the East and West Indies, to Brazil, and to the coast 
of Guinea, whence they brought large quantities of ivory and gold-dust. 
Nor did these novel and exciting enterprises divert them from their long-estab- 
lished and profitable trade with the countries of the north; 640 vessels from 
the Baltic arrived early in the next year in the port of Amsterdam, bearing 
one hundred thousand tons of merchandise, (timber, corn, hemp, tar, etc.), 
of which each ton paid a duty of twenty guilders. 

The Dutch East India Company 

In tiie year 1602 is dated the erection of the famed Du toll East India 
Company, a source *of immense wealth to Holland, and of continual heart- 
burnings and jealousies between herself and other nations. The groundwork 
of this company had been formed by a few merchants of Amsterdam in 1595; 
and, notwithstanding the losses and disasters subsequently occasioned by 
the combined hostility of the natives and Portuguese, the trade had become 
yearly more profitable, and the public appetite for it had constantly and 
rapidly increased. The commanders of the Dutch vessels had been able to 
obviate in some measure the effects of the misrepresentations of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese on the minds of the people of India, and had made alliances 
witli the islanders of Banda, the king of Tomato, and of Kandy in the island 
of Ceylon, and the sovereign of Achin, 

Under those favourable circumstances, companies were established in 
several towns both of Holland and Zealand; but they perceived, ere long, 
that they unconsciously inflicted extensive damage on eacli oilier. For tins 
reason, the states determined upon consolidating all the companies into one 
general East India Company, which for a term of twenty-one years should 
have the exclusive privilege of navigating east of the capo of Good Hope, 
and west of the straits of Magellan. The capital amounted to 6,000,000 
guilders; the company was empowered to make alliances with the sovereigns 
of India in the name of the states or chief magistrate of the provinces, to 
build forts, and appoint governors taking the oath to the stales. The com- 
pany commenced operations by the equipment of a fleet of fourteen armed 
vessels, of which Wybrand van Wanvyk was appointed admiral. Wybraiul 
remained nearly five years abroad, and in the year 1606 discovered the island 
to which he gave the name of Mauritius. 

The commencement of the career of the new East India Company was 
one of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In 1603 another fleet of thirteen 
ships, under the command of Stephen van der Hagen, sailing to the coast 
of Malabar, made with the king of Calicut an advantageous treaty of com- 
merce and alliance against the Portuguese; and early in this year arrived 
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before Amboyna, the citadel of which the Portuguese were forced to surrender. 
It was a remarkable proof of the bitter and savage hatred which subsisted 
between the Dutch and Spaniards that the former on this, as on most other 
occasions, when they captured an enemy’s ship, put the whole of the 
Spaniards to death, while the Portu- 
guese they brought safely to land, and 
often released them without a ransom. 

During the negotiations for the 
truce the greater number of deputies 
in the states were determined at all 
hazards to insist upon the continuation 
of a commerce which had now become 
actually necessary to their well-being; 
which employed 190 ships, and above 
eight thousand men; and of which the 
annual returns were estimated at 43,- 
000,000 guilders. The trade with 
Spain, which was offered in the stead, 
was of far inferior value. It was in 
vain that they had fought during forty 
years for their liberty, and against 
the duke of Alva’s tenth, as destruc- 
tive of commerce, if they were now to 
endure the slavery of being excluded 
from tho greater portion of the world. 

The provinces were the less dis- 
posed to make the immense sacrifice re- 
quired of them by Spain, in consequence 
of the tidings which reached them in 
1 608, of the successes obtained by their 
countrymen, and tho rich prizes they 
had captured in the Indian seas. A 
fleet of thirteen vessels, which had been 
equipped for India in 1605, under the 
admiral Matolicf, one of tho directors 
of tho company, sailing to tho penin- 
sula of Malay, made alliances with the 
four kings then reigning in Johore, one Houses oe Ghent 

whose ancestors had been deprived of 

Malacca by the Portuguese, and, in concert with them, in 1608, undertook 
tho siege of that city. He had lain before it four months, when Don Alonzo 
do Castro, viceroy of India, came to its relief with a fleet of fourteen galleons 
and twenty smaller vessels, on board of which were 3,700 men. The number 
of tho Dutch amounted to no more than 1,200. At the approach of the enemy, 
Matclief broke up tire siege, and re-embarked his artillery; when, advancing 
to meet the Spanish fleet, a sharp contest ensued, in which each side_ lost 
three vessels; but tho Dutch had no more than eight men killed, while a 
considerable number perished on the side of the Spaniards. A second engage- 
ment, fought not long after, was far more decisive; two ships of Castro’s 
fleet were captured, a third destroyed by fire, and the remainder so entirely 
disabled that, retreating into the roads of Malacca, they were burned by 
the Spaniards themselves. 

Tho advantages of this victory wore counterbalanced by the loss of Tidor, 
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where, the citadel having been destroyed, in compliance with the wishes of 
the Icing, the Portuguese regained possession of the island without difficulty. 

The publication of the truce had been received in the Spanish Netherlands 
with unbounded acclamations; but the inhabitants of the United Provinces, 
in whose natural ly pacific disposition the long war, ancl the successes attendant 
on it, had worked a vast change, manifested a joy less lively and universal. 
The feelings with which it was regarded by foreign nations were those of 
unbounded astonishment and admiration. 0 

Motley has thus summed up the war: "A commonwealth of sand-banka, 
lagoons, and meadows, less than fourteen thousand square miles in extent, 
had done battle for nearly half a century with the greatest of existing powers, 
a realm whose territory was nearly a third of the globe, and which claimed 
universal monarchy, And this had been done with an army averaging forty- 
six thousand men, half of them foreigners hired by the job, and by a sea- 
faring population, volunteering into ships of every class and denomination, 
from a fly-boat to a galleot of war. And when the republic had won its 
independence, after this almost eternal warfare, it owed four or five millions 
of dollars, and had sometimes an annual revenue of nearly that amount.’ 1 1> 

In his biography of Olden-Barnevekl, Motley has thus summed up the 
truce- 

“The convention was signed in the spring of 1609. The ten ensuing 
years in Europe were comparatively tranquil, but they were scarcely to be 
numbered among the full and fruitful sheaves of a pacific epoch. It was a 
pause, a breathing spgll during which the sulphurous clouds which had made 
the atmosphere of Christendom poisonous for nearly half a century had sullenly 
rolled away, whilst at every point of the horizon they were seen massing 
themselves anew in portentous and ever-accumulating strength, To us of 
a remote posterity the momentary division of epochs seems hardly discernible. 
So rapidly did that fight of demons which we call the Thirty Years’ War trend 
on the heels of the forty years’ struggle for Dutch Independence which had 
just been suspended, that we are accustomed to think ana speak of lire Eighty 
Years’ War as one pure, perfect, sanguinary whole.”/ 




With the exception of a bloodless mimicry of war, in a dispute over the 
succession to the duchy of Julicli, or Juliers, the United Provinces presented 
for the space of twelve years a long-continued picture of peace, as the term 
is generally received: but a peace so disfigured by intestine troubles, and 
so stained by actions of despotic cruelty, that the period which should have 
been that of its greatest happiness becomes but an example of its worst 
disgrace. _ 

The assassination of Henry IV, in the year 1609, whilst robbing France 
of one of its best monarchs, deprived the United Provinces of their truest 
and most powerful friend. 

But the death of this powerful supporter of their efforts for freedom, 
and the chief guarantee for its continuance, was a trifling calamity to the 
United Provinces, in comparison with the rapid fall from the true point of 
glory so painfully exhibited in the conduct of their own domestic champion. 
It had been well for Prince Maurice of Nassau had the last shot fired by the 
defeated Spaniards in the battle of Nieuport struck him dead in the moment 
of his greatest victory, and on the summit of his fame. From that celebrated 
day he had performed no deed of war that could raise his reputation as a 
soldier, and all his acts as stad holder were calculated to sink him below the 
level of civil virtue 1 and just government. 

Opposed to Maurice in almost every one of his acts was Barneveld, one 
of the truest patriots of any time or country; and, with the exception of 
William the great prince of Orange, the most eminent citizen to whom the 
affairs of the Netherlands have given celebrity. Long after the completion 

[' Jeormir. line! proposed to the states tho ampin provisions made for Clio prince and his 
whole family on tho occasion of tho treaty. Philip, prince of Orange, besides his share of 
his pntovnnl estates, received 1,000,000 guilders ; an annuity of 25,000 guilders was conferred 
on Pilnco Mnurico, wlio was likewise to retain Ills present ofilces, at a salary of 80,000 guilders 
a your, with 80,000 more as an Indemnification for tho loss ho sustained by the cessation of the 
wav; and proportional pensions wore settled on Prince Henry, Count William of Nassau, stad- 
h older of Friesland, the princess downgor, and oven upon Justin of Nassau, the Illegitimate 
son of tho lato princo of Ornngo. Of tho selfish rapaoity of Maurice, tho prominent vice of his 
charaotor, tho English ambassador, Sir Ralph Win wood * gives tho following testimony ; 11 No 
ono thing hath boon of greater trouble to us than tho craving humour of Count Maurice, who, 
not satlsflod with tho largo treatments granted by the states, demanded satisfaction for certain 
pretensions, grounded upon grants to his father from the states of Brabant and Flanders, at 
such thno as they wore under the government of the fluke of Anjou; which demand he pressed 
so hard that ho gave a charge to Count William not to sign tho treaty unless In this particular 
ho should rocolvo contentment,"*’] 
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of the trace, every minor point in the domestic affairs of the republic seemed 
merged in the conflict between the stoclholder and the pensionary. Without 
attempting to specify these, we limy say, generally, that almost every one 
redounded to the disgrace of the prince and the honour of the patriot. 


TUB ARMINIAN CONTROVERSY 

But the main question of agitation was the fierce dispute which soon 
broke out between two professors of theology of the university of Leyden, 
Francis Gomaras and Jakobus Arminius [Jacob van HarmensenJ. We do 
not regret on this occasion that our confined limits spare us the task of re- 
cording in detail controversies on points of speculative doctrine. The whole 

strength of the intellects which had 
long been engaged in the conflict for 
national and religious liberty was now 
directed to metaphysical theology, and 
wasted upon interminable disputes 
about pre< lestination and grace. Barno- 
veld enrolled himself among the 
partisans of Arminiua; Maurice, eventu- 
ally became a Gomarisl. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely to be wondered at that a 
country so recently delivered from 
slavery both in church and slate should 
nm into wild excesses of intolerance. 
Persecutions of various kinds were in- 
dulged in against papists, anabaptists, 
Soeinians, and all the shades of doc- 
Uine into which Christianity had split. 
Every minister who, in the milder spirit 
of Lutheranism, strove to moderate the 
rage of Calvmistic enthusiasm, was 
Francis gomauun openly denounced by its partisans; and 

(inos-iMi) ono, named Gaspard Koolhaas, was 

actually excommunicated by a synod. 

Ar mini us had been appointed professor at Leyden in 1003, for the mild- 
ness of his doctrines, which were joined to most affable manners, a happy 
temper, and a purity of conduct which no calumny could successfully traduce. 
His colleague Gomarus, a native of Bruges, learned, violent, and rigid in 
sectarian points, soon became jealous of the more popular professor’s influ- 
ence. A furious attack on the latter was answered by recrimination; and 
the whole battery of theological authorities was reciprocally discharged by 
one or other of the disputants. 

The states of Holland interfered between them : they were summoned to 
appear before the council of state; and grave politicians listened for hours 
to the dispute. Arminius obtained the advantage, by the apparent reason- 
ableness of his creed, and the gentleness and moderation of his conduct. lie 
was meek, while Gomarus was furious; and many of the listeners declared 
that they would rather die with the charity of the former than in the faith 
of the latter. A second hearing was allowed them before the states of Hol- 
land (August 20th, 1609). Again Arminius took the lead; and tho contro- 
versy went on unceasingly, till this amiable man, worn out by his exertions 
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and tho presentiment of the evil winch these disputes were engendering for 
his country, expired October 19th, 1609, in his forty-ninth year, piously per- 
sisting in his opinions. 

The Gomamfcs now loudly called for a national synod, to regulate the 
points of faith. The Arminians remonstrated on various grounds, and thus 
acquired the name of “Remonstrants,” by which they were soon generally 
distinguished. The most deplorable contests ensued. Serious riots occurred 
in several of the towns of Holland; and James I of England could not resist 
the temptation of entering the polemical lists, as a champion of orthodoxy 
and a decided Gomarist. His hostility was chiefly directed against Vorstius, 
the successor and disciple of Arminius. He pretty strongly recommended 
the states-goneral to have him burned for heresy. His inveterate intolerance 
knew no bounds; and it completed the melancholy picture of absurdity 
which the whole affair presents to reasonable minds. 

In this dispute, which occupied and agitated all, it was impossible that 
Barneveld should not choose the congenial temperance and toleration of 
Arminius. Maurice, with probably no distinct conviction, or much interest 
in the abstract differences on either side, joined the Gomarists, His motives 
were purely temporal; for the party he espoused was now decidedly as much 
political as religious. King James rewarded him by conferring on him the 
riband of the order of the Garter vacant by the death of Henry IV of France. 
The ceremony of investiture was performed with great pomp by the English 
ambassador at the Hague; and James and Maurice entered from that time 
into a close and uninterrupted correspondence. 


BAItNEYELD OUTWITS ICING JAMES 

During the long continuance of the theological disputes, the United 
Provinces had nevertheless made rapid strides towards commercial greatness; 
and the year 1616 witnessed the cpmpletion of an affair which was considered 
the consolidation of their independence. This important matter was the 
recovery of the towns of Uriel and Flushing, and the fort of Rammekins, 
which lmd been placed in the hands of the English as .security for the loan 
granted to tho republic by Queen Elizabeth. The whole merit of the trans- 
action was due to tho perseverance and address of Barneveld acting on the 
weakness and the embarrassments of King James. Religious contention 
did not so fully occupy Barneveld but that ho kept a constant eye on political 
concerns. Ho was well informed on all that passed in the English court: he 
lenew the wants of James, and was aware of his efforts to bring about the 
marriage of his son with the infanta of Spain, The clanger of such an alliance 
was evident to the penetrating Barneveld, who saw in perspective the proba- 
bility of the wily Spaniard's obtaining from the English monarch possession 
of the strong places in question. Ho therefore resolved on obtaining their 
recovery; and his great care was to get them back with a considerable abate- 
ment of the enormous debt for which they stood pledged, and which now 
amounted to 8,000,000 florins. It was finally agreed that the states should 
pay in full of tho demand 2,728,000 florins (about £250,000), being about one- 
third of tho debt. Prince Maurice repaired to the cautionary towns in. the 
month of June, 1616, and received them at the hands of the English gov- 
ernors, the garrisons at tire same time entering into the service of the 
republic. 

The accomplishment of this measure afforded the highest satisfaction to 
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the United Provinces. It caused infinite discontent in England; and .Tames, 
with the common injustice of men who make a bad bargain (even though its 
conditions be of their own seeking, and suited to their own convenience) 
turned his own self-dissatisfaction into bitter hatred against him whose watch- 
ful integrity had successfully laboured for his country’s good. Barnevekl's 
leaning towards France and the Aiminians filled the measure of James’ un- 
worthy enmity. Its effects were soon apparent, on the arrival at the Hague 
of Carleton, who succeeded Wimvoocl as James' ambassador. The haughty 
pretensions of this diplomatist, whose attention seemed turned to theological 
disputes rather than politics, gave great disgust; and lie contributed not a 
little to the persecution which led to the tragical end of Bavneveld’s life. 
Frans van Aarssens, son to him who proved himself so incorruptible 
when attempted to be bribed by Ncyen, was one of the foremost of the faction 
who now laboured for the downfall of the pensionary. He was a man of 
infinite dissimulation; versed in all the intrigues of courts; and so deep in 
all their tortuous tactics, that cardinal Richelieu, well qualified to prize that 
species of talent, declared that lie knew only three great political geniuses, 
of whom Francis Aarssens was one. 

The honorary empire of the seas seems at this time to have been success- 
fully claimed by the United Provinces: they paid back with interest the 
haughty conduct with which they had been long treated by the English; 
and they refused to pay the fishery duties to which the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were subject. The Dutch sailors had even the temerity, under pre- 
text of pursuing pirates ft to violate the British territory: they set fire to the 
town of Crookhaven, in Ireland, and massacred several of the inhabitants. 
King James, immersed in theological studies, appears to have passed lightly 
over this outrage. But he took fire at the news that the states had prohibited 
the importation of cloth dyed and dressed in England. It required the best 
exertion of Barnevekl’s talents to pacify him. 

The influence of Prince Maurice had gained complete success for the 
Calvinist party, in its various titles of Gomarists, non-remonstrants, etc. 
Tlie audacity and violence of these ferocious sectarians knew no bounds. 
Outrages, _ too many to enumerate, became common through the country; 
and Arminianism was on all sides assailed and persecuted. Barneveld fre- 
quently appealed to Maurice without effect; and all the efforts of the former 
to obtain justice by means of the civil authorities were paralysed by the 
inaction in which the prince retained the military force. Schism upon schism 
was the consequence, and the whole country was reduced to that state of 
anarchy so favourable to the designs of an ambitious soldier already in the 
enjoyment of almost absolute power. 

All efforts were subservient to the one grand object of utterly destroying, 
by a public proscription, the whole of the patriot party, now identified with 
Arminianism. A national synod was loudly clamoured for by the Gomarists 
in spite of opposition^ on constitutional grounds. Uilenbogaard, the en- 
lightened pastor and friend of Maurice, who on all occasions laboured for the 
general good, now moderated, as much as possible, the violence of either 
parly; but lie could not persuade Barneveld to render himself, by com- 
pliance, a tacit accomplice in a measure that he conceived fraught with 
violence to the public privileges. He had an inflexible enemy in Carleton 
the English ambassador. His interference carried the question; and it was 
at his suggestion that Dordrecht, or Dort, was chosen for the assembling of 
the synod. Du Maurier, the French ambassador, acted on all occasions ns 
a mediator. / 
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Maurice versus barneveld or autocracy versus aristocracy 

To recount fully the feud between Holland’s most eminent politician 
and her most eminent soldier would require a further explication of fine 
religious and political distinctions than is possible in this work. It is desirable 
however, to contradict the impression given by many historians, that Maurice 
was altogether a self-seeking tyrant and Barneveld altogether a self-effacing 
patriot. It must be remembered always that Maurice refused the crown as 
positively as did George Washington, and that Barneveld was not only a inan of 
a grasping and domineering nature, but also a representative of the aristocracy, 
not of the populace. The populace was as little represented in the republic 
of Holland as in the early republic of Switzerland. The internal contests 
in both came about from the mutual jealousies of states and cantons. 

Holland, having borne more than half of the financial and other burdens 
of the seven provinces, had easily maintained control in time of war; but 
with peace came a desire for equality among the other states, and a corre- 
sponding unwillingness on the part of Holland to relinquish pre-eminence. 
The ensuing contest lias been well likened to the quarrel between the doctrines 
of states’ rights and of centralisation in the United States of America, with 
this modification — that in the Netherlands centralisation meant the states- 
general under the dominance of the states of Holland. As Motley d says in 
his biography, “The slatcs-general were virtually John of Barneveld.” And 
Barneveld, being the advocate of Holland, felt a deeper concern for Holland 
than for the entire seven provinces, as later many^a confederate leader felt 
a heavier duly to his own state than to the United States. 

Involved in the tangle was Barneveld's strong feeling that the safety of 
the provinces lay in the friendship of Franco, then closely allied with Spain. 
He had already carried through his Spanish truce in spite of much opposition; 
and this collusion with the Catholic Spanish sovereignty, at a time of great 
religious bitterness, led many to believe that Barneveld was inclining to 
revert to Spanish domination and was oven in Spanish pay — a cruelly unjust 
accusation, yet one that was honestly believed and openly averred. Further- 
more, he stood for the eccentric and unpopular creed of religious tolerance; 
lie wore an agnostic motto, “To know nothing is the safest creed,” and he 
leaned towards the Arminian minority. 

Prince Maurice, for his part, felt that he had many a just grievance. 
During the war he had been constantly hampered by the states-general, who 
disgusted him with their inexpert advice and compelled him to manoeu- 
vres that often risked his whole campaign. The truce with Spain, at a 
time when lie felt himself capable of imposing a far more advantageous 
treaty, had provoked his vain opposition. The end of war had removed him 
from the field of glory and the focus of European admiration. Now, Maurice 
was the direct descendant of an emperor, His father had been called the 
“ father of his country.” He had been repeatedly offered the crown. Yet 
the son, Maurice, lmd won brilliant victories where William the Silent had 
been able only to manipulate defeat after defeat. If William of Orange had 
deserved the crown, Maurice of Orange deserved it. He would not have 
taken it, he said; and when the opportunity came, and his friends recom- 
mended this step, he forbore. Later, it was indeed his bitterest charge 
against Barneveld that the advocate had accused him of seeking the crown. 
But, none the less, lie felt that lie deserved a foremost place in the govern- 
merit of the country, and it irritated him to find himself constantly over- 
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reached by Earueveld. His acts became more and more dictatorial; but, 
for the matter of that, Barneveld was similarly dictatorial, and if Maurice 
made use of the troops he had led to such prestige, Barneveld enrolled other 
troops, the Waardgelders, against them. 

If Maurice sought to increase Ins own power, similarly Barneveld sought 
both to crush the other states under the sway of Holland and to insist upon 
the non-interference of the other stales in the affairs of Holland. Maurice 
came gradually to represent the anti-Holland party and the anti-Barnevcld 
faction. He began to gain away Bamevcld's majority in the stales-gcneml, 
leaving him only the Holland delegation, and not all of that. 

The intense religious disputes brought this duel between two ambitious 

politicians to that fanatic length 
whither religious disputes usually 
lend. The statcs-genoml, under Bav- 
nevcld's strong control, had at first 
sought to allay the fever of the Go- 
marisls or Calvinists, but had only 
infuriated them by this “interfer- 
ence" of the state in the solemn 
doctrines of the church. Barneveld 
thus became an object of _ hatred to 
the other states of the union and to 
the majority of religious enthusiasts. 
But Maurice gradually inclined to the 
Calvinist side, and found himself 
heading the mass of the public in the 
resistance to Barneveld. Maurice was 
distinctly the leader of the populace. 

Those statements are not meant 
as palliation of the cruel excesses to 
which Maurice afterward drifted, but 
only as an offset to the unjudicial 
tendency to make an ideal martyr 
of tlie splendid but domineering 
Barneveld, and a complete villain 
of the illustrious warrior. Barneveld was undoubtedly the larger-minded, 
the wiser, and nobler of the two men, and, above all, he stood for religious 
toleration. He was, as Motley d said, “ the prim© minister of Protestantism." 
Blit he also was human, and the pity for his fate should not lead to a mis- 
judgment of his historical meaning. 

As Blok® admits, “Rarely lias any state government been so complicated 
as was that of the young commonwealth in its early years of acknowledged 
independence." The union was rather adhesive than cohesive, its elements 
being unlike in almost every way. Holland and Zealand were countships; 
Gelderland was a duchy; Sticht was a bishopric; Utrecht was more nearly 
democratic. Then there weic the ancient privileges to which individual 
cities clung, as dearer than life. 

A strong central power was lacking . 1 There was a council of state, but 
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[‘ Was tli a supremo power of the union, created at Utrecht in 1670, vested in tlio statos- 
gonernl? They wore beginning theoretically to claim it, but Bnrnovold denied the existence of 
any such power either in law or fact. It wns a longue of sovereignties, lie maintained ; a con- 
federacy of seven independent states, unitad for certain purposes by a treaty made some thirty 
years before. Nothing could be moie hnbeciio, judging by the light of subsequent events and 
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the sLatos-general disputed its righl to authority, and limited Us prerogatives 
more and more. The stalos-general rvas a college of deputies from the seven 
provinces, which called themselves “sovereign powers." The number of 
representatives from each province was _ not regulated by any uniform law, 
nor was their term of office. The deputies had assumed almost no responsi- 
bilities; they wished to be instructed from home on every point. The laws 
they made must bo proclaimed by the separate provincial states, each in its 
own province; and disagreement between these two groups was constant. 

The office of governor or stadholder was really an anachronism, Maurice 
having been elected solely ns a counterweight to the grasping Leicester. 
Now he was stadholder in five of the provinces, and his cousin William Louis 
of Nassau in the other two. Owing 
to the fact that the stadholder 
Maurice happened to have become 
also the prince of Orange, his pow- 
ers were enlarged into nearly royal 
dignities; lie was furthermore finan- 
cially independent, and lie had the 
support of the great mass of people, 
who, though they cheerfully ignored 
any rights to suffrage, were yet of 
inevitably great weight in carrying 
any policy to success. 

The shapelessness and disunity 
of tlie government were recognised, 
but no remedy could be agreed 
upon. A union under a counlship 
had been suggested, but Maurice 
said he would rather throw himself 
from the tower at the Hague than 
accept so limited a sovereignty as 
had been offered to his father; and 
the majority was not inclined to 
relinquish the limitations. The city 
of Utrecht, however! was prey to 
various disturbances m 1010 and so 
strongly inclined to uplift Maurice to the sovereignty that a civil wav 
threatened; but the states-gcnoral under Barnevelcl’s leadership managed 
to repress the movement. 

Next the Arminian and Gomarist religious war broke out; and Barneveld, 
fearing a renewal of the church disturbances of Leicester’s time, felt that 
only vigorous action by the slates-genoral could avert serious trouble. He 
declared it to be better to be ruled by a lord than by a mob, though he equally 
abhorred hierarchy, monarchy, and democracy. He cared little about creeds, 
but he cared much about peace. The states forbade the Gomarist or counter- 

the experience of (’onlurlos, tlmn such mi organ I a at ion. Yet It was difficult to show any charter, 
precedent, or piosoilption tor the BovoiQlgnty of the atat-ca goncinl. Necessary as such an incor- 
poialion was for the very oxibtonce of the union, no constitutional union had over boon enacted. 
Practically the province of Holland, representing ihoto than half the population, wealth, 
strength, and intellect of the whole confederation, had achieved an irregular supremacy in the 
fitatoR-gonerah lint its undeniable superiority was now causing a rank growth of envy, hatred, 
and jealousy throughout the country, and the great Advocate of Holland, who was identified 
with the province, and had so long wioldcd its power, wab begin mng to ioap the full harvest of 
that inulico, — Motley, 
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remonstrant synod, repressed the violence of preachers, and sought to gain 
control over church administration by reviving an ordinance of 1591 . 

This provoked such fierce opposition that Barnevcld, Grotius, and others 
felt that military repression of the mob's intolerance for the Arminians would 
be needed. But where was it to be found? Not among the militia, because 
the populace was generally in favour of the counter-remonstrants. Not in 
the army, for Prince Maurice had been gradually driven to take a counter- 
remonstrant stand, though at first he had declined to meddle in theology 
and declared that he "knew nothing of predestination whether it were green 
or blue. He only knew that his flute and Barneveld’s were not likely to 
make music together." 

Frans van Aarssens and others called loudly on Maurice to protect the 
church from Arminian heresy and from Barnevcld. It was the latter word 
that decided him, for he seems honestly to have believed that Barneveld 
was intriguing with France, Spain, and the archdukes, and was in their pay. 
When, then, Barnevcld, on February 23rd, 161(1, asked him to help the states- 
general to discipline the churchmen, lie refused and demanded that a synod 
be called. 

The turmoil grew more furious, and Barneveld seems to have tried to 
persuade the states of Holland even to offer Maurice the countship for his 
support; this stop they refused. Yet something must bo done, he felt, to 
maintain their authority. In despair he proposed that force should be em- 
ployed and that four thousand mercenaries, or W aardgeldei'S, be recruited 
by the magistrates of the towns for independent action. This meant to 
bring matters to a crisis and Maurice to open opposition, It was a dcsperaLo 
step and against a large majority with which Maurice allied himself more and 
more definitely. Barneveld found the stakes of Holland more and more timid 
of solving the question of church government as definitely as he wished. 
The city of Amsterdam was openly opposed to him. The statcs-gcneral 
showed a majority against him. 

The counter-remonstrants seized a church, August 5th, 1617. In rebuke 
of this, Barnevcld managed to put through the states of Holland the so-called 
Sharp Resolution ( Scherpe Resolulie ) declaring the supremacy of the states 
in church matters, refusing to call any synod to debate matters in the province 
of the states, empowering the levy of Waardgeklcrs to quell disturbance, 
and calling on all officials and all officers and soldiers to take an immediate 
oath of obedience to the states on pain of dismissal. Several towns accord- 
ingly enlisted bodies of Waardgeklcrs, and administered the oath of obe- 
dience. 

This brought Maurice to the forefront of the opposition. lie carried 
through the states-general amotion forbidding the states of Holland to demand 
the oath; they then withdrew tire clause concerning the oath, but the levy of 
troops went on. Now, Holland found herself without allies except Utrecht, 
and not agreed within her own bounds. The storm of pamphlets and orations 
against Barneveld left no part of his career, origin, or family unscathed, and 
finally drove him to publish an eloquent review of his life, a Remondr untie, 
appealing to Maurice to recognise his fidelity to the nation. 

But, in spite of Barneveld, the states-general declared that the national 
synod of churchmen should be called to solve the problems which Barnevcld 
believed to belong to state jurisdiction and to take measures for deciding 
what and what only could be believed and preached in the Netherlands. 
July 9th, 1619, the states-general demanded the disbandment of the Waard- 
gelders of Utrecht. They now sent the prince and others with troops to carry 
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out the order. Holland sent emissaries, Hugo Grotius among them, to per- 
suade Utrecht to resist. Maurice prevailed, the Utrecht mercenaries were 
disbanded, and disarmed; the municipal officers took flight, and were replaced 
by counter-remonstrants chosen for life. Briel had been similarly reduced. 

Holland was to be disarmed next; but eight cities declared that they 
would retain their Waardgelders in spite of Maurice and as a protection against 
him. Barnoveld and others begged the prince not to use force. He refused 
to grant the request. The mercenaries were ordered to disband. In spite 
of their early bravado, they dispersed, and the threatened opposition did 
not materialise, for Barnoveld refused to put himself at its head and begin a 
civil war. He was warned then to take flight. This counsel also he refused. 1 ® 


TUB ARREST OF BA FINE VELD 

On August 18th, 1618, Barnoveld proceeded to the assembly of the states 
of Holland. A messenger informed him that the prince desired to speak 
with him. He accordingly went into the chamber where they were accus- 
tomed to hold their conferences, and was immediately arrested by Nythof, 
lieutenant of the prince’s bodyguard, in the name of the states-general. 
The same pretence was used towards Grotius and Hoogerbeets, who were in 
like manner seized and conducted to separate apartments, each in ignorance 
of what had happened to the others. To these was afterwards added Leden- 
berg, scoretary of the states of Utrecht. 1 Uitenbogaard fortunately effected 
his escape to Antwerp, where lie continued during the remainder of the 
truce. 

Although the arrest had been made in the name of the states-general, it 
had never been proposed in that assembly, but was resolved on by those 
members only who had accompanied Maurice to Utrecht, and executed by 
order of the prince himself. Barnoveld, moreover, was under the especial 
protection of the stales of Holland; and the two others as pensionaries of 
Rotterdam and Leyden were under the jurisdiction of those towns, or the 
court of Holland only; nor could they be legally arrested at all, unless fla- 
grante delicto, without a previous complaint made to the municipal govern- 
ments. 

Violent and arbitrary as the arrest was, however, the states-general 
signified their approval of it. Tire states of Holland unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed their surprise that a matter of such importance should have been 
resolved on and executed without their consent, or even knowledge, and 
demanded in strong terms satisfaction for the injury they had sustained by 
a proceeding so derogatory to the privileges and liberty of the province. 

Tire remonstrance of the majority, accordingly, had but little weight witli 
the prince, who replied that what had been done was by the command of 
the states-general, with whom the province of Holland must arrange the 
matter of their jurisdiction. Similar applications from Rotterdam and Ley- 
den met with a like reception. The sons-in-law of Barneveld, the lords of 
Van dor Myle, and Vccnhuizen, with his son, the lord of Groeneveld, having 
besought the prince that their father, in consideration of his age and infirmity, 
might be allowed his own house as a prison, he threw this likewise upon the 

1 It wns supposed by many porsons that the ambassador Carleton was a party to this 
transaction, from the circumstance) o? his haying arrived at the Hague the evening before from 
England, and having continued till a Into hour of the night In conversation 'with the prince of 
Orange. 
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states-gcneral, saying that it tvas their business alone. He added that their 
father should suffer no more harm than himself . 1 

Maurice now repaired at the head of his body-guard of three hundred 
troops, first to Schoonhovcn, where he discharged the magistrates from their 
oaths, and deposed all those members of the great council who had recom- 
mended toleration in religious matters, Riling their places with the most 
violent of the counter-remonstrants. Thence he proceeded to effect a similar 
change in Briel, Delft, and other places, which, the garrisons being favourable 

to him, offered not the 
slightest resistance, The 
governments of Ilnarlcm, 
Leyden, and Rotterdam 
soon after shaved alike fate 
with the rest, and Amster- 
dam itself, which, though 
conspicuous on the side of 
the counter-remonstrants, 
had only boon so in conse- 
quence of a small majority 
in the council, underwent a 
similar change. 

On intelligence of the 
urrosl of Barncvcld, Louis 
XIII of Trance com- 
manded Boissi’ze, his am- 
bassador extraordinary to 
the slales-gcncml, in con- 
junction with Du Marnier, 
to use his utmost efforts 
towards preventing them, 
if possible, from proceeding 
to extremities against the 
prisoners, and to offer his 
mediation in appeasing the 
present discontents. The 
slatos-gcneral made answer 
that the country was in no 
such danger as had been 
falsely represented to the 
king; that the prince of 
Orange had, by mild measures, and without tumult or bloodshed, remedied 
the disorders that had arisen in the civil constitution, and that those which 
infected the church would be appeased by the synod which was shortly to bo 
held at Dordrecht. 



Jan van OijDiiiMUnN’EVELn 
( 1640 - 1001 ) 


THE STNOD OF DOIIT (oil EOUDHECHT) 

This measure had since the consent of Holland encountered no further 
difficulty. As a preliminary, it was necessary that provincial synods should 

^ 1 It is evident from the letters of this period that considerable persuasion, and ovon impor- 
tunity, >vas necessary to engage Mauiicc to adopt the unconstitutional measures ho vas hurried 
into ; tne mimsteis of the church, and tlio English ambassador, Cnrloton. marlo themselves 
particularly activo. 
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be held, for the purpose of appointing delegates to the assembly, which was 
fixed for the 8th of November. To secure the majority in these synods was 
a measure of vital importance to the counter-remonstrants, ancl they ac- 
cordingly employed every means they could devise to this end. The foreign 
churches that had been invited to commission delegates to the synod all 
complied with the request, except the Reformed church of France, whose 
delegates were forbidden by the king to repair thither. At the head of 
those appointed by King James was George Carleton, bishop of Llandaff. 

On the 13th of November, this renowned assembly held its first meeting 
at Dordrecht, in the house called the “Docl,” a building and yard set apart 
in the Dutch towns for the military exercises of the sehuttevy. The number 
of ecclesiastical delegates from the provinces amounted to thirty-eight min- 
isters, twenty elders, and live professors of theology; to these were added 
eighteen "political commissioners,” or deputies from the slates-goneral. The 
whole number of delegates sent by the different foreign churches was twenty- 
eight, so that the native members, being in considerable majority, were 
enabled to outvote them whenever it might be found expedient. 

The remonstrants, oil the opening of the synod, demanded that they 
might send deputies under a safe conduct, to be present as parties, who should 
be permitted to defend their opinions in any manner they thought best. 
The political commissioners, however, determined that they could not recog- 
nise any other body in the Motherland church than that which was repre- 
sented by the synod, and that the remonstrants were to be heard in no other 
way than in answer to a citation issued to those among them whom the 
assembly itself should choose. The synod accordingly issued citations to 
thirteen ministers of that party, 

During the time that intervened before the cited parties could appear, 
the question was discussed of a new and accurate translation of the Bible 
into the Dutch language; work begun in pursuance of an order of the states 
in 1594, by Philip van Marnix, lord of Samtc-Aldegonde, who died before it 
was finished. Six theologians of eminent learning were now appointed to 
this task, who applied themselves to its execution with sedulous care and 
diligence, and their version has accordingly been held in high esteem by 
posterity. Finally, l he expulsion of the remonstrants, iu which act not a 
third of the synod participated, was approved of by a decree of the states- 
gcneral 

The canons, consisting of the refutation and condemnation of the opinions 
of the remonstrants on the five articles, and an exposition of the doctrines 
held lo be orthodox by the synod, laid down that “God has pre-ordained, by 
an eternal and immutable decree, before the creation of the world, upon 
whom lie will bestow the free gift of his grace; that the atonement of Christ, 
though sufficient for all the world, Is efficacious only for the elect; that con- 
version is not effected by any effort of man, but by the free grace of God 
given to those only whom he has chosen from all eternity; and that it is 
impossible for the elect to fall away from this grace.” 

The canons having been read and approved of, the 137th and 138th 
sessions were occupied in passing judgment on the persons of the remon- 
strants who had been cited. They wore pronounced innovators, and dis- 
turbers of tho church and nation; obstinate and rebellious; leaders of faction, 
teachers of fnlso doctrine, and workers of schism and deprived of their 
offices, both ecclesiastical and academical, till such tune as they had satisfied 
the churches with evident signs of repentance; which senLence was subse- 
quently confirmed by a decree of the stntes-general, Sentence of condemna- 
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tion was passed upon Vorstius and his doctrine: the former being declared 
unfit to serve the office of preacher and minister in the Reformed church; 
the latter, impious, blasphemous, and such as should bo rooted out with 
abhorrence. He was banished from the United Provinces on pain of death. 

Thus terminated this celebrated synod with the 180th session, after having 
been assembled more than seven months, at a cost to Lho state of 1,000,000 
guilders [or £100,000]; and which, by some, has been looked up to with 
reverence as an assembly of learned and pious divines, whose decrees were 
inferior in purity and excellence of doctrine only to Scripture itself; while 
by others it has been regarded as a meeting of bigoted polemics, whose pro- 
ceedings aimed rather at the discomfiture and mortification of their antag- 
onists than the discovery and promulgation of truth. Without subscribing 
to either of these opinions, we may observe that, exhibiting little of the 
Christian spirit of forbearance, the synod proposed no one single measure of 
toleration or of conciliation, nor devised any other mode of putting an end 
to the divisions of the church, than the entire oppression of the weaker party; 
and that, instead of tending to unite the different sects upon the common 
doctriues of the Reformation, it promulgated opinions of such an extreme 
tendency as to cause a still wider alienation between the Lutherans and 
Calvinists; an alienation of which the consequences were, perhaps, more 
severely felt in the course of after events than is commonly supposed. 1 


THE TRIAL OF BARNEVELD 

C) 

The resolute spirit displayed by the remonstrants at the synod contributed, 
with some disturbances which occurred at Alluniuir and lloorn, to exercise 
a sinister influence on the destiny of the prisoners of state, _ the career of one 
of whom was now drawing fast to a close. From the period of their arrest 
they had, contrary to the provisions of the law of Holland, whereby persons 
accused of a capital crime arc to bo tried within six weeks of their arrest, 
been detained three months without examination, in order that the change 
of the deputies of Holland, both in the states of that province and the slatcs- 
general, might ensure an appointment of judges by the latter entirely adverse 
to them, During this time Bameveld, now past seventy years of age, had 
been closely confined in the room which had served as a prison for the Spanish 
commander Mendoza, after the battle of Nicupoii; and, besides being sub- 
jected to every petty indignity that malice could invent, was debarred the 
sight of his wife and children, and deprived of the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
as were also the other two captives. 

On the assembly of the newly-organised states of Holland, they allowed 
the states-general and prince of Orange to usurp, without opposition, that 

[* Grattan •T thus vigorously sums it up: ‘‘Theology was mystified; religion disgraced I 
Christianity outraged. And after six months’ display of ferocity mid fraud, tho solemn mookory 
was closod by the declaration of Its president that its miraculous labours had made boll tremble. 
Proscriptions, banishments, and death wore tiio natural consequences of this synod. The 
divisions which it had professed to extinguish wore rendered a thousand times more violent 
than before. Its decrees did incalculable ill to tho enuso they wore meant to promote. The 
Anglican church was tho first to reject tho canons of Dort with horror and contempt. Tho 
Protestants of Franco and Germany, and ovon Genova, tiio nurso and guardian of Calvinism, 
were shocked and disgusted, and unanimously softened down tho rigour of tlioir lespectivo 
creeds. _ But tho moral effects of this memo) able conclavo woro too romoto to prevent tho sacri- 
fice. which almost immediately followed the celebration of its rites. A trial by twenty-four 
prejudiced enemies, by courtesy called judges, which in its progress and its result throws judi- 
cial dignity into scorn, ended in the condemnation of Bameveld and his follow patriots for 
treason against the liberties they had vainly laboured to save.”] 
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authority over the prisoners which belonged to themselves alone; and these, 
with equally little scruple, superseded the ordinary courts of justice by the 
institution of a commission of inquiry, of which, besides the attorneys-general 
of Utrecht and Geldcrland, Pieter van Leouwen and Lawrence Sylla, most 
of the members had been deputies to Utrecht on the occasion of the dis- 
banding of the Waardgelders, and the whole had rendered themselves con- 
spicuous by their implacable hostility to Barneveld in particular. These 
persons exercised their functions with an injustice and severity unequalled 
even in the trials of the counts of Egmont and Horn, under the government 
of Alva. Barneveld was subjected to twenty-three examinations, during 
which he was neither allowed to take down the questions in writing, to make 
memoranda of his answers, nor to refer to notes; the interrogatories were not 
confined to any definite period, but extended over his whole public life, no 
effort being spared to involve him in those contradictions which, from decay 
of memory, or confusion of dates, might easily occur. Ledenberg, secretary 
of the states of Utrecht, was so terrified by the menaces of torture which 
they used, that, dreading lest he might be forced by such means to make 
any admission detrimental to his friends, he committed suicide in prison. 

As the commission was not invested with judicial powers, the states- 
general, after the conclusion of the examinations, appointed twenty-four 
judges, half the number only being Hollanders, an appointment illegal alike 
in its origin and constitution. By this court Barneveld was, after forty- 
eight interrogatories, found guilty, and condemned to death upon the follow- 
ing accusations among others: that he had dislurbed^the peace of religion, 
and maintained the exorbitant and pernicious maxim that the sovereignty 
belonged to each proviucc over its own ecclesiastical matters; that lie had 
dictated the protest of Holland, Utrecht, and Overyssel against the acts of the 
slates-general; that he lmd opposed the application of any remedies to the 
disorders in the Church and State; tlmt he had encouraged disunion and dis- 
orders in the provinces, placing himself at the head of a faction, ancl had 
held separate assemblies of deputies from eight of the towns of Holland 
devoted to his interests; that in these assemblies the "severe edict" was re- 
solved on, whereby the authority of the ordinary courts of justice was sus- 
pended; that he was one of the principal promoters of the levy of the Waard- 
goklers; that he had degraded the character of the prince of Orange by his 
calumnies, accusing him of aiming at the sovereignty of the provinces; that 
ho had attempted to seduce the regular troops from their allegiance to the 
slates-general; that ho had received clivers largo sums of money from foreign 
princes, without giving clue information thereof; and that he had squandered 
the finances of the country, and created general distrust among the inhabitants 
ancl allies of the provinces. 

With respect to sonic of those charges, such as placing himself at die head 
of a faction, introducing his friends into public offices ancl the like, it will be 
observed that similar imputations may be made at any time against any 
distinguished member of a parly in a free state, and certainly could never 
form the ground of a criminal accusation, The “exorbitant and pernicious 
maxim,” that each province retained its sovereignty with regard to religious 
matters, was a principle acted upon from the commencement of the revolt 
of Holland, without which the Pacification of Ghent, in 1576, between the 
Reformed provinces of Holland and Zealand, and the Catholic ones of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, never could have been effected, and which was expressly 
laid down in the exposition of the thirteenth avticle of the Union of Utrecht. 

The only capital charge, that of entertaining a correspondence with Spain, 
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which before his trial had been so long and so vehemently insisted on by hia 
enemies, was entirely abandoned. This accusation the court of inquiry had 
taken the utmost pains to prove, oven going so far as to use alternate threats 
and promises to Grotius in order to force him to say something in confirma- 
tion of it, but had wholly failed. The slatcs-gcneral, aware of the doubt that the 
entire innocence of the prisoner on the principal charge would tend to throw on 
his guilt with respect to the whole — which, moreover, Imcl he been guilty and 
responsible for all the acts contained therein, would, neither separately nor 
together, have constituted treason— issued a manifesto to the several prov- 
inces, declaring that many other crimes were laid to his charge, which could 
not be proved without stricter examination, such as the groat ago of the pris- 
oner rendered inadvisable; by which was understood the application of the 
torture. It is somewhat difficult to imagine why the same consideration for his 
age which prevented the judges from adopting measures to prove his crime, 
should not have prevailed to deter them from condemning him without proof. 

THE EXECUTION OJ’ IU11NEVELD (1010) 

On the evening of Sunday, tho 12lh of May, Pieter van Leeuwcn and 
Lawrence Sylla, two of the judges, entered the prison of Barneveld, for tho 
purpose of summoning him the next morning to receive sentence of death. 
11 Sentence of death,” exclaimed the aged patriot; “sentence of death 1 I 
did not expect that.” He thou asked permission to write a farewell letter 
to his wife. While Loeuwen was gone to make his request known to the 
states, he said to the attorney-general of Geldcrland, “Sylla, Sylla, could 
your father but see that you have allowed yourself to be employed in this 
business!”' — the only expression of anger or impatience which the heroic 
old man permitted to escape him during the whole of this trying period. 

The materials being brought him, he began to write with the utmost com- 
posure, when By 11a observed to him to be careful what lie said, lost it might 
prevent the delivery of the letter. “What, Bylk,” he answered, half smiling, 
"arc you come to dictate to me what I shall write in my last hour?” He 
then sent to the prince of Orange, to ask his forgiveness if lie had offended 
him, and to entreat him to be gracious to his children. 

Maurice, whether from an excess of dissimulation, or that ho in fact 
repented of having pushed matters so far, received the minister with tears; 
he professed that he had always loved the advocate, but that two things 
had vexed him 1 first, that he had accused him of aiming at the sovereignty, 
and next, that he had exposed him to danger at Utrecht; adding that, never- 
theless, he freely forgave him, and would protect his children so long as they 
deserved it. As the messenger left the room the prince, calling him back, 
asked him if the prisoner had made no mention ot pardon. “No,” he an- 
swered, “he spoke not a word of it.” Barneveld constantly refused to 
acknowledge himself in tlie slightest degree guilty of any of the accusations 
brought against him, except in so far as that, sometimes, provoked at the 
insults and libels directed against the stales of Holland, his masters, he hod 
expressed himself with too much haste and acrimony: “I governed,” said 
he, “when I was in authority, according to the maxims of that time; and 
now I am condemned to die according to the maxims of this.” 

Before he left his prison, Barneveld wrote his last letter to his family, 
recommending his servant, John Tran ken, who had attended him through- 
out with affectionate fidelity, to their enre. He was shortly after led into 
a lower room of the court-house to hear his sentence. During the rending 
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lie turned round quickly several times, and rose from his seat, as if about 
to speak. When it was concluded, ho observed that there were many things 
in it which wero not in the examinations; and added, “I thought the states- 
general would have been satisfied with my blood, and would have allowed 
my wife and children to keep what is their own." "Your sentence is read " 
replied Leonard Vooght, one of the judges, “away, ’ 

away.” Leaning on his staff, and with his servant on 
the other side to support his steps, grown feeble with 
age, Barnoveld walked composedly to the place of exe- 
cution, prepared before the great saloon of the court- 
house. With how deep feeling must he have uttered 
the exclamation as he ascended the scaffold, “ 0 
Godi what then is man?” 

Kneeling down on the bare boards, he wassup- 

E or led by his servant, while the minister, John 
iftmotius, delivered a prayer. When prepared 
for the block, he turned to the spectators and said, 
with a loud and firm voice, “My friends, believe 
not that I am a traitor. I have lived a good 
patriot, and such I die.” He then, with his own 
hands, drew his cap over his eyes, and bid- 
ding the executioner “be quick” bowed 
his venerable head to the stroke. 1 The 
populace, from various feelings, some in- 
spired by lialred, some by affection, dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, or carried 
away morsels of the blood-stained wood 
and sand: a few were oven found to sell 
these as relics. The body and head 
were laid in a coffin and buried de- 
cently, but with little ceremony, at 
the court church of the Hague. The 
slates of Holland rendered to his 
memory tlmt justice which he had 
been denied while living, by the 
words in which they recorded his 
death. After staling the time and 
manner of if, and his long period of 
service to his country, the resolution 
concludes, " a man of great activity, 
diligence, memory, and conduct; yea, remarkable in every respect. Let him 
that thin koth lie slandcLh take hoed lest lie fall; and may God be merciful to 
his soul.” 

IlELIGIOUS rEBSECtmONS 

The scaffold upon which the advocate had been beheaded was left stand- 
ing for fifteen days after his death, with the view, as the two remaining prison- 

P The jnvord /IJckfvrcd in tlio aim ruid tlio hoad of llio greatest Nolhorland statesman, who 
had * ' carried Holland in tho hoar fc," rolled down in lliosnnd. ^ TI 10 Inst word about the troubles 
of tho Truce uniat ho that both partios wero culpable in thoir actions, but that the dominant 
party committed tho grontar sin by the judicial murdor of thoir great opponent — a judicial mur- 
der, as Macaulay, * Motley/* and Fruin-f rightly termed tho atrocious execution of May 18th, 
1010, Oldon-Uamovoift was not condemned according to the demands of justice, but according 
tothofso of policy conflicting with principles which lio himself had earnestly espoused, Blok/] 
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ers, Grotius and Hoogerbeots, supposed, of compelling their wives and friends 
by fear into an acknowledgment of their guilt, by soliciting their pardon. The 
wife of Grotius, especially, was strongly urged to this course, and promises 
were held out to her of a favourable hearing on the part of the prince of 
Orange. But she refused to cast this dishonour on her husband, with an almost 
terrific resolution: “I will not do it,” she said; “if he have deserved it, let 
them strike off his head.” The move to alarm the prisoners, sentence was 
executed on the dead body of Lcdenborg, which was hanged in the cofRn 
to a gallows. The accusations against Grotius and Iloogerbeets were nearly 
similar to those against Barnoveld. Upon these they were found guilty; 
but the Prince of Orange, dreading probably, if he sacrificed Grotius to his 
vengeance, that the execrations of Europe — through the greater part of 
which the immortal works and fame of his wonderful genius had already 
spread — would fall upon him, forbore to shed their blood. They were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment in the castle of Louvestcin, 

The conduct of the dominant party, from the conclusion of the synod, 
strongly evinced how much that assembly harl tended to exasperate rather 
than allay the spirit of persecution; and that, had not the feeling of the times 
been abhorrent of bloodshed, this spirit would have displayed itself in as 
relentless a manner ns it had ever done amongst the Catholics. Were it 
not indeed for the change of names, we might imagine ourselves to have 
turned some pnges back, and to be reading again the penal edicts of the 
emperor Charles and Philip III. All assemblies of the remonstrants wore 
strictly prohibited; and everyone who attended them was condemned to pay 
a fine of twenty-five guilders. This proving ineffectual, a second edict was 
promulgated, offering a reward of 500 guilders to whoever should arrest a 
remonstrant minister, and 300 for a student in theology. This system of 
severity was adopted against the remonstrants alone, since the Lutherans 
and Anabaptists were permitted to enjoy their respective places of worship 
in public, and on equal terms with the Calvinists; and the Catholics and Jews 
had the liberty of holding their private assemblies. 

The ministers who hau appeared before the synod, and had boon deprived 
of their functions by that assembly, were afterwards offered a competent 
maintenance by the states-gcneral iz they would bind themselves to abstain 
entirely from preaching; a condition with which all except one, Henry Loo, 
steadily and repeatedly refused compliance. Sentence of banishment was, 
in consequence, pronounced against them after they had, in violation of the 
safe-conduct they had received, been many months under arrest, and immedi- 
ately carried into effect. Without being allowed time to arrange their affairs, 
or to take leave of their families, they were convoyed in carriages, provided 
for them by the states-general, from the Hague to Waohvijk, amid the bene- 
dictions and tears of a multitude of persons who had assembled to bid them 
farewell; a mournful spectacle for those patriots who lmd contributed to 
shed a deluge of blood for a liberty of conscience which, if it wore not a right 
inherent in man, themselves had formerly been far less entitled to claim than 
the sufferers now before them. The professors at the University of Leyden, 
not only of theology but of other sciences, were displaced, and their offices 
filled with counter-remonstrants, and all the pupils who refused to subscribe 
to the canons were expelled. 

Notwithstanding fines, imprisonment, and banishment, however, the 
remonstrants persisted in holding their assemblies. The scenes of 15G5 were 
acted over again. In some of the towns, the soldiers of the garrison, at the 
command of the magistrates, rushed in among the defenceless multitude 
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while engaged in their devotions, and bloodshed and massacre were the 
consequence. Again the people were forced to take refuge in the woods 
and fields, to worship God according to their conscience. Many voluntarily 
quitted their country, and retired to Antwerp; and thus, by a singular revolu- 
tion in human affairs, the dominions of the archdukes, formerly the strong- 
hold of religious persecutions, now became an asylum for the persecuted 
refugees of a nation whose very existence was founded on religious liberty c 1 

TI1E ESCAPE or GROTIUS 

Thus Arminianism, deprived of its chiefs, was for the time completely 
stifled. The remonstrants, thrown into utter despair, looked to emigration 
as their last resource. Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden and Frederick 
duke of Holstein offered them shelter and protection in their respective 
states. Several availed themselves of these offers; but the states-general, 
alarmed at the progress of self-expatriation, moderated their rigour, and thus 
checked the desolating evil . 2 Several of the imprisoned Arminians had the 
good fortune to elude the vigilance of their gaolers; but the escape of Grotius 
is the most remarkable of all, both from his own celebrity as one of the first 
writers of his age in the most varied walks of literature, and from its peculiar 
circumstances. 

Grotius was freely allowed during his close imprisonment all the relaxa- 
tions of study. ITis friends supplied him with quantities of books, 'which 
were usually brought into the fortress in a trunk somejjjiing less than four feet 
long, which the governor regularly and carefully examined during the first 
year. But custom brought relaxation in the strictness of the prison rules; 
ami the wife of the illustrious prisoner, his faithful and constant visitor, 
proposed the plan of his escape, to which he gave a ready and, all hazards 
considered, a courageous assent, Shut up in. this trunk for two hours, and 
with all lire risk of suffocation, and of injury from the rude handling of the 
soldiers who carried it out of the fort, Grotius was brought clear off by the 
very Agents of his persecutors, and safely delivered to the care of his devoted 
and discreet female servant, who knew the secret and kept it well. She 
attended the important consignment in the barge to the town of Gorkum; 
and after various risks of discovery, providentially escaped, Grotius at length 
found himself safe beyond the limits of his native land. His wife, whose 
torturing suspense may be imagined the while, concealed the stratagem as 
long as it was possible to impose on the gaoler with the fiction of her husband’s 

1 It was not, however, In the spirit of disinterested charity that they wore protected hy tha 
nrchduko’s government, but in the hope of their being mudo useful to cause some embarrass- 
ment to tho United Provinces. Neither bribes nor promises woro spared to induce them to 
espouse measures hostflo to their country, blit in vain* To such proposals their leader, Uiten- 
bogaanl, replied, according to Brandt,? with true Dutch frankness, “Let; not the king of Spain 
trust to any revolt oxcltod in our fatherland by the remonstrants ; it will never happen.” 
England was now shut out from tho fugitives, who had formed the most exaggerated idea of 
tho persecuting spirit of tho government of that country. Tho remonstrant preachers were not 
un frequently In dread of being sebod and sent thither, whoro they conceived that tho stake nud 
tho tar-barrol ft will tod thorn 

[ 2 Though the story oT tho Puritans bolongs chiefly to tho history of England and her 
American colonios, it may Im well to romombor that tho persecuted members of the Scrooby 
church fled to Leyden in 1009, tho your of tho Truce. Tlieir pastor, John Robinson, agreed 
fully with tho Gomarmts and was a fierce opponont of Arminian arguments. The Puritans 
thus oscaped persecution, and attracted littlo or no attention in Holland ; Motley, indeed, 
searched thorn chives at the Ilagne Jn vain for oven n mention of them. Eventually, thoy 
decided to emigrate to America. The states-goncra] declined to olfor them protection in New 
Amsterdam, and thoy obtained permission from the Virginia Company of England. They sailed 
in the Mayjlowev, and readied America in 1020. Cl ] 
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illness and confinement to liis bed. The government, intimated at the 
result of the affair, at first proposed to hold this interesting prisoner in place 
of the prey they had lost, and to proceed criminally against her. But after 
a fortnight's confinement she was restored to liberty, and the country saved 
from the disgrace of so ungenerous and cowardly a proceeding. Grotius 
repaired to Paris, where he was received in the most fluttering manner, and 
distinguished by a pension of 1,000 crowns allowed by the king. He soon 
published his vindication — one of the most eloquent and unanswerable 
productions of its kind, in which those times of unjust accusations and illegal 
punishments were so fertile. 

END OP THE TllUGB (1020) 

The expiration of the twelve years’ truce was now at hand; and the United 
Provinces, after that long period of intestine trouble and disgrace, had once 
more to recommence a more congenial struggle against foreign enemies; for 
a renewal of the war with Spain might be fairly considered a return to the 
regimen best suited to the constitution of the people. _ The republic saw, 
however, with considerable anxiety, the approach of this now contest. _ It 
was fully sensible of its own weakness. Kxilo had reduced its population; 
patriotism had subsided; foreign friends were dead; the troops were unused 
to warfare; the hatred against Spanish cruelty had lost its excitement; the 
finances were in confusion; Prince Maurice had no longer the activity of 
youth; and the still jpovc vigorous impulse of fighting for his country’s 
liberty was changed to the dishonouring task of upholding his own tyranny. 

The archdukes, encouraged by these considerations, had hopes of bringing 
back the United Provinces to their domination. They accordingly sent an 
embassy to Holland with proposals to that effect. It was received with 
indignation; and according to Wagcntuir h the ambassador Poequiuy was 
obliged to be escorted back to the frontiers by soldiers, to protect him from 
the insults of the people. Military operations were, however, for a while 
refrained from on either side, in consequence of the deaths of Philip III of 
Spain and the archduke Albert. Philip IV succeeded his father at the age 
of sixteen; and the archduchess Isabella found herself alone at the head of 
the government in the Belgian provinces. She held the reins of power with 
a firm and steady hand. 

In the celebrated Thirty Years' War 1 which had commenced between 
the Protestants and Catholics of Germany, in 1618, the former had met with 
considerable assistance from the United Provinces. Bamcvold, who foresaw 
the embarrassments which the country would have to contend with on the 
expiration of that truce, had strongly opposed its meddling in the quarrel: 
but his ruin and death left no restraint on the policy which prompted the 
republic to aid the Protestant cause. Fifty thousand florins a month to the 
revolted Protestants, and a like sum to the princes of the union, wore for 
some time advanced. Frederick, the elector palatine, nephew of the prince, 
was chosen by the Bohemians for their king: but the now monarch, aided 
only by the United Provinces, and that feebly, was utterly defeated at the 
battle of Prague, and obliged to take refuge in Holland. 

Spinola was resolved to commence the war against the republic by some 
important exploit. He therefore laid siege to Bergen-op-Zoom, a place of 
great consequence, commanding the navigation of tho Mans and the coasts 

[' Tho cansea and details of this conflict will ho found in tho volumes dovoted to Spain, 
Eunice, (iermuny, and Austria,] 
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of all the islands of Zealand. But Maurice repaired to the scene of threatened 
danger; and succeeded, after a series of desperate efforts on holh sides, in rais- 
ing the siege, forcing Spinola to abandon his attempt with a loss of upwards 
of 12,000 men. Frederick Henry in the meantime had made an incursion 
into Brabant with a body of light troops; and ravaging the country up to 
the very gales of Mechlin, Louvain, and Brussels, levied contributions to 
the amount of 600,000 florins. The states completed this series of good 
fortune by obtaining the possession of West Friesland, by means of Count 
Mmisfeld, whom they had despatched thither at the head of his formidable 
army, and who had, in spite of the opposition of Count Tilly, successfully 
performed his mission. 


THE PLOT OP BAENEYELd’S SONS (1023) 

Prince Maurice had enjoyed without restraint tile fruits of his ambitious 
daring. His power was uncontrolled and unopposed. In the midst, how- 
ever, of the apparent calm, a deep conspiracy was formed against the life of 
the prince. The motives, the conduct, and the termination of this plot 
excite feelings of many opposite kinds. Commiseration is mingled with 
blame, when we mark the sons of Bamcvckl, urged on by the excess of filial 
affection, to avenge their venerable father's fate. Willem of Stoutenburg 
and Reinier of Groeneveld were the names of these two sons of the late pen- 
sionary. The latter, of a more impetuous character than his brother, was 
the principal in the plot. Instead of any efforts to, soften down the hatred 
of this unfortunate family, these brothers had been removed from their 
employments, 1 their property was confiscated, and despair soon urged them 
to desperation. 

In such a time of general discontent it was easy to find accomplices. 
Seven or eight determined men readily joined in the plot: of these, two were 
Catholics, the rest Annhiians; the chief of whom was Henricus Slatius, a 
preacher of considerable eloquence, talent, and energy. The death of the 
prince of Orange was not the only object intended. During the confusion 
subsequent to the hoped-for success of that first blow, the chief conspirators 
intended to excite simultaneous revolts at Leyden, Gouda, and Rotterdam, 
in which town the Arminians were most numerous. A general revolution 
throughout Holland was firmly reckoned on as the infallible result; and 
success was enthusiastically looked for to their country’s freedom and their 
individual fame. 

But the plot, however cautiously laid and resolutely persevered in, was 
doomed to the fate of many another, and the horror of a second murder 
averted from the illustrious family to whom was still destined the glory of 
consolidating the country it had formed. Four sailors had laic! the whole of 
the project before the prince, and measures wcie instantly taken to arrest 

f 1 Tho promise Maurice mado to Burnoveldj in Iii« last moments, to protect liis children, ho 
had violated in every possible manner. Their ostatos had boon confiscated, notwithstanding an 
ordinance) of tlio statos-genoral, issued in 1G0&, decreeing that no noble should forfeit more 
than eighty guilders, except for treason, in addition to tho penalty of death ; lo ovado which, 
the judges had been reassembled n year after the delivery of the sentence, when thoir com- 
mission had boon for some time oxpirod, to declare that thoir meaning was to condemn the 
prisoners as guilty of high tiuason, of which not a word had been mentioned in the sentence. 
Tho oldest son of the advocato, lichiler, lord of Uroonovold, had been deprived, for no cause 
whatovoT, except the personal animosity of tho princo, of the office of deputy grand master of 
tlio rival u and forests, which Maurice bad some years before bestowed on him; and William 
lhmioyeld, lord of Stou ton burg, Iho youngor son, was in like manner stripped of the govern- 
ment of Bergen - op-Kooiu, °] 
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the various accomplices. Groenoveld, Slatius, anti others were inter- 
cepted in their attempts at escape. Stoutonburg, tlie most culpable of all, 
was the, most fortunate. By the aid of a faithful scrvaul, ho accomplished 
his escape through various perils, and finally reached Brussels, where the 
archduchess Isabella took him under her special protection. Ho for several 
years made efforts to be allowed to return to Holland; but finding them 
hopeless, even after the death of Maurice, he embraced the Catholic religion, 
and obtained the command of a troop of Spanish cavalry, at the head of 
which he made incursions into his native country, carrying before him a black 
flagj with the effigy of a death’s head, to announce the mournful vengeance 
winch he came to execute. 

Fifteen persons were executed for the conspiracy. If ever mercy was 
becoming to a man, it would have boon pre-eminently so to Maurice on this 
occasion; but he was inflexible as adamant. The mother, the wife, and the 
son of Groenoveld threw themselves at his feet, imploring pardon. Prayers, 
tears, and sobs were alike ineffectual. It is even said that Maurice askocl the 
wretched mother why she begged mercy for her son, having refused to do as 
much for her husband? To which she is reported to have made the sublime 
answer — "Because my son is guilty, and my husband was not." 


1'IIE LAST ACT’S OF JIAUIUCE 

These bloody executions caused a deep sentiment of gloom. The con- 
spiracy excited more pity for the victims than horror for the intended crime. 
Maurice, from being the idol of his countrymen, was now become an object 
of their fear and dislike. When he moved from town to town, the people no 
longer hailed him with acclamations; and even the common tokens of out- 
ward respect were at times withheld, The Spaniards, taking advantage of 
the internal weakness consequent on this state of public feeling in the states, 
made repeated incursions into the provinces, which were now united but in 
title, not in spirit. Spinola was once more in the field, and had invested the 
important town of Breda, which was the patrimonial inheritance of the 
princes of Orange. 

Maurice was oppressed with anxiety and regret, He could effect nothing 
against his rival; and he saw his own laurels withering from his cave-worn 
brow. The only hope left of obtaining the so much wanted supplies of money 
was in the completion of a new treaty with Franco and England. Cardinal 
Richelieu, desirous of setting bounds to the ambition and the successes of the 
house of Austria, readily came into the views of the states; and an obligation 
for a loan of 1,200,000 livres during the year 1024, and 1,000,000 more for 
each of the two succeeding years, was granted by the king of France, on con- 
dition that the republic made no new truce with Spain without his mediation. 

An alliance nearly similar was at the same time concluded with England. 
Perpetual quarrels on commercial questions loosened the ties which bound 
the states to their ancient allies. 1 King James agreed to furnish six thousand 

[' InlC23 occurred tlio Amboyna Mnssncvo, long a subject of bitterness in English memory. 
Amboyna, one of tho Molucca Islands, had boon taken fiom the PortuguoHo by tlio Dutch in 
1007, The English entoml It, but were expelled. In 1019 tlioy secured by treaty ft trading 
privilege, ^ In 1029 tho Dutch claimed that the English. were conspiring with the natives to 
sorze the island, and having wrung a confession by torture— a confession denied on tho gallows 
— they put 10 Englishmen and 10 Javanese to death Throe Englishmen, being pardoned, 
carried homo the story of tlio tortures indicted on their countrymen, Tho whole nation was 
hovrdied and demanded revenge. In 1061 Holland agreed to pay tho VioIth of tho victims 
£800,000 as compensation. Aniboyna was captured by tho British in 1700 and in 1810, but 
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men, and supply the funds for their pay, with a provision for repayment by 
the slates at the conclusion of a peace with Spain. Prince Maurice had no 
opportunity of reaping the expected advantages from these treaties. 

Chagrined at Jvia ill success, Maurice discovered too late that, in grasping 
at the sole authority by the destruction of his illustrious rival, he had, in fact, 
annihilated the source of his own prosperity. With the advocate, the stay 
and support of his fortunes was gone; the head which had planned his most 
brilliant achievements, the hand that had always been able to place money 
and troops at his disposal the instant he required them, he himself had laid in 
the dust; in the bitterness of his heart, lie was hoard to exclaim that God had 
abandoned him. His present coadjutor, Adrian Duylc, who had succeeded 
Barnevcld, under the title of pensionary (that of advocate being ever after- 
dropped by tacit consent) was immeasurably inferior to him in talents, 
diligence, and resources. 

The disappointments and vexations Maurice suffered were supposed to 
have contributed greatly to increase the disease (obstruction of the liver) 
under which he had for some time laboured, and which now began to manifest 
alarming symptoms, Finding his strength rapidly declining, lie summoned 
from the camp at Sprang his brother Frederick Henry, between whom and 
himself there had long existed a coldness, arising from the favour which the 
former had openly testified, and the still greater degree which he was sus- 
pected of secretly entertaining towards the remonstrants. He now induced 
him to gratify his last wish by consenting to a union with Amelie, princess 
of Holmes, Three weeks after the marriage, April 23rd, 1625, the prince of 
Orange died, aged fifty-seven years and five months, 'Raving filled the office of 
stadlioldcr for nearly forty years. Ashe never married, lie left Prince Frederick 
Henry heir to all his possessions, with the exception of legacies to his sister, 
the princess of Portugal, his mistress, Anne van Mechelen, and her two sons. 

The character of Maurice has been often produced in bold and marked 
features, in the transactions in which he boro so conspicuous a share. In 
military talent ho equalled the most celebrated captains of any age or nation. 
Whether in the attack and defence of cities, in the enforcement of discipline 
or the conduct of an army in rapid and difficult marches, his reputation is yet 
unsurpassed; nor was he less distinguished by his profound knowledge of 
mathematics, and his skill in the invention of military engines and contrivances 
for passing rivers and marshes. The Fahius of his country, he, with a hand- 
ful of soldiers, not only defended her frontiers against numerous armies of 
veteran troops, commanded by (next to himself) the ablest generals in Europe, 
but carried the wav with success inLo the enemy's territory. 

In his political capacity he appears to far less advantage. His ambition, 
unlike the pure and noble passion which swayed his father, was wholly sel- 
fish, devoted to his individual advancement, and directed quite as much to 
the emoluments as to the dignity of his offices. 

The escutcheon of Maurice is bright with the record of many a deed of 
glory. But there is one dark deep stain on which the eye of posterity, un- 
heeding the surrounding radiance, is constantly fixed: it is the blood of 
Barnevcld. 


PROSPERITY OF TIIE PERIOD 

The truce, which, as the foundation of the dissensions between the heads 
of the government, was productive of so many evils to the provinces, opened 

In both cases restored by subsociuont treaties, It should be remeinbored that torture was still 
used in the courts of both England and Holland, though tho methods differed,] 
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on the other hand a new field for the rapid advancement of commerce and 
navigation. The year preceding it ( 1 G08) was signalised by the invention 
of the telescope, by one Zachary Jansen, an optician of Mkklelbnrg. 

In the year 1609 was established the celebrated bank of Amsterdam, 
which for a long series of years afforded such immense facilities to commerce, 
and maintained its credit so high that a large portion of the wealth of Europe 
was by degrees drawn into its coffers. 

Alliances of commerce and amity with Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
the Hansc towns secured to the Dutch an easy and profitable trade in the 
northern seas; and tlioir frociuonl voyage's thither gave occasion to the estab- 
lishment of a company at Amsterdam (1614), for carrying on the whale- 
fishery from the coast of Nova Zombi a to Davis Strait, Spitsbergen, and the 
surrounding islands. The fishery, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
English, who sometimes attacked and rifled the vessels on their return, was 
for several years a source of considerable revenue to the proprietors. The 
charter, granted at first but for throe years, was renewed for four more in 
JG17; and the company, uniting in JG22 with another formed in Zealand, 
obtained a fresh charter for twelve years, which was renewed in 1633. After 
its expiration in 1645, the whales having become scarce, and the profits of 
the fishery no longer sufficing for the support of a company, it dissolved itself, 
and the fishery again became free. 

Shortly after the erection of this company, the states, in order to encourage 
their subjects to undertake distant voyages, granted to the discoverer of a 
new territory the privilege of making four voyages before anyone else was 
permitted to trade thither, provided he gave information of such discovery 
to the government within fourteen days of his return. The first who entitled 
himself to the benefit of this regulation was the famous Jacob lo Make, a 
merchant of Amsterdam, who, in the beginning of the year 1616, sailed through 
the straits to which he gave his name, and completed his voyage round the 
world, having discovered on his route the islands of Staten, Prince’s Island, 
and Baiiioveld, of which ho took possession in ihc mine of the state?. Oape 
Horn, which received its name from a native of Hoorn (Willem Schouten tno 
pilot), was discovered at the same time. 

In the year 1609 Henry Hudson, an English pilot in the employ of the 
East India Company of Holland, being sent with a single vlic-boat and twenty 
men to find a northwest passage to China, discovered the river and bay which 
received his name. Instead, however, of returning to Holland, he wont to 
England, which he was not permitted to leave. The Dutch afterwards planted 
ft colony on that tract of country to which they gave the name of New Hol- 
land, and about 1624 built the town of New Amsterdam. 

The character of the Dutch people, at once energetic and patient, enter- 
prising and steady, renders them peculiarly adapted for_ the formation of 
flourishing and successful colonies. In planting them it is to be remarked 
that they never sought an extension of empire, but merely an acquisition of 
trade and commerce; and consequently they were always either commercial 
or agricultural, never military. They attempted conquest only when forced 
by the pressure of exterior circumstances — such, for instance, as the hostilities 
of the Portuguese in the East Indies. 

To this general rule the formation of the West India Company formed a 
singular exception. The project had been agitated before tno commence- 
ment of the truce, but steadily opposed by Barnevold, after whose death the 
states gave permission for the establishment of a company, which was not 
however effected till 1621, when a charter was granted for the term of twenty- 
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four years, on conditions nearly similar to that of the East India Company, 
with the solo privilege of trade from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good 
Hope in Africa, and in America from the south boundary of Newfoundland 
and the Anian or Bering Straits, to those of Magellan and Le Maire, As 
Spain claimed the sovereignty of a vast portion of this tract in America, and 
was in actual possession of the places where the company purposed forming 
their settlements, conquest must bo a necessary preliminary; and the colo- 
nists, maintaining a hostile possession, must be constantly prepared with 
arms in their hands, if not engaged in actual warfare. Accordingly, at the 
very outset, the company wore obliged to incur the cost of equipping a large 
fleet of men-of-war, instead of making an essay at first with a few vessels as 
the projectors of the East India trade had done , 0 



chapter XII 

CONCLUSION OP THE EIGHTY YEARS’ WAR 

^102G-104.a A-.n-l 

Frederick Henry succeeded to almost all his brother’s titles and em- 
ployments, and found his new dignities clogged with an accumulation of 
difficulties sufficient to appal the most determined spirit. Everything seemed 
to justify alarm, and despondency. If the affairs of the republic m India 
wore ail aspect of prosperity, those in Europe presented a picture of past 
disaster and approaching peril. Disunion and discontent, an almost insup- 
portable weight of taxation, and the disputes of which it was the fruitful 
source, formed the subjects of internal ill. Abroad were to ho seen navigation 
harassed and trammelled by the pirates of Dunkirk, and the almost defence- 
less frontiers of the republic exposed to the irruptions of the enemy. The 
king of Denmark, who endeavoured to make head against the imperialist and 
Spanish forces, was beaten by Tilly, and made to tremble for the safety of 
his own states. England did nothing towards the common causo of Pro- 
testantism, in consequcnco of the weakness of the monarch; and civil dis- 
sensions for a while disabled Prance from resuming the system of Henry IV 
for humbling the house of Austria. 

Frederick Henry was at this period in his forty-second year. Ilis military 
reputation was well established; ho soon proved his political talents. He 
commenced his career by a total change in the tone of government on the 
subject of sectarian differences. lie exercised several acts of clemency in 
favour of the imprisoned and exiled Arminuins, at the same time that ho 
upheld the dominant religion, By these measures he conciliated all parties; 
and by degrees the fierce spirit of intolerance became subdued. The foreign 
relations of the United Provinces now presented the anomalous policy of a 
fleet furnished by the French king, manned by rigid Calvinists, and com- 
manded by a grandson of Admiral Coligny, for the purpose of combating the 
remainder of the French Huguenots, whom they considered as brothers in 
religion, though political ioes: and during the joint expedition which was 
undertaken by the allied French and Dutch troops against Rochelle, the 
stronghold of Protestantism, the preachers of Holland put up prayers for the 
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protection of those whom their army was marching to destroy. The states- 
gcnernl, ashamed of this unpopular union, recalled their fleet after some 
severe fighting with that of the Huguenots. Cardinal Richelieu and the king 
of France were for a time furious in their displeasure; but interests of stale 
overpowered individual resentments, and no rupture took place. 

Charles I had now succeeded his father on the English throne. He re- 
newed the treaty with the republic, who furnished him with twenty ships to 
assist his own formidable fleet in his war against. Spain. Frederick Henry 
had, soon after his succession to the chief command, commenced an active 
course of martial operations, and was successful in almost all his enterprises. 6 

Maurice had, before his death, made the most strenuous exertions to 
collect troops for the relief of 


Breda. Nevertheless, every effort v 

on the part of Prince Frederick // 

Henry to raiso the siege or to in- 

to extreme scarcity of' provisions, 

the governor, Justin of Nassau, m l w imrw'' 

capitulated to Spinola on favour- klj fe tAj.. , 

able conditions in 1625, But the , 

strength of Spain, so imposing in yy x, J 

outward appearance, so exhausted TPrfh 

in ^i|i Ly , ^ no w put forth only 

the siege of Bcrgcn-op-Zoom^iad ^ 

was forced to act entirely on the , , ^ ’ 

defensive; and the summer of the 7,nTEU ^rS“r ( S« “ 
next year passed without any 
event worthy of remark. Taking 

advantage of the continued inactivity of the enemy, the prince of Orange 
commenced the siege of Groenlo with one hundred companies of infantry, 
fifty-five of cavalry, and ninety pieces of artillery.. The capture of this 
strong town, within the space of a month, and in sight of a hostile army 
which made strenuous attempts to relievo it, added greatly to the reputation 
of Frederick Ilenry, more especially as his brother had in the year 1606 
failed in a similar enterprise, under far more favourable circumstances. 

But it was on sen that the Dutch constantly gained such advantages as 
brought at onco ruin and dishonour on their enemies. The West India 
Company, having equipped a fleet of twenty-four vessels, placed them under 
the command of one Pieter Pictcrson Heijn, or "Piet Heijn” of Delfshaven 
— a man who, by his courage and ability, lmcl raised himself from a low 
station to the rank of admiral, and had signalised himself, as well by the 
share he had taken in the conquest of San Salvador as by the destruction of 
twenty-six Spanish vessels in the last year. He now (1628) received orders 
to sail towards America, for the purpose of intercepting the Spanish fleet, 
commonly called the “silver fleet,” on its return from thence laden with, 
specie. On his arrival off the island of Havana, he received intelligence that 
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the fleet was close at hand and could not escape him; and, in effect, early on 
the following morning, lie fell in with ten ships, which he captured in a few 
hours. About mid-day eight or nine more galleons wore perceived at three 
leagues’ distance, of which the Dutch immediately went in chase under press 
of sail. 

Hcijn brought the whole of his booty, except two of the captured vessels, 
safely into the ports of Holland. It was estimated at 12,000,000 florins, a 
portion of it being 138,000 lbs-wcighl of pure silver. On Ins return the office 
of lieutenant-admiral, vacant by the death of William of Nassau, who was 
killed before Groenlo, was in a manner forced upon him, in spite of his modest 
refusal of a dignity unbefitting, he said, his mean birth and unpolished man- 
ners. To acquit himself honourably of his charge, he resolved to undertake 
the extirpation of the pirates of Dunkirk. 

Oil the 17th of Juno, 1629, he espied three privateers, to which he gave 
chase, and coming up with his single ship, which bad left, the others far 
behind, he placed himself between two of the enemy’s vessels, and filed a 
broadside into both al the same time. The third discharge of tile privateer's 
guns stretched him dead upon the deck; but his crow, becoming furious at 
the spectacle, attacked with such vigour tlmt they soon captured both vessels, 
putting every man on board to death, in obedience to the barbarous custom 
enjoined by the stales. The body of llcijn was interred near that of William, 
prince of Orange, at Delft, and a monument of white marble erected to his 
memory.* 1 

The year 1629 brought three formidable armies at once to the frontiers 
of the republic, and caused a general dismay all through the United Provinces: 
but the immense treasures taken from the Spaniards enabled them to make 
preparations suitable to the danger; and Frederick Henry, supported by 
his cousin William of Nassau, his natural brother Justin, and other bravo 
and experienced officers, defeated every effort of the enemy, lie took many 
towns in rapid succession; and finally forced the Spaniards to abandon all 
notion of invading the territories of the republic. Deprived of the. powerful 
talents of Spiaola, who was called to command the. Spanish troops m Italy, 
the armies of the archduchess, under the count, of It erg, were not able to 
cope with the genius of the prince of Orange. The consequence was the 
renewal of negotiations for a second truce. But these were received on the 
part of the republic with a burst of opposition. All parties scorned decided 
on that point; and every interest, however opposed on minor questions, 
combined to give a positive negative on this. 

The gratitude of the country for the services of Frederick Henry induced 
the provinces of which he was stadlioldcr to grant the reversion in this title 
to lus son, a child three years old; and this dignity had every chance of 
becoming as absolute as it was now pronounced almost hereditary, by the 
means of an army of 120,000 men devoted to their chief. However, few 
military occurrences took place, the sea being still chosen as the clement best 
suited to the present enterprises of the republic. In the widely-disl ant settle- 
ments of Brazil and Batavia the Dutch were equally successful; and the East 
and West India companies acquired eminent power and increasing solidity. 

The year 1031 was signalised by an expedition into Flanders consisting 

1 According to Cormier,® tho slates having upon the occasion of Ills death sontn mossago of 
condolence to his moth oi, an honest peasant who, notwithstanding tho elevation of her eon, 
bad been content to loinain in her original station, stio replied : “ Ay, I thought what would 
ho tho ond of him. Ho was always a vagabond ; hut 1 did my best to correct him IIo has got 
no more than ho dosorved.” 
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of 18,000 men, intended against Dunkirk, but hastily abandoned, in spite 
of every probability of success, by the commissioners of the states-general 
who accompanied the army and thwarted all the ardour and vigour of the 
prince of Orange. But another groat naval victory in the narrow seas of 
Zealand recompensed the disappointments of this inglorious affair. 

ALLIANCE WITH Fit A NOE : BELGIAN EFFORTS FOR FREEDOM (1033) 

The splendid victories of Gustavus Adolphus against the imperial arms 
in Germany changed the whole face of European affairs. Protestantism 
began once more to raise its head; and the important conquests by Frederick 
Henry of almost all the strong places on the Maas, including Maestricht, the 
strongest of all, gave the United Provinces their ample share in the glories 
of the war. The death of the archduchess Isabella, which took place at 
Brussels in the year 2633, added considerably to the difficulties of Spain in 
the Belgian provinces. 

The defection of the count of Borg, the chief general of their armies, 
who was actuated by resentment on the appointment of the marquis of Sainte- 
Croix over his head, throw everything into confusion, in exposing a wide- 
spread confederacy among the nobility of those provinces to erect them- 
selves into nil independent republic, strengthened by a perpetual alliance 
with the United Provinces against the power of Spain. But the plot failed, 
chiefly, it is said, by the imprudence of the king of England, who let the secret 
slip, from some motives vaguely hinted at, but never sufficiently explained. 
After the death of Isabella, the prince of. Brabangon was arrested. The 
prince of Epinoi and the duke of Burnonville made their escape; and the 
duke of AcrschoL, who was arrested in Spain, was soon liberated, in consider- 
ation of some discoveries into the nature of the plot. An armistice, pub- 
lished in J63'l, threw this whole affair into complete oblivion. 

The king of Spain appointed his brother Ferdinand, a cardinal and arch- 
bishop of Toledo, to the dignity of governor-general of tire Netherlands. He 
repaired to Germany at the head of seventeen thousand men, and boro his 
share in the victory of Nordlingcn; after which he hastened to the Nether- 
lands, and made his entry into Brussels in 1634, Richelieu had hitherto 
only combated the house of Austria in these countries by negotiation and 
intrigue; but lie now entered warmly into the proposals made by Holland, 
for a treaty offensive and defensive between Louis XIII and the republic. 
By a treaty soon after concluded (February 8th, 1635), the king of France 
engaged to invade the Belgian provinces with an army of thirty thousand 
men, in couccvt with a Dutch force of equal number. It was agreed that, 
if Belgium would consent to break from the Spanish yoke, it was to bo erected 
into a free stale; if, on the contrary, it would not co-operate for its own free- 
dom, Franco and Holland wore to dismember and to divide it equally. 

The plan of these combined measures was soon acted on. The French 
army took the field under the command of the marshals De Chtttillon and 
De Br6z6; and defeated the Spaniards in a bloody battle, near Avein, in the 
province of Luxemburg, on the 20th of May, 1 635, with the loss of four thou- 
sand men. The victors soon made a junction with the prince of Orange; 
and the towns of Tirlcmonl, St, Trond, and some others, were quickly reduced. 
Idle former of those places was taken by assault, and pillaged with circum- 
stances of cruelty that recall the horrors of the early transactions of the war. 
The prince of Orange was forced to punish severely the authors of these 
offences. The consequences of this event were highly injurious to the allies. 
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A spirit of fierce resistance was oxeifod throughout the invaded provinces. 
Louvain set the first example. The citizens and students took amis for its 
defence; and the combined forces of Franco and Holland wore repulsed, 
and forced by want of supplies to abandon the siege and rapidly retreat, 
The prince-cardinal, as Ferdinand was called, Look advantage of this reverse 
to press the retiring French; recovered several towns; and gained all the 
advantages as well as glory of the campaign. The remains of the French 
army, reduced by continual combats, and still more by sickness, finally 
embarked at Rotterdam to return to Franco in the ensuing spring, a sad 
contrast to its brilliaul appearance at the commencement at the campaign. 

The military events for several ensuing years present nothing of sufficient 
interest to induce us to record them in detail. A perpetual succession of 
sieges and skirmishes afford a monotonous picture of isolated courage and 
skill; but we see none of those great conflicts which bring out the genius 
of opposing generals, and show war in its grand results, as the decisive means 
of enslaving or emancipating mankind, The prmeo-cnrdinnl, one of the 
many who on this bloody theatre displayed consummate military talents, 
incessantly employed himself in incursions into the bordering provinces of 
France, ravaged Picardy, and filled Paris with fear and trembling. Tie, how- 
ever, reaped no new laurels when lie came into contact with Frederick Henry, 
who oil almost every occasion, particularly that of the siege of Praia in IG37, 
carried his object in spite of all opposition. The triumphs of war were bal- 
anced ; but Spain and the Belgian provinces, so long uphold by the talent of 
the govcmor-generalf were gradually become exhausted. The revolution 
in Portugal and the succession of the duke of Bragunza, under the. title of 
John IV, to the throne of his ancestors, struck a fatal blow to the power of 
Spain. A strict alliance was concluded between the new monarch of Franco 
and Holland; and hostilities against tho common enemy were on nil sides 
vigorously continued. 6 

It was in this year that the singular' mania, " tulipo-mania 1 ' as it was 
afterwards termed, the offspring of wealth and luxury, became prevalent 
among the Butch, especially in the province of Unhand. Tho price of tulips 
suddenly rose to an incredible height, tho most esteemed varying from 2, GOO 
guilders to 150 for a single root. Large, fortunes were acquired by specula- 
tions on this article, which, in Amsterdam alone, involved, it is said, no less 
a sum than 10,000,000 guilders. Persons of all ranks, sexes, and ages neg- 
lected their ordinary avocations to amuse themselves with this novel species 
of gambling; but as those who purchased were often of slender means and 
unable to fulfil their engagements, the speculation became so unsafe thal 
men lost their confidence in it, and in course of time it died away of itself. 
The Hollanders, though still retaining thc,ir passion for tulips, have, since, 
been able to restrain it within morn reasonable bounds, However wo may 
condemn this idle traffic, and however well deserved tho ridicule it has 
incurred, it is still gratifying to reflect in what a state of ease and prosperity, 
how free from care and light-hearted a people must bo, who could find oppor- 
tunity and inclination to devote their attention to such agreeable trifles.^ 

The successes of the republic at sea and in their distant enterprises were 
continual, and in some instances brilliant. Brazil was gradually falling 
into the power of the West India Company. The Fast India possessions 
were secure. The great victory of Tromp, 1 known by tho name of tho battle 

Ho had tioftn made vico-admiral \n place, of Van Dotp wlio lnut in 1C, 17 not only allowed 
n, Spanish fleet carrying four million lloiins. to escapo him, but had allowed the Dunkirk 
pirates to capture cortftin Dutch ships.] 
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of the Downs, from being fought off the coast of England, on the 21st of 
October, 1639, raised the naval reputation of Holland as high as it could 
well be carried. Fifty ships taken, burned, and sunk were the proofs of 
their admiral’s triumph; and the Spanish navy never recovered the loss. 
The victory was celebrated throughout Europe, and Tromp was the hero 
of the day. The king of England was, however, highly indignant at the 
hardihood with which the Dutch admiral broke through the etiquette of 
territorial respect, and destroyed his country’s bitter foes under the very 
sanction of English neutrality. But the subjects of Charles I did not par- 
lake their monarch’s feelings. Tliey lmd no sympathy with arbitrary and 
tyrannic government; and their joy at the misfortune of their old enemies 
the Spaniards gave a fair warning of the spirit which afterwards proved so 
fatal to the infatuated Icing, who on this occasion would have protected 
and aided them. 


MARRTAniO OP WILLIAM AND MARY 

In an unsuccessful enterprise in Flanders, in 1640, Count Henry Kasimir 
of Nassau was mortally wounded, adding another Lo the list of those of that 
illustrious family whose lives were lost in the service of their country. His 
brother, Count William Frederick, succeeded him in his office of stadholder 
of Friesland; blit the same dignity in the provinces of Groningen and Drenl 
devolved on the prince of Orange. The latter had conceived the desire of a 
royal alliance for his son William, Charles I readily aigented to the proposal 
of the slates-gciieral that this young prince should receive the hand of his 
(laughter Mary. Embassies were exchanged; the conditions of the con- 
tract agreed on. The marriage took place at Whitehall, May 1st, 1641; 
Trump, with an escort of twenty ships, conducted the princess, then twelve 
years old, to the country of her future husband. The republic did not view 
with an eye quite favourable this advancing aggrandisement of the house 
of Orange. Frederick Henry had shortly before been dignified by the king 
of Franco, at the suggestion of Richelieu, with the title of “highness,” instead 
of the inferior one of “excellency”; and the states-general, jealous of this 
distinction granted to their chief magistrate, adopted for themselves the 
sounding appellation of “high and mighty lords.” The prince of Orange, 
whatever might have been his private views of ambition, hat), however, the 
prudence to silence all suspicion, by the mild and moderate use which he 
made of the power which he might perhaps have wished to increase but never 
attempted to abuse. 

On the 9th of November, 1641, the prince-cardinal Ferdinand died at 
Brussels in bis thirty-third year; Don Francisco cle Mello, ft nobleman of 
highly reputed talents, was tho next who obtained this onerous situation. 
Ho commenced his governorship by a succession of military operations, and 
after taking some towns, and defeating the marshal De Guiche in the battle 
of Iloiinecourt tarnished all his fame by the great faults which he committed 
in the famous battle, of Itocroi, The duke d’Enghien, then twenty-one years 
of ngc, and subsequently so celebrated as the great Cond6, completely defeated 
Dp Mello, and nearly annihilated the Spanish and Walloon infantry. The 
military operations of the Dutch army were this year remarkable only by 
the gallant conduct of Prince William, son of the prince of Orange, who, 
not yet seventeen years of age, defeated near Hulst, in 1642, under the eyes 
of his father, a Spanish detachment in a very warm skirmish. 

Considerable changes were now insensibly operating in the policy of 
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Europe. Cardinal Richelieu had finished his dazzling but tempestuous 
career of government, in which the hand of death arrested him on the 4th 
of December, 1042. Louis XIII soon followed to the grave him who was 
rather his master than his minister. Anne of Austria was declared regent 
during the minority of her son, Louis XIV, then only five years of age: and 
Cardinal Mazarin succeeded to the station from which death alone had power 
to remove his predecessor. 

The civil wars in England now broke out, and their terrible results seemed 
to promise to the republic the undisturbed sovereignty of the seas. The 
prince of Orange received with groat distinction the mothor-in-hnv of his 
son, when she came to Holland under pretext of conducting her daughter: 
but her principal purpose was to obtain, by the sale of the crown jewels and 
the assistance of Frederick Iicnry, funds for the supply of her unfortunale 
husband’s cause. The prince and several private individuals contributed 
largely in money; and several experienced officers passed over to serve in 
the royalist army of England. The provincial states of Holland, however, 
sympathising wholly with the parliament, remonstrated with the studholdcr; 
and the Dutch colonists encouraged the hostile efforts of their brethren, 
the Puritans of Scotland, by all the absurd exhortations of fanatic zeal. The 
province of Holland, and some others, leaned towards the parliament; the 
prince of Orange favoured the king; unci the status-general endeavoured 
to maintain a neutrality, 

The struggle was still furiously maintained in Germany. Everything 
tended to make peacc^neeossary to some of the contending powers, as it was 
at length desirable for all. Among other strong motives to that line of con- 
duct, the finances of Holland were in a state perfectly deplorable. Every 
year brought the necessity of a new loan; and the public debt of the provinces 
now amounted to 150,000,000 florins, bearing interest at i)\ per cent, Con- 
siderable alarm was excited at the progress of the French army in the Belgian 
provinces; and escape from the tyranny of Spain seemed only to lead to the 
danger of submission to a nation too powerful and too close at hand not to 
be dangerous, either as a foe or an ally. These fears were increased by the 
knowledge that Cardinal Mazarin projected a marriage between Louis XIV 
and the infanta of Spain, with the Belgian provinces, or Spanish Nether- 
lands as they wore now called, for her marriage portion. This project was 
confided to the prince of Orange, under the seal of secrecy, and lie was offered 
the mavquisate of Antwerp as the price of his influence towards effecting 
the plan. Tire prince revealed the whole to the stales-genoral. Groat fer- 
mentation was excited: the stadholdcr himself was blamed, and suspected 
of complicity with the designs of the cardinal, Frederick Ilonry was deeply 
hurt at tins want of confidence, and the injurious publications which openly 
assailed his honour in a point where he felt himself entitled to praise instead 
of suspicion. 

DEATH OF FREDERICK HENRY; ACCESSION OF WILLIAM II 

The French laboured to remove the impression which this affair excited 
in the republic: but the slates-general felt themselves justified by the intri- 
guing policy of Mazarin in entering into a secret negotiation with the king of 
Spain, who offered very favourable conditions. The negotiations wore con- 
siderably advanced by the marked disposition evinced by the prince of Orange 
to hasten the establishment of peace. Yet, at this very period, and while 
anxiously wishing this great object, he could not resist the desire for another 
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campaign; one more exploit, to signalise the epoch at which he finally placed 
his sword in the scabbard. Frederick Henry was essentially a soldier, with 
all the spirit of his race; and this evidence of the ruling passion, while he 
touched the verge of the grave, is one of the most striking points of his char- 
acter. He accordingly took the field; but, with a constitution broken by a 
lingering disease, he was little fitted to accomplish any feat worthy of his 
splendid reputation. Ho failed in an attempt on Venlo, and another on 
Antwerp, and retired to the Hague, where for some months he rapidly 
declined. 

On the 14th of March, 1647, he expired, in his sixty-third year; leaving 
behind him a character of unblemished integrity, prudence, toleration, and 
valour. He was not of that impetuous stamp which leads men to heroic 
deeds, and brings danger to the states 
whose liberty is compromised by their 
ambition, tie was a striking contrast 
to liis brother Maurice, and more re- 
sembled his father in many of those 
calmer qualities of the mind, which 
make men more beloved without lessen- 
ing their claims to admiration. Fred- 
erick Ilonry had the honour of com- 
pleting the glorious task which William 
began and Maurice followed up. He 
saw the oppression they hail combated 
now humbled and overthrown; and ho 
forms the third in u sequence of family 
renown, the most surprising and the 
least chequered afforded by the annals 
of Europe. 1 

William II succeeded his father, in 
his dignities ; and his ardent spirit 
longed to rival him in war. He, turned 
his endeavours to thwart all the efforts 
for peace. But the interests of the 
nation and the dying wishes of Fred- 
erick Henry were of loo powerful influence with the states to be overcome 
by the martial yearnings of an inexperienced youth. 



TREATIES OF MUNSTER AND WESTPHALIA 

The negotiations were pressed forward; and, despite the complaints, 
the murmurs, and the intrigues of France, the treaty of Munster was finally 
signed by the respective ambassadors of the United Provinces and Spain, on 
the 30th of January, LG48. This celebrated treaty contains seventy-nine 

f> Ilia veneration for ills father, wlroin Ito rosomblcd in many points of Lis cliarao tor, 
amounted almost to idolatry, a sentiment wlileh he evinced by Ills adoption of the motto 
Palnmqut, patrique, signifying that Ills ilfowna devoted to Ids country, and to vengeance for 
tho murder of his father, AVllhout brilliancy of ^onlus, or extraordinary power of mind, his 
clear good horso and sound Judgmont combined with Ills moderation and Integrity to render 
him one of tho host aiul most esteemed stadholders the provinces over possessed. By Yirtna 
of the Act of lfo version, passed in IflfJl, his oifleos devolved Immediately on Ills son v\ llliain ; 
but tho states of Holland and Zealand, desiring to convince tho young prince that ;tlio stad- 
h older ship whh thoir freo gift, and not a right he was entitled to cHiin, allowed Iho delay of a 
year to intervene bo tore they confirmed him in tho ofllco. — Davies,* 1 ] 
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articles- Three points were of main and vital importance to tho republic: 
the first acknowledges an ample and eutirc recognition of tho sovereignty of 
the states-gencral, and a renunciation forever of all claims on tho part of 
Spain; the second confirms the rights of trade and navigation in the East 
and West Indies, with the possession of the various countries and stations 
then actually occupied by the contracting powers; the third guarantees a 
like possession of all the provinces and towns of the Netherlands, as they 
then stood in their respective occupation — a clause highly favourable to 



Till* GUjVUI^TjVN : SLYEtmw NT n Ohntuuy Hi 1 hem Soknu 
(F rom a painting by Ftnii? Ton Mlorb?) 


the republic, which had conquered several considerable places in Brabant 
and Flanders. 

The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged at Munster with groat 
solemnity on the 15th of May following the signature; the peace was pub- 
lished in that town and in Osnabniclc on the 19th, and in all the different 
states of the king of Spain and the United Provinces as soon as the joyous 
intelligence could reach such various and widely separated destinations. 
Thus, after eighty years of unparalleled warfare, only interrupted by the 
truce of 1609, during which hostilities had not ceased in the Indies, the now 
republic rose from the horrors of civil war and foreign tyranny to its uncon- 
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tested rank ns a free and independent state among the most powerful nations 
of Europe No country had ever done more for glory; and the result of its 
efforts was the irrevocable guarantee of civil ancl religious liberty, the great 
aim and end of civilisation. 

The internal tranquillity of the republic was secured from al futurealann 
by the conclusion of the general Peace of Westphalia definitely signed the 
23 th of October, 1648. This treaty was long considered not only as the 
fundamental law of the empire, but as the basis ot the political system of 
Europe. As numbers of conflicting interests were reconciled, Germanic 
liberty secured, and a just equilibrium established between the Gatho ics 
and Protestants, France and Sweden obtained great advantages; and the 
various princes of the empire saw their possessions regulated and secuied, 
at the same time that the powers of the emperor were strictly defined .* 

DAVIES 1 IlE VIEW OF THE WAR. AND THE DUTCH CHARACTER 

Thus ended this long and remarkable war, having continued for a period 
of sixty-eight years, exclusive of the twelve years truce a war which, 
unexampled in the history of nations, had brought 

salion, learning, and the arts in its tram; and which well deseived its high 
exemption from the common lot of humanity, because of the nobleness, the 
purity, and the elevation of the motives from whence l ongma ed; a war 
which had its foundation in justice, and its termination in glo y. Often, 
hX Sals of oilier nations, examples of bold and il 1 jto*g tel toj 

libertv imainst the oppressor and invader have roused the sympathy ana 
i!ispimil liio pen of the historian : Athens 1ms had her Marathon, Sparta her 
Thermopylm, Switzerland her Morgarten, and Spam hM ■SjgMJj but it 
was left for Holland alone to present the spectacle > of the ^^contmuance ^of such 
a strumrle iitrainst power, wealth, discipline, nmnbcis m defiance, it 
seome l i f'fatf sodf for a long scries of years: with resolution unwavering, 
S^mage united, with patience unwearied; 

repeatedly, the solicitations for peace pioffcicd by r iestmv of that 

yielding to them at last only when she had, as it weie, the destiny 

loo in her hands. wonderful as were its commencement and 

The results oi t 1 ’ d a8 0 iSfrto the moral qualities of the Dutch; 

lalion by the influx of forcigneis of all nal ons^ rpmfl ,q cn blR was 


LI1UJI1 1U MlUu puuui-iiwijr ~~ 

^ nf iho vrar the reluctance of fclio Dutch to 

I 1 CirotiuH/ indeed, adduces as the solo ° J ho doog countrymen a cruel injustice 

y the tontlx doinandod by Alva, lmt in tills itfJ ] ovy (without conBent of the 


W 

It was not 


power, tjiolr only means of redress, except y ' in needy or impoverished would then be lout 

might ox|>oot to rooovor vlion tho Mvorm t b ^ ^ constan t supply of strength to oppress 

forever j bocmiso they must tlion n ! To,cl J' i , } << OV oryono fofired nu oternel slavery, ] 
them; in tho words of their Jnslouau, Boi, y 
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sufficient evidence. At the time when their affairs were most desperate, 
none ever doubted their national credit; the parsimonious queen of England, 
the cautious William of Orange, the mistrustful Gen nun princes, never 
hesitated for a moment to advance them loans, or to trust to their honour 
for the payment of the troops which served under their standards, _ Carried 
into their commercial transactions, this probity won them the confidence of 
the merchants of foreign countries, and caused them to become in course of 
time tire providers and cashiers of nearly the whole civilised world. Per- 
vading their political counsels, it produced a spirit of mutual confidence 
which bound together all ranks of men in an indissoluble tie, The govern- 
ment, acting in perfect good faith itself, never suspected the fidelity of the 
people, nor descended to the mean arts of rousing their passions by fictions 
or misrepresentations; they never deceived thorn as to their relations with 
foreign powers, as to the exact condition of their strength and resources, or 
as to the true nature of the contest in which they were engaged; and the 
people on their part awarded to the government entire reliance and obedience. 
Thus a stale, formed of the most heterogeneous parts, was united by the 
strong bond of mutual fidelity into a firm and compact whole, which defied 
alike the assaults of force from without and the undermining of intiigue 
from within. 

From the effects of this virtue of integrity sprang another, which charac- 
terised the Dutch no less strongly — that of firmness. Never led astray by 
false rumours or false opinions, they contemplated calmly and clearly the 
object they had in viijw — security of person and property, and freedom of 
religion — and employed with undoviatiug steadiness of purpose the means 
they conceived calculated to attain it; they desired no more, they would be 
satisfied with no loss; the mosL flattering promises, the most advantageous 
offers of pence, which did not realise that object to the full extent, never 
caused them to waver for a moment; they wove exempt from that reckless 
spirit of innovation, that prurient desire of change, usually remarkable in 
the actors in great revolutions.^ The goal which they had determined to 
reach, therefore, did not change its position from day to day, as whim, ambi- 
tion, or circumstances dictated; in their deepest reverses, at their highest 
elevation of prosperity, it was still the same; they pursued their path towards 
it with slow and measured steps; and when at last they attained it, they 
suffered no disappointment, they experienced no reaction; they did not, us 
it too often happens, in the bitterness of a deceived hope, rush hack to a 
condition worse than that they had left; but were content (o find what they 
had sought — freedom and security; and riches, glory, anil honour were 
added to them. 

Not the least among the moral causes which led to the national aggrandise- 
ment of the Dutch may be found in the singular absence of selfishness and 
personal vanity observable in all ranks of men. In the great events which 
occurred during the revolt and subsequent war, and which might easily be 
supposed to call forth stirring and ambitious spirits, each man performed his 
part quietly and unostentatiously, without aiming to draw on himself public 
attention, or to place himself in a prominent light. Tn other cases it often 
appears as if the revolution wore made for the man; in this, the man was 
made for the revolution : his individuality was lost, if wc may so express it, 
in his nationality; the Dutchman was less a man than a Dutchman, less a 
Dutchman than a Hollander or Zealander; himself and his country wore 
identified — her glory was his glory, her wealth his wealth, her greatness his 
greatness. This sentiment it was which rendered the Dutch so universally 
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incorruptible that neither during the war nor Uio truce, though offers and 
promises were never spared by Spain, do wo find a single instance of a traitor 
of that nation bought with gold. 

The reputation of their military officers was little displayed, since the 
stadholdcrs, as captains-goneral, being constantly in the field, the credit of 
all the successes obtained redounded to them; but very rarely do we find 
their movements embarrassed, or their plans disordered, by want of capacity 
or promptitude in their inferiors' and the results of their operations bear 
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testimony that they must have bpen as ably carried out as skilfully combined. 
Their naval commanders, as their sphere of action was more extensive and 
independent, so their genius and ability shone out with a more marked and 
brilliant lustre; Ilceinskork, Warmont, Ileijn, Matclief, Coen, and Spil- 
bergon arc names of which any people may justly be proud. Nor was it 
only in profound and practical knowledge of matters relating to their pro- 
fession that those great captains excelled; the admirable treaties made with 
the native sovereigns of India, and the advantageous terms they obtained 
for their merchants and factors in foreign countries, proved them no leas 
skilled in the mysteries of political science, and the delicate and intricate 
subject of the commercial interests of their nation. The merchants also of 
Holland were as remarkable for enterprise and judgment as for integrity 
in the management of their commerce; nor less so for the dexterity with 
which they secured a footing in foreign countries, and the confidence and 
prudence with which, often in spite of very adverse circumstances, they 
contrived to retain it. 

But though probity, firmness, courage, patriotism, and wisdom might 
have given the Dutch strength to prolong the contest, and to obtain at the 
end favourable terms of peace, these qualities might yet scarcely have sufficed 
to render them independent and powerful, had they not been favoured by 
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some considerable incidental advantages. Among such may be reckoned, 
as one of the principal, the excellence of their navy. Wo have shown tlial, 
tit the reign of Philip III (II of Spain) the floe ts of the Netherlands were able 
to cope with, if they did not surpass, those of any of the great powers of 
Europe. These fleets consisted for the most part of armed merchant ships, 
and of vessels of war belonging, not to the central government but to the 
municipal governments of the towns by which they were equipped. The 
breaking oat of hostilities, therefore, found the Dutch prepared with a mari- 
time force sufficient to keep the seas against tin; enemy. The ships merely, 
which were banished from the ports of England in 1572, wore twenty-four 
in number, at that time a considerable armament; and, in the next year, 
the fleet ‘of the towns of North Holland was sufficiently powerful to obtain 
a signal victory over that of Alva, which gave them tho possession of the 
Zuyder Zoo. 

From the very early period of the war, indeed, when they were to all 
appearance a mere feeble band of insurgents, they wore rarely worsted by 
the enemy in any naval encounter; and the mastery of the seas which they 
thus retained enabled them at all times to supply themselves with ammuni- 
tion, corn, and other provisions, and to transport in safety the subsidies 
in money and troops afforded them by England; to prevent the conveyance 
of the armies from Spain by water, forcing them to undergo the tedious and 
difficult journey overland at an immense waste of men and money; and 
to hinder the passage of supplies and oblige the enemy to have recourse to 
themselves, drawing bv, this means the greater portion of the sums applied 
to tho maintenance of the troops into tlicir own bauds. While thus benefiting 
by the streams that flowed from the treasury of their enemy, they were often 
able to drain, it at its very source, by the capture of the vessels laden with 
lire specie on which her sole dependence was placed; while tho provinces 
themselves, trading in comparative security, collected from all parts of the 
world tho wealth which enabled them to sustain burdens apparently so dis- 
proportioned to their strength. 

The municipal system of government, which for so many centuries pre- 
vailed in the United Provinces, has been remarked upon as lending to dis- 
union, since, attaching its subjects principally to their own town or province, 
it caused them .sometimes to overlook, in their anxiety for its interest, the 
interest of the whole. But in circumstances whore all were bound together 
by one strong tie, where tho same powerful impulse directed the movements 
of all in unison, it went far towards rendering them invincible. Tho oppressor 
found that ho liad tho Hydra to subdue, and that each bond was imbued 
with tho strength of the whole body. livery city was, as it were, a fresh 
nation to conquer. 

As another cause of tho rapid increase of Holland has justly boon adduced, 
the influx of multitudes of refugees of different nations who sought shelter 
within her boundaries. Fugitives from tho Spanish Netherlands, from Spain 
itself, Protestants driven from Germany by tho miseries of the Thirty Years' 
War, Jews from Portugal, and Huguenots from France, found here welcome, 
safety, and employment. Nov was it more in the numbers than in the sort 
of population she thus gained, that Holland found her advantage, Tho. 
fugitives were not criminals escaped from justice, speculators lured by the 
hope of plunder, nor idlers coming thither to enjoy the luxuries which their 
own country did not afford; they were generally men persecuted on account of 
their love of civil liberty, or their devotion to their religious tenets; had tlioy 
boon content to sacrifice the one or the other to their present case and interest 
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they had remained unmolested where they were; it was by then- activity, 
integrity, and resolution that they rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
tyrannical and bigoted governments which drove them from their native 
land; and these virtues they carried with them to their adopted country, 
peopling it not with vagabonds or indolent voluptuaries, but with brave, 
intelligent, and useful citizens. Thus, not only was the waste in the popula- 
tion of the provinces consequent on the war rapidly supplied, but by means 
of the industry and skill of the new-comers their manufactures were carried 
to so high a pitch of perfection that, in a short time, they were able to surpass 
and undersell the traders of every other nation. d 

To Thorold Iiogors.ff tho victory of tho Dutch moans ovon mom than this 
matorial prosperity suggests “I hold,” ho says, "that tho revolt of the 
Netherlands and the success of Holland is the beginning of modern political 
science and of modern civilisation, To tho truo lovor of liborty, Holland 
is tho Holy Land of modern Europe, and should bo held sacred ” These 
aro enthusiastic words, yol perhaps not more onbhusiastic than the subject 
warrants. « 





SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART IN Til!'! NKTIIEJ {LANDS 

Niovion, if we except the ancient Greeks, has ft people restricted to so 
small a territory acconyulishcd such great things in ft century and a half, or 
given the world such illustrious examples ns the Dutch. From the oldest 
times the struggle with the sea had strengthened tho character of the peoples 
from the delta of the Rhine to beyond Friesland. Blit now, calling on the 
eternal rights of man, they had declared themselves free. As wise as they 
were bravo and enduring, they took advantage of every circumstance in 
European politics which could be turned to their profit. Tho now common- 
wealth which they founded suggested new ideas to the sialesmon and philos- 
ophers of Europe. They became the creators of a colonial system which 
we cannot, however, place on a par with that of the Hellenes, lor it was 
founded solely on egoism. 

The Dutch did not, like the Greeks from Gyrene, Massilia, and numerous 
other seaport towns, spread a beautiful and lofty civilisation from the soft 
inland. And yet tho extended sea authority called all forces into the field, 
even the scientific; geography, cartography, astronomy reached a height 
undreamed of. The cities grew so rapidly that tho Russian ambassadors 
who appeared in. Holland in 1615 described the country even then as one 
continuous city. The little land could not shine by natural production: 
tho natives, to be sure, boast that certain branches, as horticulture and the 
production of art works, brought large sums into the country; but it was 
chiefly through its industries and through its colonial organisation that 
Holland, even after England had begun to be a formidable rival, remained 
a model state until well into the eighteenth century. Even the high taxes 
were held to be only a sign of prosperity. The popular spirit found expression 
not only in festivals but also more worthily m state buildings and public 
institutions.. In Holland, . the democratic idea, which had already been 
proclaimed in single imperial cities and in the llansc towns, was kept alive 
at just the time that the latter declined; Holland became in the north the 
home of the modern system of institution for the common good. Tho council 
house at Amsterdam (used as a palace by Louis Bonaparte in 1808) was 
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called the eighth wonder of the world; institutions for the insane and prisons 
arose, in which euro was taken for the improvement of the inmates 

Especially creditable, and also cadvantageous for the states-genoral was 
their attitude towards intellectual culture and the sciences. Like every art 
so also learning and ideas of liberty in their origins were closely associated 
with religion. Discussions concerning subtle doctrines of faith took place 
in Holland at the family tabic and in the taverns. A translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by Philip van Marnix, lord of Sainte-Aklegonde; but 
not until 1037, at the instigation of the synod of Dort (Dordrecht), did the 
so-called state Bible gain oflicial rec- 
ognition. 

In the year in which the Peace 
of Westphalia was concluded (1618) 

Holland received its fifth university, 
llardorwijk; the other four wore Ley- 
den, Jfmnoker, Utrecht, and Gron- 
ingen. In addition the Alhenanm illm- 
trd, founded at Amsterdam in 1 632, had 
almost the rank of a university. Ley- 
den always hold the first place, as 
well in mathematics, jurisprudence, 
and medicine ns especially in philology. 

Holland became the chief scat of poly- 
history — a now kind of learning which 
may be regarded as the successor of 
Italian humanism. 

The scholars of Leyden and of other 
places did indeed start out in their 
investigation of classic authors from Gr , KAni)D8 , TonANNrH VoH8IUS (mr - 1(M) 
textual correction and from a hnginslic ( , rh0 tyi , lcnl UutcU „ 0 i y „, stOT , knowil alH> „„ , t!l0 p „. 
standpoint, mil they sought, above faa gumxmurku 

all, the realities; they tried to explain t 

the real nature of the so-called antiquities and heaped up an enormous amount 
of erudition for that purpose. 



S1UNOZA. 


Holland in its great century attained the highest reputation among 
posterity for tho freedom and protection it afforded to thought, It was 
hero tlmt Descartes 1 and Locke developed their systems. In no other 
country of Europe could the great thinker Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza have 
shown to an after world tho spectacle of an independent scholar who, bound 
by no religious obligations, lived for truth alone. 

Spinoza, born at Amsterdam in 1032, was descended from an immigrant 
Portuguese Jew. IIo received a rabbinical education and studied ancient 
languages with a Dutch physician, Van den Endc. But his abandonment 
of their idea of Clod could not long remain hidden to tho Jews; the formula 
of the Jewish ban (cherem) was pronounced against him, and he even received 
a knife wound in front of the synagogue. After that time lie kept wholly 
aloof from the Jewish community, without formally assuming any Chris- 
tian tic, lie was, however, in close connection with the Arminmns and 


[i Tho rnlnhralod French philosopher spent the last twenty yours of hU life, 

1049, m Holland i mul did alt likn iinpoitant work tliero, Joliu Locke spent the years 
in voluntary oxiloin Ilollaiul and there wrote his “Essay concerning Human Understanding. J 
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occasionally urged others to attend their preaching services. Ho earned his 
living by grinding lenses, and refused a call to Heidelberg to avoid giving 
offence to any man. One of his most important works, the Ethics was not 
published until after his death. 

Tire wonderful calm of his stylo of writing, whore everything is proved 
mathematically, has from the first not failed to make a deep impression 
upon simple readers. Since Spinoza recognises only one Being, a single, 
unlimited, self-existing substance, in which nil individual existence with its 
opposites is included; since this substance takes the place of God with him, 
there is lacking in his conception of divinity the personality which scorns 
indispensable to most people and the likeness to man which is indispensable 
to mythology. Since, moreover, this universal existence moves in time and 
space according to immutable laws, there is no place for the freedom of will. 

Spinoza’s conception of good and evil like- 

t wisc did not fit into any current moral 

system. If wc further take into consider- 
ation that in his states, doctrine the con- 
neetion of right and might could easily be 
misinterpreted into an abolition of all 
moral obligation, we see that there were 
dements enough to make his whole philoso- 
phy appear objection able for long years to 
come. Thus the stigma of atheism remained 
attached to him, whereas in reality the 
last axioms of his philosophy teach that the 
highest cognition is the knowledge of God; 
from this springs the highest intellectual 
^ bliss, the inward repose which comes from 
reflecting upon the necessity of all things; 
\ the release from the fruitless struggle with 
the finality of our being. The highest spir- 
itual virtue according to him is love to God; 
who really loves God does not expect. God 
BAituou si'iisoza <io3!Moi7) to love him in return; his reward consists 

in the blessedness of that higher cognition. 
Among the foreigners who from Holland attacked antiquated doctrines 
and aroused a spirit of doubt and criticism, Pierre Bayle was unquestionably 
the one who exercised the most direct and active influence, especially through 
the tireless energy by means of which he was able to create now forms of 
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expression. In Baylo the spirit of investigation and contradiction was over 
active. In the seventeenth century he was known pre-eminently as the 
doubter, somewhat like Hume in the eighteenth. 

In the Spanish Netherlands, which remained moimrchistic and Catholic, 
intellectual activity retreated wholly into the background during the seven- 
teenth century The rhetorical chambers had already been suppressed under 
Philip II; the sciences also could not flourish under the absolute dominion 
and the clerical servitude. Philip’s daughter Isabella and her husband 
Duke Albert had patronised literature to a certain extent and had attended 
lectures by the celebrated philologinn Lipsius. During the newly beginning 
seventeenth century tiicre is no literary activity of a national character to 
be recorded, in the country now called Belgium; only a few Jesuits like 
Haschins distinguished themselves as Latin poets.t In Holland, however, 
there had been a splendid efflorescence. 
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GOLDEN AGE OP DUTCH LITERATURE 

The first writer who used the Dutch longue with grace and precision of 
style was a woman and a professed opponent of Lutheranism and reformed 
thought. Modern Dutch literature practically begins with Anna Bijns. 
Against the crowd of rhetoricians and psnlm-inakers of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, she stands out in relief as the one poet of real genius. The 
language, oscillating before her time between French and German, formless, 
corrupt, and invertebrate, took shape and comeliness, which none of the male 
pedants could give it, from the impassioned hands of a woman. Anna Bijns, 
who is bolieved to have been born at Antwerp in 1494, was a schoolmistress at 
that city in her middle lifo and in old ago she still “ instructed youth in the 
Catholic religion.” She was named " the Sappho of Brabant” and the “prin- 
cess of all rhetoricians.” She bent the powerful weapon of her verse against 
the faith and character of Luther, In Dirk Volckcrsten Coornhert (1522- 
J590) Holland for the first time produced a writer at once eager to compose in 
his native tongue and to employ the weapons of humanism. 

Towards the end of the period of transition, Amsterdam became the centre 
of all literary enterprise in Holland. In 1585 two of the most important 
chambers of rhetoric in Flanders, the “White Lavender” and the “Fig-Tree,” 
took (light from the south, and settled themselves in Amsterdam by the side of 
the “Eglantine.” The last-named institution had already observed the new 
tendency of the, age, and was prepared to encourage intellectual reform of 
every kind, and its influence spread through Holland and Zealand. In Flan- 
ders, meanwhile, crushed under the yoke of Parmaf literature and native 
thought absolutely expired. 

Iii the chamber of the Eglantine at Amsterdam two men took a very 
prominent place, more by their intelligence and modern spirit than by their 
original genius. Hendrick Laurenssen Spieghcl (1549-1612) was a humanist 
of a type more advanced and less polemical than Coornhert. 

Rocmor Pioterssen Visschor (1545-1620) proceeded a step further than 
Spieghcl in the cultivation of polite letters. He was deeply tinged with a 
spirit of classical learning that was much more genuine and nearer to the true 
antique than any that had previously been known in Holland. His own dis- 
ciples called him the Dutch Martial, but lie was at best little more than an 
amateur in poetry, although an amateur whose function it was to perceive 
and encourage the genius of professional writers. 

The Visschcr Family 

Roomer Visschor stands at the threshold ofthe new Renaissance literature, 
himself practising the faded arts of the rhetoricians, but pointing by his counsel 
and his conversation to the naturalism of the great period. It was in the 
salon at Amsterdam which the beautiful daughters of Roemer Vissclier formed 
around their father and themselves that the new school began to take form. 
The republic of the United Provinces, with Amsterdam at its head, had sud- 
denly risen to the first rank among the nations of Europe, and it was under 
the inlluenco of so much new emotion and brilliant ambition that the country 
no less suddenly asserted itself in a great school of painting and poetry. The 
intellect of (lie whole of the Low Countries was concentrated in Holland and 
Zealand, while the six groat universities, Leyden, Groningen, Utrecht, Amster- 
dam, Harclcrwijk, and Francker, were enriched by a Hock of learned exiles from 
Flanders and Brabant. It had occurred, howevor, to Roemer Visschcr only 
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tluil tlm path of literary honour lay, not along tho utilitarian roncl cut out by 
Maorlant and Boondalc, but in the study of beauty and antiquity. In this he 
was curiously aided by the .school of ripe and enthusiastic scholars who began 
to flourish at Leyden, such as Dmsius, Vossius, and Hugo Grotius, who them- 
selves wrote little in Dutch, but who chastened the style of the rising genera- 
tion by insisting on a pure and liberal Infinity. Out of that generation arose 
the greatest names in the literature of Holland — • Vondcl, Jloofl, Cats, Huy- 
gens - in whose hands the language, so long left barbarous and neglected, 
took at once Us highest finish and melody. By the side of this serious awl 
restlielic growth there is to be noticed a quickening of tlio broad and farcical 
humour which had been characteristic, of the Dutch nation from its com- 
mencement. 

Of the famous daughters of Roomer, two cultivated literature with marked 
success: Anna (1584-1(55 1 ) was the author of a descriptive and didactic poem, 
Do Rocmstcr wn dm Acmslcl (tho Glory of the Aomslel), and of various mis- 
cellaneous writings; Tosselsolmdo (J. r )!M-l(H0) wrote some lyrics which still 
place her at the, head of the female pools of Holland, and she translated the 
great poem of Tasso. They were women of universal accomplishment, grace- 
ful manners, and singular beauty; and their company attracted to tho house 
of Roomer Vissclmr all the most gifted youths of the time, several of whom 
wove suitors, but in vuiu, for the hand of Anna or of Tesaelscluido. 


Hoof l and Von del 

Of this Amsterdam school, the first to emerge into public, notice was Pieter 
Comclisson Ilooft (1581-1047). In his poetry, especially in the lyrical and 
pastoral verse of his youth, he is full of Italian reminiscences both of style and 
matter; in his noble prose work ho has set himself to he a disciple of Tacitus. 
Mr. Motley c has spoken of Hoofl as one of the greatest historians, not merely 
of IMUvwd hut q? Evwopft. Ills inttvumwi ii\ purifying the, language of his 
country and in enlarging its sphere of experience can hardly bo overrated. 

Very different from the long and prosperous career of Hoof t was the brief, 
painful life of the greatest comic dramatist that Holland has produced, Ger- 
brancl Adriaansscn Bredoroo (1585-tfiJS), the son of an Amsterdam shoe- 
maker. 

The greatest of all Dutch writers, Joost van dor Vondol, was born at 
Cologne on the 17th of November, 1587. In 1612 lie brought out his first 
work, Ilet Pa&cha, a tragedy or tragicomedy cm the, exodus of the children of 
Israel, written, like all his succeeding dramas, on the recognised Dutch plan, 
in alexandrines, in five acts, and vvith choral interludes between tho acts. 
There is comparatively little promise in Ilet Pa.sc.hn. In 1 025 he published 
what seemed an innocent study from the antique, his tragedy of Pahmedea, ov 
Murdered /anoccnce. All Amsterdam discovered, with smothered delight, 
that under the name of the hero was thinly concealed tho figure of Bamcveld, 
whose execution in 1018 had been a triumph of the hated Calvinists. Tims, 
at tho ago of forty-one, the obscure Vondol became in a week the most famous 
writer in Holland, 

A purely fortuitous circumstance led to the next great triumph in VoudcVa 
slowly developing career. The Dutch Academy, founded in 1617, almost 
wholly as a dramatic guild, had become so inadequately provided with stage 
accommodation that in 1638, having coalesced with the two chambers of the 
“Eglantine” and the “White Lavender," it ventured on the erection of ft largo 
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public theatre, the first in Amsterdam. Vondel, as the greatest poet of the 
day, was invited to write n piece for the fiist night; on the 3rd of January 
1638, the theatre was opened with the performance of a new tragedy out of 
early Dutch history, the famous Gysbrcght van Aenistel. The next ten years 
were rich in dramatic work from Vondel's hand. In .1654, having already 
attained an age at which poetical production is usually discontinued by the 
most energetic of poets, ho brought out the most exalted and sublime of all his 
works, the tragedy of Lucifer. 1 Very late in life, through no fault of his own 
financial ruin fell on the aged poet, and from 1658 to 1668 — that is, from his 
seventieth to his eightieth year — this venerable and illustrious person, the 
main tilemry glory of Holland through her whole history, was forced to earn 
his bread as a common clerk in a bank, miserably paid, and accused of wasting 
his masters’ time by the writing of verses. 

Vondel is the typical example of Dutch intelligence and imagination at 
their highest development. Not merely is ho to Holland all that Camoens is 
to Portugal and Mickicwicz to Poland, but he stands on a level with these men 
in the positive value of his writings. 


Cats and Huygens 

While the genius of Holland clustered around the circle of Amsterdam, a 
school of scarcely less brilliance arose in Middelburg, the capital of Zealand 
The ruling spirit of this school was the famous Jakob Cats (1577-1660). In 
this voluminous writer, to whom modern criticism almost denies the name of 
poet, the genuine Dutch habit of thought, the utilitarian and didactic spirit 
which wo have already observed in I-Iouwaert and in Boendale, reached its 
zenith of fluency and popularity. 

A poet of dignified imagination and versatile form was Sir Constantijn 
Huygens (1590-1087) the diplomatist. Though bora and educated at the 
Hague, ho throw in his lot with the great school of Amsterdam, and became 
the intimate friend and companion of Vondel, Hooft, and the daughters of 
Roomer Visschcr. His famous poem in praise of the Hague, Batava Tempe, 
appeared in J G2 1, and was, from a technical point of view the most accom- 
plished and elegant poem till that time produced in Holland. Huygens 
represents the direction in which it would have been desirable that Dutch 
literature, now completely founded by Hooft and Vondel, should forthwith 
proceed, while ( !ats represents the tame and mundane spirit which was actually 
adopted by the nation. Huygens had little of the sweetness of Hooft or of the 
sublimity of Vondel, but his genius was eminently bright and vivacious, and 
he was a consummate artist in metrical form. The Dutch language has never 
proved so light and supple in any hands as in his, and lie attempted no class 
of writing, whether in prose or verse, that he did not adorn by his delicate 
taste and sound judgment. 

Three Dutchmen of the seventeenth century distinguished themselves very 
prominently in the movement of learning and philosophic thought, but the 
illustrious names of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and of Baruch Spinoza (1632- 
1677) can scarcely be said to belong to Dutch literature, since they wrote in 
Latin. Balthazar Bekkcr (1034-1698), on the contrary, was a disciple of 
Descartes, who deserves to be remembered as the greatest philosophical writer 
who has used the Dutch language/* 

p Tills grwil work boars ho much similarity to a greater work, Milton’s Paradise Lott, that 
it is frequently stated Umt Milton must lmvo boon acquainted with it. Milton fl poem iras 
begun In 10G5, and finished in 1007,] 
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Hugo (Jrotivs 

In tho annals of precocious genius there is no greater prodigy on record 
than Hugo Grotius fm Dutch, Iluig do Groot], who was able to make good 
Latin versos at nine, was ripe for the university at twelve, and at fifteen 
edited the encyclopaedic work of Maiiianus Capelin. At Leyden he was 
much noticed by J. J. Sonligor, whoso lmbil. it was to engage his young friends 
in the editing of some classical text, less for the sake of the hook so produced 

than as a valuable educa- 
tion for themselves. At 
fifteen Grotius accom- 
panied Count Justin of 
Nassau and tho grand 
pensionary Olden - Banio- 
vokl on their special em- 
bassy to tho court of 
France. After a year 
profitably spent in that 
country in acquiring the 
language and making ac- 
quaintance with the load- 
ing men, Grotius returned 
home. He took the degree 
of doctor of law at Leyden, 
and entered on practice as 
an advocate. 

Grotius vied with the 
latinists of his day in the 
composition of Latin 
verses. Some lines on the 
siege of (.Intend were 
greatly admired, and 
spread his fame beyond 
the circle of the learned, 
lie wrote three dramas in 
Latin: Chrislun J Wiens; 
Bophnmphanms, on the 
story of Joseph and his 
brethren ; and Adamus 
Exul, a production which 
is still remembered as having given hints to Milton. In 1(>03 the United 
Provinces, desiring Lo transmit to posterity some account of their struggle 
with Spain, determined to appoint a historiographer. Several candidates 
appeared, Dominicus Baiulius among them. But tho choice of tho states 
fell upon Grotius, though only twenty years of age, and not having offered 
himself for the post. 

His next preferment was that of advocate-general of the fisc for (lie prov- 
inces of Holland and Zealand. lie had already passed from occupation with 
the classics to studies more immediately connected with his profession. In 
the winter of 1604 he composed a treatise entitled De jure p'wdcr. This 
treatise he did not publish, and the MS. of it remained unknown to all the 
biographers of Grotius till 1868, when it was brought to light, and printed 
at the Hague under the auspices of Proles son Emin. It discovers to us that 
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the principles and the plan of the celebrated De jure belli, which was not com- 
posed till 1025, more than twenty years after, had already been conceived 
by a youth of twenty-one. 

A short treatise which was printed in 1609, Grotius says without his 
permission, under the title of Mare Liberum, is nothing more than a chapter 
(the twelfth) of the De jure preeda!. It was necessary to Grotius’s defence 
of Heomskcrk that ho should show that the Portuguese pretence that Eastern 
waters were their private property was untenable. Grotius maintains that 
the ocean is free to all, and cannot be appropriated by any one nation. Many 
years afterwards the jealousies between England and Holland gave impor- 
tance to the novel doctrine broached in the tract by Grotius, a doctrine which 
Held on set himself to refute in his Mare clausum (1632), 

In June, 1619, Grotius, as we have seen, was immured in the fortress of 
Locvcslcin, near Gorlcum. lie had now before him, at thirty-six, no prospect 
but that of a lifelong captivity. He did not abandon himself to despair, 
but sought refuge in returning to the classical pursuits of his youth. 

The address and ingenuity of Madame Grotius at length devised a mode 
of escape. His first place of refuge was Antwerp, from which he proceeded 
to Paris, where lie arrived in April, 1621. In October he was joined by his 
wife. There he was presented to the king, Louis XIII, and a pension of 
3,000 livres conferred upon him. French pensions were easily granted, all 
the more so as they were never paid. 

In March, 1625, the printing of the De jure belli, which had taken four 
months, was completed. But though his book brought him no profit it 
brought him reputation, so widely spread and of su<3i long endurance as no 
other legal treatise lias over enjoyed. 

As in many other points Grotius inevitably recalls to us Erasmus, so he 
does in his attitude towards the great schism. Grotius was indeed a man of 
profound religious sentiment, which Erasmus was not; but he had an indiffer- 
ence to dogma equal to that of Erasmus, although his disregard sprang from 
iUioUier .wiiroo. Kmmnvs loll the contempt of a man of Jotters for the bar- 
barous dissonance of the monkish wrangle. Grotius was animated by an 
ardent desire for peace and concord. He thought that a basis for reconcilia- 
tion of Protestant and Catholic might Ire found in a common piety, combined 
with reticence upon discrepancies of doctrinal statement. His De veritate 
religion is Christiana' (1627), a presentment of the evidences, is so written 
as to form a code of common Christianity, irrespective of sect. The little 
treatise diffused llself rapidly over Christendom, gaining rather than losing 
popularity in the, eighteenth century. It became the classical manual of 
apologetics in Protestant colleges, and was translated for missionary purposes 
into Arabic (by Pocock, 1660), Persian, Chinese, etc,_ 

Grotius was a great jurist, and his De pire belli ef pads (Paris, 1625), 
though not by any means the first attempt in modem times to ascertain the 
principles of jurisprudence, went far more fundamentally into the discussion 
than anyone had done before him. It is in the larger questions to which 
fie opened the way that the merit of Grotius consists, His was the first 
attempt to obtain a principle of right, and a basis for society and govern- 
ment, outside the church or the Bible. The distinction between religion 
on the ono hand and law and morality on the other is not indeed clearly con- 
ceived by Grotius, but ho wrestles with it in such a way as to make it easy 
for those who followed him to seize it: The law of nature is unalterable; 
God himself cannot alter it any more than lie can alter a mathematical a^iom. 
This law has its source in the nature of man as a social being; it would be 
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valid even were there no God, or if God did not interfere in the government 
of the world. 

These positions, though Gvotius’ religious temper did not allow him to 
rely unreservedly upon them, yet, even in the partial application they find 
in his booh, entitle him to the honour of being held the founder of the modern 

science of the law of 
nature and nations. 
The De jure exerted 
littlo influence on the 
practice of belligerents, 
yet its publication was 
an epoch in the science. 
Mackintosh ® affirmed 
that his work is " per- 
haps the most complete 
that the world has yet 
owed, at so eavly a 
singe in the progress of 
any science, to the ge- 
nius and learning of 
one man."' 

From 1600 to 1650 
was the blossoming 
time in Gulch litera- 
ture. During this pe- 
riod the names of 
greatest genius were 
first made known to 
the public, anil the 
vigour and grace of lit- 
orary expression 
reached tlieir highest 
development. It hap- 
pened, however, that 
Perm Paoi. UunBNfi three men of pavticu- 

tim-uio) larly commanding lal- 

eut survived to an ex- 
treme old age, and under the shadow of Vondel, Cats, and Huygens there 
sprang up a new geneiation which sustained the great tradition until about 
1680, when the final decline set in.d 


TA.INK ON FLEMISH AllT 

There are moments in the history of a nation when it resembles Christ 
transported by Satan to the mountain top; it becomes necessary for it to 
choose between the higher ideal and the lower. In the ease of the Nether- 
lands the tempter was Philip II with his army; put to the same test, the people 
of the North and the peoplcof the South differed decidedly, following the slight 
differences of make-up and character. The choice once made, these differences 
increased, exaggerated by the result of the situation they had produced. 
The two peoples were two almost similar varieties of the same species; they 
became two distinct species. There always exist moral as well as physical 
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types; their origin is the same, but as they develop they vary and this varia- 
tion is the birth of their separate existence. 

After the separation, when the southern provinces became Belgium 
the predominating idea was a need of peace and well-being, a disposition 
to accept existence comfortably and mirthfully — in a word, the spirit of 
Teniers, the stale of mind that can laugh and sing, smoke a good pipe quaff 
a good beer in a bare tavern, a dilapidated cotLage, or on a wooden bench 
In fact, it was now possible to sleep in beds, to amass provision, to enjoy 
work, travel, converse, live without fear; one had a house, a country: the 
future opened up; All the ordinary affairs of life took on interest, the people 
felt the resurrection and sectnod to live for the first time. It is under such 
conditions that the arts and literature are born. The great shock undergone 
had broken the uniform glazing that tradition and custom had spread over 
everything. Man now occupied the centre of things; the essential traits of 
his nature, transformed and renewed, were grasped; the mind was ns Adam's 
at his awakening. Latov was to come the refining and weakening; at this 
moment the conception of things was large and simple. Man was competent 
because he was horn in a period of disintegration and raised in the midst of 
naked tragedy; like Victor Hugo and George Sand, Rubens as a child was 
in exile, near his imprisoned father, and heard on all sides the din of tempests 
and ruin. 

After the generation of activity which lmd suffered ancl created came 
the poetic generation which expressed itself in literature and the arts. It 
explained and amplified the desires and energies of the world founded by 
its fathers. This was the cause of Flemish art glorifying in heroic types 
the sensual instincts, the coarse enjoyments, the rude energy of the surround- 
ing souls, and the finding in the tavern of Teniers the heaven of Rubens. 

Peter Paul Rubens 

Among Uw> painters was one who stood out from all the others. This 
was Voter Paul Rubens. 1 

Rubens was not an isolated genius, and the resemblance of the works of 
the painters of his period to his, snows that the tree of which he was the most 
splendid shoot was the product of his nation and his epoch. Before him 
came his master Adam van Noort and the master of foremens; around him 
his contemporaries educated in other studios, and whose creative faculties 
wore ns great as his — Jordncns, Crnyer, Gerard Zeghcrs, Rombouts, Abra- 
ham Janssens, Van Rooso; after him liis pupils — Van Thulden, Dicpenbeck, 
Van don Iloocko, Cornelius Rchut, Boycnnans, Vandyke greatest of them 
all; and Jakob van Oust of Bruges; the great animal and still-life painters 
Snyders, Jan Fyl, the Jesuit Rcghcrs: the same sap gave sustenance to all 
those branches, the large and small alike. 

In Belgium as in Italy the religion consisted in rites; Rubens went to 
mass in the mornings and gave a picture to obtain indulgences; after which 

fMlw father, a lopal scholar and lay assessor of Antwerp, had fled to Cologne, and it is 
gonomlly supposed Llml Rubens wan horn Ihoio, or, as has been latterly slated, at Sicgen. In bis 
tonlh yrnir Ills mother brought him to Antwerp. In 1000 ho wont to Italy, received from the 
duko of Mantua the title of court oquorry, and was sent by 1dm to Madrid. After 1608 Ant- 
werp heenmo his homo ; Dulffl Albert appointed him to bo court pnintor. Yet at onetime ha 
iuTopt(*il commissions in Pints for a rjonsiderablo period, and thou sold Ills art collection to the 
duko of Ihtckingham for 100,000 guidons. In 1020 ho took part in tho pcnco negotiations 
bo tween Hpain and England, for which Charles I gavo 1dm a golden chain with his p cture. 
liubons Jived tho lifo of a gmit lord, and had many paintings executed after his sketches by 
Humorous pupils. Ho died at Anlweip in 1010, 
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he would return to the poetic feeling of his daily existence, and paint in the 
same style a Magdalene overflowing with repentance or a corpulent siren. 
Aside from this his art is truly Flemish; if is harmonious, spontaneous, 
original, in this being distinct from the preceding period, which was but a 
discordant imitation. From Greece to Florence, from Florence to Venice, 
from Venice to Antwerp, one can follow all the steps of passage. The con- 
ception of mail and life lost in nobleness and gained in bread tin 

Itubens is to Titian what Titian is to Raphael and what Raphael is to 
Phidias. Never has the artistic sympathy grasped nature with so frank 
and general an embrace. The ancient landmarks, already so often pushed 
back, seemed to bo entirely destroyed in order to open an infinite course. 
The historic laws were disregarded; he put together allegorical and realistic 

figures, cardinals and a mule Mercury. 
So with the moral laws •. ho infro- 
dueed into the ideal, mythological, wul 
M fegfe M evangelistic heaven brutal or malignant 

figures — a Magdalene who is a nurse, a 
Cores who whispers a joke into her neigh- 
hour’s oar. lie did tiol fear shocking 
the physical sensibilities; he went to the 
limit of the horrible, through all the loi- 
t y <?^ Lures of suffering flesh and all the thrill 
/ // * /A A) of agonised screams. Ho did not shrink 

/ [/ (j "W A fr' 0,n shocking the moral sense; lie rep- 

/.) / jmMfr Li m \ resents Minerva as a shrew who lashes 

m Nm/ I* It | herself into a fury, Judith as a butcher 

f — M / \ accustomed to blood, IV is as a scoffer 

f ' and an amateur epicure. To describe 

^ J fPl the impression given by his Susannas, 

-■ My Magdnlencs, his Saint Sebastians, his 

N graces, his sirens, his great kinnesses of 
adam van noom (iB57-ui4L) divinity and humanity, ideal or realistic, 

(iintona 1 nisi must or) Christian or pagan, would require the 

words of a Rabelais. 


Ac AM Van Kooivt (1&57-1U4L) 
tflubona‘ ftial nwbtor) 


With him all the animal instincts enter upon the scone. Ho fails in 
nothing except the very pure and idealistic; ho has under the control of 
his brush all human nature save the highest plane. This is the reason that 
his creations are the most numerous over seen and that they include all 
types: Italian cardinals, Roman emperors, contemporary nobles, bourgeois, 
peasants, cowherds, with the innumerable variations that the play of nature 
creates in these types; and more than fifteen hundred pictures have failed 
to exhaust his creative faculties. 


For the same reason, in representing the human body, he more, than 
anyone has understood it; in this he surpasses the Venetians as they sur- 
passed the Florentines; ho feels even move than they that the flesh is a 
substance that is constantly renewing itself. This is why no one has sur- 
passed him in rendering contrasts, or in showing so visibly the destruction 
and the blooming of life; sometimes it is death — heavy, flabby, without 
blood or substance, pale, bluish, drawn with suffering, a clot of blood at the 
mouth, the eyes glazed, feet and hands corpse-like, swollen, and deformed; 
at other times the freshness of the living flesh tints, the young athlete, bloom- 
ing and radiant, the easy flexibility of Ins torso acting in a youthful body 
well nourished, the cheeks smooth and rosy; the placid frankness of a maiden 
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in whom no harmful thought has ever quickened the pulse or dulled the eye' 
the groups of chubby cherubims and trifling cupids, the delicacy, the pucker’ 
the delicious under rose-glow of the child-skin like the wet petal of a rose 
impregnated by the light of dawn, No one has given to figures such an 
impulse, gestures so impetuous, motion so furious and with so much abandon 
so great and general a movement of muscles 1 

swollen and twisted in one groat effort. 

His characters are speaking, even their re- 
pose is on the edge of action; one feels what 
they wish to do and that which they will do; 
the present with them is impregnated with 
the past and full of the future. In his work 
most subtle and fine distinctions of feeling 
are found. 

In Ibis respect Rubens is a treasure for 
the novelist and psychologist; no one has 
gone, further in the knowledge of the living 
organisation of the human animal. There 
is but one ltubens in Flanders. Great as 
were the others they lack some of his genius. 

Grayer has neither his audacity nor liis ex- 
cess; ho painted, with the delicate results of 
fresh soft colouring, a quiet happy beauty. 

Jordacns has not his royal grandeur or his 
fund of heroic poetry; lie painted with the 
wine colouring of the thick-set giant, the 
packed crowds, the plebeian roisterers. Van- 
dyke oven had not his love of strength ami 
life for itself.? 

Eromcnlin's Estimate of Vandyke 

With his many works, his immor- 
tal portmitSj his soul capable of the 
finest sensations, his individual style, 
his distinguished personality, his 
taste, his standard and charm in all 
he touched, one asks what Vandyke 1 
would have been without ltubcna. 

How would he have seen nature, 
how conceived painting? What pal- 
ette would lie have created — what 
model would he have chosen? What 
laws of colour would ho have laid down — what poetry have accepted ? Would 
ho have leaned to the Italian schools? If the revolution made by Rubens 
had boon later, or had never been, what would have happened to the followers 
for whom he prepared the way — all his gifted scholars, and particularly 
Vandyke the most gifted of all? Take away from them the influence, direct 



ItuuiiNti 1 House in Atmvnup 


Bom at Antwerp in 1500, educated at tho school founded by Bwbens in Belgium, Vru- 
dyko wont himself to drink from liio fertile and living source open l>v tlis Italian mastery in 
tho sixteenth century. Ho took this voyngo in 1020, and returned In 1620. During this period 
lie visited all tho great art contras of Italy and studied seriously. While studying all tho great 
mnstors, it was Titian whom ho chose nsn model, In 1002 ho was knighted by Charles 1, and 
lived in England aa court painter till his death In 1641 at London,*] 
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or indirect, of ltubens, and imagine what is left to these luminous satellites. 
There is always more sentiment, and profound sentiment, in the refined 
Vandyke than in Rubens. Yet is this certain, or is it an affair of differences 
of temperament? Between these two souls, so unequal in other things also, 
there was a feminine influence, first of all a difference of sex. Vandyke moth' 
slender the statues that Rubens made heavy; he put less muscle, bone, and 
blood. He was more quiet, never brutal; his conceptions were not so vulgar, 
lie laughed less, felt compassion often, but did not know the groat sob of 
the more passionate temperament. He often corrected the unevenness of 

his master ; he was easy 
in his work because with 
him his talent was wonder- 
fully natural; he is free, 
active, but never loses liitn- 
solf. 

lie was twenty-four 
years younger than Ru- 
bens; he belongs not at 
all to the sixteenth century 
hut entirely to the genera- 
tion of the seventeenth. 
This one feels physically 
and morally, in the man 
and in the painter, in his 
own well-cut features and 
in his choice of beautiful 
faces; and most of all is 
this felt in his portraits. 
In this regard he is won- 
derfully in touch with the 
world, his world and the 
world of the period. Never 
having created one set type 
which would blind him to 
the truth, he was exact, 
correct, and saw the right 
likeness. Perhaps he put 
into all his portraits some- 
thing of his own graceful 
personality — an air more 
noble, a finer bearing, more 
beautiful hands; in any 
case he knew better than 
his master the proper adjustment, the things of his world, and had taste in 
the painting of silks, satins, ribbons, plumes, and swords. 

His worn not chevaliers but cavaliers. The men of wav had forsaken their 
armours and helmets, those were courtiers in unbuttoned doublets, floating 
laces, silk shoes, knee-breeches, all the fashions and customs which wore 
familiar to him and which he better than anyone else knew how to reproduce in 
the perfection of their worldliness. With his manner, in Ins lino, by the 
unique conformity of bis nature with his times lie occupied a high place in 
the world of art. His Charles I, in its perfect understanding of the model 
and subject, the easiness of style and its nobility, the beauty of the whole 
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work, the drawing of the face, the colouring, the wonderful technique, bears 
comparison with the highest achievements. 1 

. created in his country an original style, and consequently he is a factor 
m the new school of art He also had a foreign following: Reynolds Law- 
rence, Gainsborough, m fact almost all the genre painters who were faithful 
to English traditions and the strongest landscape painters, are the result of 
Vandyke, and indirectly of Rubens through Vandyke. Posterity ahvavs 
just in its decisions, has given to Vandyke a place of his own between the 
greatest and the next rank. After his death, as during his life, he seems to 
have stood near the throne and to have held well his position there. ^ 


David Teniers 

David Teniers tlio Younger, the son of an able painter of the same name 
was horn at Antwerp in 1610. Ho is especially noteworthy because in his 
choice of subjects lie took the road which led the Dutch to their peculiar 
greatness. It is significant that Louis XIV would not hear of him; but 
Duke Leopold William made him inspector of his picture gallery, which was 
afterwards taken to Vienna 

Teniers even became rich so that at his castle of the Three Towers (Dry 
Turoii) at Dwelt, not far from Brussels, ho gathered the soholars and artists 
of Belgium about him like a princely Maecenas. He died at Brussels in 1685. 
He liked lo paint contented people in modest circumstances, peasant dances, 
card players, howlers, and fairs; his figures, even those of youths and maidens, 
he* reproduces without any idealisation as the national style demanded. He 
has fantastic representations of an alchemist in a room crowded full of 
peculiar apparatus; also ML, Anthony tempted with visions by the devil. 


DUTCH AHT 

la Holland, however, there was developed a new school of art, which 
out itsell loose from all symbolic restrictions and apparently even from all 
idealism; but which in compensation obtained new and unsuspected charm 
and deep sentiment out of human life and external nature. It should be 
remembered, on the one hand, tlmL a certain sense of drollhuinour always 
existed in the Netherlands and that it was there that the fable of Reynard 
was developed in which the human traits of animals arc shown in their life. 
On tile other hand it should not be forgotten that in the seventeenth century 
philosophers and naturalists attempted to investigate objects as they actually 
exist without any preconceived opinions and that at the same time the English 
drama represented the impulses of humanity with living, objective, reality 
and without regard for time, manner, or position. Human existence develops 
its innermost pulsoheats anil the external world its most intimate traits, in 
ail environment which in antiquity and in the early Middle Ages was seldom 
handled poetically and even less often artistically 


T nine’s estimate of Rembrandt 

One of the greatest merits of the Dutch school is its colouring. This 
was the result of the natural training of the . This countty, a great 
alluvial tract of laud, like that of the Po, with its rivers, canals, and humid 
utuiosphore, resembled Venice. Here, as in Venice, nature made colourists 
of men. In Italy a tone remains the same; in the Netherlands it varies 
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incessantly with the variations of the light and ambient mists. At times 
full light strikes an object: it is not usual, and the green stretch of country, 
the red roofs, the varnished facades, the satiny flesh or flush stand out with 
extraordinary distinctness. At other times the light is dull; this is the usual 
condition in Holland, and objects scarcely show, almost losing themselves 
in the shadows. The eye becoming accustomed to this obscure light, the 
painter instead of using his whole scale of colours employs but the beginning 
of that scale; all his picture is hi shade save one point. He gives us a con- 
tinuous low-keyed concert broken sometimes by a brilliant burst of sound. 
In this way he discovers unknown harmonies, all those of obscure light, all 

those of the soul, harmo- 
nies infinite and penetrat- 
ing; with a daub of dirty 
yellow, of wine dregs, of 
mixed grey, of vague 
blacks, in the midst of 
which is placed a dash of 
life, he stirs the farthest 
depths of our souls. This 
is the last great creation in 
the art of painting; it is 
in this style that to-day 
the painter speaks most 
effectively to the modern 
soul, and such was the 
colour that the light of 
Holland furnished to the 
genius of Rembrandt. 

Among all the Dutch 
painters Rembrandt Van 
Rijn (1607-1609) through 
his wonderfully trained eye 
and an extraordinary al- 
most savage genius, went 
TtioMimANDT tan Rijn (ifl07-ioco) ahead of his nation and 

(votirnH oraYr'n bj Unbelt) century, and grasped the 

common _ instincts which 
unite the Germanic races and lead to modem ideas. This man, collector, 
recluse, drawn along by the development of a mighty power, lived as Balzac 
did, a magician and a visionary, in a world of his own to the door of which 
he alone hold the key. Superior to all other painters in the fineness and 
natural acuteness of his impressions, he understood and followed in all its 
consequences the great truth that for the eye all the essence of a visible object 
is in a spot, that the simplest colour is infinitely complex, that all visual 
sensation is the outcome of its own elements and the outside surroundings, 
that every scon object is but a spot modified by other spots, and that there- 
fore the principal clement of a picture is the coloured vibrating atmosphere 
in which the figures are plunged as fish in a sea. He rendered this atmosphere 
palpable, filled with mysterious life ; he has put into it the light of his country, 
that light dull and yellowish like that of a lamp in the depths of a cave; ho 
felt its pitiful struggle with the shadow, the weakness of the rays that died 
away into the depths, the trembling of the reflections that clung to the shining 
walls and all the vague population of the half-shadows, which, invisible to 
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the ordinary observer, seem in his pictures and etchings like a submarine 
world viewed across an abyss of waters. Prom out of this obscurity, the 
full light for his eyes was a dazzling shower; he felt it as a flash of liehtnine 
a magic illumination, or a bundle of arrows, Tims he found in the inanimate 
world the most complete and expressive drama, all the contrasts, all the con- 
flicts, all that is most oppressive and most lugubrious in the night, that which 
is most elusive and most melancholy in ambiguous shadows, that which is 
moat violent and irresistible in the breaking forth of clay. This done he 
had but to pose in the midst of the natural drama, his human drama* a 
theatre so constructed gave birth to its own characters. 

The Greeks and Italians knew man and life in their most correct and 
highest paths, the healthy flower that blossoms in the light; Rembrandt saw 
far back to tho source, all that goes down and moulds m the shadows; the 
obscure paupers, tho Jews of Amsterdam, the deformed and stunted, the 
begrimed suffering populace of a large city and a bad climate, the crooked, 
the bald head of the old decrepit artisan, faces with the paleness of ill-health, 
all the mass of humanity alive with evil passions and hideous miseries which 
multiply in our civilisation like worms in a rotten tree. 

Once started on this road he was able to understand the religion of sorrow, 
the true Christianity, to interpret the Bible as a Lollard would have done, 
to find again the eternal Christ. lie himself as a result was capable of feeling 
pity; in contrast with his conservative and aristocratic contemporaries, he 
was of tlm people; at least lie is the most human of them all: his sympathies, 
more broad, cinbmco nature in its entirety; no ugliness was repugnant to 
him and no appearance of joy or nobility hid from him the Teality that lay 
beneath. Thus, untrammelcd and guided by his fine sensibility, his inter- 
pretation of humanity not only includes the general framework and the 
abstract type which sufflccs for classical art, but also the peculiarities and 
depth of tho individual, tho infinite complexity and indefinable traits of the 
moral character, all this moving picture which concentrates in a human face 
in a single moment the life history of a soul, and which has been seen clearly 
by only one other man — Shakespeare. In this lie is the most original of 
the modern artists and 1ms forged one end of a chain the other end of which 
was made by the Greeks; all the other great masters lie between, and when 
to-day our over-oxoited sentiment, our insatiable curiosity in_ the pursuit 
of fine distinctions, our pitiless search after the truth, our divination of 
tho remote characteristics and under-currents of human nature seek for 
precursors and masters, it is in Rembrandt and Shakespeare that Balzac and 
Delacroix would find them./ 

Fr omen tin’s Estimate of Frans Hals 

It is at Ilaarlem that one best sees Frans Hals (1584-1G66). Here as else- 
where in the French galleries and other Dutch galleries, the idea one receives 
of this brilliant master is that he is unequal although seductive, amiable, 
spiritual, neither true nor equitable. The man loses what the artist gams. 
He. astonishes, amuses. With his quickness, his wonderful good nature, his 
tricks of technique, lie separates himself by his joking of mind and hand from 
tho severe atmosphere of the painters of his time. _ Sometimes he astounds; 
lie gives the impression that lie is wise as well as highly gifted, and that his 
irresistible humour is but the happy grace of great genius; then almost imme- 
diately lie compromises himself, discredits himself and discourages one. 
To-day the name of Hals reappears in our modem school at the moment when 
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the love of realism enters with great noise and not less excess. His method 
lias served as precedent to certain theories in virtue of which the most vulgar 
realism is wrongly taken for the truth. To invoke in support of this the works 
which he flatly contradicted in his best moods is a mistake and but injures him. 

In the largo hall of Haarlem which contains many of his works, Frans Hals 
has eight large canvases. These pictures cover the whole period of his work. 
The first (1616) was painted at the age of thirty-two, the last, in 16Gd, two 
years before his death, at the advanced age of eighty. In these works one sees 
his debut, his growth, and his searching for the way. He arrived at his zenith 
late, toward middle age, even a little later; his strongest work and develop- 
ment was in his old aged* 

Public Paintings 

The most interesting pictures are those which, in expressive groups, repre- 
sent the public life of the Netherlands as it flourished under the influence 
of civil and religious freedom. Holland has had no poet to immortalise its 
growth, like yEschylus in the Persians or Shakespeare in his historical dramas; 
on the other hand the native civic life, elevated by culture, appears before us 
strong and cheerful. Pictures were banished from the He formed church, and 
it cannot be denied that from now on public taste was largely influenced by 
the needs of private ownership. Nevertheless the halls of the council houses, 
of the guilds, also of the universities provided exhibition room, although for 
commemorative pictures of monumental importance. After the independence 
of the United Provinces^liad been recognised by the Peace of Westphalia, the 
festivities which greeted this event at homo were preserved in animated paint- 
ings, some of winch are groups of portraits. Among those is the Banquet at 
Amsterdam (in the museum of that place) by Barlholomous van dor Heist, a 
work of the first rank; the strong, cheerful faces around the richly spread table, 
in the midst the captain with the city banner, show at once that the scene is 
taken from a flourishing state life. 13y the same painter is tiic Distribuhon of 
Prizes by the Amsterdam Rifle Corps (now in the Louvre) . RombrandL himself 
represents the departure of the sharpshooters from Amsterdam under the 
leadership of Captain Korn, in that splendid colour picture which is often 
incorrectly called the Night Watch. 

In the Hospital for Lepers, Amsterdam had a group picture by Ferdinand 
Bol of Dordrecht, one of Rembrandt's host pupils, which portrays the five 
directors of the hospital as they are receiving a poor peasant boy. We should 
also mention Rembrandt’s Anatomy, celebrated for its wonderful colouring, 
which shows Professor Tulp as ho explains a dead body to his pupils. 

Terburg and Other Painters of the Dutch School 

Since in such pictures portraits are grouped in one scene or action, they 
take the form of representations of actual life, of so called genre pictures, We 
use the word without hero investigating its origin. Even many a picture 
from the Old and New Testaments is turned into a family or street scene in the 
Dutch treatment. When Teniers paints the liberation of Peter, our gaze 
lingeis in the foreground where the guards who should be watching the apostle 
arc playing at dice while he escapes, In the same way in the old German or 
Dutch passion-plays wc find scenes introduced where a peddler is offering his 
salvesfor sale and Mary Magdalene is bargaining with him. 

It is of great importance, however, that the Dutch painting applies itself to 
the reproduction of actual life with as much skill as affection, that it makes a 
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scene of most intimate family associations into a work of art and increases its 
value by the perfection of the style. One paints persons of the lower classes 
in quiol situations, represents a drinker, a soldier smoking, a cook at her work 
with all the contentment of unaffected existence; another prefers animated 
scenes, disputes, even brawls ill a tavern, But the life of the higher classes in 
its more dignified attitude likewise finds perfect expression, whereby the high- 
est art is manifested in silken garments, draperies, ornaments, just as in the 
earthen pitchers or the dully lighted-up wooden benches of the former class. 

Terbury, Van Ostade , and Steen 

Itore wo must mention Torbuvg, who shows us scenes from the higher 
classes of society painted with great delicacy and spirit; his pictures and others 
like them have not unjustly been 
called liovolistic. Adrian van Os- 
Lade, who likes to paint comfort- 
able scenes in peasant homes with 
admirable use of hearth and cliim- 
ney-l'm; effects, was born at Liibcck ; 
like various other Gormans who 
were either educated in Holland or 
else assimilated the Dutch style by 
long residence in the country, he 
is reckoned among the painters of 
the Netherlands, as is also Balt- 
hasar Don nor of Hamburg, who was 
so opposed to a smooth and elegant 
style of representation that lie of a 
preference painted old men and 
women and most carefully sup- 
plied their faces with all the natural 
wrinkles, hairs, and warts. _ Caspar FllANfl VA(r MlEllIa ao8 5 -i 80 D) 

Netsclier from Heidelberg is distin- 
guished for his society pictures and is unexcelled in the reproduction of costly 
stuffs (died IfifW). 

A real Hollander, however, was Jan Steen of Delft, who was himself on 
innkeeper for a time and reproduces jovial scenes from tavern life as well as 
cozy family pictures, with a masterful gift of observation and splendid execu- 
tion; no painter excels him in the complete imaffectediiess with which his 
diameters seem to act in the situation he portrays. Steen died in 1679 in 
litter poverty. Less realistic in his choice of quiet scenes is Gerard Dow 
DouwJ, who is extremely exact and painstaking in his treatment. Close to 
;iim in the minute execution of detail stand his pupils Frans van Mieris and 
Gabriel Mctzu of Leyden. 

Landscape, Still Life, and Animal Painters 

Landscape painting first begun with the putting of objects like woods, 
hills, Lowers, and budges into the background of religious pictures instead of 
painting them on a gold ground. These beginnings hardly give an inkling of 
tlic deep importance which this branch of art, as it was developed in the 
Netherlands, was to have in the future. Landscape painting clothes the 
objects of external nature with character and tone; in forest and meadow, on 
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the strand of the sea, by the clear light of day, by twilight and moonlight, it 
coaxes from nature those motives which appeal to human sentiment. 

Tho greatest Dutch master in this field is Jakob Ruysdaol of Holland, 
whose composition is especially happy in tho treatment of woods and water 
and in such subjects as impress by a feeling of solitude. During tho last 
decades it has become customary to put Meyndcrt Hobbema, who was formerly 
little known, on a level with lnm. In this field, as also in that of the genre 
painting, each painter chooses his own narrow sphere. Only through the 
most extreme care and technical finish could they attain that perfection of art 
which makes so-callecl cabinet pieces of their works, which in our day are the 
joy of art lovers. New schools arise in marine and in animal pictures. The 
monumental demand, consideration of church and council-house, retreat into 
tho back ground; the artists work solely for private ownership; their works 
arc reviewed and compared. 

Only thus could the branch of still-life painting come into existence, which 
shows lifeless objects, tabic appointments and goblets, dead game, flowers, and 
fruit; it is effective through its pleasing combination of colour and acquires a 
special life of its own by affording a glimpse into a wealthy or luxurious exist- 
ence. Whereas in tho older periods of art, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
and Albrecht Duror had achieved great things in several fields at once and had 
besides comprehended in spirit the knowledge and researches of their times, 
wc now sec single masters restrict themselves to an extremely narrow sphere 
in order there to claim complete mastery. Tho number of good painters 
brought forth by Holland in the seventeenth century is almost incalculable, 
But one (Schalcken) paents only small groups lighted by candle-light; another 
only the interior of churches; Pieter Wouvcrman, the unsurpassed horse 
painter, docs indeed also paint hunting scenes, fairs, and tiro mooting of cava- 
liers and is likewise great in landscape. In the pictures of Paul Potter, who 
lived to ho only twenty-nine years old, tho faithfulness to life of his stalled ani- 
mals, cows, and sheep astonishes us. 

Johann Heinrich Itoos, who was bom in the Palatinato and died at Frank- 
fort, likewise devoted his attention to animals; Frans Snyders of Antwerp 
acquired a reputation for his hunting scenes. Art drew nature and human 
life in its most varied scenes within its realm. It was long before it began to 
bo felt that a one-sided cultivation of perfection leads to tedium.* 

declinic op dutch aut 

Such a period of bloom is necessarily but temporary, for tho sap which pro- 
duced. it is expended in tho production. Towards LG67, after tho naval defeats 
of tho English, there wero slight indications of a change in tho customs and 
feeling which had given rise to the national art. The well-being was too great. 
Tho India companies paid a dividend of 45 per cent. The heroes became 
bourgeois. They desired enjoyment, and the houses of the great, which the 
Venetian ambassadors in the commencement of the century found so simple 
and bare, became luxurious; in tho homes of the prominent bourgeois, tapes- 
tries, priceless pictures, and vessels of gold and silver were to bo found. The 
rich interiors of Torburg and Metzu show us now elegance, robes of pale silks, 
velvet jackets, jewels, pearls, hangings embossed with gold, high mantels of 
marble. The old activity relaxed. 

When Louis XIV in 1672 invaded the country lie found no resistance. 
With this declining of national energy declined the arts; taste altered. In 
1669, Rembrandt died in poverty, forgotten by almost all; the new clement of 
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luxury took its models from foreigners in France and Italy. Already, during 
the flourishing period, many painters had gone to Rome to paint figures and 
andscapcs; Jan Both Berghem, Karel Dujardin, twenty others, Wouverman 
himself, formed side by side with the national school a semi-Italian school- 
but this school was natural and spontaneous,' among the mountains, the ruins* 
the fabrics, and the rags, from beyond the mountains, the mistiness of the air 
the well-being ot the figures, the softness of the reds, the gaiety and humour of 
the painter had marked the tenacity of instinct of the Hollander. Now on the 
contrary these national characteristics begin to disappear before the invasion 
of fashion. On the Kaisergracht and on the I-Ieeregracht sprung up great 
lid tels in the Louis XIY style, Gerard de Lairesse, a Flemish painter, founder 
of the Academy, commenced to decorate them with his learned allegories and 
Ins mythological hybrids. 

J rue, the national art did not disappear immediately; it survived by a 
series of chefs d’oeuvre until the early years of the eighteenth century; at the 
same time the national sentiment, awakened by its humiliation and danger, 
provoked a popular revolution, heroic sacrifices, the inundation of the country, 
mid all the successes which followed. During the war of the Succession in 
Spain, Holland, when the stadholder had become king of England, was sacri- 
ficed to the allies; after the treaty of 1713 she lost her supremacy on the sea, 
fell to the second class, and then still lower; soon Frederick the Great was to 
say of her that she was towed by the English as a fishing boat is towed by a 
liner, Franco trampled upon her during the war of the Austrian Succession; 
later England imposed on her the right of visitation anil took away from her 
the Coromandel coast. Finally Prussia overwhelmed her republican party 
and established the sladholdemte. Following the fate of the weak, she was 
roughly treated by the strong, and after 1789 conquered and reconquered. 
The result was fatal; she resigned herself to her fate and was content to 
become a good commercial and banking country. Herein is the cause of the 
disappearance of creative art with the disappearance of practical energy. 

Ten years after the commencement of the eighteenth century, all the great 
painters are dead. For a century the decadence in art had shown itself by a 
poorer stylo, a restrained imagination, ancl the minute finish found in the works 
of Frans van Mioris, Sclmlckcn, and others, One of the last, Adrian van der 
Wort, by bis painting cold and polished, by his creamy reds, by his weak 
return to the Italian stylo, showed that the Dutch had forgotten their native 
taste and their proper genius. Ilis successors resemble the man who would 
speak but has nothing to say; the pupils of the masters or of illustrious fath- 
om, rioter van (lor Woi'f, Ilendri van Limboech, Philip van Dyck, Miens the 
son, Mievis the grand-son, Nicholas Vcvkolie, Constantin Netscher, but repeat 
automatically the phrases they have heard. Talent survived only in the genre 
painting of Jacob do Witt, Rachel Ruysch, and Van Huysum, which required 
but slight creation, and endured but a few years, like a tenacious briar clinging 
f o the dry earth where all the great trees have died. It in turn died mid the 
soil rested barren — last proof of the bond which links individual originality 
to social life and proportions, the creative faculties of the artist to the active 
energy of the nation, / 

li. ■ voh. xui 3it 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE HE WITTS AND THE WAR WITH ENGLAND 

[1043-1073 A,D.) 

Tub completion of the Peace of Munster opens a new scone in the history 
of the republic. Its political system. experienced considerable changes. Its 
ancient enemies became its most ardent friend's, and’ its ofcf allies fooscncjJ 
the bonds of long continued amity. The other states of Europe, displeased 
at its imperious conduct or jealous of its success, began to wish its humiliation; 
but if was little thought that the consummation was to be effected at the 
hands or England. While Holland prepared to profit by the peace so bril- 
liantly gained, England, torn by civil war, was hurried on in crime and misery 
to the final act which has left an indelible stain on her annals. Cromwell and 
the parliament had completely subjugated the kingdom. The unfortunate 
king, delivered up by the Scotch, was condemned ,to an ignominious death. 

The United Provinces had preserved a strict neutrality while the content 
was undecided, The prince of Orange warmly strove to obtain a declaration 
in favour of his father-in-law Charles I. The prince of Wales and tho duko 
of York, his sons, who had taken refuge at the Hague, earnestly joined in tho 
entreaty; but all that could be obtained from the states-general was their 
consent to an embassy. Pauw and Joachimi, the one sixty-four years <>f 
age, the other eighty-eight, the most able men of the republic, undertook tho 
task of mediation. They were scarcely listened to by the parliament, and 
the bloody sacrifice took place. I 

The details of this event and its immediate Consequences belong to English 
history ; and we must hurry over the brief, tumid, and inglorious sladholdeml,o 
of William II, to arrive at the more interesting contest between tho republic 
and the rival commonwealth, 
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Till! AMBITIONS OF "WILLIAM II 


William II was now in his twenty-fourth year. He had early evinced 
that heroic disposition which was common to his race. He panted for mili- 
tary glory. All his pleasures were those usual to ardent and high-spirited 
men, although his delicate constitution seemed to forbid the indulgence of 
hunting, tennis, and the other violent exercises in which he delighted, He 
was highly accomplished; spoke five different languages with elegance and 
fluency; and had made considerable progress in mathematics and other 
abstract sciences. His ambition knew no bounds. Had he reigned over a 
monarchy as absolute king, he would most probably have gone down to 
posterity a conqueror and a hero. But, unfitted to direct a republic as its 
first ciLwen, lio has loft but the name of a rash and unconstitutional magis- 
trate. From the moment of his accession to power he was made seasible 
of the jealousy and suspicion with which his office and his character were 
observed by tho provincial states of Holland. 

The, province of Holland, arrogating to itself the greatest share in the 
reforms of tho army, and tho financial arrangements called for by the transi- 
tion from war to peace, was soon in fierce opposition to the states-general, 
which supported the prince in his early views. Cornells Bikker, one of the 
burgomasters of Amsterdam, was the leading person in the stales of Holland; 
and a circumstance soon occurred which put him and the stadholder in 
collision, and quickly decided the great question at issue. 

Tho admiral Cornells de Witt arrived from BraziP 1 with the remains of 
his fleet, and without the consent of the council of regency established there 
by the states-general. He was arrested in 1650 by order of the prince of 
Orange, in his capacity of high admiral. The admiralty of Amsterdam was 
at the same time ordered by the states-general to imprison six of the captains 
of this fleet. Tho states of Holland maintained that this was a violation 
of their provincial rights, and an illegal assumption of power on the part of 
tho slales-general; and the magistrates of Amsterdam forced the prison 
doors and set the captains at liberty. 

William, backed by the authority of the states-general, now put himself 
at the head of a deputation from that body, and made a rapid tour of visita- 
tion to tho different chief towns of the republic, to sound the depths of public 
opinion on the matters in dispute. The deputation met with varied success; 
but tho result proved to the irritated prince that no measures of compromise 
were fo be expected, and that force alone was to arbitrate the question. 
Tho army was to a man devoted to him. The states-general gave him their 
entire and somewhat servile support. lie therefore on his own authority 
avmjlcxi tho six deputies of Holland, in the same way that his uncle Maurice 
had seized 011 Bomeveld, GroLius, and the others; and they were immediately 
conveyed to the castle of Louvestcin. 

In adopting this bold and unauthorised measure, he decided on an lmrne- 


P In 1 045 tho West India Company find begun rapidly to loan the conquests they lad been 
ac qulilug in South America during the last fifteen years. Tie company had hi 
iccallotl Count Maurice of Nassau, In order to spare tho expenses 

his rank and dignity, and the same ill-judged parsimony which thus left d * 8 ^ 1 ® 

of any chief of ordinary military skill had kept the estnbhshmont of troops u aorfHtai 
wholly liiolllelont for Its protection. Immediately on llio departure of Wauiice, the P“ Tt ‘ S' ” 
broke out Into opon revolt, captured several forts amongst which were i Surinam and 
cent, and lmd It not loon for a timely succour sent by the Company ^ t^ naxt raw, Uie Dat 
must have boon forced to abandon all their possessions In South America. Cornells de W at 
wim ft raptfthi In tho sorvlco of tho company. 0 ] 
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cliate attempt to gain possession of the city of Amsterdam, the central point 
of opposition to his violent designs. William Frederick count of Nassau, 
stallholder of Friesland, at the head of a numerous detachment of troops, 
marched secretly and by night to surprise the town; but the darkness mul 
a violent thunder storm having caused the greater number to lose their way, 
the count found himself at dawn at the city gates with a very insufficient 
force; nnd had the farther mortification to see the walls well manned, the 
cannon pointed, the drawbridges raised, nnd everything in a state of defence. 
The courier from Hamburg, who had passed through the scattered bands of 
soldiers during the night, had given the alarm. The first notion was, that a 
roving b ami of Swedish or Lorraine troops, attracted by the opulence of 
Amsterdam, had resolved on an attempt to seize and pillage it. The magis- 
trates could scarcely credit the evidence of day; which showed them the count 
of Nassau and his force on their hostile mission. A short conference with 
the deputies from the citizens convinced him that a speedy relroal was the 
only measure of safety for himself and his force, as the sluices of the dykes 
were in part opened, nncl a threat of submerging the intended assailants only 
required a moment more to be enforced. 

Nothing could exceed the disappointment and irritation of the prince of 
Orange consequent on this transaction. Tic at first threatened, then nego- 
tiated, and finally patched up the matter in a manner the least mortifying 
to liis wounded pride. Bikkcr nobly offered himself for a pcacc-offering, and 
voluntarily resigned his employments in the city ho had saved; and Be Witt 
and his officers were released. William was in some measure consoled for 
his disgrace by the condolence of the army, the thanks of the province of 
Zealand, and a new treaty with France, strengthened by promises of future 
support from Cardinal Mazarin; but, before he could profit by these encour- 
aging symptoms, domestic and foreign, a premature death cut short all his 

E roj ccts of ambition , Over-violent exercises in a shooting party in Geldcrland 
rought on ft fever, which soon terminated in an attack of small-pox. On 
the first appearance of his illness he was removed to the Hague; and he (find 
there on the 6th of November, 1650, aged twenty-four years and six months. 

The death of this prince left the state without a stallholder, and the army 
without a chief. The whole of Europe shared more or Jess in the joy or the 
regret it caused. The republican parly, both in Holland and in England, 
rejoiced in a circumstance which threw back the sovereign power into the 
hands of the nation; 1 the partisans of the house of Orange deeply lamented 
the event. But the birth of a son, of which the widowed princess of Orange 
was delivered within a week of her husband’s death, revived the hopes of 
those who mourned his loss, and offered her the only consolation which 
could assuage her grief. 

This child was, however, the innocent cause of a breach between his 
mother and grandmother, the dowager princess, who had never been cordially 
attached to each other. Each claimed the guardianship of the young prince; 
and the dispute was at length decided by the states, who adjudged 
the important office to the elector of Brandenburg and the two princes, sen 
jointly. The states of Holland soon exercised their influence on the other 

[* On the meeting of tlie deputies from the provinces, or, as it was termed, the Uront 
Assembly, the proceedings wero opened Jniuiaiy 18th, 1651, by the ponsioimiy of Holland, 
Jacob Catz, who, in a long oration, recommended to tlio tiHSombly the consideration of tho 
maintenance of the Union, as framed in 1579 , of religion, as established by tlio demons of the 
synod of Dort (Dordrecht) ; and of tho militia, in conformity with tho resolutions passed nt tlio 
time of the peace, 0 Tho Union, notwithstanding the complaints latoly mudo of tho violation 
of it by tho states of Holland, was adjudged to oxist in its integrity and piistiivo vigour. 
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provinces. Many of the prerogatives of the stadholder were now assumed 
by the people; and. with the exception of Zealand, which made an ineffectual 
attempt to name the infant prince to the dignity of his ancestors under the 
title of William III, a perfect unanimity seemed to have reconciled all opposing 
interests. The various towns secured the privileges of appointing their own 
magistrates, and the direction of the army and navy devolved to the states- 
gencral." 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

At the termination of the negotiations at Munster, the United Provinces 
found themselves on a footing of cordial amity with scarcely any nation of 
Europe, except Spain, _ their ancient enemy, and Denmark, whom they had 
forced to conclude a disadvantageous treaty with Sweden a few years before. 
Sweden, closely allied with France, shared in some degree the resentment 
of that nation against tlio states-general, on accoimt of their separate treaty 
with Spain; and was further alienated by the support they had given to the 
claims of the elector of Brandenburg to the restoration of Pomerania. 

The truce with Portugal, so hastily concluded in 1641 , had never since 
boon observed, either in the East or West Indies; and the revolt of Pernam- 
buco was strongly suspected to have been fomented, if not occasioned, by 
the secret machinations of that court. Hostilities continued in Brazil, imtd 
terminated in the manner wo shall hereafter have occasion to notice. 


LOSSES OF THE AVAR WITH ENGLAND 

Tlio fooling with which the intelligence of the execution of Charles I was 
received by all ranks of men in tlio United Provinces was one of uiimingled 
do testation. _ Tlio slntcs-gcnoral and states of Holland immediately ivaitcd 
upon the prince of Wales, attired in deep mourning, to condole with him 
for his loss; they saluted him with the title of majesty as king of Scotland; 
but Holland and Zealand, whom the interests of their commerce obliged to 
keep some appearance of terms with the new republic, obtained that the title 
of king of Great Britain should be omitted, and no mention made of con- 
gratulations upon Ilia accession to tho throne of his ancestors. But, however 
modified this proceeding, it failed not to give tho deepest offence to the 
parliament, more particularly as not one of the great powers of Europe, with 
Iho exception of Christina, queen of Sweden, ventured to pay the fugitive 
monarch a similar compliment. The ministers of the churches at the Hague, 
also, a class of men hitherto the most unfriendly to the royalists of England, 
presented an address of condolence to Charles, in ivliich they compared the 
execution of tile deceased king to the martyrdom of St. Stephen, But for 
tins they wore sharply reprehended by the states of Holland, as assuming 
an interference in political affairs unbecoming their character and calling. 

On the other hand, the ambassadOT of the parliament, Strickland, liad 
boon uonslanUy refused & public audience by tlio sbalcs-generalj and the 
melancholy fate of Isaac Dorislaus, who AvaB now sent over to propose a 
league of amity between the two republics, afforded new matter of bitterness 
mid hatred. This man, the son of a minister of Enldiuizen, had been made 
in'ofoflsor of history in the university of Cambridge; but afterwards espousing 
warmly the side of tlio _ parliament, t was nominated one of the counsel lor 
conducting the prosecution of the king. . , 

These circumstances rendered bun peculiarly obnoxious to the royalist 
party, of whom great numbers had taken refuge at the Hague, and he was 
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accordingly marked out as the first victim upon whom vengeance was to bo 
exercised. The evening after his arrival, ns lie was sitting with some other 
persons in the room of an inn. at the Hague, four men entered in masks, leav- 
ing several others stationed outside to keep watch. They first mortally 
wounded a gentleman of Geklovland, whom they mistook for Dorishms. 
The latter endeavoured to make use of the opportunity to escape; but, 
unable in his agitation to open the door, he was seized upon and murdered 
with several wounds. The assassins, who proved to bo followers of the earl 
of Montrose, then dispersed unmolested; and were subsequently enabled, 
by Llie aid of their numerous friends, to quit the Hague in safety. 

The court of Holland immediately took Strickland under their special 
protection, and offered a reward of 1,000 guilders for the discovery of the 
criminals; but the parliament of England persisted in believing, or affecting 
to believe, that they wore allowed to escape by connivance; and made violent 
complaints of tho outrage committed against them in the person of their 
ambassador, to Joaehimi, resident of the states in London. Not long after, 
Strickland quitted the provinces without having succeeded in procuring an 
audience of the statcs-goneral; and Joaehimi, to whom they refused to send 
letters of credence to the new government of England, was commanded to 
leave that country. Thus matters appeared ripe for an immediate rupture; 
the only friendly relations between the commonwealths being maintained 
by tho states of Holland, who senl a commissioner to London with instruc- 
tions to award to the republican government such style and title as might 
bo found most pleasing, and to watch over the commercial interests of the 
province. 

The death of William II had inspired the parliament with the hope that, 
through the influence of Holland with the other provinces which had now no 
counterpoise, they might be brought to consent to an alliance of close and 
exclusive amity with England. Oliver St. John and Walter Strickland wore 
accordingly sent with this view as ambassadors to the Hague, where — so 
much were affairs changed — they immediately obtained a public audience 
of the great assembly which was then sitting, and commissioners were 
appointed to treat with them concerning the terms of the proposed alliance. 
Never, perhaps, were negotiations opened between two powers to both of 
whom the maintenance oT peace with the other was an object of more vital 
importance. 

A. wav with England was to the United Provinces ever an event to Ire 
deprecated and dreaded. It must necessarily be maritime; and, even if 
attended with the most signal success, as ruinous to themselves as to her. 
In debasing the power of England, they cast down the bulwark of their own 
religion and liberties against their natural enemies, the Catholic and absolute 
sovereigns of Europe; in destroying her commerce, they annihilated the 
most ready and advantageous market for their own wares; while the expense 
of protecting their vessels must in any case swallow up the profits of their 
merchants, and occasion a certain and immense decay of trade. In the event 
of adverse fortune, which, considering the relative strength of their antagonist, 
would appear almost inevitable, the very existence of the provinces was 
endangered. 

Neither was it from motives of national interest alone that the Dutch 
might be supposed to view a war with England with the deepest aversion. 
They could not but reflect in how large a measure she had contributed to 
their own happiness and glory; that all their proudest recollections wore 
associated with her; that nearly a century had now elapsed since the Dutch- 
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man had appeared on the fie d of battle without the Englishman by his side 
or a drop of us blood been shed but the bravest and noblest of England had 
been mingled with it; that the bones of their fathers had lain whiteniS 
together on the ramparts of Haarlem and on the strand of Nieuport. Lon* 
and intimate intercourse had, indeed, so mixed together the population of 
the two eoun trios, that a war between them was scarcely less than fratricidal 

Neither was it less incumbent upon the present government of England 
to keep peace with the provinces, the only foreign power from whence any 
vigorous attempt J 

to restore the ex- 
iled royal family 
was to be appre- 
hended. The na- 
tion, exhausted by 
the civil war she 
had now waged hu- 
so many years, 
filled with discon- 
tents, and weary 
of the extortions 
of the parliament, 
was ill-prepared to 
sustain the vast 
charges which a 
war with so pow- 
erful a maritime 
nation as the 
Dutch must neces- 
sarily bring in its 
train. In this state 
of affairs, and with 
no objects of dis- 
pute existing be- 
tween the two na- 
tions but such as 
might have been 
readily arranged, 
it might lie sup- 
posed that an alli- 
ance would prove a matter of speedy and easy accomplishment. Yet was 
this desirable object frustrated by unforeseen, and, as it would appear, wholly 
inadequate causes. 

Among other visionary schemes in which the parliament of England 
indulged was that of forming a coalition between the two republics under 
one sovereign, and a council, sitting in England, wherein the states were to 
be represented by a certain number of members. To this end the negotiations 
of tlm ambassadors were to be directed; but fearful that if too abruptly 
broached, liu) proposal would bo at once rejected by the states as absurd 
and infeasible, they worn instructed to keep it carefully in the background, 
and to pave the way for its introduction by the offer of a close and intimate 
alliance between the two republics. But even this was proposed upon terniB 
with which it was utterly impossible for the states to comply, had they been 
ever so well inclined. The parliament demanded that the states should expel 
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those who wore declared rebels hr England from the United Provinces, or 
any territory belonging to the prince or princess of Orange, and that they 
should not permit the prince or princess to aid or succour such rebels in any 
manner, on pain of forfeiture for life of the estates on which they had been 
harboured. As the English fugitives were protected and warmly favoured 
by the Orange party, any attempt to dislodge them from the boundaries of 
tho provinces would bo resisted by the whole power of that party. The states 
therefore, unanimously resolved that they would not interfere in any manner 
in the quarrel between the English parliament and Charles II of Scotland. 
The negotiations thus made no progress, and were soon terminated by tho 
lmsty recall of the ambassadors, in consequence of the treatment they hail 
experienced at the Hague. 

The Orange party in tho United Provinces, strongly attached to the royal 
cause in England, were even desirous of involving their country in a war to 
accomplish the restoration of Charles II. Tho English ambassadors, immedi- 
ately on their arrival at the Hague, were surrounded, and greeted with the 
ery of “regicides” and “executioners,” by a rabble of the lowest class, to 
whom, it is said, a page of tho princess royal had distributed money; and 
during the whole period of their stay, neither themselves nor any of their 
household could appear in tho streets without being loaded with reproaches 
and contumely, and even incurring danger of personal violence from the 
populace, encouraged and assisted by the English royalists and the chiefs 
of tho Orange party. Prince Edward, son of the titular Queen of Bohemia, 
who had taken a prominent share in those outrages, was summoned to appear 
before the court of Iloftand, and one of liis servants was scourged and another 
banished. But all the efforts of the authorities to arrest the petulance of 
the mob proved futile; and a military guard was at length placed over the 
house where tho ambassadors resided, 


THE ACT OF NAVIGATION (1051) 

The insults they had received sank deep into tho minds of the ambassadors, 
more especially St. John. On his return to England, lie delayed not lo 
exhibit his feelings of vengeance by carrying through the parliament tho 
celebrated Act of Navigation, the object of which was the ruin of the Dutch 
commerce. By this act it was decreed that no productions of Asia, Africa, 
or America should be brought to England, _ except in vessels belonging I o 
that nation, and of which the greater portion of the crows were English; 
and that no productions of Europe were to be imported into England except 
in ships belonging to the country of which such productions were the growl li 
or manufacture. As the United Provinces had little of their own produce to 
export, but maintained an immense carrying trade to England, as well from 
the other nations of Europe ns tho more distant quarters of the globe, I ho 
drift of this measure could scarcely be mistaken, even had it not been rendered 
evident by an article declaring that the prohibition did not extend to ] nil lion 
or silk wares brought from Italy; while salted fish, whales, anil whale oil, 
commodities of special traffic with the Dutch, were expressly forbidden to 
be exported or imported except in English bottoms. This slop was followed 
by letters of reprisal issued to such persons as conceived themselves aggrieved 
by tho inhabitants of the United Provinces; and by the equipment of two 
men-of-war, which inflicted immense injury on the Holland and Zealand 
merchant ships. 
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FIRST NAVAL ENGAGEMENT (1652) 

Regarding Lhosc proceedings as equivalent to a declaration of hostility 
the stalcs-genci al, while they dispatched an embassy to London to complain 
to the parliament on the subject, and to propose the renewal of a treaty 
framed, as far as present circumstances permitted, upon the model of tlmt 
of 1400, resolved on the immediate equipment of one hundred and fifty ships 
of war to protect their navigation and fishery. The command of the fleet 
WAN intrusted to Marten Harperlzoon Tromp, with instructions to cruise in 
the Channel, but to avoid as much as possible the coasts of England; the 
question of striking the flag to the vessels of that nation being left to his 
discretion, 

Tronip, receiving intelligence that seven rich merchantmen from Turkey 
were closely pressed by some English privateers, sailed towards the coast 
of Dover, with forty-two vessels, where he encountered the English admiral, 
Blake, at the head of a squadron fifteen in number. He was preparing for 
lowering his sails to the English flag, when Blake fired two shots into his 
ship. A third, Tromp answered with a shot that went through the English 
admiral’s flag. Blake instantly sent a broadside into the Dutch ship, which 
Tromp was not slow in returning. The English being reinforced with eight 
vessels from the Downs, both fleets then engaged in a fierce contest, which, 
after four hours’ duration, wns terminated by the approach of night, with 
the loss of two ships on the sido of the Dutch. 

Bueli is the account given by Tromp, in a letter to*the states-general; but 
Blake asserted that Tromp, being warned by three shots to strike to the Eng- 
lish ling, fired a brow Isidc instead of obeying. Which of the two was to blame, 
is impossible to decide. 

Immediately on information of this engagement, the states, desirous of 
proving that they were not wilfully the aggressors, commissioned Adrian 
Puuw, lately chosen pensionary of Holland on the resignation of Jacob Catz, 
to represent to the parliament that if Tromp liacl committed the first act of 
hostility, it was entirely in consequence of a misunderstanding, since no 
instructions of that nature had been given him; and to endeavour to terminate 
tlie affair by an amicable arrangement. To this the parliament Bhowed itself 
by no means inclined; they demanded a reimbursement of their expenses, or 
satisfaction, ns they termed it, and security for the preservation of peace in 
future, by which was meant an immediate compliance with their proposal of 
coalition between the two republics; conditions which were of course inad- 
missible for a moment. The states-general, therefore, ordered Tromp to 
engage with the English ships on every opportunity, and the war now com- 
menced in good earnest. 


WAR OPENLY DECLARED 

Blake having attacked the Dutch herring boats, destroyed several,- and 
scattered the remainder, Tromp directed his course in search of the English 
fleet; but, lining overtaken by a violent storm, he was forced to seek rel uge, 
with his ships much disabled, in the ports of Holland. This misfortune, though 
wholly beyond his control, brought Tromp into temporary disfavour witn me 
common people; and many members of the government suspecting tnat, to 
serve the purposes of the house of Orange, of which he was a zealous partisan, 
lie had wilfully given rise to the dispute concerning the flag, in order to involve 
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his country in a war, he was superseded by Michel do Ruytor. The now 
admiral, at the head of thirty light vessels and eight firo-ships, fell in with Sir 
George Ayseuc, near Plymouth. After a sharp and well-fought engagement, 
Ayscue was forced to retire into the harbour, whither the Dutch ships wore 
pi-evented by a contrary wind from following him. Do Ituytcr having soon 
after joined another squadron, under the vice-admiral, Cornelia dc Witt, they 
were attacked while cruising on the Flemish coast by Blake and Ayscue. In 
this encounter, twenty of the Dutch ships kept out of gunshot; anil Do Ituytcr, 
finding himself considerably weaker than his opponent, retired to the haven 
of Gordo. 

The unrivalled skill and experience of Tromp, in maritime affairs, prompted 
the states once more to reinstate him in his post as head of the licet, Do Ituytcr 
taking the command of a squadron under him. Tho coasts of Dover and 
Folkestone wore the next scene of combat, when two English ships were cap- 
tured; Blake, being himself wounded, and many of his ships disabled, was 
obliged to retire to the Thames, leaving the sen clear for the passage of a largo 
number of merchant ships into the ports of the United Provinces. 

Both the belligerents took advantage of the cessation of hostilities during 
the winter months to improve Llic condition of their naval armaments. The 
states proposed to add another hundred and fifty vessels to the fleet of that 
number they already possessed; but the public finances not admitting of so 
heavy an expense, they were obliged to content themselves with repairing anil 
refitting the old ones. Seventy only remained under the immediate command 
of Tromp, the rest being employed in various quarters os convoys. With 
Ihcse he received ordertfto blockade the Thames; but while previously escort- 
ing two hundred merchant ships on their return homo, he was intercepted by 
Blake off Portland Point, Feb. 28, 1653. The two fleets were equal in number, 
but vastly disproporlioncd in strength, from the inferior size and equipment 
of the Dutch vessels, of which a great number were merely armed merchant 
ships, hired by the states in the beginning of the war. 

Blake commenced the attack by a distant fire into the ship of the Dutch 
admiral, which Tramp Mi unanswered till lie had come wilhin mwkot-siiot of 
the enemy, when he gave him a broadside, and rapidly veering round sent in 
another from the opposite side of his vessel. Tho lightness of his ship enabling 
him to sail round his antagonist, he discharged a third fire into her opposite 
side, which was followed by a loud cry, as though several in the English ship 
were wounded. Blake, then retreating, kept up only a skirmishing fight. Do 
Ruyler at first engaged with the Prosperity, of fifty-four guns, his own vessel 
being no more than twenty-eight. Suffering considerably from the enemy’s 
cannon, he ran close up for the purpose of boarding, and on the second assault 
captured the English vessel. But, being afterwards surrounded by twenty 
others, he was obliged to abandon it; and with difficulty extricated himself 
from his perilous situation by the aid of tho vice-admiral, Evertsen. lie 
afterwards, with two of his captains, engaged seven large vessels of the English. 
Many others performed, prodigies of valour; but, as evening approached, 
Tromp descried about six -and -twenty of his ships taking advantage of the 
wind to escape. 

Darkness at length separated the combatants. Two vessels wore sunk on 
the side of the English, and as many on that of the Dutch; one of the latter 
was captured and burned, another blew up, and that of Dc Ruyler was greatly 
damaged. During the night tho Dutch retired towards Lhc Isle of Wight, 
whither they were pursued by the English, who renewed the attack tho next 
morning The latter now fired, chiefly from a distance, at the masts and 
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rigging of their opponents, with the view, after having disabled the vessels of 
war, to take possession of the merchantmen, which Tromp was endeavouring to 
pi o loot by lunging the fleet in fi semicircle uround them. The contest was 
agnm prolonged, with unflinching courage on both sides, until evening when 
the fleets separated without any decisive advantage; but the Dutch had 
expended nearly all their ammunition, and De Ruyter’s ship was so disabled 
that she was obliged to be taken in tow. Nevertheless, Troinp commanded 
liis caplnms to show a, good face to the enemy, and prepared to renew the 
engagement, which commenced at ten in the forenoon of the following day 
At Hie first attack Tromp approached close to the ship of the vice-admiral 
which ho cannonaded so briskly as to force him to retire. De Ituyter, though 
still in tow, was found in the midst of the enemy until his ship was so damaged 
as to bocoino utterly helpless. But again a portion of the Dutch captains 
failed in their duty by retreating from 
the light; some did so in consequence 
of having no more ammunition, others 
had no excuse but their cowardice. 

Merc exhaustion at length com- 
pelled both parties to a cessation of 
hostilities; yet, after sunset, Blake 
made as if lie was about to renew the 
attack. _ Tromp took in his sails to 
await his approach, when the English 
admiral, changing his purpose, sailed 
towards the shores of England, and the 
Dutch continued their course home- 
wards without pursuit. The Dutch 
had nine vessels missing, the English 
only live or six; but the loss in killed 
among the latter far surpassed that of 
their antagonists, amounting to two 
thousand, while no mom Ilian six hun- 
dred perished on the side of the Dutch, martin hmipdhkoon tromp (1597-1053) 
The former claimed the victory; but 

Mm latter reckoned it as an advantage, more than equivalent to a triumph, 
Mull they had been able to preserve all their merchant vessels — except twenty- 
four, which fell into the hands of the enemy. The states-general testified 
Mm highest satisfaction at the conduct of Tromp and De Ruyter, and the other 
commanders who hud offered such determined resistance to a fleet so vastly 
more powerful than their own. 1 

About the same time the Dutch commander, Jan van Galen, obtained a 
signal victory over some English vessels under Appleton, near the port of Leg- 
horn. The English lmd three ships captured, and as many destroyed- but 
their loss was counterbalanced on the side of their enemies by the death of \ an 
Galen. . , . , , , 

After the event of the last battle the states were active in repairing their 
fleet and putting it in a condition again totakc the sea. The command was 
given to Tromp, which he accepted, but with extreme reluctance. 

The English licet, now commanded by George Monk (the restore] 01 
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royalty to his country) and Richard Deane, consisted of ninety-five sail. 
In cruising about the shores of Zealand and Flanders, they at length fell in 
with the Dutch vessels under Tramp, at the harbour of Nieuporl. The latter 
were nincly-ciglit in number, with six fire ships, but incomparably inferior in 
size to the enemy. In spite of this overwhelming disadvantage the contest 
was terrific; and, though several ships were disabled on both sides, and tho 
admiral, Deane, was slain, it continued until nine at night, and was renewed 
the next (.lay before Dunkirk. The English had now the advantage of tho 
wind, and the Dutch were thus precluded from adopting the only mode of 
attack, that of closing and boarding, which could place them on anything like 
an equal footing with their antagonists. Some disorder also occurred in the 
Dutch fleet, by tho ships running foul of each other, and seven fell into tho 
enemy’s hands. At the close of the day, Tramp found so great a number of 
his ships damaged, and all so deficient m ammunition, that he was forced to 
retire behind the sandbank of tho Wielingcn, on tho coast of Zealand. 

This, the first decided defeat which the Dutch navy had sustained, called 
forth grievous complaints from Tromp and the principal commanders to the 
states-gcneval. They urged that it would bo impossible for them to carry on 
the war without a powerful reinforcement of good and well equipped vessels; 
since there wore in the English fleet more than fifty, of which the smallest was 
larger than tho Dutch admiral, and thirty of their own were totally unlit for 
battle. Tho vice-admiral Do. Witt, in his address to tho states, bluntly 
exclaimed : “ I am hero before my masters : but wily dissemble? The English 
are in fact our masters, and we are debarred from the navigation of the seas till 
we have better ships’’, 4 '' and De Ruyter declared that he would go to sea no 
more unless some remedy were provided for the present state of things. 
Though time did not admit of the completion of new vessels, the states, con- 
vinced of tho justice of tho remonstrances made by their officers, laboured so 
earnestly to satisfy them, that within six weeks Tromp was despatched, with 
nearly ninety sail. 0 

DEATH OP TROMP (1053) 

The English had crossed to Tcxol with a largo fleet, and it was difficult 
for the two Dutch squadrons to meet. Tramp set sail tho 6th of August 
with ninety vessels intending to attack tho English fleet, cross it, and join 
De Witt, return with him to the enemy, and force them to quit the coast of 
Holland. On the morning of the 8th lie discovered the English; and with- 
drew in order to draw the English after him and away from Texcl, where 
De Witt would be able to join him. Several of De Witt’s vessels witli less 
sail than his own were engaged by the English; Tromp went to their ussist- 
m>ce, and the combat commenced at four in the evening. The fight continued 
until an hour after sunset without any advantage being gained by tho English, 
although their fleet far out-numbered the Dutch, there being about 125 sail. 
Tramp’s venture succeeded and De Witt escaped from Texcl during the fight, 
joining him the next day, so increasing his fleet by twenty-seven sail. Tramp, 
now reinforced, advanced on the English. 

The 10th of August at seven in the morning the opposing fleets met and 
tho combat commenced. Tromp commanded the right wing, De Ituyter the 
left, Vice-Admiral Evertson the centre, and De Witt tho rear. The Dutch 
passed at first across the enemy. Tromp was already in the middle of the 
English fleet; wishing to give an order to tho gunners he started to leave 
the deck, but was struck in the breast with a musket-ball. Crying out: 
“It is over with mo; but for you, take courage,” lie expired. The captain 
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of fclio vc 36 scl sig iicilo cl the other ctiptfiiiis to coitig &ricl hold council, Thev 
wore overcome will grief on seeing their commander stretched on the deck. 
It is said that Do Kuyter, pausing to contemplate liis body, said* “Alii 
would that Uocl had taken mo in his place; he was more useful to the countrv 
than I. J 

Ortlcrs wove immediately given to leave the admiral's pennant on his 
vessel m order that the enemy and the rest of the Dutch fleet might be 
kept in ignorance of the misfortune. Vice-admiral Evertsen took command 
and the men returned to their posts. The desire to avenge the death of 
their general incited llio Dutch to prodigies of valour. De Ruytev, who 
commanded llio Agncau, threw himself into the most perilous places, and by 
the terrific fire which he kept up forced his way: this course, however, brought 
upon him all the enemy's attacks; and, losing the greater part of his men 
and failing of ammunition, he was forced to go toward the Maas. At four 
o’clock the two Hoots were so weary and in such bad condition that they 
Bopnm<C(l.ff 

Each side claimed the honour of a victory; both shared the disasters of 
a defeat. The English lost eight vessels and eleven hundred men in killed 
and wounded; tlie Dutch nine or ten vessels, about an equal number of 
slain, with seven hundred prisoners. Neither fleet kept the sea — the Dutch 
retiring into the Tcxcl, and the English towards the Thames. The former 
considered it as a decisive advantage to have freed their coasts from the 
presence of the enemy’s ships, but this was more than counterbalanced by 
the inestimable loss they sustained in the death of their commander Tramp. 
The slates evinced their gratitude to his memory bf the care they took of 
his widow and posterity, and the erection of a magnificent monument to 
him in the church at Delft. 

Determined to show that they had regained possession of the sea, the 
stale's despatched the licet under De Witt to convoy the merchant vessels 
from the north, which arrived, to the number of four hunched, safely in 
port. No further engagement occurred during this season. 

Doth Iho belligerents had now become heartily weary of a war engaged 
in for no valid reason, between parlies who had no cause of quarrel except 
such as their mutual pride and obstinacy afforded. Among the Dutch the 
causes of anxiety for llio termination of hostilities were increased in tenfold 
proportion. The whole of the eighty years' maritime war with Spain had 
neither exhausted their treasury nor inflicted so much injury on their com- 
merce, ns llio events of the last two years. The province of Holland alone 
paid from six to seven millions annually as Interest for her debt, and while 
t lie. luxes began to press severely on all ranks of the people, their usual sources 
of gam were nearly closed: the Greenland fishery was stopped; the herring 
fishery, the “ gold mine of Holland," unsafe, and almost worthless, the English 
having captured an immense number of the boats; and the decay of trade 
was so great that in Amsterdam alone three thousand houses were lying 

To these causes were added others peculiar to the province of Holland. 
The stales of this province, whom the proceedings of the late stadholder had 
rendered strongly averse to the Orange, family, had applied all their efforts 
to prevent the young prince William from being appointed to that office, 
and llml of captain and admiral-general, These had hitherto been successor > 
but the, increased influence which his party gamed by the continuance of the 
war might noon enable them to carry that measure in spite of all opposi ion. 
The name of the prince of Orange lmd heretofore been used in raising recruits 
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for the army and navy; and tho people readily flew to the conclusion that 
the unwonted disasters of the late maritime encounters were to bo attributed 
to the want of the customary head of affairs. The states of Zealand had 
already found themselves obliged, in compliance with tho clamours of the 
populace, to propose a resolution that the young prince should be invested 
with the offices enjoyed by bis father, and Count William of Nassau appointed 
his lieutenant; and it might be feared that tho discontents arising from the 
present stale of things would incline Gcldorlnnd, Utrecht, and Ovoryssel, 
and oven some towns of Holland itself, to the same measure for which Fries- 
land and Groningen were strenuous advocates. 


JAN DE WITT 

At the head of the party favourable to peace, and opposed to the prince 
of Orange, or tho “Louvesloin faction/' as it was termed, was Jan De Witt, 
chosen in the early part of this year pensionary of Holland, on the death of 
Adrian Pauw. lie, was the son of Jacob De Witt, pensionary of Dordrecht, 
one of tho six deputies who had been thrown into prison by tlio late stad- 
holdor; nn injury which had implanted in tho mind of the young man feelings 
of resentment deep, bittci*, and implacable. 1 Do Witt obtained the usual 
act of indemnity, whereby reparation was promised him for all the inju- 
ries lie might sustain in the, execution of his office, and that ho should be 
bound to give an account of his actions to none but the states of Holland. 
He was at this time *V>t quite eight and twenty; yet had merited and 
obtained so high an esteem for his talents and prudence, that ho was often 
called the Wisdom of Holland. The enmity existing between him and 
tho family of Orange rendered him, however, always unpopular with the 
multitude. 

The states of Holland, informed by a spy whom they kept in England of 
the favourable dispositions of that government, had, in the early part of tho 
year, secretly dispatched a letter expressive of their desire that the parliament 
would unite with them in terminating a war ruinous to both nations and to 
the Reformed religion which they mutually professed. The parliament 
returned an answer both to the states of Holland and the slalos-general, 
signifying their willingness to put an end to the present state of affairs. Pul 
notwithstanding that secrecy was in tho highest degree requisite, at the 
beginning at least of the negotiations, they caused the letter of the stales of 
Holland to be printed and published, with the title of The Humble Petition 
of the States of Holland to the Parliament of England for Peace. 

This display of insolence had well-nigh frustrated all attempts at accom- 
modation. The states-general testified extreme chagrin at the opening of a 
separate negotiation on tho part of Holland; Groningen and Goldorhuid 
strongly urged that it should be pursued no further; and, together with 
Zealand, proposed to take advantage of the opportunity to enter mlo a strict 
alliance with France against England. At tho persuasion of the states of 
Holland, however, the states-general ultimately consented to send ambas- 
sadors to London; the lords Bevcrning and Nicuport from Holland, Van de 
Perre from Zealand, and Peter Jongestal from Friesland; the two former 
adherents of the Louvcstein party, the latter partisans of the house of 
Orange.® 

1 These Bentiinente woie sedulously incnlcnlod and nourished by his fatlior, whoso morning 
salutation to him is said to have often been 1 ‘ ltumombor tbs prison of houvostoln," 
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PEACE WITH ENGLAND (1654) 

The want of pence was felt throughout the whole country. Cromwell 
was not nvoise to grant it , but lie insisted on conditions every wav disad- 
vantageous and humiliating. He had revived his chimerical scheme of a 
total conjunction of government, privileges, and interests between the two 
republics. This was firmly rejected by Jan De Witt and by the states under 
Ins influence. But the Dutch consented to a defensive league; to punish the 
survivors of those concerned in the massacre of Amboyna; to pay £9 000 of 
indemnity for vessels seized in the Sound, £5,000 for the affair of Amboyna, 
and £85,000 to the English East India Company; to cede to them the island 
of Polerone in the East; to yield the honour of the national flag to the Eng- 
lish; and, finally, that neither the young prince of Orange nor any of his 
family should ever bo invested with the dignity of stadholder. These two 
latter conditions wore certainly degrading to Holland; and the conditions 
of the, treaty proved that an absurd point of honour was the only real cause 
for the short but bloody and ruinous war which plunged the provinces into 
overwhelming difficulties. 


WAH WITH SWEDEN 


The supporters of the house of Orange, and every impartial friend of the 
national honour, wore indignant at the Act of Exclusion. Murmurs and revolts 
brolco out in several towns; and all was once mortf* tumult, agitation, and 
doubt. No event of considerable importance marks particularly this epoch 
of domestic trouble. A now war was at last pronounced inevitable, and was 
the means of appeasing the distractions of the people, and reconciling by 
degrees contending parties. Denmark, the ancient ally of the republic, 
was threatened with destruction by Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, who 
hold Copenhagen in blockade, Tim interests of Holland were in imminent 
pril (should the iSWlos gain the passage of the Sound. This double motive 
influenced I)c Witt; and lie persuaded the states-general to send Admiral 
Opduin with a considerable fleet to the Baltic (1658). This intrepid successor 
of the immortal Tvomp soon came to blows with a rival worthy to meet him. 
Wmngol the (Swedish admiral, with a superior force, defended the passage 
of the, Sound: and the two castles of Cronenberg and Elsenberg supported 
his fleet with their tremendous Jiro. But Opdam resolutely advanced- 
though suffering extreme anguish from an attack of gout, lie had himself 
carried on (lock, where lie gave his orders with the most admirable coolness 
and precision, m the midst of danger and carnage. The rival monarebs 
witnessed the buttle; the king of Sweden from the castle of Cronenberg, ancl 
(ho king of Denmark from the summit of the highest tower in his besieged 
capital, A brilliant victory crowned the efforts of the Dutch admiral, dearly 
bought by the dentil of his second in command the brave Cornells De Witt, 
amt Peter Elorizon another admiral of note. Relief was poured into Copen- 
hagen. Opdam was replaced in the command, too arduous for his inhrm- 
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ilies, by the still celebrated De Huy Lor, who was greatly distinguished by his 
valour in several successive affairs: and after some months more of useless 
obstinacy, the king of Sweden, seeing his army perish in the island of Functi, 
by a combined attack of those of Holland and Denmark, consented to a 
peace highly favourable to the latter power. 

These transactions placed the United Provinces on a still higher pinnacle 
of glory than they Jiad over reached. Intestine disputes were suddenly 
calmed. The Algerines and oilier pirates were swept from the seas by a 
succession of small but vigorous expeditions. The mediation of the slates 
re-established peace in several of the petty states of Germany. England 
and France were both held in check, if not preserved in friendship, by 
the dread of their recovered power. Trade and finance were reorganised. 
Everything seemed to promise a long-continued peace and growing great- 
ness, much of which was owing to the talents and persevering energy of Do 
Witt; and, to complete the good work of European tranquillity, the French 
and Spanish monarchs concluded in 1059 the treaty known by the name of 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. 

Cromwell luid now dosed his career, and Charles II was restored to the 
throne from which he had so long been excluded. The complimentary enter- 
tainments rendered to the restored king in Holland wore on the proudest 
scale of expense. He left the country which had given him refuge in mis- 
fortune, and done him honour in liis prosperity, with profuse expressions of 
regard and gratitude. Scarcely was ho established in his recovered kingdom, 
when a still greater testimony of deference to his wishes was paid, by the stales- 
goue.ral formally anuulfthg the Act of Exclusion against the house of Orauge. 
A variety of motives, however, acting on the easy and plastic mind of the 
monarch, soon effaced whatever of gratitude he had at first conceived. He 
readily entered into the views of the English nation, which was irritated by 
the great commercial superiority of Holland, and a jealousy excited by its 
close connection with Franco at this period. 

ENGLAND declares war 

It was not till the 22nd of February, 10(55, that wav was formally declared 
against the Dutch; but many previous nets of hostility had taken place in 
expeditions against their settlements on the coast of Africa and m America, 
which were retaliated by De Ruytcr with vigour and success in J G(H. The 
Dutch used every possible means of avoiding the last extremities. I)e Witt 
employed all the powers of his great capacity to avert the evil of war; but 
nothing could finally prevent it 1 and the sea was once more to witness the 
conflict between those who claimed its sovereignty. 

A great battle was fought on the 3.1st of June. The duke of York, after- 
wards James II, commanded the British fleet, and had under him the curl 
of Sandwich and Prince Rupert. The Dutch were led on by Opchun; and 
the victory was decided in favour of the English by the accidental blowing 
up of that admiral’s ship, with himself and his whole crow. The loss of the 
Dutch was altogether nineteen ships. Dc Witt, the pensionary, thou took 
in person the command of the fleet, which was soon equipped ; and he gave 
a high proof of the adaptation of genius to a pursuit previously unknown, by 
the rapid knowledge and the practical improvements ho introduced into some 
of the most intricate branches of naval tactics. 

[ l Without decimation of war the ICiiglifjli seized 180 Dutch merchantmen in tlioir ports* 
The formal decimation did not follow for somo months, Mnicli 4, 1005 ] 
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Immense efforts were now made by England, but with a very questionable 
pphey, to induce Louis XIV to join In the war. Charles offered to allow of 
his acquiring the whole of the Spanish Netherlands, provided he would leave 
him without interruption to destroy the Dutch navy (and, consequently 
their commerce), m the by no means certain expectation that its advantages 
would all fall to the slime of England. But the king of France resolved to 
support the republic. The king of Denmark, too, formed an alliance with 
them, after a senes of the most strange tergiversations. Spain, reduced to 
feebleness, and menaced with invasion by France, showed no alacrity to 
meet with Charles’ overtures for an offensive treaty. Galen, bishop of Munster 
a restless prelate, was the only ally he could acquire. This bishop, at the head 
of a tuimuLuous force of 
twenty thousand men, 
penetrated into Friesland ; 
bid six thousand French 
were despatched by Louis 
to the assistance of the 
republic, and this impo- 
tent invasion was easily 
repelled. 

The republic, encour- 
aged by all these favour- 
able circumstances, re- 
solved to put forward its 
utmost energies. Inter- 
nal discords were once 
more appeased; the har- 
bours were crowded witli 
merchant ships; the 
young prince of Orange 
had put himself under 
the tuition of the stales 
of Holland and of De 
Witt, who faithfully cxc- A amp OF De Euyter's Day 

euled his trust; and De 

liuyter was ready to lead on the fleet. The English, in spite of the dreadful 
calamity of the great fire of London, the plague which desolated the city, and 
a declaration of war on the part of France, prepared boldly for the shock. 6 



UtOUlill’s ACCOUNT OF the great four days’ battle 

(JUNE 11TII-14TH, 1600) 

While Holland was preparing for war with England, England on her side 
was arming against Holland; eighty-onc vessels stood ready in the Thames 
under the command of Prince Rupert and General Monk, dulce of Albemarle. 

De Ruyter left Texel the 8th of June, 1066, directing his course toward 
the coast of England, hoping to find the English fleet there and give them 
buttle. Arriving at the entrance of the straits of Dover, lie gave a signal 
for all the captains to come aboard and addressed them in the following 
language: “The moment of combat is at hand. We have to deal with an 
enemy full of pride, and presumptuous, who seeks our destruction; the salva- 
vation of Holland, the safety and honour of our women, our children, our 
families, depend this day on our prudence and valour. Let us efface the 

It. YT, — VOfi. XIII. 80 
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dishonour which wo suffered in the defeat of thci past year. Wo shall moot 
with a vigorous defence; the English are good sailors and good soldiers, 
hut if is for us to conquer or to die. On our side we have justice and may 
hope for divine protection. Should there be any too cowardly to follow 
my example they will find a shameful death in avoiding a glorious one,” 
With one voice the captains declared themselves ready to sacrifice themselves 
for the honour of their country, and then returned to their ships. 

The Dutch fleet continued 'on its way, and cast anchor the 11th of Juno 
in the mouth of the Thames, Towards two in the morning the advance 
guard made known by a signal that the enemy had been sighted ; towards 
eleven the English fleet was seen advancing in order of battle, _ Do Ruyter 
had sought battle; now was the moment to which he had aspired. With 
that coolness which always marks the great man, ho gave his orders. The 
officers and soldiers, filled with admiration for their commander, resolved 
to conquer or perish; but already their confidence in him gave them the pre- 
monition of victory. The English fleet continued to advance. Vice-Admiral 
Troinp, who was in the advance guard, began fighting mi hour after mid-day. 
Do ltuyter from his side attacked the enemy with that fierceness which was 
his custom; his example was followed by all the captains. The English, 
having the wind on one side, were uuable to use some of Ihciv guns. The 
Dutch, on the contrary, made good use 'of their batteries nml crushed the 
enemy. The fight was sustained with equal valour and obstinacy on all 
sides. Pour hours after noon an English vessel of fifty cannon was sunk 
by a broadside from Do ltuyter. The two enemies fought in this position 
until five o’clock, wh£h, the English changing their position to avoid the 
reefs of Flanders, the squadrons of Lieutenant-Admirals Everlson anti Do 
Vries taking advantage of the movement attacked them with such impetu- 
osity that they succeeded in separating them and capturing three vessels. 

Meanwhile Monk fought with a courage bordering on despair. At six 
o’clock the two armies were still fighting and it was only the coming on of 
night that finally separated the combatants. All parties busied themselves in 
repairing the damage sustained and preparing to resume the fight. At (lawn 
the next day Do ltuyter signalled his lieutenant-admirals and captains to 
come aboard in order to impress on them the necessity of keeping up with ( lie 
same valour the fight that was about to recommence. Sunrise revealed the 
English fleet a league to windward. The two fleets attacked each other with 
equal intrepidity. Do Ruytcr on approaching the English drew toward the 
south in order to stand upon the same tack with them. The two fleets passed 
one before the other under heavy fire; numbers of vessels wore disabled. A 
calm now rendered them inactive; but at ten o’clock, a fresh wind coming up, 
the fight continued. 

At noon the Dutch were so close that Dc Ruytcr gave the signal to board. 
This brought on them a terrible fusillade of the English. Do ltuyter, fearing 
that some of his vessels were in the midst of the enemy, decided at once to suc- 
cour them and penetrate the enemy’s fleet with his squadron; his courage 
brought him through, and there he found Troinp who, with live vessels, had 
imprudently penetrated to the middle of the English fleet and who would have 
been inevitably overwhelmed had not De Ruytcr come to his assistance. The 
live vessels were completely disabled, most of the sailors and soldiers, together 
with several officers, killed, and nearly all the others wounded. Do Ltuyter 
drove off the English, brought back the five vessels except one, which had been 
burned; the other four being useless, lie had them towed hack to Toxol. 

The Dutch fleot now gathered round their general and, stimulated by his 
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courage, attacked the enemy with so much impetuosity that six of tlioir ves 
sols were sunk and one burned. In this terrible encounter all the a acks of 
^"^7 C(ll ^tcd agamst De Ituyter; his mainto, roast was broken 
and fell on the vessel with its flag and pennant. The latter he sent to Yen 
Nos with orders to raise it with his flag and lake command until De It uv tar’s 
vessel was repaired De Ituyter dropped back and Van Nes executed his 
manoeuvres with such prudence and valour that the English gave up the fiah 
The Dutch pursued the English fleet with all possible spied; the latter SB 
their experience m their endeavour to reach the Thames, even burning their 
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poor sailing vessels in order that they might not be seized by the Dutch, The 
Prince Royal f carrying ninety-two cannon, commanded by the English vice- 
admiral George AyseuCj ran aground on a lecf called Galloper near the Thames; 
the* admiral used all the accustomed signals calling for aid, but in vain: the 
English were too terrified to stop. In an instant lie was surrounded by the 
Du leh ; recognising lire impossibility of defence, he took down his colours. 
De Ituyter, who in the meantime had repaired his vessel as far as possible, 
now rejoined Ins fleet. Fearing that the Prince Royal would but prove a 
burden, lie set fire to it and sent Ayseue to the Hague. 

Hardly was this expedition achieved when the Dutch saw twenty-five 
English vessels advancing from the southwest. They were commanded by 
Prince Hu port, who had detached his squadron in order to collect several 
vessels at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and then go to the west^ to await mul 
fight the French who, it had been rumored, were coming to jom the Dutch. 
Nob having mot them lie came to the rescue of the English fleet. As soon as 
the Dutch saw him they made an attack; he evaded them and joined the 
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remnant of the English forces on the evening of the 13th of June. Monk gave 
him nn account of what had passed during the two preceding days. They 
decided that it would be necessary to fight the next day, and the prince, having 
the freshest vessels, should lead. The English fleet found itself in possession 
of sixty -one vessels of war; the Dutch lmd sixty-four, but they Intel passed 
through a conflict of two days and all the crows were fatigued. Their other 
vessels had returned to Holland with the captured ships to be repaired. De 
lluy ter, seeing that the English were ready to recommonoo hostilities, pre- 
pared to meet the attack. Ilia courage woidd not allow him to avoid danger, 
He relied on his example exciting the officers and soldiers to their best efforts, 
The fight commenced on the 14th at eight in the morning. The Dutch 
ships penetrated the English fleet in three different directions and dispersed 
some of their vessels. Do lluyler, drawing back, ran to the south; the Eng- 
lish stood in for the Dutch. This manoeuvre lasted till throe; the confusion 
was Lcrriklc and the victory remained balanced during the whole day. A 
Dutch vice-admiral named Liofde, in command of a vessel of sixty pieces, 
found himself at the mercy of the vice-admiral of the squadron of Prince 
Rupert, who commanded a vessel of eighty pieces. De Ruyter, whom noth- 
ing escaped, seeing his danger, dispersed the enemy’s vessels and drew the 
attack upon himself. Still the combat raged on all sides. De lluyler, look- 
ing like a lion who had been made furious by the carnage, now made the signal 
to board. Simultaneously the heroes, Tromp, Mpppol, Banker!, Pc Vries, 
Van Ncs, Liofde, Ever Ison, etc., attacked the English, pressing them so closely 
that disorder was created and they were forced to retreat. This was at seven 
in the evening, after a fight of cloven hours. The Dutch pursued them, hut a 
heavy fog forced De Ruyter to give the signal to rally and retreat. Ilia pru- 
dence would not allow him to risk exposing his vessels to collision or the 
danger of the reefs, lie conducted his fleet to 'Wielingen. 

These three encounters have been related in all languages, and all coun- 
tries accord praise to De Ruyter. All eulogize iris prudence, his ability, and 
his valour. He so disposed his force and so chose his position that the English 
tried in vain to penetrate his fleet or put it in disorder. His eye was every- 
where; no movement of cither side escaped him, and his signals to change 
position or board were always given at the right moment. He never missed 
an opportunity to pierce his enemy’s fleet, double on it, or separate their 
vessels and sink them. If, through an excess of courage, some of his captains 
went too far and became the victims of the enemy’s fire, he would rescue them 
with heroic intrepidity ; he was the soul of his army and worked the way to 
victory. The English directed several fire-brands against him in the hope 
that if they destroyed their admiral, the Dutch might easily be conquered, 
This victory was dearly bought by the Dutch. 1 Many of their bravest 
officers and captains were lost and about eight hundred soldiers and sailors. 
The number of wounded amounted to 1,150. The English suffered even 
greater loss; according to the accounts they had 6,000 men killed, among 
which number were Vice-Admiral Berkeley and a large number of captains, 
The Dutch had 3,000 prisoners in their ports. The English lost 23 vessels 
of war, of which 17 were burned or sunk. The other six were taken as prizes 
by the Dutch.? 

p This engagement, whothcr wo consider tho skill displayed on both sides, tho vnloui and 
obstinacy of tho combatants, or tho astonishing physical powers which omililod thorn to omliuo 
such prolonged and oxcessivo fatigue, has novoi yot found a parallel in history, Tho tinglish 
historians, following tho old stylo, date tho events of this war ton days oarlior than tho Dutch, 
who adopted tho now. q 
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THE ENGLISH 'WIN A VICTORY 

In loss than three weeks Do Ruyter, with the view of taking the enemv 
who were not yet ready for sea, by surprise, again set sail towards the EiS 
eoast. Do Witt had been inspired by one Samuel Raven, an English refugee 
with the idea that if a landing were made in England, the number of malcon- 
tents was so great that the entire overthrow of the present government would 
be easily accomplished; and, in consequence, the purport of his orders to Dc 
Ruyter was m conformity with these views. But the admiral very soon 
round that the project appeared lar more easy of execution at the Hague than 
at the mouth of the Thames. A fleet of fifty vessels stationed at Queen- 
borough rendered it impossible for the 
Dutch to advance, except at imminent 
risk of destruction, as well from the 
enemy’s fire-ships as the dangers of a 
navigation with which, as the English 
had removed the buoys and beacons, 
their pilots were unacquainted. 

After cruising for more than a 
month about the const, Dc Ruyter was 
met August 4 th, between the North 
Euroland and Oslcnd, by the English 
fleet of ninety sail under the com- 
mand of Albemarle, his own being 
eighty-eight in number. The van of 
the Dutch, under Evertscn, first en- 
gaged with the white squadron of the 
English, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Allen, when, in a short but brisk can- 
nonade, Evcrtsen, whoso father^ son, 
and four brothers had perished in tlio 
service of their country, was killed, 
with Iliddes do Vries and Admiral 
llankert. The death of Lhoso officers 
spread such confusion and dismay 
through the whole squadron that it fell into disorder, and began to retreat 
under press of sail. Do Ruyter meanwhile had followed the van; but a 
culm (as it was alleged) preventing some of his ships from coming up, him- 
self, with a part only of his squadron, had to sustain the vigorous attack of 
Albemarle. Tromp, remaining about two miles in the rear, was engaged with 
Sir Jeremy Smith, when, after a sharp fire, the latter retreated; but, as it was 
supposed, only with the view of separating Tromp still farther from the middle 
squadron. Though strict orders had been issued to the whole of the fleet to 
keep us close as possible to the Admiral's flag, Tromp continued the pursuit, 
leaving Do ltuytor with a few vessels to contend against the whole power of 
I, ho enemy, whom, however, lie kept at bay with incredible prowess until 

Su Iho dawn of day, August 5th, he found himself with no more than 
awn ships remaining, which the English, in the firm expectation of captur- 
ing. surrounded, Iwonty-two in number, in the form of a crescent, ana opened 
upon Ilium a terrific fire. Albemarle, determined, if possible, to grace his 
triumph with the capture or death of his gallant foe, pursued him with unre- 
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milling ardour. He first sent a fire-ship against his vessel, which Do Ituylcr 
avoided with admirable skill; when several English ships fired upon him 
together a tremendous broadside which threatened to shiver his vessel to 
atoms. Then, for a moment, this great man lost the equanimity which was 
never, before or after, seen to desert him; and in the bitterness of his anguish 
exclaimed, “Oh ; my God! liow wretched am I, that among so many thousand 
balls not one will bring mo death.” 

But a proposal from his son-in-law, Do Witt, that they should rush in 
among the enemy and sell their lives as dearly as possible, recalled him to 
himself. He felt how much his country yet required of him; and resuming 
his habitual composure, he sustained the fight with unmoved steadiness 
during the whole of his retreat to Wnlchorcn, a retreat more glorious to him, 
as it was considered by his contemporaries, than the most brilliant victory, 
The loss was but trilling either on the side of the conquerors or the vanquished; 
many of the Dutch captains having retreated in the early part of the action. 
Of ah those who thus misconducted themselves, one only was punished; the 
rest, protected by the magistrates of the towns, their friends and relatives, 
were not oven deprived of their command. The most pernicious results felt 
from this defeat were in the open hostility into which it exasperated the 
animosity between the two groat admirals, Tromp and Do IUiyler, each of 
whom bitterly reproached the other as the cause of the calamity; in the 
divisions it occasioned in the fleet, nearly every individual siding with the 
olio or the other; and the consequent loss of the services of the former to his 
country. The circumstance of Tromp's having, on the morning of the battle, 
held a long interview $ith the lord of Sommelsdyk, a zealous adherent of 
Hit! Orange and English parly, excited a suspicion in the slates of Holland 
that the_ motives of his conduct lay deeper than a personal enmity towards 
the admiral, and they therefore prevailed with the stales-general to deprive 
him- of his commission; a proceeding, however, unjust in the highest degree 
towards Tromp, if, as his partisans asserted, he was carried away in the 
pursuit of the English by the ardour of combat; a supposition far more 
conformable to his character than that he should have acted from any impulse 
of treachery, 

The states, probably, were the more liable to be impressed with suspicions 
of this nature, in consequence of the discovery, about this time, of a plot 
formed by one Du Bual, together with two magistrates of Rotterdam, ICiovil 
and Van tier Horst, the former a member of the council of state, for obtain- 
ing a peace with England, as the readiest means of procuring the elevation 
of the prince of Orange to the office of captain-general. 0 

THE PEACE OF BltEDA 

The king of France hastened forward in this crisis to the assistance of the 
republic; and De Witt, by a deep stroke of policy, amused the English with 
negotiation while a powerful fleet was fitted out. It suddenly appeared ia 
the Thames 1 under the command of Do Ruyter, and all England was thrown 
into consternation. The Dutch took Sheerness, and burned many ships of 
war; almost insulting the capital itself in their predatory incursion. Had 
the French power joined that of the provinces at this time, and invaded 
England, tlio most fatal results to that kingdom might have taken place. 
But the alarm soon subsided with the disappearance of the hostile fleet; 

[• Do Huytor sailed as far up tho Thames as Gravesend, and throw London Into great 
terror.] 
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aud the signing of the Peace of Breda, on the 10th of July, 1667, extricated 
Charles from Ins present difficulties. The island of Polerone was restored 
to the Dutch, and the point of maritime superiority was, on this occasion 
undoubtedly theirs. 

While Holland was preparing to indulge in the luxury of national repose, 
the death of 1 hihp IV of Spain and the startling ambition of Louis XIV 
brought war once more to their very doors, and soon even forced it across 
the threshold of the republic. The king of Prance, setting at nought his 
solemn renunciation at the Peace of the Pyrenees of all claims to any part 
of the Spanish territories in right of his wife, who was daughter of the late 
king; found excellent reasons (for his own satisfaction) to invade a material 
portion of that declining monarchy. Well prepared by the financial and 
military foresight of Colbert for his great design, he suddenly poured a power- 
ful army, under Turonno, into Brabant and Flanders; quickly over-ran and 
took possession of those provinces; and, in the space of three weeks, added 
Fninoho-CointG to his conquests. Europe was in universal alarm at these 
unexpected measures; and no state felt more terror than the republic of 
the United Provinces. The interest of all countries seemed now to require 
a coalition against tho power which had abandoned the house of Austria only 
to_ settle on France. The first measure to this effect was the signing of the 
triple league between Holland, Sweden, and England, at the Hague, on the 
tilth of January, 1008, But this proved to be one of the most futile con- 
federations oil record. Charles fell in with the designs of his pernicious, and 
on this occasion purchased, cabinet, called the Cabal; and he entered into 
a secret treaty with Franco, in the very teeth of°his other engagements. 
Sweden was dissuaded from the league by the arguments of the French 
ministers; and Holland in a short time found itself involved in a double war 
with its late allies. 


A base and piratical attack on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, by a large force 
under Sir Robert Holmes, on the 13th of March, 1672, was the first overt 
act of Lrcaehory on tiie part of the English government. The attempt com- 
pletely failed, through tho prudence and valour of the Dutch admirals; and 
Charles reaped only Llio double shame of perfidy and defeat. He instantly 
issued a declaration of war against the republic, on reasoning too palpably 
false to require refutation, and too frivolous to merit record to the exclusion 
of more important matter from our narrow limits. 6 

Notwithstanding the secrecy attending Louis XIV's negotiations, De 
"Will had been uneasy; always favourable toward the alliance with France, 
he had sought to calm the latter’s irritation against Holland growing out of 
her belief that Ilollahd was tho instigator of the Triple Alliance. Jan De Witt 
liad defended his country with haughty modesty "I am not sure, he said, 
“whether the encounters that latterly have brought the important affairs 
of Europe to ho transacted in Holland arc to be regarded as a benefit or a 
misfortune. But in regard to the partiality toward Spain of which we are 
suspected, it should bo said that never can we forget our aversion for that 
nation; an aversion sucked in with our mother’s milk — souvenir of a hatred 
nourished by so much bloodshed, so many protracted struggles, hoi my 
part, no power could turn my inclinations toward Spain. 

Hatred against Spain was not, however, so general in Holland as De Witt 
lmfteiK led; and the internal dissensions, carefully fostered by France, were 
gradually undermining the aristocratic and republican authority, to bui 
up tho influence of the partisans of the house of Nassau. Patriotically 
far-seeing and sagacious, Jan De Witt had long cherished a presentiment o 
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the defeat of his cause; and it was with great care that lie had brought up the 
heir of the stallholders, William of Nassau, the natural leader of his adver- 
saries. It was this young prince whom the policy of Louis XIV opposed 
to De Witt in the councils of the United Provinces, thus strengthening in 
advance the indomitable enemy who was to triumph over his glory and 
conquer him by defeats. 

It was decided to send an envoy to Spain for the purpose of negotiating 
a defensive alliance. Spain at first regarded the overtures of Holland with 
a cold and doubtful eye. Tho dread of French invasion, however, decided 

them. The defensive alliance 
between Spain and Holland was 
accomplished, and all effort on 
the part of France had been 
powerless to break it. 

Jan Do Witt kept up his nego- 
tiations; the treaty of Charles XJ, 
with France remained a close 
secret, and the Dutch believed 
they could count on the good 
will of England. Charles II, 
profiling by the necessity of the 
states to servo the cause of his 
nephew, the prince of Orange, had 
demanded his appointment to the 
captain-generalship, held hitherto 
by his ancestors . The prince had 
already been recognised as first 
noble of Zealand, and lie luul 
obtained enlrte to tho conned, 
Jan Dc Witt turned against him 
the voles of the state of Holland, 
still preponderant in the republic. 

“The grand pensionary,” 
writes De Pomponne,* “has 
nearly smothered the murmurs 
and the complaints raised against 
him. He prefers any peril to the 
re-ostablisluncnl of the prince of 
Orange — his re-establishment on the recommendation of the king of Eng- 
land. lie believed the republic would suffer a double yoke under the control 
of a leader wlio, as captain-general, would aspire to the acquisition of all tho 
powers of his fathers, and this by aid of an ally under suspicion.” 

The grand pensionary was not deceived; in the spring of 1G72 all Louis 
XIV's negotiations were concluded; his army was icady at last lie was 
about to crush the little state that so long had stood between him and the 
fulfilment of his projects* 

WAR WITH LOUIS XIV (1672) 

Louis soon advanced with his army, and the contingents of Minister and 
Cologne, his allies amounting altogether to nearly 170,000 men, commanded 
by Concld, Tuvenne, Luxemburg, and others of the greatest generals of Frauen. 
Never was any country less prepared than were the United Provinces to 
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resist this formidable aggression. Their army was as naught- their long 
cessation of military operations by land having totally demoralised that once 
invincible branch of their forces. No general existed who knew any thing 
of the practice of war. Their very stores of ammunition hacl been delivered 
over, in the way of traffic, to the enemy who now prepared to overwhelm 
thorn. Do Witt was severely, and not quite unjustly blamed for having 
milTered the country to be thus taken by surprise, utterly defenceless, and 
apparently without resource. Envy of his uncommon merit aggravated 
the just complaints against his error. But, above all things, the popular 
affection to the young prince tlncatcned, in some great convulsion, the over- 
throw of the pensionary, who was considered eminently hostile to the illus- 
trious house of Orange." 

The prince of Orange possessed neither forces nor authority equal to 
those of his opponent. Do Ruyter was hard put to it for ammunition in the 
struggle already entered upon against the Breach and English fleets. But 
it was not by sea or through his lieutenants that Louis proposed to conquer; 
ho arrived in person on the banks of the Rhine, to march straight at the heart 
of Holland. Jan Do Witt proposed to evacuate the Hague and carry the 
scat of government to Amsterdam; the prince of Orange abandoned Utrecht, 
which was immediately occupied by the French. 

A deputation was Rent, June 22nd, to the king’s headquarters to sue for 
peace. The satno day, Jan De Witt was stabbed in the Hague by an. assassin, 
while the city of Amsterdam, almost resolved to surrender and ready to send 
her delegates to the French king, turned suddenly about and took up the 
l’Alo of resistance. All the sluice-gates were opened* and the dikes broken: 
Amsterdam floated on the bosom of the tide. 

Louis’ ambition would not allow of his accepting the propositions of the 
deputies sent him by llio statcs-goneml; he desired altogether to exterminate 
the Dutch: ho exacted in addition the cession of south Gelderland, the island 
of Bomme.l, twenty-four million francs, the rc-establishment of the Catholic 
religion, and an annual envoy charged with thanks to the king for having 
for the second time brought peace to the Low Countries. This was going 
too far; while the deputies pondered, death at their hearts, the Dutch nation 


arose. 

Since the beginning of the war the party of the house of Orange had not 
censed to gain ground. Jan De Witt had been accused of being the author of all 
the, country’s misfortunes. The people noisily demanded the re-establish- 
ment of the Hladholdorship, lately abolished by the presumptuously named 
Perpetual Edict. Dordrecht, the home of the De Witts, had given the signal for 
iimurrocdinn. Cornelia De Witt, confined to his house by illness, had been pre- 
vailed upon by hia family to sign the municipal act which would destroy his 
brother’s work. The contagion spread from city to city, from province to 
province; on July 4lh, the states-gencral named William of Orange stad- 
hohier, eaptaiu-goncral, and admiral of the union: the national instinct had 
fixed the saviour of the country and eagerly tendered him the reins 


William of Orange was barely twenty-two years old when revolutionary 
fortune set him all at once at the head of an enemy-ridden, devastated, nearly 
overwhelmed country; but his mind and soul were equal to the aiihcu.lt task 
set before him. Ho haughtily rejected all propositions brought in the name 
of the king by Pieter De Groot. AH Holland followed the example of Amster- 
dam: the dikes were broken; the troops of the electors of Brandenburg anc 
of Baxony advanced to the aid of the United Provinces, and the emperor 
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signed with these two princes n defensive alliance for the maintenance of 
the treaties of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and Aix-la-Ohapollo. Louis, recalled 
to France by his interests and his pleasures, left the command of his army 
to Tuvonno and departed. 


guizot's account op tun fatr ok tiie brotiiehs mu tot 


Like his country melancholy and defeated, Jan Do Witt resigned his 
office as pensionary counsellor to Holland. Tic was immediately replaced 
by Gaspard Fagel, passionately devoted to the prince of Orange, Cornelia 

T)c Wittj so lately united with his 
} brother in the public confidence, 

J was now dragged to the Hague 

i like a criminal, upon the accusa- 

I tion by a wretched barber of 

m | having conspired for the assas- 

jj\ smution of the prince of Orange. 
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Justum ci tcnacc?n projmifi virum. 

At the end of three hours they 
carried him, broken but uncon- 
quered, back to bis dungeon. The 
court condemned him to banish- 
ment. 

His accuser Tichdaor was not 


yet satisfied. Soon, at his insti- 
gation, crowds gathered around the prison, cursing the judges for their clem- 
ency. “They are the real traitors,” cried Ticholacr: “hut let us first be 
avenged upon those already within our grasp.” Jan had been hired to the 
prison by a message purporting to come from his brother. In vain his daughter 
implored him to ignore it. 

“What do you here?” cried Comelis, upon seeing his brother. "Did 
you not send for me?” “Certainly not!” "Then wc arc lost,” said Jan 
De Witt calmly. 

The tumult outside increased. So far a hotly of cavalry had .succeeded 
in maintaining order. All at once a rumour was afloat that the peasants of 
the surrounding country were on their way to the Hague to pillage it: the 
estates ordered the count de Tilly to march against them. The brave soldier 
demanded a written order: " I obey,” he said; “ but the brothers are doomed.” 

Scarcely had the troops departed when the doors of the prison wove forced. 
The ruward, 'torture-spent, was stretched upon his cot, his brother seated 
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beside him reading aloud from the Bible. The crowd precipitated itself into 
the room crying, “ Traitors, prepare to did " Both were dragged out. They 
embraced. Cornells, struck from behind, fell to the bottom of the stairs 
His brother, running into the street to defend him, received a blow in the 
face from a pick. The ruward was already dead. The assassins flung them- 
selves upon Jan, who, losing nothing of his calm and courage, raised his 
hands to heaven and opened his mouth to pray, when a last blow felled him. 
“The Perpetual Edict is down!" shrieked the assassins, lieaping insults and 
maledictions upon the two corpses. It was not till nightfall, and after infinite 
trouble in recognising the disfigured countenances of his sons, that the unhappy 
Jacob Do Witt was able to carry away the bodies. 

William of Orange arrived the next day at the Hague, too late for his 
own glory and for the punishment of the obscure assassins, whom he allowed 
to escape. The constructors of the plot obtained appointments and rewards. 

During Iwonty years Jan De Witt had stood for the noblest expression 
of the traditional policy of his country. Long faithful to the French alliance, 
lie attempted to arrest Louis XIV in his dangerous successess. Conscious 
of the perils to come, ho overlooked those at hand. He believed too much 
and for too long in the influence of negotiations and the possibility of regaining 
the friendship of France. That which he had hoped for his country escaped 
him within and without : Holland was crushed by France, and the aristocratic 
republic was defeated by the democratic monarchy. Between the two he 
was unable to divine that constitutional monarchy, freely chosen, which 
should gain for his country the independence, the prosperity, and the order 
for which lie had laboured. _ • 

As fearless and far-seeing a politician as Goligny, like him twice struck 
by the assassin, Jan Do Witt retains his place in history as the unique model 
oi' a great republican leader, honest and capable, proud and modest, up to 
the time when other “united provinces." struggling like Holland for their 
liberty, furnished him a rival to the purity of his glory in the person of their 
governor. General George Washington. 

In its brutal ingratitude the instinct of the Dutch people clearly divined 
the situation; Jan Do Witt would have been anhiliilated m the struggle against 
France; William of Orange, prince, politician, and soldier, was able to save 
the necks of Europe and of his own country from the yoke of Louis XIV . 4 
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Tub massacre of the Do Witts completely destroyed the party of which 
they were the head. All men now united under the only leader left to tho 
country. William showed himself well worthy of the trust, and of his heroic 
blood. He turned his whole force against the enemy. He sought nothing 
for himself but tho glory of saving his country ; and taking his ancestors for 
models, in the best points of their respective characters, lie combined prude-hoe 
with energy, and firmness with moderation. His spirit inspired all ranks of 
men. The conditions of peace demanded by the partner kings were rejected 
with scorn. The whole nation was moved by one concentrated principle of 
heroism; and it was even resolved to put the ancient notion of the fii’ut 
William into practice, and abandon the country to the waves, sooner than 
submit to the political annihilation with which it was threatened. The 
capability of tho vessels in their harbours was calculated; and they were 
found sufficient to transport two hundred thousand families to the Indian 
settlements. We must hasten from this sublime picture of national desper- 
ation. Tho glorious hero who stands in its foreground was inaccessible to 
every overture of corruption. Buckingham, the English ambassador, offered 
him, on the part of England and France, tho independent sovereignty of 
Holland, if ho would abandon the other provinces to thoir grasp; and, urging 
his consent, asked him if he did not sec that the republic was ruined? “ Thom 
is one means," replied the prince of Orange, "which will save me from I ho 
sight of my country’s ruin. I will die in the last ditch.” 

Action soon proved the reality of the prince’s profession. ITe took the 
field, having first punished with death some of the cowardly comm undoes 
of the frontier towns. He besieged and took Naavdcn, an important place; 
and, by a masterly movement, formed a junction with Monlccuculi, whom 
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the emperor Leopold had at length sent to his assistance with 20 000 men 
Groningen repulsed the bishop of Munster, tlie ally of France witiT n w 
12,000 mom The king of Spain (such are the strange fluctuations of poUUcS 
friendship mid enmity) sent the count of Monterey, governor of the Son 
provinces, with 10,000 men to support the Dutch 8 army. The elector of 
Branclonburs also lent them aid 

The whole face of affairs was changed; and Louis was obliged to abandon 
all Ins conquests with more rapidity than he had made them. 


ENGLAND WITHDRAWS FROM THE WAR 

. Two desperate battles at sen, on the 28th of May and the 4th of June 1 
m which Do Iluytcr and Prince Rupert again distinguished themselves only 
proved the valour of the combatants, leaving victory still doubtful. 

England was with one common feeling ashamed of the odious war in 
which the king and his unworthy ministers had engaged the nation. Charles 
was forced to make pence on the conditions proposed by the Dutch The 
honour of the flag wius yielded to the English; a regulation of trade was 
agreed to; all possessions were restored to the same condition as before the 
war; and the states-general agreed to pay the king 800,000 patacoons. or 
nearly £300,000. 

With these encouraging results from the prince of Orange’s influence and 
example, Holland persevered in the contest with France. He, in the first 
place, made head, during a winter campaign in Holland, against Marshal 
Luxemburg, who had succeeded Turennc in the Lo$ Countries, the latter 
being obliged to march against the imperialists in Westphalia. He next 
advanced to oppose the great Condfi, who occupied Brabant with an army 
of forty-five thousand men. After much manoeuvring, in which the prince 
of Orange displayed consummate talent, he on one onfy occasion exposed a 
part of his army to a disadvantageous contest. Conde seized on the error; 
and of his own accord gave, the battle to which his young opponent could not 
succeed in forcing him. The battle of Seneffe is remarkable not merely for 
the fury with which it was fought, or for its leaving victory undecided, but 
as being the last combat of one commander and the first of the other, "The 
prince of Orange,” said the veteran Cond6 (who had that day exposed his 
person more than on any previous occasion), "has acted in everything like 
an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young soldier.” 

The campaign of 1(575 offered no remarkable event, the prince of Orange 
with great prudence avoiding the risk of a battle. 6 


TUB LAST TATTLE OP DE RUTTER 

On sea, the power of the Dutch nation had, from the time of the appoint- 
ment of the prince of Orange as admiral-general, gradually declined. Whether 
(hat the conduct of the French, during the late war, had inspired him with 
a contempt for the naval prowess of that nation, or from some less excusable 

| l As usual, therein a illftoroneo of ton days in tlio 
(lilting thorn Juno 7th and Juno l'lth. Do Ruytor had fcrl 
T human by sinking vghhoIh, Tho English finally camo 01 
micountm* was oft tfcihoonovoldt. In tlio second tlio Eng 
niHUj did not puisuo. In ftthild encounter, In the Texc 
worn lopulHcd In an oftort to capture tho East India fleet, 

Tobago and took four inorclumtmon, but the Dutch fleet, 
mul took ur Hank alxty-flvo of tho Newfoundland ships.] 


dates sot for those battles, tho Dutch 
ed in vain to block tho mouth of the 
it with a superior foice, and the first 
Ush retired, but tho Dutch, fearing a 
[, August 11th [or Slsfcl, the English 
The English captured tho Island of 
uudor Evertsen, captured New York 
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motive, William sent De Rnytor to the Mediterranean with an insufficient 
and miserably-equipped fleet of eighteen ships, to make head against an 
enemy whoso force consisted of above thirty sail; while the aid of 
the Spaniards, who had already sustained a severe defeat, was utterly ineffi- 
cient. In vain did Do Ituyter remonstrate against the rashness of thus 
wantonly exposing the flag of the states to insult ; _ the only answer he received 
was an imputation that he began to grow timid in his old age; in vain, (oo, 
did his friends endeavour to persuade this noble-minded patriot to refuse 

peremptorily to put to 
sea with so inadequate a 
force. It was his duty, 
lie said, to obey the com- 
mands of the stales; and 
having taken a last fare- 
well of Jus family and 
friends, to whom ho ex- 
pressed lus conviction 
that lie should never re- 
turn, ho embarked at 
I Lellevoeisluis, and with 
the first fair wind set sail 
for Iris destination. 

lie encountered the 
French fleet under the 
admiral Duquosnc, be- 
tween the islands of 
Stromboli. and ttnli.ua> but 
without any decisive in- 
sult. Having effected a 
junction with ten Spanish 
vessels, lie came to a sec- 
ond engagement on the 
coast of Sicily, wit li Bu- 
quosne, who had likewise 
received a reinforcement 
of twelve men-of-war and 
four frigates. Almost at 
the commencement of the 
battle, I)e lluyler was 
struck by a cannon ball, 
which carried off the fore part ol his left foot and broke two hones of the right 
leg. lie continued, however, to give his orders with undiminislied activity, 
and concealed the disaster so effectually that neither friend nor enemy had 
the slightest suspicion of the truth. Both parties ascribed to themselves 
the victory; the relations on each side differing so widely that it is scarcely 
possible to conceive they allude lo the sumo event. The mast signal defeai, 
however, would have been a far less grievous calamity to the Dutch than that 
which they had to sustain in the loss of their great admiral, whoso wounds 
proved fatal a few days after (April 29th, 1070). 

Do Ruytcr is one of those characters whose faultless excellence would, 
werw we obliged to rely solely on the evidence of the biographer and 
panegyrist, almost create a doubt of its reality, as if beyond the scope of 
human nature to attain, But in his ease, the highest eulogiums are con- 
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firmed lo the full by the concurring testimony of political opponents, and bv 
the dry and impartial records of history. As a commander valour was £ 
least qualification: his genius, judgment, and foresight were equal to every 
emergency. In situations where temerity was wisdom, none could be more 
reckless and daring; when prudence dictated caution, none could incur more 
bravely, the imputation of timidity. 

Dining the tioublecl times of the republic, when he often received orders 
so equivocal or contradictory that whatever course he pursued could scarcely 
escape ccnsuio, lie never failed to adopt such as both partisans and opponents 
agreed in pronouncing wisest and best. The strict discipline he maintained 
in the navy was softened by his perfect equanimity of temper, his strict 
regard to justice, his humanity and affability. The purest of republics in 
Hit; purest ago of its existence, could never boast of a citizen of more incor- 
ruptible integrity, disinterestedness, or genuine simplicity of manners. The 
lu moms mid titles of nobility heaped upon him by nearly every prince of 
Europe, the consciousness that he was the object of the respect and admiration 
of 11 in whole civilised world, never in the slightest degree overcame his innate 
modesty. lie gratefully refused the numerous invitations he received to 
visit foreign courts, aud retained unchanged through life the frugal estab- 
lishment and quiet deportment of a burgher of the middling class. He felt 
not the slightest shame at the obscurity of his origin, 1 but was, on the con- 
trary, accustomed frequently to mention it in the presence of the most exalted 
personages, mid to hold up his own example to the sailors as an incentive to 
honourable exertion. 


The deficiency of lus early education was compeiftated by the quickness 
of his apprehension, tho clearness of his ideas, and the capacity and retentive- 
noss of his memory. The latter faculty he possessed in such an extraordinary 
degree that lie was able to recall exactly every circumstance, even the most 
minute, that had occurred from the time of his first going to sea, and the chris- 
lian and surname of every man who had sailed with him. From conversa- 
tion, ho rapidly acquired the Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French lan- 
guages, so as Lo speak them with ologance and fluency. In private life, the 
virtues of a husband, father, friend, and citizen shone out with a lustre softer, 
but not leas brilliant, than that which adorned his public career. 

Death, which he had so often looked upon with calmness, came to him 
stripped of its terrors, and terminated, without a pang or a struggle, his exalted 
and blameless career of nearly seventy years. His body was embalmed, and, 
on the return of the fleet, carried to Amsterdam to be interred, amidst tho 
tears of his countrymen. . 

The suspicion which had insinuated itself among the people, that this 
excellent and esteemed servant of the republic, a staunch and faithful adhe- 
rent of tho De Witt party, had been sacrificed to the jealousy of the stadholder, 
contributed to diminish still further the unbounded popularity he had at first 
enjoyed, and which the discovery of his ambitious views upon the sovereignty 
of tho provinces, and tho constant failure of his military enterprises, had 

already considerably undermined. 0 . . 

This your (1070) was doubly occupied in. a negotiation for peace and an 
active prosecution of the war. Louis, at the head of his army, took se y® r!l 
towns in Belgium: William was unsuccessful in an attempt on Mae- 
slrichi. About tho beginning of winter, the plenipotentiaries of the several 
belligerents assembled at Nimeguen, where a congress for peace was held, ine 

. \ n curly youth ho worked in a rope-yard, at the wages of a penny a day, imd wea first 
amt to Boa uri a cabin-boy. 
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Hollanders, loaded with dells and taxes, and seeing the weakness and slow- 
ness of their allies the Spaniards and Germans, prognosticated nothing but 
misfortunes, Their commerce languished; while that of England, now neu- 
tral amidst all these quarrels, flourished extremely. The prince of Orange, 
however, ambitious of glory, urged another campaign; and it commenced 
accordingly. 

In the middle of February, 1G77, Louis carried Valenciennes by storm, and 
laid siege to St. Omcr and Cambrny. William, though full of activity, cour- 
age, ami skill, was nevertheless almost always unsuccessful in the held, and 
never more so than in this campaign. Several towns fell almost in his 
sight. 6 

WILLIAM MARRIES TIIE PRINCESS MARY OF KNOT, AND (1077) 

William now resolved upon making one strenuous effort, either to engage 
the king of England as principal in the confederacy, or induce him to Lake a 
more active part ns mediator. lie had before discovered to the English 
ambassador, Sir William Temple, an inclination to form a matrimonial alliance 
with Mary, eldest daughter of the duke of York; and, taking the opportunity 
of that minister's temporary return Lo tho court of London, lie now obtained, 
through his mediation, permission from the king to pay him a visit for the 
purpose of forwarding his suit to the princess. lie was kindly received both 
by the king and the duke of York ; but Charles, who was to the full as anxious lo 
gratify Franco by a peace ns the prince to prolong the war, desired that this 
matter should first lie taken into consideration. But the proposal met with a 
direct negative from William; as lie feared lost tho allies, who had already 
taken some alarm on tho subject of his visit, should accuse him of having 
sacrificed their interests to liis own ambition for this alliance; ami though 
captivated with tho charms of tho Lady Mary, he expressed, with strong 
symptoms of disappointment and vexation, his do termination of immediately 
taking his departure, unless the business of the marriage were first concluded; 
observing that it was for the king to choose whether they wore henceforth to 
live us Lhe greatest friends or the greatest enemies. The solicitations of Tem- 
ple and the lord-treasurer Dauby at length induced Charles to yield this point, 
and within a few days the marriage was celebrated, to the great and universal 
joy of the nations 

TIIE PEACE OF NIMEGUEN ANJ> THE AUGSBURG LEAGUE 

Charles was at this moment the arbiter of the peace of Europe. ; and though 
several fluctuations took place in his policy in the course of a few months as the 
urgent wishes of the parliament and the largo presents of Louis dilTevontly 
actuated him, still the wiser and more just course prevailed, and he finally 
decided the balance by vigorously declaring his resolution for peace; and the 
treaty was consequently signed at Nimogucn, on the 10th of August, 1078. 
The prince of Orange, from private motives of spleen or a mom unjustifiable 
desire for fighting, took tho extraordinary measure of attacking the French 
troops under Luxemburg, near Mons, on the very day after the signing of this 
treaty. He must have known it, even, though it, were not officially notified to 
him, and he certainly had to answer for all the blood so wantonly spilt in tho 
sharp though undecisive action which ensued. Spain, abandoned to her fate, 
was obliged to make the best terms she could; and on the 17th of September 
she also concluded a treaty with France, on conditions entirely favourable to 
the latter power, 
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A few years passed over after this period, without the occurrence of any 
transaction sufficiently important to require a mention here. Charles of Eng- 
land was sufficiently occupied by disputes with parliament, and the discovery 
lubrication, and punishment of plots, real or pretended. Louis XIV by a 
stretch of audacious pride hitherto unknown, arrogated to himself the supreme 
power of regulating the rest of Europe, as if all the other princes were his vas- 
sals. He established courts, or chambers of reunion as they were called in 
Metz and Brisac, ' 


which cited 
princes, issued de- 
crees, and author- 
ised spoliation, in 
the most unjust 
and arbitrary man- 
ner. Louis chose 
to award to him- 
self Luxemburg, 
Chiny, and a con- 
siderable portion 
of Brabant and 
Flanders , He 
marched a consid- 
erable army into 
Belgium, which the 
Spanish governors 
wore unable to op- 
pose. 

The prince of 
Orange, who la- 
boured incessantly 
to excite a confed- 
eracy among the 
other powers of 
Europe against the 
unwarrantable ag- 
grossions of 
France, was unable 
to arouse his coun- 
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war; and was (After the painting by Adilaan van Oslido, 1010-1685) 

forced, instead of 

gaining the glory he longed for, to consent to a truce for twenty years, 
which the statcs-general, now wholly pacific and not a little cowardly, were 
too happy to obtain from France, The emperor and the king of Spain 
gladly entered into a like treaty. The fact was that the peace of Nimeguen 
had disjointed the great confederacy which William had so successfully 
brought about; and the various powers were laid utterly prostrate at the feet 
of the imperious Louis, who for a while held the destinies of Europe in his 

hands. T 

Charles II died most unexpectedly in the year 1685. His successor, James 
II, seemed, during a reign of not four years’ continuance, to rush wilfully head- 
long to ruin. During this period, the prince of Orange had maintained a most 
circumspect and unexceptionable line of conduct; steering clear of all inter- 

n. w.— vol. xin- frr 
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forcnco with English affairs; giving offence to none of the political factions; 
and observing in every instance the duty and regard which ho owed to lii.g 
father-in-law. During Monmouth's invasion Ik 1 , had despatched to James' 
assistance six regiments of British troops which were in the Dutch service, 
and he offered to take the command of tlie king’s forces against the rebels, _ 

It was from the application of James himself that William look any part in 
English affairs; for lie was more widely and much more congenially employed 
in the establishment of a fresh league against France. Louis had moused a 
now feeling throughout Proles taut Europe, by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The refugees, whom he had driven from their native country, 
inspired in those in which they settled hatred of his persecution us well as 
alarm at his power. Holland now entered into all Iho views of the prince of 
Orange. By his immense influence lie succeeded in forming the great confed- 
eracy called the League of Augsburg, to which the emperor, Hpain, and almost 
every European power but England, became parties. 

James gave the prince reason to believe that ho too would join in this great 
project if William would in return concur in his views of domestic tyranny; 
but William wisely refused. James, much disappointed, expressed his dis- 
pleasure against the prince, and against the Dutch generally, by various 
vexatious acts. 

WIM.TAM UIOCOMF.S KINO OF NNGIjANO (i08fl) 

William resolved to maintain a high attitude; tutd many applications were 
made to him by the nwst considerable persons in England for relief against 
James’ violent measures, which there was but one method of making effectual, 
r i'h at method was force. But so long as the princess of Orange was certain of 
succeeding to the crown on her father’s death, William hesitated to join in an 
attempt that might possibly have failed and lost her her inheritance. But 
the birth of a son, winch, in giving James a male heir, destroyed all hope of 
redress for the kingdom, decided the wavering, and retained the determined 
desperate. The prince chose the time lor fus enterprise with the sagacity, 
arranged its plan with the prudence, and put it into execution with the vigour, 
which were habitual qualities of his mind. 

Louis XIV, menaced by the League of Augsburg, luid resolved Li strike the 
first blow against the allies, He invaded Germany; so that the Dutch prepa- 
rations seemed in the first instance intended as measures of defence against 
the progress of the French. But Louis’ envoy at the Hague could not be 
long deceived. Ho gave notice to his master, who in his turn warned James. 
But that infatuated monarch not only doubted the intelligence, hut refused 
the French king’s offers of assistance and co-operation. On the 21st of Octo- 
ber the prince of Orange, with an army of fourteen thousand men, mid a fleet 
of five hundred vessels of all kinds, set sail from llellevoetsluis; and after 
some delays from bad weather lie safely landed his army in Torbay, on the fith 
of November, 1688. The desertion of James’ best friends; his own consterna- 
tion, flight, seizure, and second escape; and the solemn act by which he wag 
deposed— -were the rapid occurrences of a few weeks; and thus the grandest 
revolution that England had ever seen was happily consummated. Without 
entering hove on legislative reasonings or party sophisms, it is enough to record 
the act itself; and to say, in reference to our more immediate subject, that 
without the assistance of Holland and her glorious chief England might liavo 
still remained enslaved, or have had to purchase liberty by oceans of blood. 
By the hill of settlement the erown was convoyed jointly 'to the prince and 
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princess of Orange, the sole administration of government to remain in the 
prince; and the new sovereigns were proclaimed on the 23rd of February. 1689. 
The convention, which had arranged this important point, annexed to the 
settlement a declaration of rights, by which the powers of royal pierogative 
and the extent of popular privilege were defined and guaranteed .& 

The satisfaction which the Dutch experienced at having given a sovereign 
to so great and renowned a nation, an event calculated to add strength to 
the cause of the reformed religion, and permanently secure to themselves 
the English alliance, gave place in a great degree to the not groundless appre- 
hension that the king would be tempted to sacrifice the interests of the weaker 
state, where his authority was undisputed, to those of the larger and more 
powerful Many, who considered the office of hereditary staclholder incom- 
patible with that of King of England, expected that he would resign the former; 
but this anticipation was disappointed in the receipt of his first message to 
the States, informing them of Ins elevation to the throne, and professing that 
this circumstance would in no wise lessen his care and affection for them, but 
enable him on. the contrary to exercise the office he held in the United Prov- 
inces for their. greater service and advantage. But, notwithstanding these 
fair promises, it soon became evident how little they had to hope for either 
from him or the English nation, in return for the liberal and generous assist- 
ance afforded them in the late emergency 


WAR WITH FRANCE 

William now presented the singular instance of a*nonarchy and a republic 
being at the same time governed by the same individual, But whether as 
n king or n citizen, William was actuated by one powerful principle, to which 
eveiy act of private administration, was made subservient. Inveterate 
opposition to the power of Louis XIV was this all-absorbing motive. 

A sentiment so mighty left William bub little time for inferior points of 
government, and everything but that seems to have irritated and disgusted 
him. lie was soon again on the Continent, the chief theatre of his efforts. 
He put himself in front of the confederacy which resulted from the congress 
of Utrecht in 1690. He took tiie command of the allied army; and till the 
imur of his death he never ceased his indefatigable course of hostility, whether 
in tho camp or the cabinet, at the head of the allied armies, or as the guiding 
spirit of the councils which gave them force and motion. 

Several campaigns were expended and bloody combats fought, almost 
till to the disadvantage of William, whose genius for war was never seconded 
by that good fortune which so often decides the fate of battles in defiance of 
nil the calculations of talent. Bui no reverse had power to shake the con- 
stancy and courage of William. He always appeared ns formidable after 
defeat as ho was before action. His conquerors gained little but the honour 
of tho day, Flcurus, Steenkerke, Neerwinden were successively the scenes 
of his evil fortune, and the sources of his fame. His retreats were master 
strokes of vigilant activity and profound combinations. Many eminent 
sieges look place during this war. Among other towns, Mons ancl Namur 
were taken by the French, ancl Huy by the allies; ancl the army of Maisha 
Villcroi bombarded Brussels during three clays, in August, 169*h with such 
fury that the town-house, fourteen churches, and four thousand houses were 
reduced to ashes. The year following this event saw another undecisive 

fm wEn engaged Tromp to return to the navy and resume his position 
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ns vice-admiral and appointed him in 1001 to the command of the English 
and Dutch navy. Both countries hoped much on seeing once more installed 
at the head of the naval force a man so courageous and able as Tromp. 

Europe awaited, expectant of great achievements on the sea, the cam- 
paign of 1091. The French forces were commanded by the count do Tour- 
villc, who had given in numerous engagements striking proof of his ability. 
The arming and equipment of the licet was carried on assiduously, when 
the death of Tromp occurred. A mortal malady had ended his life on the 
29th of May, 1691. 

The news of his death spread rapidly through Holland and carried con- 
sternation everywhere. The great need that the nation had of him made 
his loss felt to the full extent. Cornelia Tromp is placed justly among the 
naval heroes of Holland, lie gave new glory. to the name already made 
illustrious by his father. Ills courage was an incentive) to his countrymen, 
who endeavoured to imitate it. It was always he who attacked the enemy. 
Many times did he throw himself in the middle of an English fleet, dispersing 
all who crossed his course; attacking always the vessel which seemed moat 
able to resist him/* 

During the continuance of this war, the naval transactions present no 
grand results. Jean Bart, a celebrated adventurer of Dunkirk, occupies the 
leading place in those affairs, in which he carried on a desultory but active 
warfare against the Dutch and English fleets, and generally with great success. 

l’KAOK or’ a YS wrote 

r 

All the nations which had taken part in so many wars wore now becoming 
exhausted by the contest, but none so much so as France. England, though 
with much resolution voting new supplies, and in every way upholding William 
in his plans for the continuance of war, was rejoiced when Louis accepted 
the mediation of Charles XI, king of Sweden, and agreed to concessions which 
made peace feasible. Everything was finally arranged to meet the general 
views of the parties, and negotiations were opened at Jlyswiok. On I lie 20th 
of September, 1697, the articles of the treaty were subscribed by the Dutch, 
English, Spanish, and French ambassadors. The treaty consisted of seven- 
teen articles. The French king declared he would not disturb or disquiet 
the king of Great Britain, whoso title lie now for the first time acknowledged. 
Between Franco and Holland were declared a general armistice, perpetual 
amity, a mutual restitution of towns, a reoipioeivl renunciation of all pre- 
tensions upon each other, and a treaty of commerce which was immediately 
put into execution. Thus, after this long, expensive, and sanguinary war, 
things were established just on the footing they had been by the peace of 
Nimcgucn. The peace became general, but unfortunately for Europe it 
was of very short duration. 

Franco, as if looking forward to the speedy renewal of hostilities, still 
kept her armies undisbanded. Let the foresight of her politicians have been 
what it might, this negative proof of it was justified by events. The king 
of Spain, a weak prince, without any direct heir for his possessions, considered 
himself authorised to dispose of their succession by will. The leading powers 
of Europe thought otherwise, and took this right upon themselves. Charles 
died on the 1st of November, 1700, anil thus put the important question to 
the test. By a solemn testament he declared Philip duke of Anjou, .second 
son of the dauphin, and grandson of Louis XIV, Ins successor to the whole 
of the Spanish monarchy, Louis immediately renounced lvis adhorenco Uv 
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the treaties of partition, executed at the Hague and in London in 1698 and 
1700, and to which he had been a contracting party; and prepared to main 
tain the act by which the last of the descendants of Charles V bequeathed 
the possessions of Spain anti the Indies to the family which had so long' been 
the inveterate enemy and rival of his own. 6 

The emperor Leopold, on his part, prepared to defend his claims- and 
thus commenced the new war between him and France, which took its name 
from the succession which formed the object of dispute. Hostilities were 
commenced in Italy, where Prince Eugene, the conqueror of the Turks com- 
manded for Leopold, and every day made for himself a still more brilliant 
reputation. Louis sent his grandson to Spain to take possession of the inheri- 
tance for which so hard a fight was yet to be maintained. 

Louis prepared to act vigorously. Among other measures, he caused part 
of the Hutch army that was quartered in Luxemburg and Brabant to be 
suddenly made prisoners of war, because they would not own Philip V as 
king of Spain. The slntcs-general were dreadfully alarmed, immediately 
made the required acknowledgment, and in consequence had their soldiers 
released. They quickly reinforced their garrisons, purchased supplies, 
solicited foreign aid, and prepared for the worst that might happen, They 
wrote to King William, professing the most inviolable attachment to England; 
and ho mot their application by warm assurances of support, and an immediate 
reinforcement of three regiments. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM III 0 

William followed up these measures by the formation of the celebrated 
treaty called the Grand Alliance, by which England, the slates, and the 
emperor covenanted for the support of the pretensions of the latter to the 
(Spanish monarchy. William w r as preparing, in spite of his declining health, 
l.o lake his usual lead in the military operations now decided on, and almost 
all Europe was again looking forward to his guidance, when he died on the 
8th of March, 1701, leaving his great plans to receive their execution from 
still more able adepts in the art of war. 6 

DAVIES’ ESTIMATE OF WILLIAM III 

William had to sustain a life of anxiety and fatigue, under the disadvantage 
of a feeble constitution of body; betrayed by his slight and attenuated frame, 
though in no degree in his countenance, which was clear, animated, and 
sparkling. , . , . . 

Tn a military point of view, ho presents the singular phenomenon of a 
commander indebted for a high reputation solely to reverses and defeats, 
his peculiar constitution of mind being indeed such as to insure for him both 
the reverses and the reputation. Deficient in inventive faculty, slow of 
comprehension, hesitating and unready, without a sufficient degree of con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and too proud to endure contradiction or adopt 
the suggestions of others, he was unable immediately to perceive the skilful 
combinations of the great generate opposed to him or to cope with their rapid 
unci masterly movements; and often allowed the opportunity for action to 
escape, or formed his plans in ignorance of some point which, n seized, would 
have occasioned them to be wholly different. . 

Tn the field of battle, on the other hand, the discovery of errors previously 
committed caused in him neither vacillation nor apprehension. Roused 
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lo animation, full of unwonted fire nail energy, ho wan present everywhere, 
and exposed himself with indifference to the most imminent dangers. In 
the hour of defeat, which too surely arrived, his real greatness displayed 
itself; it was then that his dauntless spirit and unshaken firmness of soul 
enabled him to take advantage of all the resources that were yet available; 
to give his orders with the same, composure, and precision us if advancing 
to certain victory; and to convert the most disastrous rout into a safe and 
orderly retreat. 

Considered as a politician, his capacity for government appeared in a 
very different light in his native country, whore lie was surrounded by able 
and zealous ministers, and in England, where lie was left to depend more 
upon his own resources, In Holland lie had merely to express his opinions, 

however crude, and a Engel, a 
Hovorning, a Dykeveldt, and a 
Ilninsius — unquestionably l ho 
first statesmen and politicians in 
Europe — were ready to modify, 
to improve, mid to render them 
suitable lo the taste of the nation; 
in England, where he lmcl few or 
none on whom he could depend 
for information and assistance, 
and where the slightest influence 
gained over him by one parly ex- 
cited the jealousy and animosity 
of the other, ho betrays an ex- 
treme deficiency in ponelration, 
dexterity, and temper; mid wo can 
scarcely recognise, in the peevish 
monarch, Hum Idling constantly 
lo abandon his kingdom, and with 
it the noble cause he had espoused, 
the, steady patriot who delivered 
his country from the miseries of 
foreign conquest mid domestic se- 
dition. Placed by circumstances 
in the position of a restorer and defender of liberty, never was absolute mon- 
arch more fond of arbitrary power, or more impatient of even the most 
legitimate control. 

In Holland, where, at the time of his accession to the stadholdemle, the, 
precarious condition of affairs rendered it necessary tiuvt unusual authority 
should be placed in Ills hands, we have seem him lake advantage of if to 
introduce his dependents into every ollice of government without regard to 
tlieir ability to fill them, and to trample under foot flic ancient customs and 
privileges, interwoven in the welfare, almost in the very existence of his 
country. It may, indeed, be truly affirmed that, had lie left a son, or suc- 
ceeded in settling the inheritance on his relative John William Friso, the 
liberties of Holland were gone forever. In England, his anxiety to obtain a 
larger share of authority than the nation was willing to grant led him to 
appear ungrateful to those who laid set him on the throne, and to indict 
incalculable injury on his affairs by entrusting them to ministers of the lory 
party, whoso maxims of government, as more favourable to royal preroga- 
tive, were more acceptable to him than those of the whigs; but whom ho 
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never could succeed in reconciling to his person, or engage to serve him with 
fidelity. 

But though his self-will and arbitrary temper might have inclined him 
to be a despot, not even these dispositions could ever have induced him to 
become a tyrant. Too magnanimous at once, and too indolent, to commit 
ads of injustice or oppression, ho would have obtained absolute power only 
with a view to its upright and beneficial use. His lofty and noble ambition, 
exempt from the slightest alloy of vanity, rapacity, or cupidity, was directed 
to none but the most praiseworthy ends; to the glory and happiness of the 
countries lie governed, to the preservation of the liberties and balance of 
Europe, and to the abasement of the overgrown power of France. 

In steadiness of purpose he was unshaken; in scrupulous honour and 
integrity he was unsurpassed by any prince of the world; and forms, in this 
respect, a striking contrast, as well to the habitual insincerity of his prede- 
cessor Charles II as to the duplicity and faithlessness of his contemporary 
of France; of him it might be truly affirmed, as it was erroneously observed 
of his fathnr-iu-law, that his word was never broken. So high was the esteem 
in which ho was universally hold on this account, that the, Spanish minister, 
Do Lyra, was accustomed to say his master trusted. more to the honour and 
constancy of the prince of Orange than to any Lroaties. A deep and fervent 
spirit of piety was in him united, in a remarkable manner, with sentiments of 
unbounded religious toleration. 

Yet with many and groat virtues, while, he secured the esteem he failed 
to gain the affections of mankind, liaised to the sovereign power over two 
great nations, by the mere force of popular opinion, and hailed by both as 
their preserver and defender, he died disliked and unlamonlcd by the one 
nml rather respected Llian beloved by the other; a circumstance attributable 
chiefly to his cold and reserved manners and melancholy temperament, 
being but rarely excited to cheerfulness, and then only among a lew of his 
most intimate friends. 

But if he took no pains to acquire the love of men, lie was equally little 
affected by their malice and enmity. The numerous attempts to assassinate 
him, persisted in during the whole course of his reign, never excited in him 
the slightest emotion of anger, revenge, or fear; firm in the belief of predesti- 
nation instilled in his youth by his (Jalvinistic teachers, and which lie carried 
into every, even the smallest, circumstance of his life, and fully persuaded 
that not all the power and arts of enemies could hasten bis destiny one single 
moment, ho was literally "not afraid of what man could do unto him.” But 
though neither vindictive nor cruel, it may bo doubted whether he hesitated 
to sacrifice the principles of humanity and justice when they stood in the 
way of the advancement of his interests or the gratification of his ambi- 
tion. The murder of the Do Witts and the massacre of Glencoe have cast 
upon his memory a stain which his panegyrists have in vain laboured to 
efface. 

In both the instances in question, the impunity that William secured to 
the perpetrators of the crime, mid the friendship and countenance with 
which ho afterwards treated them, offered almost incontrovertible evidence 
of his guilty participation; and in the minds of posterity, unhappily, tho 
remembrance of the defender of the civil and religious liberty of Europe is 
inseparably interwoven with that of the abettor of the murder of the illustrious 
Dc Witts and of the slaughter of the confiding Highlanders of Glencoe. 

But, however exceptionable in some points the public character of William, 
iu his domestic relations it shines out with a clear and undimmed lustre. His 
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purity of morals and general propriety of conduct contributed much to infuse 
a new tone and spirit into the society of England. 

The consternation which prevailed in the United Provinces on the death 
of William was excessive, since, from the known prejudices of Queen Aline, 
ins successor, against the whigs, nothing loss was expected than that an 
immediate and entire change of measures in the English court and the disso- 
lution of the Grand Alliance would leave them exposed to the whole vengeance 
of France. These fears wore speedily relieved by the declaration of the views 
of the queen, who, within a week after her accession, dispatched the earl of 
Marlborough to assure, the stales of her determination to preserve all the 
alliances formed by the late king for the maintenance, of the liberties of 
Europe, and the reduction of the power of France within just limits; and to 
regard the, interests of her own kingdom and the states as inseparable. The, 
stales of Holland, on their side, passed a resolution that, notwithstanding 
the lamented death of the, king of England, they were determined to remain 
firm to their allies, mid prosecute the war with their whole strength and 
vigour; and, appearing in full number in the. status-general, induced them 
to adopt a similar resolution. The treaty between Great ) hi tain mul the 
stales was accordingly renewed, and the plan of the. campaign projected by 
William III was concluded with the earl of Marlborough, who had been 
appointed gcncral-in-chiof of the English forces before the death of that 
monarch. 

It was in the early part of the war that those dissensions sprang up between 
the duke of Marlborough and the states’ deputies in the camp, which have 
called forth the bitterest* invectives against the Dutch from the English 
writers, more especially his biographer, archdeacon Ooxc.° Marlborough was, 
for many reasons, anxious to make the Netherlands the principal scone of 
hostilities; while the states hoped, by acting chiefly on the defensive, and 
confining themselves to hindering the' advance of the French troops, and to 
effecting the reduction of the towns which served best to protect the United 
Provinces against invasion, to impel the king of France to turn the. strength 
of his arms to Germany, Italy, and tfpain, and Urns relieve provinces so near 
their own boundaries, in some measure, from the miseries of war.® 


Till') S'UA DllOT, imtAT]'] AltOMSTIIOI) (1701) 

William was the last of that illustrious line which for a century and a half 
had filled Europe with admiration. He. never luul a child; and being himself 
an only one, Jus title as prince of Orange passed into another branch of the 
family. He loft his cousin, Prince John William Friso of Nassau, the stud- 
holder of. Friesland, his sole and universal heir, ami appointed the states- 
goneral his executors.*' 

While the preparations for the ensuing campaign were in progress, 
animated debates arose in the statos-gonond on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a commander of the troops. The stales of Friesland and Groningen 
insisted that their young stallholder, John William Friso, should be created 
general of the infantry; a demand strenuously opposed by the remaining 
provinces. The states of Zealand, accordingly, 'objected that, in the present 
condition of affairs, it was necessary to have a general, not nominal only, 
such as the tender age of the prince would render him, but of mature years 
and experience; and that his advancement would be only the first step to 
the renewal of that form of government which neither themselves nor the 
other states would willingly see restored. A compromise was at length 
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effected, according to which John William Friso was appointed general of 
the infantry, but was not to exorcise the duties nor enjoy the emoluments 
of the office till ho lmcl completed his twentieth year. 

The states wore probably rendered the more reluctant to adopt any 
measure which might tend to advance Prince John William Friso to the 
sladhoklorship, from the circumstance of the will, by which William III had 
appointed him his sole heir, being disputed by the king of Prussia, grandson 
by the mother's side of the stallholder Frederick Henry, who had bequeathed 
the inheritance to the heirs of ids daughter, in default of the issue of his son. 
In order, therefore, to prevent the indulgence of any hopes which the Orange 
party might conceive from this favour shown to the prince, the states of 
Holland were the first to propose in the slatcs-general that those of the indi- 
vidual provinces should take an oath, each deputy separately, to preserve the 
union of the provinces without a sladholder, and to maintain steadily all the 
alliances in which they were at present engaged. 

On this occasion the stales of Holland, instead of sending their deputies 
as usual, appeared in person, and in full number, in the states-general, a 
mode to which they constantly afterwards adhered, and which procured for 
them a weight and influence in the federal government superior even to that 
formerly enjoyed by the stallholders. The senates and councils of the towns 
resumed the right of nominating Choir own members, a change which in 
Holland was effected without disturbance; but in Utrecht, Goldcrland, and 
Overyssel, where "the regulations” — the terms, that is, on which these 
provinces had boon received bade into the union after their conquest by the 
king of France — were of such a nature us to givS the late sladholder oppor- 
tunities for the exorcise of exorbitant power, the struggles between the party 
whom he had sedulously excluded from public offices, and those whom long 
possession lmd rendered doubly anxious to retain thorn, wore frequent and 
severe. 

Ultimately, however, the changes in the municipal bodies were almost 
universally favourable to the existing government, and tire constitution of 
tlie five provinces settled itself on pretty nearly the same basiB as after the 
death of William II in 1(150. The principal and most difficult duty of the 
sladholder, that of persuading the provinces to agree to the subsidies demanded 
by the council of state, was now fulfilled by Inc states of Holland Lhrougli 
the medium of their pensionary, whose office thus acquired now dignity and 
importance, while his influence became more extensive in the states-general. 1 
The deliberations which, since tire death of the stallholder, had been tardy 
and vacillating, now gradually assumed a character of greater firmness and 
vigour; and never, perhaps, were the. measures of the government more 
distinguished by wisdom, energy, and justice, than during die latter years 
of the war. 0 


TnR THIUMVUtATE AGAINST MUNCH 

The joy in France at William's death was proportionate to the grief it 
created in Holland; and the arrogant confidence of Louis seemed to know 
no bounds. "I will punish these audacious merchants,” said he, with an 
air of disdain, when lie read the manifesto of Holland; not foreseeing that 
those he affected to despise so much would, ere Jong, command in a great 

1 Tho Inlluouco ot tho Matei of IFollautl In tho RtotOH-gonoriil was nhtalnod chiefly by ft 
custom they hud of advancing money to tho poorer provincoB, wlion nimble to pay tlioir quoins 
to tho flonoralit)' ; and, in tho mono way, Amsterdam was accustomed to omclso a propoutlor* 
mice over tho small or towns In tho states of Holland. 
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measure the destinies of his crown. Many of the northern princes were with- 
held, by various motives, from entering into the contest with E'rmico, and 
its whole brunt devolved on the original members of the grand alliance. 
The generals who carried it on were Marlborough and Prince Eugene. The 
former, at its commencement an earl, and subsequently raised to the dignity 
of duke, was declared generalissimo of the Dutch and English forces. ITe 
was a man of most powerful genius, both as warrior and politician. A pupil 
of the great Turonnc, his exploits left those of his master in the shade. No 
commander ever possessed m a greater degree lire faculty of forming vast 
designs, and of carrying them into effect with consummate skill; no one dis- 
played more coolness and courage in action, saw with a keener eye the errors 
of the enemy, or knew bettor how to profit by success. lie never laid siege 
to a town that ho did not take, and never fought a battle that he did not gain, 

Prinoo Eugene joined to (ho highest order of personal bravery a profound 
judgment for the. grand movements of wav, and a capacity for the most minute 
of the minor details on which their successful issue so often depends. United 
in the same cause, these two grout generals pursued their course without the 
least misunderstanding. At the close of each of those successive campaigns, 
in which they reaped such a full harvest of renown, they retired together to 
the Hague, to arrange, in the profoimdest secrecy, the plans for the next 
year’s operations, with one other person, who formed the great point of union 
between them, and completed a triumvirate without a parallel in the history 
of political affairs. This third was Iteinsius, one of those great men produced 
by the republic whose names are tantamount to the, most detailed eulogium 
for talent and patriotism. "Every enterprise projected by the confederates 
was deliberately examined, rejected, or approved by these three, associates, 
whose strict union of purpose, disowning all petty rivalry, formed the centre 
of counsels and the source of circumstances finally so fatal to l l ’mnco. 

The war began in 1702 in Italy, and Marlborough opened his first cam- 
paign in Brabant also in that year. Eor several succeeding years the con- 
ioderates pursued a career of brilliant success, the details of which do not 
properly belong to this portion of our history. Blenheim, Ilamillies, Oudou- 
arde, and Malplaquet, are names that speak for themselves, and tell their 
own talc of glory. The utter humiliation of Eunice was the result of events in 
which England was joined in the strictest union with Holland, and the impet- 
uous valour of the successor to the title of prince of Orange was, on many 
occasions, particularly at Malplaquet, supported by the devotion and gallantry 
of the Dutch contingent in the allied armies. The naval affairs of Holland 
offered nothing very remarkable. Tho states had always a fleet ready to sup- 
port the English in their enterprises; buL no eminent admiral arose to rival 
the renown of ltooko, Byng, Benbow, and others of their allies. The first 
of those admirals took Gibraltar, which hits ever since remained in the posses- 
sion of England. 1 The great carl of Peterborough carried on the war with 
splendid success in Portugal and Spain, supported occasionally by the English 
fled under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and that of Holland under admirals Alio- 
monde and Wapenaer. 

During tho progress of the war, the haughty and long-time imperial bonis 
was reduced to a state of humiliation that excited a compassion so profound 

1 Tho qucoii of England nl first a]i port veil Incllmul to aoknowlndgo a JoiiU-poHsoNHlon with 
tho btutos of this coiupu'st, achio-mt by thoir united nimn ; but sho aftorwnrdn changed hur 
piuposo, ftiul tlio English, finally assumed tl 10 ho Jo occupation of Gibraltar, without any Indem- 
nification to tho stales, who, roluctant to alionalo ao valuable an ally by hiatallng oil tho uhiu'o 
sn justly chic to them, quietly ncquioBcoil in tho usurpation * 0 
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ns to prevent its own open expression. In the year 1709 he solicited peace 
on terms of most abject submission. The states-general, under the influence 
of the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, rejected all his supplications, 
retorting unsparingly the insolent harshness with which he had formerly 
received similar proposals from them. In the following year Louis renewed 
his attempts to obtain some tolerable conditions; offering to renounce his 
grandson, and to comply with all the former demands of the confederates. 
Even these overtures were rejected; Holland and England appearing satisfied 
with nothing short of, what was after all impracticable, the total destruction 
of the great power which Louis had so long proved to be incompatible with 
their welfare. & 


TIiOtllJLE wmr ENGLAND 

Yet events had long been preparing in England which were to change 
entirely the face of affairs oil the Continent, and deprive the states, and even 
Omit Britain herself, in some measure, of the fruits of their numerous and 
dearly-bought victories. The dismissal of the whig ministers in 1710, fol- 
lowed in f 711 by the dismissal of Marlborough, was a measure regarded with 
as much dismay by the allies (of whom the emperor and states ventured to 
petition the queen in earnest terms against it), as with secret triumph and 
exultation by Erance. Louis, indeed, had everything to hope from the new 
administration, composed entirely of tories, whom all the glory of their 
country’s arms failed to reconcile to the war, and who constantly viewed both 
the Dutch nation itself and the alliance of the slates with jealousy and aversion. 

The queen of England having sent circulars to the allied sovereigns, 
inviting them to the congress at Utrecht, ambassadors from nearly _ all the 
courts of Europe appeared in that city early in the year 1712, _ The instruc- 
tions given to those of England, as regarded the United Provinces, seemed 
wither as though directed against enemies than in favour of allies whose 
interests she was bound to maintain equally with her owm. 

The Dutch felt still more painfully the effects of the altered sentiments 
of England in the course of the campaign. Secret orders were sent to Marl- 
borough’s successor, the dulce of Ormonde, to take no part in any siege or 
battle. Tims enfeebled by the desertion of the English, a detachment of 
the allied army sustained a severe defeat at Denain. The truce between 
Franco and England was renewed and Bolingbrokc was sent to France with 
instructions to conclude a separate peace. 

These events — more especially the seizure of Ghent by the English, 
which enabled them to stop tho supplies to the allied camp — were attended 
with the effect which the ministers anticipated, of reducing the allies to sub- 
mission to such terms as England and France might impose. The negotiations 
at Utrecht were resumed on the basis proposed by tire queen in her speech 
to her parliament nt the opening of the session. Herein she had declared 
that the barrier provided for the states should bo the same as that of the 
treaty of 1709, with the exception of two or three places at most — a point 
which gave rise to many and animated contests. 

At length the queen having obtained from France the addition of Tournay 
to the barrier towns, the slates were fain to receive peace upon such other 
conditions as were offered them. They signed a new treaty with England, 
annulling that of 1709, and providing that the emperor Charles should be 
sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands, which, neither in the whole nor in 
part, should ever bo possessed by Franco, 
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TIIK TREATY OP UTRECHT (1713) AND THE HARRIER TREATY (1715) 

Difficulties being thus smoothed, the declaration made by the English 
plenipotentiaries of their determination to sign on a certain day, whether 
with or without the allies, hastened the decision of the latter, with the excep- 
tion of the emperor. Portugal, Russia, and, last of all, the states, followed 
the example of England. By the treaty concluded between France and Iho 
states, it was agreed that the Icing of France should surrender to them the 
Spanish Netherlands, on behalf of the house of Austria, the elector of Bavaria 
being reinstated in all the territories he possessed before the war. The towns 
of Monin, Tournay, Namur, Y pres, with Wurneton, Poperinghe, dominos 
and Wervicq, Fumes, Dixmude, and the fort of Knolcke, wore to lie ceded 
to the states, as a barrier, to be held in such a manner as they should after- 
wards agree upon with the emperor. France and the states mutually bound 
themselves to do no act which should tend to unite the crowns of .Spain and 
France on one head. 

The publication of the peace was received by the people in the United 
Provinces with coldness, and even aversion; they declared that the illumina- 
tions and bonfires, with which the states ordered the event to be celebrated, 
ought to be called, noifeux do join, but /hwaj d'artifice: and inveighed bitterly 
against the English ministry^ whom the corrupt influence of Franco alone, 
according to the vulgar opinion, had prompted to conclude a war the most 
glorious and successful ever waged in Europe by a degrading and injurious 
peace. 

The effects of the favourable dispositions of the court of England, and the 
alLerccl sentiments of France towards the states, wore soon perceptible in the 
negotiations with the emperor concerning the regulation of the barrier, which, 
since the Peace of Utrecht, lmd given rise to long and angry contestations. 
The emperor had hitherto refused their demand of the demolition of Fort 
Philip and the cession of Dentlerrnonde; but, now that lie found they had the 
support of England and France, ho yielded so far as to consent that the states 
should keep a joint garrison with himself in that town; ho abandoned his claim 
to Yenlo andStevenswaard, on which lie had before insisted, and by the Treaty 
of the Barrier, November 15th, 1715, permitted the boundary on the side 
of Flanders to be fixed in a manner highly satisfactory to the states, who 
sought security rather than extent of dominion. By the possession of Namur 
they commanded the passage of the Bambrc and Mans; Tournay ensured the 
navigation of the Schelde; Monin and Warneton protected the Lys; while 
Ypres and the fort of Knolcke kept open the communication with Furnes, 
Nicuport, and Dunkirk. Events proved the barrier, so earnestly insisted on, 
to have boon wholly insufficient as a means of defence to the United Pro- 
vinces, and scarcely worth the labour and cost of its maintenance. 

Henceforward, with the exception of a triple alliance concluded with 
France and England in the next year, the states during a considerable period 
interested themselves slightly, or not at all in the numerous treaties which the 
different powers of Europe, as if seized with the mania of diplomacy, were con- 
tinually negotiating — often, it would seem, without any special cause or 
definite purpose. Neither did they take any share in the wars between Spam 
and Franco, or between Spain and Great Britain — effects of the restless ambi- 
tion of the Spanish minister, Cardinal Albcroiii — further than to furnish such 
subsidies to the new English king, George I, as were expressly stipulated by 
treaty. 
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THM UKCUNI4 OF HOI, LAND 

It was ill 801110 measure in disgust at the troatraent they had experienced 
lit the 1 lands of their more powerful allies during the negotiations at Utrecht 
that they thus withdrew themselves from the political affairs of Europe; and 
yet more Iroiu their inability to sustain longer the high position among nations 
which had, by common consent, been awarded them. The efforts they had 
made (o carry on the. lust long and expensive war had been far above tlieir 
strength. The province of Holland alone had incurred a debt of 10,000,000 
guilders, and most of the others wore wholly unable to furnish their quotas to 
the generality. 

The integrity of the union, appeared threatened by the failure of the pro- 
vinces in the payment of their quotas. As well for this cause as to rectify 
some abuses existing in the constitution, among which those of bribery and 
corruption stood predominant, it was determined to summon an extraordinary 
assembly of the states in the same, manner ns in the year 1651. But on this 
occasion an increasing supiiiriioss in the performance of their political duties, 
a deficiency both of ability and energy for self-government, and a decay of 
mutual confidence, first strikingly displayed themselves in the Dutch people. 

As even (lie business of providing funds to meet the present exigencies 
remained unattended lo, the slates-general found themselves obliged, by the 
exhausted stall 1 of their treasury, to make an infringement on public credit, 
comparatively slight indeed, but of ominous portent in a state so scrupulously 
exact on that point, in raising funds by means oia tax of a hundredth penny 
on the bonds of the generality for three years. The, states attempted no other 
answer to the loud and general murmurs of the bondholders than the plea of 
urgent and overwhelming necessity. They likewise reduced their military 
establishment to the number of thirty-four thousand men. 

In 1720 died the celebrated pensionary of Holland, Antonius Ilcinsius, 
having served that nlliee for terms of live yearn consecutively since 1689; a 
man to whom friend and opponent have agreed in awarding the praise of 
consummate wisdom, indefatigable industry, ardent patriotism, and incor- 
rupt ible integrity. It was, perhaps, the, loss of this able and influential min- 
ister which caused, among a portion of the people of the United Provinces, a 
renewed desire lo behold the restoration of the stadholderate. There was, 
however, at Huh time, no prince of the family of Nassau-Orange of an age to 
aspire to that odiee, tho prince John William Prise having been drowned in 
171 1 in mossing (he ferry at Momlijk. Ilia soil, William Charles Henry Friso, 
born a few weeks after his dentil, was hereditary sladhoklor of Friesland, and 
hud, in 1 7 IS, at the age of seven, been created stadholdcrof Groningen, on the 
Mime (eriiis us his ancestors had enjoyed that dignity. Ilo had scarcely attained 
bis eleventh year when the partisans of the house of Orange in Goldorland 
made strenuous efforts to procure his elevation to the stadholdcrship of that 
province, and with so great success that the states were summoned to consider 
t he question before tho other provinces were aware of the existence of any 
such design. 

The states of Holland and Zealand quickly took tho alarm, and, by earnest 
remonstrances and vivid representations of the evil consequences that must 
ensue from their surrendering any portion of their sovereignty, endeavoured 
to deter I ho slates of Golderlaud from their purpose. Their efforts were, 
however, fruitless. 

In all disputes between the several quarters of the province, or between tho 
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estates of the nobility and towns, they were, in default of a sladholdor, obliged 
to have recourse to the interference of the slat os-gen end. Hence that body, 
or rather the states of Holland, whose supremacy was tacitly admitted by the 
rest, look occasion to assume and exercise greater influence in their affairs 
than they were inclined cither to admit or endure. Should they appoint a 
stadholdcr all such differences must be submitted to his decision, and thus the 
states-gcncrnl be excluded from intermeddling. 

This consideration it was that induced many of the deputies to the Goldor- 
land states to accede to a measure they might otherwise have been disposed to 
thwart; and they accordingly elected unanimously the young prince stud- 
holder, captain, and admiral-general of Geldorlaiul ( J 722). Yet they plainly 
evinced their dread lost the sladholdcral power should become as dangerous 
as it had before been to the liberties of their country, by the narrow limits 
within which they confined it. Shorn ns it was of its lustre, the restoration of 
the stodholderalo in Gclderlnnd was hailed with joy by the Orange party as 
the first step towards a return to a similar form of government in the remain- 
ing four provinces; yob some years elapsed, and a vast change of circum- 
stances occurred, before they found themselves in sudlcicnt strength to carry 
that measure. 0 
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